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I. ON THE COHERENCE OF FACTUAL 
BELIEFS AND. PRACTICAL ATTITUDES 


STEPHAN KORNER 


f 


CURSORY examination of our factual beliefs 

and our practical attitudes tends to suggest 
that they are in important respects similar and 
interdependent. It seems, in particular, that not 
only factual beliefs but also practical attitudes may 
or may not be compatible with each other, may or 
may not form systematically connected or coherent 
systems, may or may not be correct—where coher- 
ence goes beyond compatibility and correctness 
beyond coherence. It also seems that the coherence 
ofour practical attitudes presupposes the coherence 
of our factual beliefs and that the coherence of our 
factual beliefs in turn depends, though less clearly, 
on requirements whose acceptance is a matter of 
practical attitudes. By themselves these observa- 
tions are, of course, too vague, sketchy, and impres- 
sionistic to carry any philosophical weight. They 
will, however, be clarified, expanded, and justified 
in the course of the following more detailed inquiry 
into the coherence of factual beliefs and of practical 
attitudes. 

The argument will proceed as follows. After some 
brief remarks on factual beliefs, their logical and 
empirical compatibility or ‘incompatibility (§1), 
practical compatibility will be defined and different 
practical attitudes characterized (§2). From prac- 
tical compatibility there will be distinguished two 
quite different types of compatibility, namely the 
concordance of practical attitudes with “reflexive” 
attitudes directed toward practical attitudes (§3) 
and the congruity of reflexive attitudes with each 
other (§4). There follows an examination of the 
general notion of coherence (§5), of the coherence 
of factual beliefs (§6), of the coherence of practical 
attitudes (§7}, and of prudence as restricted or 
qualified practical coherence (§8). A discussion of 
the relation between the coherence of practical 
attitudes and their ultimate ‘evaluation (§9) leads 


.to a discussion of their ultimate transpersonal 


evaluation and of moral coherence (§10) which is 
shown. to coincide with the traditional notion of a 


ad 


beliefs and an absolute factual reality, anc between 
the coherence of practical attitudes and an absolute 
moral ideal (§12). 


I. FACTUAL BELIEFS, THEIR LOGICAL 
AND EMPIRICAL COMPATIBILITY 


A person has a factual beliefinsofar as he believes 
that something is the case, i.e., that some entity or 
set of entities exists objectively or intersubjectively 
and possesses a certain attribute. When speaking of 
a factual belief one sometimes means the believ- 
ing, sometimes that which is believed, and some- 
times the linguistic expression of that which is 
believed. However, such loose talk is rarely harmful 
since the intended meaning is usually clear from 
the context and easily put in its proper form. Not 
all beliefs are factual and not all factual beliefs are 
correct. Thus the belief that Mr. Pickwick is a 
generous man is not factual, and the factual belief 
that Bohemia has a coastline is incorrect. A factual 
belief 1s correct insofar as the entitity or set of 
entities believed to exist objectively or intersub- 
jectively and to possess a certain attribute does so 
exist and possesses this attribute. Although a person 
who has a factual belief normally, if perhaps not 
always, believes it to be correct, he frequently is 
prepared to admit that it might turn out to be 
incorrect. By leaving open the question whether ` 
correctness is objective or. intersubjective, one 
avoids committing oneself to any particular theory 
of truth and, in particular, does not prejudge the 
issue between a coherence- or correspondence- 
theory of truth. 

A factual belief is logically possible if, and only if, 
the. proposition expressing -it does not logically 
imply two contradictory propositions or, what 
comes to the same, every proposition whatsoever. - 
Two factual beliefs are logically incompatible if the 
propositions expressing them are logically possible 





but their conjunction is logically impossible. Tyg” © U 


morality (§11). Finally the possibility is considered factual beliefs are logically compatible if thg aye mmn 
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of logical implication, which is a key-notion in the 
preceding and many of the following definitions, is 
to formulate a whole system of logic. It will for the 
sake of definiteness and simplicity be convenient 
to assume that the persons whose factual beliefs we 
are examining employ one particular system of 
logic as fundamental in all their thinking, even if 
they occasionally make use of other systems in a 
purely auxiliary function.. 

We might, for example, assume that their under- 
-lying logic is classical elementary logic, intuitionist 
logic, one of the familiar systems of modal logic, or 
an extension of these systems which allows not only 
. for exact predicates and definite propositions but 
also for inexact predicates and indefinite proposi- 
tions. And there are other possibilities, for example 
the assumption of a three-valued logic which has 
been explored by Lukasiewicz and others (Luka- 
siewicz [1]). The assumption of one of these 
systems, rather than its alternatives, is not just a 
technical decision, but may have far-reaching 
metaphysical consequences concerning such ques- 
tions as determinism and the freedom of the will. 
These questions will, however, not be discussed 
here. (For such a discussion, see Körner [1].) We 
may, if we wish, assume that the logical implication, 
which is employed, belongs to classical logic. But 
the subsequent arguments will remain unimpaired 
if our metaphysical conscience or conviction 
demands that it be replaced by the logical implica- 
tion, say, of intuitionist logic. 

What would cause irreparable confusion to these 
arguments would be to conceive logical implication 
as an informal relation, accessible to intuition, but 
incapable of being defined in terms of the principles 
of any formal logic. By insisting that the logical 
compatibility or incompatibility of factual beliefs 
are concepts of formal logic, one does not neces- 
sarily condemn as nonsense all kinds of ampliative, 
substantive, dialectical, and generally informal 
‘implications. Indeed even the defenders of such 
implications, who regard formal logic as a small 
and insignificant part of the Logic of Reality or of 
the logical grammar of a natural language, would 
not deny that factual beliefs may be logically 
incompatible. Henceforth the notions of logical 
implication and its cognates, together with the 
transparent syntax and semantics of the logic to 
which they belong, will be taken for granted. 

In terms of factual belief and logical possibility 
we can define a notion of empirical possibility 
which will prove useful in the analysis of practical 
attitudes. Let us say that a situation or event as 
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described, say, by is empirically possible for a 
person, say, A if, and only if, p is logically com- 
patible with A’s factual beliefs or, more explicitly, 
with those of A’s factual beliefs which he regards as 
correct and if A is aware of this compatibility. A 
person may, of course, not be aware of logical 
compatibilities and mistakenly believe that logi- 
cally compatible beliefs are logically incompatible. 
By excluding these cases in a slightly unrealistic 
fashion from consideration, one saves oneself a 
great number of qualifying phrases without any 
real loss. Two situations or events as described by, 
say, p and q are empirically incompatible for A if p 
and g are empirically possible, but their conjunc- 
tion is empirically impossible, for him. ‘Two situa- 
tions or events are empirically compatible for A if 
they are not empirically incompatible for him. 
The content and bounds of what for a person is 
empirically possible vary with his factual beliefs. 
In a scientific culture it depends largely on the 
person’s scientific beliefs and indirectly on the state 
of science. It is worth some emphasis that in accord- 
ance with our definition each of a pair of logically 
and empirically incompatible events—for example 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of a sea-battle 
tomorrow—amight be empirically possible for a 
person. Whether this seeming bifurcation of the 
future is merely a matter of insufficient knowledge 
or whether it is part of a not wholly predetermined 
reality is one of the metaphysical issues which have 
been shelved by the logical latitudinarianism which 
has been adopted for the sake of brevity only. ` 


2. PRACTICAL ATTITUDES, 
PRACTICAL INCOMPATIBILITY OF SITUATIONS, 
OPPOSITION OF PRACTICAL ATTITUDES 
In contrast to his other likes, dislikes, preferences, 
and indifferences a person’s practical attitudes are 


-directed toward situations or events which he 


believes to be practically possible. A person’s 
practical possibilities are a species of his empirical 
possibilities. More precisely, a situation or event as 
described by, say, p which is empirically possible 
for a person, say, A is also practically possible for 
him, if and only if, this empirical possibility in- 
cludes among the jointly sufficient conditions of the 
situation’s coming into being or of the event’s 
occurring, a deliberate action of A and if A is aware 
of this. A person may, of course, not be aware of all 
the jointly sufficient conditions, especially of the 
part played by a deliberate action of his in making 
them complete. He may also be mistaken in judging 
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a sufficient condition as insufficient. But we shall 
again exclude these complications from the dis- 
cussion to save on the number of qualifications 
which without advantage would otherwise have to 
be added. For similar reasons we omit a definition 
of action. (For such a definition see e.g., Körner 
[].) 

Two situations or events as described, say, by p 
and q are practically incompatible for a person A 
if, and only if, p and q are each practically possible 
for A but their conjunction is practically impos- 
sible for him. Two situations or events are 
practically compatible for A if, and only if, they 
are not practically incompatible for him. My 
spending tomorrow in New York and my spending 
tomorrow in New Haven are for me two practically 
incompatible situations or events. Whether or not 
their separate practical possibility for me is epi- 
stemic or ontological, is left just as undecided as the 
more general question about their separate em- 
pirical possibility. It will be convenient to indicate 
by “‘p//q° that the situations or events described by 
p and q are practically incompatible and, as the 
discussion proceeds, to use further symbolic abbre- 
viations. Their purpose is to make the examined 
relations more transparent and to suggest a more 
formal treatment. 

Practical attitudes are, or are reducible to, pref- 
erences or indifferences between practically in- 
compatible situations or events. We shall distinguish 
between the following: (i) A prefers a situation or 
event as described by p to a situation or event as 
described by g with which it is practically in- 
compatible. ‘This can without causing-confusion be 
expressed more briefly by saying that A prefers to 
q and by schematically writing Ap>gq. (ii) A prefers 
q to p, schematically Ap<g. (iii) A is indifferent 
between p and q, schematically Ap-~g. (iv) A has 
an (absolute) pro-attitude toward p, schematically 


A-+f or, more explicitly, 4f> 1p. (v) A has an’ 


(absolute) anti-attitude toward p, schematically 
A—p or, more explicitly, Ap <<” |p. (vi) A is indiffer- 
ent to p, schematically A+-p, or, more explicitly, 

The three last mentioned practical attitudes are 
special cases of the three first mentioned ones. It 
should, however, be noted that our (absolute) 
definition of practical pro- and anti-attitudes is not 
the only definition based on common usage. 
According to our definition A’s pro-attitude toward 
p means that he prefers p to any q, so long as he is 
not indifferent between p and g. In this sense one 
does not, for example, have a practical pro-attitude 


toward an uneasy truce which one prefers to war 
and to which one prefers a lasting peace. But there 
is admittedly another sense of the word in which, 
in the circumstances of our example, one might be 
said to have a pro-attitude toward the uneasy 
truce. Anzlogous remarks apply to our definition 
of practical anti-attitudes. The classification of a 
person’s practical attitudes into (absolute) pro-, 
anti-, and indifferent attitudes is, of course, much 
cruder than their relative ordering into preferences 
and indifferences, and is available only if the class ` 
of practically incompatible situations or events is 
finite. It will nevertheless be sufficient for most of 
our purposes. l 

Each of the six practical attitudes can be char- 
acterized by two features, namely the practical 
incompatibility between the compared situations 
or events and the preferred situation or event, if 
any, as expressed by the corresponding proposi- 
tions. These are for (i) Ap>q the propositions p//¢ 
and p; for (ii) 4p <q the propositions p/]q and q; 
for (ii) Aġ~q the propositions 6//q and the vacuous 
proposition; for (iv) A-+p the propositions p/p 
and p; for (v) A—p the propositions p//"| and f; 
for (vi) A+p the propositions £//]p and the 
vacuous proposition. 

Each of these practical attitudes has two 
opposites. Thus Ap>qg has Ap <q and Ap-~g as its 
opposites, Ap<q has a “Ap>gq and Ap-~g as its 
opposites, and Ap~g has Apb>gq and Ap<q as its 
opposites. Although these relations are quite un- 
problematic the following general definition of the 
opposition of practical attitudes will do no harm. 
Two pracucal attitudes are opposed to each other 
if, and only if, (i) the characteristic incompat- 
ibility is the same for both of them and if (ii) (a) the 
preferred proposition is vacuous for one of them 
and not vacuous for the other or (b) the preferred 
propositions are different, non-vacuous proposi- 
tions. 

In interpreting Ap>gq—and mutatis mutandis the 
other practical attitudes-—-I shall assume what 
might be called its stability, i.e., that the practical 
incompatibility of p and q and the preference for p 
are independent of the wider context in which p 
and gq are compared by A. More precisely, Ap >q is 
stable if, and only if, for any conjunction of pro- 
positions X which is practically compatible with p 
and for any conjunction Y which is practically 
compatible with g, A (f-and-X)> (q-and-Y). An 
unstable preference can sometimes be stabilized 
by suitably complementing the compared p and g. 
For example, my present practical preference for 
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soup over orange juice is, as part of my luncheon, 
stabilized. Some unstable attitudes are, it seems, 
incapable of stabilization. In particular, one’s 
aesthetic liking or disliking of a situation seems 
always capable of being turned into either of its 
opposites by adding further features to it. Indeed it 
might be reasonably argued that the assumption of 
stable attitudes is quite generally a more or less un- 
realistic, though often indispensable, idealization. 

To protect the definition of practical incompat- 
ibility—and indirectly of practical attitudes— 
against misunderstandings, two comments are in 
place. First, it introduces no new “‘logical relation” 
—no new logical deducibility—which would justify 
inferences not justifiable by ordinary formal logic. 
Thus practical incompatibility between attitudes is 
defined in terms of practical incompatibility—p//q 
— between propositions, which is defined in terms 
of practical impossibility. By stating that p-and-g is 
practically impossible, one states that another con- 
junction is logically impossible. This latter con- 
junction contains not only p and q, but many other 
factual beliefs about the course of nature and about 
the rôle played init by deliberate actions. Secondly, 
the proposed definition of practical incompatibility 
is, among other things, meant to serve the analysis 
of practical coherence. Since in most senses of these 
words incompatibility implies, but is not implied 
by, incoherence, I have tried to define a narrow 
sense of practical incompatibility. For, the narrower 
the sense of incompatibility, the smaller the danger 
of prejudging the analysis of incoherence. 


3. THE CONCORDANCE AND DISCORDANCE OF 
PRACTICAL WITH REFLEXIVE ATTITUDES 


Practical attitudes share many of their features 
with other likes, dislikes, preferences, and indiffer- 
ences. Among them is the stratification of attitudes 
into primary attitudes, which are directed toward 
situations or events not involving attitudes, and 
attitudes of higher level directed toward attitudes. 
Because of his stratification a primary attitude and 
a secondary attitude which is directed toward it 
may agree or disagree with each other in a char- 
acteristic manner. The concordance or discordance 
of attitudes, as I shall call this type of compat- 
ibility or incompatibility, is obviously quite 
different from practical compatibility or incom- 
patibility which are relations between attitudes of 
the same level. 

It is instructive to compare the stratification of 
attitudes with the stratification of factual beliefs. A 


belief, too, may be primary in being directed 
toward a situation or event not involving a belief, 
or secondary in being directed toward a belief. 
Again, just as a person’s secondary attitude may 
or may not be reflexive in being or not being 
directed toward a primary attitude of this same 
person, so a person’s secondary belief may or may 
not be reflexive in being or not being directed 
toward a primary belief of this same person. My 
dislike of Nero’s hatred for all Christians is a non- 
reflexive secondary attitude, and my belief that he 
was superstitious a non-reflexive secondary belief. 
On the other hand, my dislike of my liking for 
tobacco is a reflexive secondary attitude, my belief 
that I believe tobacco to be harmful is a reflexive 
secondary belief. The difference between the 
stratification of beliefs and of attitudes is most 
striking if we compare a primary belief anda 
corresponding reflexive secondary belief with a 
primary attitude and a corresponding reflexive 
secondary attitude on the assumption that the two 
beliefs are concurrent, fully conscious, and un- 
tainted by any doubt or wavering and that the 
name is true of the two attitudes. 

If in these conditions a person believes (dis- 
believes) a proposition p then, whatever p may be, 
he cannot disbelieve (believe) that he believes the 
proposition. If I, for example, believe (disbelieve) 
tobacco to be harmful, I cannot, in the conditions 
described, disbelieve (believe) that I believe (dis- 
believe) tobacco to be harmful. It does not matter 
whether we construe the “cannot” as expressing a 
contingent fact about our psychology or a logical 
consequence of the definition of “‘belief.”? The case 
with primary attitudes and corresponding second- 
ary attitudes is quite different. No factual or logical 
impossibility attaches to our liking some of our dis- 
likes and disliking others; in disliking some of our 
likes and liking others; or in changing both our 
primary and our reflexive secondary attitudes in 
the course of time. There is nothing absurd in a 
person’s liking ceremonies and liking his liking for 
them, in a person’s liking ceremonies and disliking 
his liking, or in the other ways in which a person’s 
primary attitude toward ceremonies and his 
reflexive secondary attitude toward his primary 
attitude may be in concordance or disaordance. 

The different relations between primary practical 
and reflexive secondary attitudes can be classified 
in a variety of ways of which the following is best 
suited to our purpose. Let us say that a primary, 
practical, and a reflexive secondary attitude are in 
concordance with each other if, and only if, what- 
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ever the primary attitude may be, the secondary 
attitude is a pro-attitude toward it (or, what comes 
to the same, ifthe secondary attitude is a preference 
for the primary attitude over those primary 
attitudes with which it is practically incompatible). 
If a primary, practical and a secondary reflexive 
attitude are not in concordance with each other 
they are in discordance with each other. We may 
further distinguish between strong discordance, if 
the secondary attitude is an anti-attitude and weak 
discordance, if the secondary attitude is an attitude 
of indifference. This classification can—with an 
eye to its ethical relevance—be put more expres- 
sively, if we give the names of domination to the 
relation between reflexive secondary and primary 
practical attitude, of dominating attitude to the 
secondary, and of dominated attitude to the 
primary attitude. We then say that a reflexive pro- 
attitude positively dominates, that a reflexive anti- 
attitude negatively dominates and that a reflexive 
attitude of indifference indifferently dominates the 
primary attitude toward which it is directed. To a 
positively, negatively, or indifferently dominating 
attitude there corresponds, of course, respectively, 
a positively, negatively, or indifferently dominated 
attitude. 

Examples come easily to mind. Thus a person 
may have a primary preference for building a 
garage over the planting ofa garden on a site which 
has no room for both. If his reflexive attitude 
toward this preference is a pro-attitude we have an 
example of concordance or positive domination; if 
an anti-attitude, an example of strong discordance 
or negative domination; if an attitude of indiffer- 
ence, an example of weak discordance or indifferent 
domination. Only a wholly self-satisfied person 
could be wholly unaware of the discordance of 
some of his attitudes. Yet even he, unless he is also 
wholly unobservant and unreflective, could be 
made to notice that, though he himself may be 
free from such inner conflict, ordinary human 
beings are frequently exposed to it. When we are 
aware of a concordance between a primary and a 
secondary attitude we tend to feel that our second- 
ary attitude supports our primary. When we are 
aware of a strong discordance we tend to feel that 
our secormdary attitude weakens our primary. 
Insofar as some of our reflexive attitudes are, as we 
shall see, prudential or moral, the relations of 
concordance and discordance are likely to prove 
relevant to the analysis of the conflict between 
prudence and inclination and between duty and 
inclination. 


It may well be that a person’s concordant or 
discordant attitudes are not primary and second- 
ary, but secondary and tertiary attitudes or 
attitudes of still higher levels. A person may, for 
example, have an irradicable dislike of committees 
and up to now have liked his dislike. He may, 
however, for a number of reasons, such as growing 
awareness of the social importance of committees, 
become first uneasy about his liking of his dislike 
and later even come to dislike his liking of his 
dislike of committees. He may, or may not, at the 
end of his life come to dislike his dislike of com- 
mittees, even if he dies disliking them. There is, in 
any case, nothing absurd about the discordance 
of a tertiary and a secondary attitude. It is in 
principle not difficult to extend the relations of 


‘concordance, discordance, and domination from 


applying to attitudes of primary and secondary, 
secondary and tertiary, and quite generally atti- 
tudes of immediately neighboring levels, to atti- 
tudes of only indirectly connected levels. One might, 
for example, define an attitude of level higher than 
two as concordant with a primary practical 
attitude if, and only if, it is a pro-attitude toward a 
pro-attitude . . . toward a pro-attitude toward the 
primary attitude. But I shall disregard these com- 
plexities since they do not require any substantially 
new treatment. 


4. THE CONGRUITY AND INCONGRUITY 
OF REFLEXIVE ATTITUDES 


So far we have considered the following kinds of 
incompatibility and, of course, of the corresponding 
compatibility: the logical and empirical incompat- 
ibility of factual beliefs, the practical incom- 
patibility of (propositions describing) situations or 
events, the opposition of practical attitudes, and 
lastly the discordance of practical with reflexive 
attitudes. All of these appear to be based on 
intellectual shortcomings, except the discordance 
of practical with reflexive attitudes, which often 
strikes one not as a defect but rather as a redeeming 
feature of humanity. We now turn to relations of 
incompatibility and compatibility between reflex- 
ive attitudes. Their incongruity or congruity, as 
these relations will be called, are defined on the 
one hand in terms of the practical incompatibility 
of situations or events and the opposition of practi- 
cal attitudes, on the other in terms of the discord- 
ance of reflexive and practical attitudes. 

A reflexive attitude is a pro-, anti-, or indifferent. 
attitude of a person directed toward a practical 
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pro-, anti-, or indifferent attitude of his own which 
is in turn directed toward a situation or event. In 
defining the incongruity of reflexive attitudes it is 
convenient to start, as it were, at the bottom of 
their two-tiered structure by considering certain 
limiting cases of practical attitudes, namely practi- 
cal attitudes which are incapable of being realized, 
practical attitudes which are incapable of not being 
realized and pairs of opposite practical attitudes. 
A practical attitude is (i) incapable of being 
realized or, more briefly, absurd if, and only if, (a) 
it is a pro-attitude toward a practically impossible 
situation or event, in symbols A+(p Aj)... where 
p//p or (b) itis an anti-attitude toward a practically 
necessary situation or event (a situation or event 
described by a proposition the negation of which 
describes a practically impossible situation or 
event), in symbols A— ($ V P) .. . where p//p and 
f and p in addition exhaust all empirical pos- 
sibilities. An example would be A’s anti-attitude 
toward either burning his farm or leaving it to the 
enemy, where there is no other empirical possib- 
ility. 

A practical attitude is (ii) incapable of not being 
realized or, briefly, trivial if, and only if (a) itis a 
positive attitude toward a practically necessary 
situation or.event, in symbols A+ (p V P) ..., where 
p||p and p and p exhaust all empirical possibilities 
or (b) it is a negative attitude toward a practically 
impossible situation or event, in symbols (A—f A p). 
. .. Our last limiting case is (iii) the case of two 
opposed practical attitudes, for example when one 
and the same person is both for and against the 
realization of a practical possibility, i-e., (4+) A 
(A—p). (The opposition of practical attitudes has 
been defined above). 

Corresponding to the three limiting cases of 
practical attitudes and their possible combinations, 
we can now define the incongruity of reflexive 
attitudes. Two reflexive attitudes are incongruous 
with each other if, and only if, they are not directed 
toward either absurd or trivial practical attitudes 
and (1) if they are each in concordance with (if they 
each positively dominate, are pro-attitudes directed 
toward) a different practical attitude, such that the 
compound of these practical attitudes is an absurd 
attitude; or (ii) they are each in discordance with 
(if they each negatively dominate, are anti-attitudes 
directed toward) a different practical attitude such 
that the compound of these practical attitudes is a 
trivial attitude; or (iii) they are between them (a) 
in accordance with a practical attitude and one of 
its opposites or (b) in discordance with a practical 


attitude and both of its opposites. Two reflexive 
attitudes which are not incongruous are congruous 
with each other. 

Somewhat more simply, but less precisely, we 
might say that two reflexive attitudes are incon- 
gruous with each other if together they (i) favor an 
absurd practical attitude, (ii) disfavor a trivial 
practical attitude or (ili) (a) favor a practical 
attitude and one of its opposites or (b) disfavor a 
practical attitude and both of its opposites. If, as 
before, p=A’s burning of his farm, p==A’s leaving 
it to the enemy and if p and p are practically in- 
compatible and exhaustive of all empirical pos- 
sibilities, we can illustrate the various types of 
incongruity by the following examples: (i) Reflexive 
attitudes: A+(4+), A-+(4-+ ), compound prac- 
tical attitude: A+ Ap, compound reflexive atti- 
tude: A+ (A+ AP), Le., favoring an absurd prac- 
tical attitude. (11) Reflexive attitudes: A—(A— p), 
A—(A—p), compound practical attitude: A—f£ A p, 
compound reflexive attitude: A—(A—p AP), i.e., 
disfavoring a trivial practical attitude. (iii) (a) 
Reflexive attitudes: 4+ (4+), A-+(A—f). Here 
A+pand A—4,i.e., one ofits opposites, are favored ; 
(b) Reflexive attitudes A—(A+pAA+p), A-— 
(A—p). Here A—p and both of its opposites, i.e., 
A+p and A+ p are disfavored. 

In order to emphasize the analogy between in- 
congruous attitudes and practically incompatible 
attitudes, we may define a notion of internal in- 
congruity which, like internal practical consistency 
or practical possibility, characterizes one attitude 
rather than a pair of attitudes. We simply call a 
reflexive attitude internally incongruous if, and only 
if, it favors an absurd or disfavors a trivial praczical 
attitude, or else favors a practical attitude and one 
of its opposites or disfavors a practical attitude and 
both of its opposites. An internally incongrous, 
reflexive attitude can clearly be decomposed into 
mutually incongruous reflexive attitudes none of 
which is internally incongruous, just as a practi- 
cally impossible attitude can be decomposed into 
practically possible attitudes. 

The congruity or incongruity of reflexive atti- 
tudes, as well as the concordance or discordance of 
practical with reflexive attitudes, have, as far as I 
can see, never been clearly discerned, because the 
stratification of attitudes has on the whole been 
neglected. The so-called attitude-theorists of ethics 
in particular tended to treat all attitudes as being 
on the same level and consequently ignored not 
only congruity and concordance, but also some 
related systematic connections between attitudes of 
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different levels which together form an important 
aspect of morality. 


5. THE GENERAL NOTION OF COHERENCE 


We are now in a position to analyze the system- 
atic connection or coherence of a person’s factual 
beliefs, of his practical attitudes and thereby— 
because his practical attitudes involve his factual 
beliefs—of his practical attitudes with his factual 
beliefs. It seems, however, advisable and ultimately 
more economical to preface the analysis proper 
with some preliminary remarks both on the notion 
of coherence, which is the subject matter of the 
analysis, and on some other notions of coherence 
with which it should not be confused. In these pre- 
liminary remarks the terms “compatibility” and 
“incompatibility” will be used in an ambiguous 
manner, that is to say without distinguishing 
between their various senses. The distinctions will, 
of course, be carefully observed in the more detailed 
examination of factual and practical coherence to 
which they are essential. 

A person’s factual beliefs or practical attitudes 
are systematically connected or coherent insofar as 
they are not only compatible with each other, but 
in addition satisfy certain requirements of system- 
atic connection. Any such requirement or principle 
of coherence is characterized by what may be called 
its comprehensiveness, its selective force, and its 
manner of acceptance. By saying that a principle 
of coherence is comprehensive I mean that, by 
itself or in conjunction with a finite number of 
similar requirements, it imposes a condition on all 
factual beliefs, for example that they should refer 
to material objects (rather than events, monads, 
etc.) or on all practical attitudes, for example that 
their realization should not involve any violation 
of human life. The selective force of a principle of 
coherence, which depends on the content of the 
imposed condition, consists in rejecting from any 
two incompatible beliefs or practical attitudes, one 
of which is incompatible with the principle, that 
belief or attitude which is so incompatible. As to 
its manner of acceptance, a principle of coherence 
is accepted in preference to any principle with 
which it is incompatible in such a way that this 
preference is not incompatible with some attitude 
of higher level. If a person accepts a number of 
principles of coherence, they must, of course; be 
compatible with each other. 

From any specific notion of factual, practical, or 


1 See, for example, the Oxford English Dictionary. 


factual-cum-practical coherence, as determined by 
one or more principles of coherence, we must 
distinguish two other notions—or families of 
notions —which might be called “intuitive” and 

“total” coherence. ‘The former is assumed to be an 
intuitively well understood characteristic of syst- 
ems of beliefs, attitudes, or beliefs and attitudes, 
whose instances and counter-instances are clearly 
recognizable, at least when the systems are properly 
presented. The notion of total coherence involves 
the additional assumption that all irtuitively 
coherent systems are sub-systems of one and only 
one maximal system, that is to say the total 
coherent system. 

The notion of intuitive coherence, as based on 
common usage! or as an undefined technical term 
is too vague for our purpose. Its emplowment in 
philosophical arguments involves no clear indica- 
tion of its relation to specific notions of coherence, 
such as causal coherence (that is to say the im- 
position of a causal connection on the situations or 
events which a person believes to exist at some time 
and to possess certain characteristics). The notion of 
total coherence contains in addition to the vagueness 
of the notion of intuitive coherence an element of 
obscurity. Its proponents are wont to assert that 
any proposition of the maximal system ‘‘entails”’ 
every proposition of the system and no proposition 
outside it and that the maximal system contains all 
true propositions and only such. The concept of 
entailment employed is left unexplained, except 
that it is characterized as an intensional relation 
between meanings and as quite different from the 
logical implication or deducibility-relation of 
extensional logic. (For a criticism of this kind of 
coherence theory see Körner [1].) 

To avoid the pitfalls which arise from using the 
vague notion of intuitive and the obscure notion of 
total coherence only specific principles of coherence 
will be considered or, at least, classes of such 
principles for which specific instances are readily 
identifiable in contemporary thought or the history 
of ideas. Among them are, in particular, the 
principles describing the “‘categorial framework” 
of a person’s factual beliefs and practical attitudes, 
since these principles satisfy our general definition 
of a principle of coherence. Apart from principles 
of coherence we shall also examine some less com- 
prehensive principles, provided that they present 
options for systematically organizing a large area 
of factual beliefs or practical attitudes in one way 
rather than another. Consideration of such prin- 
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ciples of “restricted coherence” will throw some 
light on the relation between coherence and truth. 


6. On THE COHERENCE OF FACTUAL BELIEFS 


In making the transition from principles of 
coherence in general to principles of factual coher- 
ence—more precisely, coherence of the factual 
beliefs of a person, say, 4d—one must in the former 
replace the ambiguous sense of compatibility and 
incompatibility by the appropriate relevant senses. 
This is easily done: A principle of factual coherence 
is comprehensive in that, by itself or in conjunction 
with a finite number of similar principles, it 
imposes a condition on all A’s factual beliefs. It is 
selective by eliminating from any two logically 
incompatible beliefs, one of which is logically in- 
compatible with the principle, the belief which is 
so incompatible. It is accepted in preference to 
any principle with which it is logically incompat- 
ible, in such a manner that the preference on the 
one hand is not strongly discordant with (is not 
negatively dominated by) some attitude of higher 
level and on the other hand is congruous with any 
of A’s principles of practical coherence. 

A person’s factual beliefs are all accommodated 
by what may be called the “categorial framework” 
of his factual thinking; or, what amounts to the 
same, they satisfy the ‘‘categorial principles” 
employed in his factual thinking. Since these 
principles are by virtue of their comprehensiveness, 
selective force, and manner of acceptance prin- 
ciples of factual coherence, a more detailed 
analysis of factual coherence can draw heavily on 
the analysis of categorial frameworks, which ever 
since Aristotle has been at the center of philo- 
sophical interest.? 

In holding any factual belief, that is to say in 
believing that some entity or set of entities exists 
objectively or at least intersubjectively and possesses 
a certain attribute, one distinguishes between parti- 
culars and attributes. One also categorizes all 
particulars—be they independent substances or 
dependent on them for their existence—into 
maximal kinds (summa genera). Each maximal kind, 
for example the class of material objects (of 
events, of bodies, of minds, of spirits, etc., depend- 
ing on the person’s way of differentiating his 
experience into particulars and attributes and of 
classifying them into “‘natural’’ kinds) is associated 
with one or more constitutive principles and, at 


least some of them, with one or more individuating 
principles. A constitutive principle expresses a 
necessary condition for a particular’s belonging to 
a maximal kind; an individuating principle a 
necessary and sufficient condition for a particular’s 
being a distinct member of maximal kind. 

More precisely, if M is a maximal kind and Ca 
non-empty attribute, then the proposition that 
“Being an M” logically implies “Being a C” 
expresses a constitutive principle associated with 
M. Again, if M is a maximal kind, if D is a non- 
empty attribute, of which D, is a minimal sub- 
attribute (infima species, determinate), then the 
proposition -that “‘Being a distinct individual 
instance of M” logically implies, and is logically 
implied by “‘Being a D,” expresses an individuating 
principle associated with M. In accordance with 
philosophical tradition the non-empty attribute C 
might be called a “constitutive,’”? and the non- 
empty attribute D an “‘individuating”’ attribute of 
(the members of) M. For example, in an event- 
ontology of the kind derived by Whitehead through 
extrapolation from the general theory of relativity, 
the class of events is a maximal kind, the causal con- 
nectedness (as required by the theory of relativity) 
of any event with any other a constitutive attribute, 
their location in a Riemannian space-time ‘con- 
tinuum the individuating attribute of events. The 
corresponding constitutive and individuating prin- 
ciples express respectively that the former attribute 
is a logically necessary condition ofan entity’s being 
an event, and that the latter attribute is a logically 
necessary and sufficient condition of the event’s 
being a distinct individual event. 

Apart from the differentiation of all factual 
beliefs into particulars and attributes, the cate- 
gorization of particulars into maximal kinds, the 
association with the maximal kinds of constitutive 
and individuating principles, a categorial frame- 
work also includes a system of logic which, among 
other things, determines the meaning of the logical 
implication in terms of which, for example, the 
constitutive and individuating principles are for- 
mulated. The (finite) conjunction of all the prop- 
ositions which together describe a person’s cate- 
gorial framework, has clearly the character of a 
principle of factual coherence. But ever one of the 
conjuncts—for example, the second analogy of 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason which exhibits a 
certain categorial framework—may have his char- 
acter. It will here be assumed that as a matter of 


2 Having only fairly recently examined the structure and function of categorial frameworks, I can and indeed ought to be 
content with some brief summary statements. For details see Körner [2]. 
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empirical fact every normal human being employs 
a categorial framework in his thinking, even if he is 
not aware of all its features, even if some of its 
features are rather indeterminate, and even if he 
may on occasion waver between the acceptance of 
different categorial principles. It will be further 
assumed as an empirical fact that not all people 
employ or have employed the same categorial 
framework, but that categorial frameworks may 
differ, and often have differed, from person to 
person, society to society, and age to age. (For a 
more detailed discussion of categorial change, see 
Körner [2].) 

Principles of factual coherence, which are char- 
acteristic of a person’s categorial framework, must 
be distinguished from principles which are accom- 
modated by his categorial framework, but resemble 
categorial principles in their wide, though not 
comprehensive, application, in their selective force, 
and their manner of acceptance. Such restricted, 
limited, or qualified principles may resemble the 
principles of factual coherence also by differing 
from person to person. One of the sources of this 
divergence are deep-seated and far reaching antin- 
omies, which can be removed in a number of 
mutually exclusive ways, of which not all seem 
equally preferable to everybody. A famous example 
is Russell’s antinomy. Another source of the diver- 
gence of restricted principles of coherence are non- 
monomorphic (non-categorical) theories, which 
can in a number of mutually exclusive ways be 
made monomorphic. A well-known example is 
Euclidean geometry from which the parallel- 
postulate and all its deductive equivalents have 
been eliminated. It seems worthwhile to emphasize 
these divergences. For while the divergence of 
scientific theories and specific common-sense beliefs 
is generally acknowledged, the divergence of 
restricted and even more of unrestricted principles 
of factual coherence is frequently ignored or 
regarded as an illusion. 


7. ON THE COHERENCE OF PRACTICAL ATTITUDES 


In defining the notion of a principle of practical 
coherence one must once again replace the am- 
biguous sense of compatibility and incompatibility 
which occurs in the general definition of a coher- 
ence principle by the appropriate relevant senses. 
To do this one merely needs to observe that a 
principle of practical coherence imposes a condition 
on practical attitudes and expresses a preference (a 
secondary, reflexive preference) for attitudes which 


satisfy this condition. A principle of practical 
coherence acknowledged by a person A is compre- 
hensive in that, by itself or in conjunction with a 
finite number of similar principles, it imposes a 
condition on all practical attitudes. It is selective 
in that it eliminates from any two practically in- 
compatible attitudes, one of which is discordant 
with the (secondary attitude expressed by the) 
principle, the attitude which is so discordant. As to 
its manner of acceptance, a principle of practical 
coherence is preferred to any other secondary 
attitude with which it is incongruous, in such a 
manner that this preference is not strongly dis- 
cordant with (not negatively dominated by) any 
attitude of higher level. 

As an example of a possible principle cf coher- 
ence we might consider the following requirement 
which is implied by all versions of utilitarianism 
and is, it seems, widely accepted in our culture: 
For any two practically incompatible (situations or 
events described respectively by the) propositions 
f and q such that p differs from q only in involving 
the happiness of one more person, the preference 
of p over ç is preferred both to the preference of q 
over p and the indifference between them. This 
principle, which expresses a secondary attitude, is 
obviously comprehensive and selective. It is 
accepted in preference to any principle with which 
it is incongruous, for example the principle that p 
always be preferred to g, whenever p leads to an 
increase in the production of commercial com- 
modities. For those who accept the principle, the 
secondary preference expressed by it is not discord- 
ant with any attitude of higher level. 

Among everybody’s principles of practical coher- 
ence is the requirement that all his practical atti- 
tudes be directed toward situations or events which 
he regards as belonging to a factually coherent 
system. This requirement simply expresses the 
dependence—implied in the very notion of a 
practical attitude—of a person’s practical attitudes 
and their practical coherence on his factual beliefs 
and their factual coherence. It represents one side 
of the interdependence of practical attitudes and 
factual beliefs. The other side, as has been pointed 
out earlier, is represented by the circumstance that 
every principle of coherence—practical or factual 
—is the object of a preference, belonging to a 
system of attitudes which is required to be practi- 
cally coherent. Thus in a Kantian ontology the 
principle of causality, which is one of its principles 
of factual coherence, is accepted as a matter of 
practical preference and thus subjected to the 


Id 


practical coherence-principles of this ontology; 
while the categorial imperative, which is one of its 
principles of practical coherence, in turn satisfies 
the requirement that the practical attitudes corres- 
ponding to it be directed toward a system of 
situations or events which are factually, and in 
particular causally, coherent.’ 

Just as we distinguish principles of factual coher- 
ence from less comprehensive principles to which 
they bear some resemblance, so we must also 
distinguish principles of practical coherence from 
limited or restricted principles of practical coher- 
ence. Such principles may, in particular, be 
directed toward a class of practical attitudes or 
they may rest on a theoretical idealization or 
fiction to the effect that all practical attitudes share 
some characteristic which in fact they do not 
possess. Both kinds of restriction are exemplified by 
the so called principles of prudence. In common- 
sense thinking these principles are usually regarded 
as directed toward all practical attitudes which 
are not immoral—morality being superior to 
prudence. In economics and related theoretical 
fields, on the other hand, the principles of prudence 
are usually construed as the only principles of 
rational conduct—moral principles being excluded 
from consideration.on heuristic or other grounds. 


8. PRUDENCE AS RESTRICTED OR QUALIFIED 
PRACTICAL COHERENCE 


A person’s, say A’s, principle of prudence 
expresses a secondary attitude which (i) is directed 
toward all of 4’s morally indifferent practical 
attitudes or to all his practical attitudes treated as 
if they were morally indifferent, and which (ii) 
alone or in conjunction with other such principles 
selects from any set of practical preferences or 
indifferences the maximal preference or a set of 
maximal preferences. Among the main reasons for 
our interest in prudential principles are the moral 
relevance of prudence, since prudent conduct may 
be a duty toward others or oneself; the analogy 
between the divergence of very general factual and 
the divergence of prudential principles; and last 
but not least the light thrown by recent decision- 
theoretical analyses of prudential conduct—how- 
ever narrowly or abstractly conceived—on the 
notion of practical coherence. To make proper use 
of these analyses one has to be rather careful in 
distinguishing between the analyses of various 
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concepts of prudence and the propaganda for them, 
as well as between the empirical fact that people 
tend to behave in certain ways and the other 
empirical fact that they often accept standards of 
conduct of which their actual conduct falls short. 
We are here interested in prudential principles as 
standards, more precisely as principles of (re- 
stricted) coherence. 

The principles of maximization suggested by the 
theoreticians all imply that the person who accepts 
such a prudential principle is both able and willing 
to order his practical preferences and indifferences 
in accordance with the following postulates, in 
which p, q, r are (propositions describing) situations 
or events which 4 believes to be pairwise practi- 
cally incompatible. Trichotomy: For all and g— 
Ap>g or Ap<q or Ap-~q. Transitivity of prefer- 
ence: For all p, g, r—Ap>q and Ag>r together 
imply Ap>r. Transitivity of indifference: For all 
$, q, r—Ap~q and Aq~r together imply Ap~r. 

None of these postulates are implied by our 
definitions of practical attitudes and of their 
practical compatibility or incompatibility. ‘Thus 
although the definitions imply that every prefer- 
ence or indifference has two opposites, they do not 
imply the postulate of trichotomy, i.e., that any 
two practically possible situations or events are 
comparable. The possibility that, contrary to 
Bentham’s thesis, playing pushpin and reading 
poetry may not be comparable, has not been ruled 
out. Again, the two postulates of transitivity which 
relate three distinct practical possibilities are not 
implied by our definitions which relate only two. 
Indeed one can imagine circumstances in which 
the transitivity postulates might be “prudently” 
violated. For example, it might—say in accordance 
with the maxim de minimis non curat lex—be prudent 
to be indifferent between p and q and between g 
and r, because they differ only minimally, but not 
between p and r which differ more than minimally. 
Similarly, a person whose overriding desire is to 
appear modest might prudently prefer accepting 
a gift p (more precisely, p describes the acceptance 
of the gift by the person) to a slightly smaller gift q, 
and a gift q to a slightly smaller gift r, because in 
each of these cases the difference is small enough 
not to arouse the suspicion of immodesty, while the 
fear of this suspicion may make him indifferent 
between p and r between which the difference is 
big enough to arouse suspicion. 

Insofar as a person accepts the postulate of 


* Kant himself expresses the two sides of the interdependence by his doctrine of the primacy of practical over pure reason 


and by his thesis that “ought” implies “can.” 
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trichotomy and the two postulates of transitivity 
he may, and often does, accept the further pruden- 
tial principle of maximizing the so ordered prefer- 
ences. It is, however, possible that some people 
accept weaker postulates for ordering their prefer- 
ences and hence different principles of maximiza- 
tion. If so, we should be confronted with divergent 
principles of prudence at an earlier and more 
primitive stage of prudential deliberations than is 
normally assumed. In this connection it is relevant 
to draw attention to a remark by W. Edwards that 
the postulates of trichotomy and transitivity on 
the one hand, and the maximizing principle on 
the other might come into conflict, since “it might 
become too costly an effort . . . to maintain a 
weakly ordered preference field.” (See Edwards [1].) 

Starting with the acceptance of prudential 
maximization on the basis of the orthodox postu- 
lates, one may extend our set of prudential prin- 
ciples in a variety of directions. In each of them 
one will soon be faced with the need to choose 
between prudential principles which are incon- 
gruous with each other. For example, if we assume 
that every member of a community has his own 
prudential preference ordering and if on this basis 
we wish to maximize the welfare of the com- 
munity, we are faced not only with the choice 
between different welfare functions but also with 
at least one unsuspected, deepseated, and far- 
reaching antinomy, which makes the choice a 
difficult one. Similarly, if after the fashion of F. P. 
Ramsay and of von Neumann and Morgenstern 
we introduce an interval scale (corresponding to 
the Fahrenheit or Celsius scale of temperature) for 
the measuring of utility, the problem of maximizing 
it can again be solved by accepting a variety of 
different principles of maximization. (For a survey 
of the literature see the bibliography of Edwards 
[1] and [2].) There is no need to go here into 
details about the variety of prudential principles 
which have been actually accepted by different 
people or which have been proposed for acceptance 
by theoreticians. Nor do we have to raise, much 
less solve, the problem of deciding in every case 
whether a person’s decision violates a set of strict 
prudential principles or conforms to a set of rather 
lax ones. o 


9. ON THE COHERENCE OF PRACTICAL ATTITUDES 
AND THEIR ULTIMATE EVALUATION 


In emphasizing that prudential principles apply 
only to practical attitudes which are, or are 


treated as if they were, morally indifferent, the 
notion of moral indifference was left unanalyzed. 
However, a more detailed examination of practical 
coherence-principles, especially of their rôle in a 
person’s ultimate or unqualified evaluation of his 
practical attitudes, constitutes a first step toward 
the analysis of moral coherence and, hence, of 
moral evaluation. Let us, then, consider a practi- 
cally coherent system; that is to say, assume that the 
practical attitudes of a person conform to a set of 
principles (expressing secondary reflexive atti- 
tudes), which in the sense explained above (§7), 
are comprehensive, selective, not strongly dis- 
cordant with (not negatively dominated by) any 
attitude of higher level, and congruous with each 
other. Among the questions which naturally arise 
about the structure of such a system, the following 
are particularly relevant to our task. First, does 
such a system contain undominated—i.e., not 
merely negatively undominated—attitudes? If so, 
secondly, do some of these undominated attitudes 
dominate ail practical attitudes? And if so, thirdly, 
how does the domination of all practical attitudes 
by some undominated attitudes manifest itself? 

The answer to the first question is that there 
must be undominated attitudes if there is to be no 
unlimited progression of reflexive attitudes of ever 
higher level. The second question is empirical. 
However, if a person’s practical attitudes, his 
reflexive attitudes directed to them and his higher 
reflexive attitudes form a practically coherent 
system, there must be in it attitudes of second or 
higher level which, either directly or ma lower 
reflexive attitudes, establish this systematic con- 
nection. Indeed, if in a practically coherent system 
a comprehensive secondary attitude is not nega- 
tively dominated, it is either not dominated at all, 
or else positively or indifferently dominated by an 
undominated higher attitude which, oa the 
dominated secondary attitude, dominates all 
practical actitudes of the system. 

This brings us to our third question, namely the 
manner in which an undominated reflexive attitude 
can dominate all the practical attitudes of a person. 
To concentrate on the essential parts of the question 
it will be useful to introduce some special assump- 
tions which will simplify the discussion without any 
real loss of generality. It will be convenient to 
assume that the undominated reflexive attitudes 
are secondary, since what will be said about them 
is easily extended to undominated attitudes of 
third or higher level which dominate practical 
attitudes anly indirectly ota lower level attitudes. 
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It will further be convenient to consider only 
special cases of preference and indifference, namely 
the absolute pro-attitudes (4-+-p=Ap>mIp), anti- 
attitudes (A—p=Ap<"1p), and attitudes of in- 
difference (A+p=Ap~ |p), since these cases are 
of special relevance to ethics and since the intro- 
duction of the more general, preferential structure 
is merely a matter of technical refinement. Lastly, 
I shall not—apart from mentioning it here—con- 
sider the possibility that one and only one secondary 
attitude dominates all of a person’s practical atti- 
tudes. This is the case of somebody so completely 
self-satisfied, self-dissatisfied, or indifferent that he 
has only one (pro-, anti-, or indifferent) attitude 
toward all his practical attitudes. 

Everybody else’s—I suspect everybody’s—pri- 
mary practical attitudes fall into three mutually 
exclusive and jointly exhaustive classes, according 
to whether he has an undominated pro-, anti-, or 
indifferent attitude toward them. A practical 
attitude which is the object of an undominated, 
reflexive attitude will be called ‘“‘ultimately 
evaluated” and, according to whether the reflexive 
attitude is a pro-, an anti-, or an indifferent atti- 
tude, “ultimately approved,” “‘ultimately dis- 
approved,” or “‘ultimately (judged) indifferent.” 
The class of ultimately evaluated attitudes has thus 
the three mutually exclusive subclasses of ulti- 
mately approved, ultimately dissapproved, and 
ultimately indifferent attitudes.‘ 

Before examining the constitution of these 
classes it will be useful to extend our symbolic 
abbreviations in the following respects. We add the 
subscript ‘2’ to the symbols ‘+’, ‘—’, ‘+’ for a 
secondary attitude to indicate that it is undomi- 
nated; and we use ‘*’ ambiguously for ‘++’, ‘—’, 
‘+’. Thus A+,(A—) means that A has an un- 
dominated pro-attitude toward his anti-attitude 
which is directed toward p and A*,(A-+-p) means 
that A has an undominated secondary attitude 
toward his indifferent attitude which is directed 
toward p. Lastly, whenever it is important to 
distinguish explicitly between propositional vari- 
ables and propositional constants, the former will 
be indicated by small Roman letters without sub- 
scripts, e.g., ‘p’, the latter by such letters with 
subscripts, e.g., ‘Po - 

A person’s ultimate evaluation of one of his 
practical attitudes toward a situation or event, 
schematically A*,(A*f,), could in principle be 
either an evaluation by criterla or a concrete 
evaluation. In the former case A*f, is evaluated by 


A as a practical attitude directed toward a kind of 
situation or event, i.e., toward pọ as satisfying a 
certain necessary and sufficient or merely necessary 
condition or criterion. The criterion may be a 
simple or conjunctive attribute or a disjunction of 
such attributes. If the criterion is a necessary and 
sufficient condition, the ultimate evaluation can be 
schematically represented as follows: For all p— 
A*,(A*p) logically implies, and is logically implied 
by eC, or... peC,, (where “feC”’ stands for ““f is an 
instance of C”). It may, for example, be that A has 
an undominated like for his dislike of any situdtion 
or event which involves an exhibition on his part 
of pride, envy, avarice, lust, gluttony, anger, or 
sloth. If the criterion is merely a necessary condi- 
tion the logical implication is unilateral. 

A concrete evaluation is one that defies the 
employment of criteria, because what is evaluated 
is a practical attitude toward a particular situation 
or event in all its concreteness. It should be noted 
that strictly speaking the schema A* ,(A*f,) does not 
adequately represent a concrete evaluation since no 
proposition pọ is capable of fully describing a 
concrete situation or event with its unlimited 
properties and relational characteristics. Whether 
or not a person’s ultimate evaluations are or are 
not concrete is an empirical question. There is, of 
course, no doubt that the members of any society 
employ evaluations by criteria in order to facilitate 
cooperation and to make public (for example, 
judicial) checks available and controllable. What 
may be doubtful is whether these evaluations are 
ultimate or whether, like prudential evaluations, 
they are subject to restricted or qualified principles 
of practical coherence only. 

It seems that most people in our culture employ 
some negative and some very general positive 
criteria of ultimate evaluation. Most of them would 
ultimately disapprove of their liking for any action 
gua cruel action. And there are, I believe, very few 
people who do not have an undominated pro- 
attitude toward their liking of any action in so far 
as they regard it as belonging to the class of actions 
which decrease unnecessary suffering or which 
increase our knowledge of man’s place in the 
universe. However that may be, only principles of 
ultimate evaluation by criteria, that is to say 
principles to the effect that for all p—A*,(A*p), 
impose, alone or together with similar principles, 
a condition on all practical attitudes and are, 
therefore, principles of practical coherence in the 
sense of our definition. 


4 The ambiguity of the term “indifferent” is always resolved by the context in which it occurs. 
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10. ON THE ULTIMATE, 
TRANSPERSONAL EVALUATION OF PRACTICAL 
ATTITUDES AND THEIR MORAL COHERENCE 


So far we have considered a person’s ultimate 
evaluations of his own practical attitudes only. 
However, his undominated reflexive attitudes do 
not lose their reflexive character by being directed 
to the practical attitudes of a wider class of persons, 
provided that he himself belongs to it. Schemati- 
cally, A*,(X*p) is no less reflexive than A*,(A*), 
provided that the personal variable X ranges over 
a class of persons of whom A is one. A’s ultimate 
“‘transpersonal” evaluation is made from the social 
point of view, if X ranges over all members of A’s 
community, and from the universal human point 
of view if X ranges over all human beings. To be 
more specific A+,(X*p), A—,(X*p), A(X *p) 
respectively express that from the social (or 
universal human) point of view A ultimately 
approves of X*p, disapproves of it, or judges it to be 
indifferent. 

It seems to me a rather unimportant verbal 
question, whether a person’s transpersonal, ulti- 
mate evaluations of practical attitudes should be 
called his “moral evaluations” only if X ranges 
over all human beings, or also if it ranges merely 
over the members of his community. One might, 
on the one hand, feel inclined to call a person’s 
ultimate evaluations from the social point of view 
“moral” if they are his only ultimate evaluations. 
There seems little reason for denying the name ofa 
morality to the undominated reflexive attitudes of 
a Greek living in the 5th century B.C., whose 
personal variable X did not range over the bar- 
barians. On the other hand, by requiring X to 
range over all human beings, one is, I hope, in 
better agreement with modern usage. By adopting 
it, as I shall do henceforth, one moreover emphas- 
izes that morality is ipso facto social since if X ranges 
over all human beings, it ranges over the members 
of any human community. 

A person’s moral attitudes are, thus, his un- 
dominated, reflexive attitudes directed toward 
everybody’s practical attitudes including his own. 
By these reflexive attitudes, provided that they are 
congruous with each other, his and everybody 
else’s practical attitudes are evaluated as moral 
(A-+ .(X*)), as immoral (A—,(.X*$)) or as morally 
indifferent (A+,(.X*)). If these reflexive attitudes 
are comprehensive, i.e., if they alone or in con- 
junction with a finite number of other such 
attitudes impose a condition on all practical 


attitudes, they are principles of moral coherence. 
The evaluation of practical attitudes by (compre- 
hensive) principles of coherence is, as we have 
seen, evaluazion by criteria. Schematically, a prin- 
ciple of moral coherence can, therefore, be repre- 
sented by a proposition to the effect that for all p 
and for all X—A*,(X%p) logically implies, and is 
logically implied by, feC, or . . . feC,. If the 
criteria for the morality, immorality, or moral 
indifference of practical attitudes are merely 
necessary, the logical implication is unilateral. 

To stress an important analogy between prin- 
ciples of practical and principles of factual coher- 
ence, the fcrmer might also be represented in a 
somewhat different schematic form. Let us write 
M+!, M-?, M+? respectively for the class of practical 
attitudes which a person A evaluates as moral, im- 
moral, or morally indifferent; and M*? ambigu- 
ously for any of these three classes. Let us further 
assume that C is a necessary criterion for the 
practical attitude’s X*p belonging to M*?. The 
principle of practical coherence which corresponds 
to this assumption can then be expressed by: 
“Being an Af *?” logically implies “Being a C.” And 
this principle has the same form as a constitutive 
principle associated with a maximal kind of factual 
thinking. In particular, **, the class of practical 
attitudes evaluated as moral (immoral, morally 
indifferent) by a person A corresponds to a 
maximal kind employed in A’s factual thinking; 
and C, his criterion of morality (immorality or 
indifference), corresponds to a constitutive attri- 
bute of this maximal kind. For example, just as, 
say, the maximal, factual kind of Whiteheadian 
events is associated with the constitutive factual 
principle to the effect that “Being an event” 
logically implies “Being causally connected with 
other events,” so the maximal kind of moral 
(morally approved) attitudes as conceived, say, by 
a utilitarian is associated with the constitutive 
moral principle to the effect that “Being a moral 
attitude” logically implies “‘expressing the intention 
to increase the happiness of at least one person 
without decreasing the happiness of anybody else.” 

Indeed we may, analogously to the definition of 
a categorial framework of factual thinking, define 
the notion of a moral framework (a categorial 
framework of moral evaluation) as a categorization 
of all practical attitudes into the maximal kinds 
of moral, immoral, and morally indifferent ones 
together with their associated constitutive and 
individuating principles. As regards the latter 
principles iz seems clear that the individuation of 
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a practical attitude—moral or otherwise>—will 
depend on the individuation of the person having 
the attitude and thus on the framework of factual 
thinking which is presupposed by the moral frame- 
work. This dependence is only one aspect of the 
general dependence of practical coherence on 
factual coherence, which has been pointed out 
earlier (§7). 

It is not possible here to examine the great 
variety of actual and of some conceivable moral 
frameworks and of the principles of moral coher- 
ence which correspond to their acceptance and 
employment. Two remarks, however, may serve to 
indicate this variety. First, a constitutive attribute 
of a person’s class of moral (immoral, morally in- 
different) practical attitudes may be either a char- 
acteristic which does not involve attitudes or one 
which involves them. Examples are on the one 
hand “‘decreasing the number of starving people,” 
on the other “conforming to the standards of 
prudence which one would observe in dealing with 
one’s own interests.” Secondly, insofar as there is a 
multiplicity of factual frameworks (in which the 
situations or events are formulated, toward which 
the morally evaluated attitudes are directed) there 
must be a consequential multiplicity of moral frame- 
works (which contain the constitutive attributes 
instantiated by these situations or events). This 
multiplicity must be distinguished from the multi- 
plicity which arises from different categorizations 
of practical attitudes toward situations or events 
described in the same factual framework. It is 
conceivable and, I think, frequently the case that 
two people sharing the same categorial framework 
of their factual beliefs employ very different moral 
frameworks. 


11. MORAL COHERENCE 
AND THE CONCEPT OF MORALITY 


A person’s principles of moral coherence, as we 
have defined them, are principles of practical 
coherence. They are directed toward all his 
practical attitudes by imposing, alone or in con- 

-junction with other such principles, conditions on 
all of them. Their specific content consists, in 
particular, in the way in which they divide all 
practical attitudes X* into three maximal classes 
M, M-*, and M+" of moral, immoral, and 
morally indifferent practical attitudes by means of 
necessary and sufficient conditions for membership 
of these classes, or, at least, by providing necessary 
conditions for membership of them. Their manner 


of acceptance consists in the undominated pre- 
ference for these principles over any others with 
which they are incongruous. We have arrived at 
this definition by examining—and asking some 
natural questions about—stratified systems of 
attitudes which satisfy the requirements of prac- 
tical compatibility of all practical attitudes and of 
congruity of all undominated practical attitudes, 
while admitting discordances between attitudes of 
different level. However, there still remains the 
question whether the definition is empty. This is 
an empirical question, to which the answer is 
negative—as I believe on the grounds of intro- 
spection and observation (and as I believe experi- 
ments of the kind made by decision-theorists would 
show). Granting all this, we may ask how far the 
proposed definition of “moral coherence” corres- 
ponds both to ordinary and traditional philo- 
sophical ethical terminology. 

I shall here content myself with briefly indicating 
that it corresponds fairly closely to the notion of a 
morality as characterized by a contemporary moral 
philosopher whose competence, caution, and 
acuteness is generally respected by the philo- 
sophical community. W. K. Frankena (see 
Frankena [1]} distinguishes between a formal and 
a narrower, material concept of morality. A 
person’s “‘action-guide”’ is moral in the former 
sense if he (A) takes it “as prescriptive,” if he (B) 
“universalizes it” and if he (C) regards it as 
“definitive, final, overriding or supremely author- 
itative.” According to the narrower concept of 
morality a person has a morality “only if perhaps 
in addition to such formal criteria as (A) and (B)” 
his action-guide (D) “includes or consists of judg- 
ments (rules, principles, ideals, etc.) that pronounce 
actions to be right, wrong, good, bad, etc., simply 
because of the effects they have on the feelings, 
interests, etc., of other persons where ‘other’ may 
mean ‘some other’ or ‘all other’ and where the 
class of persons included may include the person 
who is using the action-guide.” 

The definition of moral coherence satisfies these 
criteria. Their acceptance is, moreover, justified by 
the analysis of practical and reflexive attitudes 
which led up to the definition: (A) The reflexive 
attitudes expressed by principles of moral coher- 
ence are ‘“‘prescriptive’” in being directed to 
practical attitudes with which they may be in 
concordance or discordance. ‘They are moreover 
self-prescribed or autonomous in a sense which is 
characteristic of moral as opposed, for example, to 
legal prescriptiveness. I should even be prepared 
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to argue that the discordance of an undominated 
reflexive with a primary practical attitude goes a 
long way toward accounting for the feeling of 
conflict between duty and inclination. (B) needs 
no comment. (C) The definitiveness, finality, and 
overriding or supremely authoritative character of 
moral ‘“‘action-guides” is expressed and explained 
by the undominated domination of a person’s 
principles of moral coherence over all his practical 
attitudes. (D) The social content of principles of 
moral coherence follows, as has been pointed out 
earlier, from the fact that if A’s personal variable 
X ranges over all human beings, it ranges over the 
members of A’s community. Insofar as man is a 
social and political animal, anybody’s reflexive 
concern with himself as an exchangeable repre- 
sentative of mankind cannot fail to have social 
content. 

The preceding account of moral coherence might 
possibly provoke the vague charge of an un- 
warranted subjectivism or relativism which makes 
morality a “mere” matter of attitudes. Since this 
charge cannot mean that moral attitudes skould 
not be regarded as attitudes, it probably implies 
that they are not mere matters of taste as are many 
primary likes and dislikes. However, on the pre- 
ceding analysis, which in taking the stratification 
of attitudes seriously differs fundamentally from 
the so-called “‘attitude-theories”’ of ethics, moral 
attitudes are not primary attitudes at all, but un- 
dominated, reflexive attitudes of a special kind. A 
possibly instructive way of answering the charge of 
unwarranted subjectivism and similar charges is to 
compare principles of factual coherence such as 
the principle to the effect that “being an event” 
logically implies “being causally connected with 
other events” with principles of moral coherence 
such as the principle to the effect that “‘being a 
moral {morally approved) attitude” logically im- 
plies “expressing the intention to increase the 
happiness of at least one person without decreasing 
the happiness of anybody else.” 

The most obvious differences between principles 
of factual and principles of moral coherence are 
that whereas the former apply to all factual beliefs 
of a person, the latter apply to all his practical 
attitudes; amd that whereas the former express 
comprehensive factual beliefs, the latter express 
comprehensive reflexive attitudes. By attending 
only to these features one might get the wrong 
impression that the principles of factual coherence 
are uncontaminated by attitudes, and that the 
principles of moral coherence are free from factual 


content. A retrospective glance at the preceding 
analyses must dispel this impression. They show 
quite clearly that both kinds of coherence-principle 
presuppose the concepts of empirical and hence of 
logical compatibility. In particular, the rotion of 
practical compatibility is reducible to that of 
empirical and hence of logical compatibility; and 
the notion of congruity of reflexive attitudes is 
partly defined in terms of practical compatibility 
(and partly in terms of concordance). 

The preceding analyses show, equally, that the 
acceptance of either kind of coherence-principle 
is a matter of attitude in that both are accepted 
in preference to alternatives. Principles o? factual 
coherence are accepted in preference to principles 
with which they are logically incompatible—the 
preference being primary and (positively or 
indifferently) dominated by principles of practical 
coherence. Principles of moral coherence are 
accepted in preference to principles with which 
they are incongruous—the preference being re- 
flexive and undominated. Thus both kinds of 
coherence-principle involve factual belefs and 
attitudes. To contrast them as if they exemplified 
an allegedly fundamental opposition of beliefs 
without attitudes and of attitudes without beliefs is 
to: block the way toward an adequate under- 
standing of their structure and function. 


‘ 12, From COHERENCE TO AN ABSOLUTE 
FACTUAL REALITY AND AN ABSOLUTE MORAL IDEAL 


Our examination of the notions of factual and 
practical coherence has, among other things, 
exhibited three ways in which systems of factual 
beliefs and practical attitudes can differ from each 
other. First, there can be a variety of systems all 
of which are internally consistent in the precise 
sense of satisfying the demands of logical, empiri- 
cal, and practical compatibility, as wel as of 
congruity. Secondly, there can be a variety of 
systems all of which are internally consistent and 
which nevertheless diverge from each cther in 
satisfying different principles of factual coherence, 
of moral coherence, or both. Thirdly, there can be 
a variety of systems all of which are internally 
consistent and conform to the same principles of 
coherence and which nevertheless diverge from 
each other in their more specific content. Before 
considering some of the reasons why the second 
and the third thesis is sometimes denied by philos- 
ophers and before considering the relevance of all 
three of them to the problem of truth, it will be 
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useful briefly to summarize our arguments in their 
support. 

Essentially they were all arguments ab esse ad 
posse. The first thesis seems to be generally accepted 
and follows in any case from the second. To demon- 
strate the second thesis—i.e., the variety of coherent 
systems-—for factual beliefs, it was shown that the 
principles which characterize the categorial frame- 
work of a person’s factual beliefs are principles of 
factual coherence and that different such categorial 
frameworks have been, and are being, employed 
by different groups of people. To demonstrate the 
third thesis—i.e., the variety of specific systems, 
conforming to the same principles of coherence— 
` for factual beliefs, the example of alternative set- 
theories was considered, whose postulates, though 
not comprehensive, are highly general. But, of 
course, more specific differences in factual belief 
would equally do for our present purpose. Since 
principles of moral coherence (and of practical 
coherence, generally) presuppose principles of 
factual coherence—a person’s practical attitudes 
involving his belief in their factual realizability— 
the demonstration of the second and third thesis 
for factual beliefs is ipso facto a demonstration of 
these theses for moral and, in general, for practical 
attitudes. However, it has been pointed out that in 
addition two persons sharing the same framework 
of factual thinking sometimes employ different 
principles of moral coherence; and that two 
persons employing the same principles of moral 
coherence sometimes differ in some of their specific 
moral attitudes—for example when these attitudes 
require “prudent” conduct. 

Contrary to the second thesis, and in spite of the 
historical and anthropological evidence in its 
favor, some philosophers tend to argue that the 
very nature or possibility of a person’s having 
factual beliefs, moral attitudes, or both, necessitates 
one, and only one, set of principles of factual 
coherence, of moral coherence, or of both. One of 
the reasons for such arguments is a confused notion 
of coherence, in particular a notion of intuitive 
or total coherence. Another 1s what might be 
called the “transcendental illusion.” It consists in 
mistaking one’s ignorance of alternatives for their 
impossibility; in a non-sequitur which overlooks the 
need for a uniqueness-proof where one is needed; 
in a petitio principii which defines the nature of 
factual beliefs or practical attitudes so narrowly as 
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to imply an allegedly unique set of coherence- 
principles; in the use of a special non-logical 
inference whose nature is, and is left, obscure; or 
in a mixture of all these features. 

Contrary to the third thesis, some philosophers 
go so far as to argue that the very nature or possi- 
bility of a person’s having factual beliefs, moral 
attitudes, or both, necessitates one, and only one, 
complete set of factual beliefs, moral attitudes, or 
both—the set being complete in the sense that the 
addition of any factual belief or practical attitude, 
not already contained in the set, would render it 
internally inconsistent. The main reason for such 
arguments might be called the “dialectical illu- 
sion.” It consists in the assumption that there is— 
in fact or in principle—available a special informal 
or dialectical Logic which reveals the alleged 
necessary connections. However, from the invalid- 
ity of transcendental arguments to the effect that 
the very possibility of a person’s having factual 
beliefs, moral attitudes, or both, necessitates a 
unique set of principles of factual coherence, of 
moral coherence, or of both, there follows a fortiori 
the invalidity of dialectical arguments to the effect 
that the very possibility of a person’s having factual 
beliefs, moral attitudes, or both necessitates one, 
and only one, complete set of factual beliefs, 
practical attitudes, or both. 

Is there, then, no absolute (mind-independent) 
factual reality and no absolute moral ideal? Our 
analyses imply nothing of the sort. They are, in 
particular, compatible with two mutually exciusive 
metaphysical positions. One is a correspondence 
theory according to which one, and only one, set 
of factual beliefs corresponds to an absolute factual 
reality and one, and only one, set of practical 
attitudes to an absolute moral ideal. The other is 
@ perspectivist theory according to which every 
coherent system of factual beliefs represents a 
perspective of an absolute factual reality and every 
coherent system. of practical attitudes a perspective 
of an absolute moral ideal. Of these two thought- 
possibilities each will appeal to different people. 
The second will, for example, appeal mainly to 
those who, while recognizing the multiplicity of 
mutually exclusive coherent systems and prin- 
ciples of coherence and while enjoying their com- 
templation, nevertheless hanker after absolute 
truth ‘and absolute values. Yet, although the 
analysis has left room for a choice, the choice 
itself has to be made on other grounds. 


Recerved January 12, 1971 
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II. DESCARTES ON HIS SUBSTANCE AND 
HIS ESSENCE 


DAVID 5. SCARROW 


N his “Synopsis of the Six Following Medita- 
tions” Descartes writes: 

. . . we must conclude from all this that things which 

we clearly and distinctly conceive to be diverse sub- 

stances, as we conceive the mind and the body, are in 

fact substances which are really distinct from each 

other.... (HR I, 140-141.) 


To conceive of “mind and body” as being 
diverse substances is to conceive of a disembodied 
mind, i.e., a being which has mental properties but 
no corporeal properties, and a mindless body, 
i.e., a being which has corporeal properties but no 
mental properties. To say that the mind and the 
body are conceived “clearly and distinctly” to be 
diverse substances is at the very least to say that 
there is nothing self-contradictory in the concept of 
a disembodied mind and in the concept of a mind- 
less body. But to say that the mind and the body 
“are in fact substances which are really distinct 
from each other” is to claim 


(1) that there is a disembodied mind and a 
mindless body, 

(2) that every mind is a disembodied mind and 
every body is a mindless body. 


How can Descartes pass from the premiss that 
disembodied minds and mindless bodies are logi- 
cally possible to the conclusion that they are actual 
and in fact the only kinds of minds and bodies? This 
passage from possibility to actuality has puzzled 
many of Descartes’ critics. My aim in this paper is 
to show how Descartes’ understanding of the term 
“substance” and related terms made this passage 
seem to him perfectly justifiable and made it neces- 
sary to conclude that the mind and the body “are 
in fact substances which are really distinct from 
one another.” 


I 


Often when Descartes discusses substance and 
substances he is presenting a version of Aristotelian 


ontology. Substances are things like Socrates and 
Plato. Modes are things like Socrates’ wisdom or 
Socrates’ justice. Although substances and modes 
are logically—and hence ontologically—distinct, 
what it is to be a substance and what it is to be a 
mode can be understood only by contrasting one 
with the other. One way of making the contrast is 
in terms of independent existence. A substance 
exists without logically requiring the existence of 
anything else (except God); a mode, on the other 
hand, requires the existence of something, a subject 
in which it exists. Thus Descartes says: 


... whatever by the power of God . . . is capable of 
existing without a subject, must... be termed sub- 
stance. (Reply to Objection VI, HR TI, 250.) 


and 


... the nature of a mode consists in this, that it can 
by no means be comprehended except it involve in 
its own concept the concept of the thing of which it 
is a mode... . (Notes on a Program, HR I, 440.) 


The contrast between substance and mode can 
also be drawn in terms of the contrast of complete 
and incomplete beings. Substances are complete 
beings which can be conceived in themselves; 
whereas modes are incomplete beings which must 
be conceived of through something else. 


... neither can I understand justice apart from a just 
being, or compassion apart from the compassionate; 
nor may I imagine that the same being as is just cannot 
be compassionate. But yet I understand in a complete 
manner what body is, that is to say, I conceive of body 
as a complete thing... . (Reply to Objection I, HR IT, 
22.) 


In making these contrasts between substance and 
mode Descartes took two important positions on 
ontological issues. First, he rejected Both platon- 
ism and nominalism. Modes such as Socrates’ 
wisdom or Socrates’ justice are not eternal, separ- 
able Forms. They are not substances. On the other 
hand, they are not nothing as nominalistic doctrine 


2 All references are to Philosophical Works of Descartes, ed. by E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross (two vols., Cambridge, 1931). 
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implies. They are real, but they are dependent and 
incomplete. They have the same sort of reality as 
the surfaces of a cube. Those surfaces exist; in fact 
there are six of them. But they have a dependent 
existence. The surfaces are modes of the cube. 

A second position Descartes took is: If anything 
exists, substances exist. This, of course, had long 
been a commonplace in philosophy. The idea that a 
property might occur at a particular space-time 
region without being the property of some subject 
—something which could have other properties as 
well and which could change its properties over 
time—did not occur to Descartes or to anyone else 
in the seventeenth century. Indeed, the doctrine 
that substances are the presuppositions of all exis- 
tence had solid Aristotelian roots and formed one of 
the parameters of seventeenth century philo- 
sophical disputation. No one was prepared to ques- 
tion the presupposition that there are substances. 
Accordingly Descartes was able to use this accept- 
ance as he developed the concept of substance in 
his own way. 

Another philosophical commonplace which Des- 
cartes traded upon was the ancient and honorable 
doctrine that every substance has an essence. 
Descartes used a variety of terms to speak of a 
substance’s essence. As a rule “essence,” “principal 
property,” “principal attribute,” and “nature” are 
interchangeable terms in Descartes’ philosophical 
writings. But however Descartes varied his termi- 
nology, he repeatedly insisted upon the traditional 
doctrine that each substance has one and only one 
essence. 


, . there is always one principal property of substance 
which constitutes its nature and essence, and on which 
the others depend. (Principles, Part I, LITT, HR I, 240.) 


attributes . . . of which neither is contained in the con- 
cept of the other . . . [cannot be] coexistent in one and 
the same subject, for that is equivalent to saying that 


one and the same subject has two different natures, . 


and this involves a contradiction. (Notes on a Program, 
HR I, 436.) 


Descartes followed the tradition of treating 
essence as logically different from modes. Whereas 
Fido’s whiteness is a distinct though dependent 
entity and Fido’s being white implies the existence 
of such an entity, Fido’s being a dog does not imply 
the existence of an essence, Fido’s dogness, which is 
distinct from Fido and yet dependent upon him. 
Being a dog is being a substance with a certain 


nature or essence. But the only reality is the 
individual substance. There is no distinct entity, 
dogness, which Fido “thas.” This clearly is the view 
which Descartes has in mind when he writes: 


Thought and extension . . . must not be considered 
otherwise than as the very substances that think and 
are extended, i.e., as mind and body... . (Principles, 
I, LXII, HR I, 245-246.) 


and when he says that these principal attributes 
are not “inherent in the substances, as in subjects 
diverse from themselves” (Notes on a Program, HR I, 


35): : 

But although they are distinct, modes and 
essences are logically related. The modes which a 
substance can have are determined by the kind of 
substance it is. A man can be just; but an apple 
cannot be just. Or, as Descartes would say, a thing 
whose essence is extension can admit of diverse 
modes; but it cannot admit of every possible mode. 


For example, it cannot admit of modes of thought 
such as affirmation and negation. For modes of 
different attributes cannot coexist “in one and the 
same subject” (cf. Notes on a Program, HR I, 435). 


Il 


These Cartesian dicta on substance, essence, and 
mode express views which can be found in Aristotle, 
and which even today can be taken as fundamental 
to an adequate philosophical logic or philosophical 
ontology.* But Descartes’ claims about substance, 
essence, and mode were not consistently Aristo- 
telian. They often involved a subtle shift in the 
traditional doctrines, a shift which yielded a 
radically new philosophical ontology. In this sec- 
tion I shall note three such departures from the 
traditional] doctrines. In the next section I shail 
show the role of these departures in Descartes’ 
arguments for dualism. Finally, I shall attempt to 
show what lay behind Descartes’ departures from 
the traditional doctrine of substance, essence, and 
mode. 


(1) One such departure is evident from the very 
beginning of the discussion of substance in the 
Principles 

By substance, we can understand nothing else than a 


thing which so exists that it needs no other thing in 
order to exist. (Principles, I, LI, HR I, 299.) 


At first this statement may seem to be just a way 
of defining substance by contrasting it with a mode. 


2 Cf. E. Anscombe and P, T. Geach, Three Philosophers (Ithica, 1961), ch. I, “Aristotle: The Search for Substance.” 
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A mode, e.g., Socrates’ wisdom, does need another 
thing to exist, namely, Socrates. So the mode is not 
a substance, but Socrates is a substance. Sometimes, 
as we have seen, Descartes does say something like 
this. But this is not what he is saying here. Here he 
is offering a much more restrictive concept of 
substance than that which simply contrasts sub- 
stance with mode. He is not saying simply that an 
entity is not a substance if it needs a subject in order 
to exist. He is saying that an entity is not a sub- 
stance if it needs anything else in order to exist. 
And this condition disqualifies Socrates as well as 
- Socrates’ baldness from being a substance. 

Descartes explicitly recognized this consequence 
of his definition. He recognized that he could not 
speak of both Socrates and God as substances in the 
same sense of “substance.” 


The word substance does not pertain univoce to God 
and other things. (Principles, I, LI, HR I, 239.) 


Only God satisfies the original definition of sub- 
stance. A modified definition must be introduced 
if we are to speak of Socrates or any man as a 
substance. It is necessary to distinguish between un- 
created substance, God, and created substances. 


Created substances . . . need only the concurrence of 
God in order to exist. (Principles, I, LII, HR I, 240.) 


But even this revised definition cannot save the 
substantiality of Socrates and other ordinary indi- 
viduals. For whether the “‘need” in the definition 
be interpreted in a logical or in a causal sense, 
ordinary individuals always need something beside 
God in order to exist. 

When ‘‘need”’ is interpreted in the logical sense, 
this definition says that something is a substance 
only if it is logically possible that only it and God 
should exist. But this implies that nothing which 
has substantial parts can be a substance. For if X 
is a substantial part of Y, Y cannot exist without X. 
- It is not logically possible for only God and Y to 
exist while X does not exist. But Socrates’ hand is 
a part of Socrates and, Descartes admits, (Reply to 
Objection IV, HR II, 99), it is a substance. Hence 
Socrates is not even a created substance. And of 
course similar arguments could be made for most 
other ordinary individuals. 

When “need” is interpreted in the causal sense, 
this definition says that something is a substance 
‘only if it is causally possible that it should exist 
alone except for God. This means that nothing that 
is causally brought into existence by something else 
in nature will count as a substance, and this con- 
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sequence is consistent with what Descartes says 

about substance in some other places, namely, that- 
it cannot be naturally generated or destroyed. (Cf. 

Synopsis of the Six Following Meditations.) Obviously 

neither Socrates nor most of the other things we 

might naturally think of as created substances can 

be counted as such when Descartes’ definition is 

interpreted in this way. 

2. Accompanying this tendency to deny sub- 
stantiality to ordinary individuals such as Socrates 
is Descartes’ repeated suggestion that substance is 
something which we do not perceive and which is 
hidden behind the attributes and properties which 
we do perceive. ‘That these attributes and properties 
belong to a substance is something which we infer, 
not something that we perceive. 


... when we perceive any attribute, we therefore con- 
clude that some existing thing or substance to which 
it may be attributed, is necessarily present. (Principles, 
I, LO, HR I, 240.) 


We draw this conclusion by appealing to the 
principal, known by the “natural light” that ‘‘no 
qualities or properties pertain to nothing” (Prin- 
ciples, I, XI, HR I, 223); that “a real attribute 
cannot be an attribute of nothing.” (Arguments 
Demonstrating the Existence of God, HR II, 53.) 
Substance, Descartes here maintains, is something 
whose existence we “conclude.”? And in his reply 
to Hobbes Descartes makes this point again: 


... we do not apprehend the substance itself immedi- 
ately through itself, but by means of the fact that it is 
the subject of certain activities... . (HR IT, 64.) 


When Descartes argues in this way he is not - 
making an epistemological claim. He is not arguing 
that we don’t perceive substance because we don’t 
perceive anything outside ourselves. On the con- 
trary, in these contexts Descartes allows that we 
may perceive attributes. His concern is to insist 
that we do not cognize the subject of these attributes 
in the same way. Even if we perceive extensicn, we 
do not perceive the subject or substance which is 
extended. The contrast with the traditional account 
of substance is clear. There is nothing in that 
account which implies or even suggests that sub- 
stance is in principle imperceptible. — 


(3) A third departure from traditional views of 
substance is found in Descartes’ tendency to 
identify a substance and its essence and to think of 
the dependence of a mode upon a substance as 
duplicated in a dependence of mode upon essence. 
The ‘first tendency—the tendency to identify a 
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substance and its essence—comes out clearly in the 
following passage from Notes on a Program. 


. the extension of a body can within itself admit 
diverse modes... but extension itself, which is subject 
of those modes is not itself a mode of material sub- 
stance, (HR I, 435.) 


Here Descartes says that extension is “the subject” 
of modes. But that which is the subject of ‘‘any 
property, quality, or attribute’ is a substance 
(Arguments Demonstrating the Existence of God, HR II, 
53-) 

The second tendency—the tendency to think of 
modes as being intimately dependent upon essence 
——appears regularly in Descartes’ discussions. For 
example, in the Reply to Mersenne Descartes dis- 
tinguishes between ‘‘unity of nature” and “‘unity 
of composition.” The former expression applies 
when two properties belong to the same substance; 
the latter expression applies when two substances 
are joined together. 


. . we Clearly perceive that to the same substance to 
which the possibility of having figure belongs, the 
possibility of moving also belongs, so that what is 
figured and mobile is one by the unity of nature. . . 
But we do not perceive the same in the case of the 
thing which we regard. under the form of bone, and of 
that which we view as flesh; hence we cannot take 
these to be one and the same by unity of nature, but 
only by unity of composition, viz., in so far as the 
animal possessing bone and flesh is one and the same. 
(HR IT, 242.) 


In this argument Descartes is preparing the way 
for explaining his position on mind and body. If 
that preparation is going to be adequate, the 
argument must be read as assuming the principle 
that modes are related to one another either as 
motion and figure are related or as bone and flesh 
are related. Motion and figure are related by what 
could be called “‘positive compatibility,” i.e., any- 
thing which is modified by being figured could be 
modified by being in motion. Flesh and bone, on 
the other hand, are related by “positive incom- 
patibility,” i.e., anything which is modified by 
being flesh cannot also be modified by being bone. 
What Descartes needs to assume to support his 
position on*mind and body is that any two modes 
are related by positive compatibility or by positive 
incompatibility. Given any two modes we can tell 
by inspection whether they can or cannot modify 
the same subject. 

Descartes’ justification for this assumption is an 
even more basic principle, namely, the principle 


that the modes of a substance are all related to its 
essence by implication. Any mode of a substance 
imples what the essence of that substance is. This is 
a much stronger assumption than the position 
mentioned earlier that the essence of a substance 
determines what kinds of modes it can have. But 
it is this stronger assumption which is clearly in- 
voked in Principles, I, LIII when Descartes says: 


.. extension in length, breadth, and depth ccnstitutes 
the nature of corporeal substance... all else that may 
be attributed to body presupposes extension, and is 
but a mode of this extended thing... . (HR I, 240.) 


For in saying that whatever is attributed tc a body 
presupposes that it is extended and that extension 
therefore constitutes the nature, the essence, of 
corporeal substance Descartes is assuming that each 
mode of a substance implies what is the essence of 
that substance. 

The same assumption is to be found in Notes on a 
Program. 


. . the nature of a mode consists in this, thatit can by 
no means be comprehended, except it involves in its 
own concept the concept of the thing of which it is a 
mode. ... (HR I, 440.) 


Insofar as Descartes is simply saying that to refer to 
a particular mode we must refer to the substance 
whose mode it is (e.g., Socrates’ wisdom) his state- 
ment expresses a traditional view about the logical 
properties of modes. But Descartes seems to be 
saying more than this. He seems to be saying that 
to understand what a particular mode is—what 
wisdom. is—we must think of the substance whose 
mode it is. We must do so, it would seem, because 
the mode implies the substance. But this is a view 
which is not to be found in the tradition. 

Not only did Descartes assume that the modes of 
a thing imply its essence; he at times suggested that 
the essence implies or in some way strongly deter- 
mines the modes. Thus in Notes on a Program he 
says: 

Thought itself, being an inward source from which 

these modes arise and in which they are inkerent... 

fis] an attribute which constitutes the nature of 

substance. (HR I, 436.) 


If we think of an attribute or essence in an Aristo- 
telian way as that which determines what a thing 
is, we should be puzzled by Descartes’ suggestion 
that the attribute thought gives rise to all the modes 
of a subject. For this implies that every thinking 
substance has identical modes—since their nature 
or essence is identical. But the paradax of this 
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interpretation is simply another sign that Descartes 
is not always conceiving of attribute and essence in 
the traditional way. 


II 


As the Objections to the Meditations clearly show, 
Descartes’ arguments for the proposition that there 
are only two kinds of substances, minds and 
bodies, and that he, himself, was a purely mental 
substance perplexed some of his most acute critics. 
And recent literature shows that contemporary 
philosophers continue to find the arguments per- 
plexing and challenging. My suggestion is that 
Descartes’ arguments can best be interpreted when 
they are regarded as assuming the principle of the 
intimate relation between modes and essences 
which has just been discussed. More specifically, 
I suggest that these arguments assume the followin 
three principles: 


(I) For each subject S, there is a true proposi- 
tion “S is E” which gives the essence of S. 
(II) “S is Æ” gives the essence of S only if it is 
implied by each true proposition “‘S is P.” 
(IIT) “S is E” gives the essence of S only if it 
implies the falsity of some propositions “S 

is P.” 


The first principle states that each subject has an 
essence. When this is conjoined with the second 
principle it implies that the essence of a subject is 
implied by each of its modes. The third principle 
eliminates transcendental properties such as being 
and being self-identical from being possible essences. 
For example, even though every true proposition 
“S is P” implies ‘S is identical with $,” being self- 
identical cannot count as the essence of $ because 
that property is compatible with S’s having any 
property whatsoever. The essence of a subject 
delimits the kinds of properties which it can have. 

It is plain how these three assumptions can be 
used to determine what is the essence of a given 
subject. Consider the argument which I shall call 
“Argument A.” A certain ball has the property of 
being a sphere, having a volume of a cubic inch, 
and being in motion. By (I) we know that it has an 
essence. By (II) we know that its essence is implied 
by each of these properties. But, so far as we know, 


all that is implied by each of these properties is 
being extended and the transcendental properties. But 
(IIT) eliminates the latter as possible essences. 
Hence we must conclude that the essence of the ball 
is to be extended. We can be as certain of this con- 
clusion as we can be that, except for the tran- 
scendental properties, this is the only property 
which is implied by all the properties of the ball. 

This pattern of argument is manifest in a passage 
in the Principles where Descartes for the first time in 
that work stated his position on the nature of 
substance. 


But although any one attribute is sufficient to give us a 
knowledge of substance, there is always one principal 
property of substance which constitutes its nature and 
essence, and on which all the others depend. Thus 
extension in length, breadth, and depth constitutes 
the nature of corporeal substance. For all else that 
may be attributed to body presupposes extension, and 
is but a mode of this extended thing; as everything 
that we find in mind is but so many diverse forms of 
thinking. (Principles, I, LIII, HR I, 240.) 


In claiming that “‘all else that may be attributed 
to a body presupposes extension” Descartes is 
assuming that every true proposition about a body 
implies that it is a body. Why does he assume this? 
Because he assumes (A) that every body has an 
essence; (B) that this essence is implied by each of 
its properties; and (C) that extension in length, 
breadth, and depth is the only non-transcendental 
property which is implied by all the properties of a 
body. So the subject of those properties has exten- 
sion as its essence. And this is to say that that 
subject is body. 

Although Descartes’ arguments in the Medita- 
tions make the same assumptions, they are not as 
apparent. In Meditation II Descartes points out that 
the only properties which he can ascribe to himself 
with certainty are those which imply that he is a 
thinking being. That he has various corporeal 
properties and powers is something which he can 
doubt, but he cannot doubt that he is thinking. 
And from this premiss Descartes reaches the con- 
clusion——though he does not draw it until Medita- 
tion VI—that thought is his essence and that he can 
exist without having corporeal properties and 
powers.’ 


3 The crucial paragraph in Meditation II is that which begins with the question “But what am ir” and ends with the answer 
“A thing which thinks.” The considerations which Descartes used to answer his question permit him only to answer the 
question: What properties can I know with certainty that I have? If this indeed is his question, then his answer must be taken 
to mean: What I can so far know of myself with certainty is that I think. a 

Thus interpreted, Descartes’ answer does not state anything about his essence. And although there are some suggestions in 
this paragraph that he is trying to state something about his essence, particularly the claim that thought “alone cannot be 
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How does Descartes get from the premiss that he 
can think of himself without corporeal properties 
and powers to the conclusion that he need not have 
corporeal properties and powers? Arnauld objected 
that the fact that I can think of a right triangle as 
having a base whose square is unequal to the sum 
of the squares of its sides does not show that there 
can be such a triangle.* How can the fact that I can 
think of myself without a body show that I can 
exist without a body? 

If there is any answer to Arnauld’s criticism it is 
in the argument in Medttatton VI. According to 
Descartes’ own testimony, this is the most authori- 
tative statement in the Medttations of his reasons for 
concluding that thought is his essence. It will be 
convenient to break the argument into three parts: 


(A) ... because I know that all things that I appre- 
hend clearly and distinctly can be created by God 
as I apprehend them, it suffices that I am able to 
apprehend one thing apart from another clearly 
and distinctly in order to be certain that the one 
is different from the other, since they may be 
made to exist in separation at least by the 
omnipotence of God. ... 


(B) ... and, therefore, just because I know certainly 
that I exist, and that meanwhile I do not remark 
that any other thing necessarily pertains to my 
nature or essence, excepting that I am a thinking 
thing, I rightly conclude that my essence consists 
solely in the fact that I am a thinking thing.... 


(C) ...yet because, on the one side, I have a clear and 
distinct idea of myself inasmuch as I am only a 
thinking and unextended thing, and as, on the 
other, I possess a distinct idea of body, inasmuch 
as it is only an extended and unthinking thing, 
it is certain that this I, that is to say, my soul by 
which I am what I am, is entirely and absolutely 
distinct from my body and can exist without it. 


(HR I, 190.) 


In (A) Descartes states a general principle which 
he proceeds to apply in (B) and (C). The principle 
he states in (A) is: 


If I can apprehend one thing apart from another 
clearly and distinctly, then they may be made to 
exist in separation at least by the omnipotence of God. 
If they can be made to exist in separation at least by 
the omnipotence of God, then the one is different from 
another. 


Hence, if I can apprehend one thing apart from 
another clearly and distinctly, then the one is different 
from the other (i.e., the one is not identical with the 
other). 


The key notion in this principle is the notion of 
apprehending one thing apart from another clearly 
and distinctly. How is this to be understood ? First, 
how are we to understand the notions of appre- 
hending “‘one thing” apart from “‘another” thing? 
This suggests that one is thinking of an object X 
under the description P and an object Y under the 
different description Q. But if Descartes were to 
conclude from the fact that one can think of X 
under one description and Y under a different 
description that X and Y are different, he would be 
subject to the objection that one and the same thing 
can be conceived under logically independent 
descriptions (for example, the Morning Star and 
the Evening Star). This objection would be rather 
like Arnauld’s objection. Only whereas Arnauld 
pointed out that Descartes’ thinking of two prop- 
erties as logically independent does not prove that 
they are logically independent; this objection 
would be that Descartes’ thinking of X and Y under 
logically independent descriptions does not prove 
that they are in fact non-identical. 

However, Descartes does not conclude that X 
and Y are different simply from the fact that one 
can think of X apart from Y. Rather, he draws this 
conclusion only from the fact that one can “clearly 
and distinctly” think of X and Y apart from one 
another. What is the force of “clearly and dis- 
tinctly” in this context? 

My suggestion is that to clearly and distinctly 
apprehend X and Y apart from one another is to 
know that there is no possible essence which both 
X and Y share—no possible £ such that “X is £” 
and “Yis Z” are both implied by the assumed pro- 
perties of X and Y. And this can be known by 
knowing (A) that all the properties of X imply the 
possible essence E but not the possible essence E’, 
and that all the properties of Y imply the possible 
essence Æ’ but not the possible essence £; and (B) 
that there is no other property which all the prop- 
erties of X imply (or that there is no other prop- 
erty which all the properties of Y imply). But if we 
know (A) and (B), then by (I), (II), and (III) we 
know that Æ is the essence of X and E” is the essence 


separated from me,” Descartes can be sympathetically interpreted as not meking any direct claims about his essence in this 
place. Certainly the further program of the Meditations does not depend upon his having any view of his essence at this place. 
The question of his essence arises when Descartes develops his metaphysics in Meditation VI. (Cf. HR I, 151-152.) 


4 HR II, 83-84. 
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of Y, and by the “common notion” that things 
with different essences are not identical we can 
conclude that X and Y are not identical. 

Thus I have suggested that the argument pattern 
which Descartes adumbrates in Meditation VI in- 
corporates principles (I), (II), and (III) and 
follows the form which is illustrated in Argument A. 
And this suggestion is confirmed by the actual 
development of the argument in what I have 
labeled parts (B) and (C) of Descartes’ argument. 

In part (B) Descartes proceeds to apply the 
argument pattern to the particular case of himself. 


(a) I know with certainty that I exist. 


This premiss is taken from Meditation II, and in it 
Descartes is not only claiming that he is appre- 
hending a particular substance, namely, himself. 
He is also indicating that he knows something about 
this substance—namely, that it has knowledge. And 
in knowing this about himself Descartes can infer, 


(b) I am a thinking thing. 
Moreover, 

(c) I know that there is no other attribute which 
is implied by those properties which I know 
that I have.® 

Hence, by (II), 

(d) No other attribute “necessarily pertains to 
my nature or essence.” 

But since by (I) I do have an essence and since by 
(II) my essence is implied by all my properties, and 
since by (b) and (c) only thought is implied by all 
my properties, it follows that 

(e) “My essence consists solely in the fact that 
I am a thinking being.” 

Having concluded that his essence is thought 
Descartes goes on to conclude in (C) that 

(£) This I is entirely and absolutely distinct from 

body. 


For the properties of body do not imply the attri- 
bute of thought, and therefore, by (I) and (II), 
thought cannot be the essence of body. ‘Therefore 
any body must be a different substance from me.® 


5 This is to interpret “I do not remark any other thing... 


” as claiming: I know that there is no other thing. . 


IV 


The argument in Meditation VI, as I have inter- 
preted it, strikes a contemporary reader as highly 
implausible because it turns on the assumption that 
any property of a substance implies the essence of 
that substance. In the next section I shall suggest 
why this assumption could seem so plausible to 
Descartes. But first I want to. consider a rather 
different kind of argument for the conclusion that 
my essence is thought. This argument probably 
will seem much more plausible than the argument 
of Meditation VI. 


Postulate A: P is an essential property of X if 
and only if X cannot exist with- 
out being P. 

P is the essence of X if and only if 
P is the only essential property 
of X. 

It is logically possible for me to 
exist even though I do not have a 
body. 

Hence (by A) having a bedy is 
not one of my essential properties. 
It is not logically possible for me 
to exist without some sort of con- 
sclousness—i.e., without thought. 
Hence (by A) thinking is one of 
my essential properties. 


Postulate B: 


Premiss 1: 


Conclusion 1: 


Premiss 2: 


Conclusion 2: 


Premiss 3: I have no other essential pro- 
l perty. 
Conclusion 3: Hence (by B) thought is my 
essence. 


The difference between this argument and the 
argument of Meditation VI, at least as I have inter- 
preted it, is this: in Meditation VI Descartes infers 
the essence of a substance from any ofits properties. 
In this argument, on the other hand, we infer the 
essence of a substance from its existence conditions. 
Thus in this argument to know some property of a 
substance is not sufficient for knowing its essence; 
one must also know what is necessary and sufficient 
for that substance to cease to be. Thus to know that 
Fido barks does not tell us anything about Fido’s 


- But such 


a claim to positive knowledge is required by the implication i in part (A) of the argument that what is to follow” will consist of 


clear and distinct conceptions, i.e., knowledge. 


$ It is interesting to note that shortly after Descartes has drawn the conclusion that he is distinct from his body in Meditation 
VI he twice more appeals to principles (I) and (II). (A) He argues that such powers as the power of motion cannot be attributed 
to a soul because “in the clear and distinct conception of these there is some sort of extension found to be present, but no 


intellection at all... 


.” (HR I, 190). (B) He argues that the power to produce sensations cannot belong to me since “it dces not 


presuppose thought.” (HR I, 191). In both of these arguments Descartes is assuming that the properties and powers of a single 


substance all imply the same essence. 
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essence; but to know that Fido is a dog and that 
dogs cease to be when they cease to'be alive is 
enough to know that being alive is one of Fido’s 
essential properties. 

There is some reason to interpret Descartes as 
employing this second argument as well as the 
argument in Meditation VI. Thus in his reply to 
Arnauld Descartes says that “nothing without 
which a thing can still exist is comprised in its 
essence.” (Postulate A.) And Descartes certainly 
thought that it was evident (as indeed it may be) 
that he could not exist without some: form of 
consciousness—though of course his body could 
exist without him. (Premiss 2.) And of course he 
would have had no difficulty accepting Postulate 
B as evident. So the question is: Does Descartes use 
Premiss 1 as a premiss in some of his arguments for 
the conclusion that his essence is thought? 

Some of his critics interpreted Descartes as using 
this premiss in Meditation II, and they pointed out 
that he was not entitled to do so. That he could 
doubt that he had a body did not imply that it was 
logically possible that he did not have a body. 
(Arnauld makes this point in Objection IV.) But 
Descartes agreed with this point, and he repeatedly 
insisted that in Meditation IT he was not making any 
claims about his essence and that hence he was not 
employing as a premiss the claim that it is logically 
possible for him not to have a body. His proof of 
this point, he said again and again, did not come 
until Meditation VI. And there, as we have seen, 
he does not employ Premiss 1 as a premiss‘in his 
argument. Rather in that place he proves that it is 
possible for him to exist without a body by proving 
that his essence is thought, and he proves this by 
assuming that thought as a mode of him implies his 
essence. 

In his response to Arnauld, however, Descartes 
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may be invoking something like Premiss 1. Arnauld 
had brought up the case where someone con- 
ceived of a triangle and mistakenly though? of it as 
not having one of its implied properties. Descartes 
responded by arguing that in conceiving of mind 
and body one is conceiving, not of a thing and a 
property, but of two “complete things.” {HR H, 
99.) In calling our conception of mind “complete” 
Descartes meant that the conception of a mind as a 
being which thinks is logically sufficient to specify 
a class of individual substances and that the posses- 
sion. of no other properties than modes of thought is 
implied by this concept. And this seems equivalent 
to saying that it is logically possible for a mind to 
exist without a body. Although this is not exactly 
Premiss 1, it is close to it. 

But there are surprisingly few passage3 in the 
Replies where Descartes asserts as a premiss any- 
thing like Premiss 1.7 Perhaps the closest approach 
to Premiss r is the statement in his reply to 
Gassendi that “‘from the fact that we sometimes 
notice [mind and body] apart, it is highly proper 
to infer that they are diverse.” (HR I, 256.) For to 
“notice” mind and body apart is to know that it is 
logically possible for mind to exist without body. 
But in spite of such passages as this, Descartes’ 
Replies give the impression that he never clearly 
distinguished this second, more plausible argument 
from the argument which occurred first in Medita- 
tion VI and to which he repeatedly returned in his 
Replies.8 


V 


In the second section of this paper I have noted 
three ways in which Descartes’ view of substance 
diverged from an Aristotelian account. In the 
third section I have interpreted some of Descartes’ 


? It is also surprising to note that all of the objections to Descartes’ claim that thought is the essence of a mind are directed. 
to Meditation II. None of them are directed to the crucial passage in Meditation VI. 

? Malcolm in his “Descartes’ Proof That His Essence is Thinking” (Philosophical Review, vol. 74, July 1965) suggests that 
Descartes derived his conclusion from the principle: 


x is my essence if it is the case that if J am aware of x then (necessarily) I am aware of myself and if I am aware of myself 
then {necessarily} I am aware of x. 


There are two main objections to this suggestion. (1) As Malcolm admits, if this is the operative assumption, then Descartes’ 
conclusion about his essence follows from what he says in Meditation II. But Descartes says explicitly in many places that he 
does not give 2U the considerations required to draw his conclusion until Meditation VI. (2) Descartes’ arguments are logical 
and ontological, not epistemological. They appeal to the logical relations between a thing’s properties and its essence. There 
is simply no textual evidence that Descartes used Malcolm’s principle. Malcolm apparently thinks that there is no other way 
to explain how Descartes could arrive at his conclusion than to attribute to him this principle. But I have noted two other ways 
that would have led Descartes to his conclusion, and for each of these ways there is some textual support. 

Anthony Kenny, in his discussion of Descartes’ proof that his essence is thought, also rejects Malcolm’s interpretation. But 
Kenny is content to claim that Descartes’ conclusion rests on an argument from ignorance: since I don’t know that I havea 
body, having a body is not essential to me. Cf. Anthony Kenny, Descartes (New York, 1968), pp. 79—95. 
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arguments for dualism as depending upon these 
departures. In this section I offer a suggestion to 
explain how Descartes could find these departures 
so natural and so compelling. | 

' Part of the explanation turns on the dual role 
which traditional accounts of substance and essence 
had always played—roles which prior to the 18th 
_ century were confusedly bound up with one 
another in the minds of most philosophers. One 
role of an account of substance and essence is that 
of providing a philosophical logic and ontology. As 
philosophical logic an account of substance and 
essence will point out the differences between some 
concepts and others, e.g., the difference between 
the concept dog and the concept brown as they 
function in the two sentences ‘‘Fido is a dog”? and 
“Fido is brown.” As a philosophical ontology an 
account of substance and essence may point out 
differences between dogs and browns, e.g., that the 
identity of indiscernibles applies to browns but not 
to dogs. It may also point out the difference 
between being a dog and being brown—the differ- 
ence between being an individual of a certain kind 
and having a property. And at a very high level of 
generality it may claim that every entity which has 
properties is itself an entity of a certain kind. This 
high-level doctrine could be expressed as: every 
property qualifies a substance with a definite 
essence. 

The other role the concepts of substance and 
essence traditionally played was a scientific one. 
According to Aristotle and the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion, scientific knowledge is the explanation of 
properties through essence. ‘Thus the fact that Fido 
has four legs is explained by the fact that the essence 
of Fido is dog; the fact that Socrates is rational is 
explained by the fact that the essence of Socrates is 
man. The essence dog determines and thus explains 
the property being four-legged; the essence man deter- 
mines and thus explains the property being rational. 
But this program for science has two limitations. 
(1) It admittedly cannot explain all the properties 
of a thing. Thus, though Fido’s having four legs 
might be explained by his essence, his having white 
spots cannot be explained in this way and is there- 
fore beyond the perview of science. This property 
is one of Fido’s accidents. (2) Not everything has an 
essence which can plausibly be taken to determine 
any of its properties. For example, the essence of a 
table is to be a table. But what determines that a 
table is heavy is not its essence but the wood of 
which it is made. And what determines that a 
table has four legs is likewise not its essence but the 
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carpenter who made it. ‘There was a certain plausi- 
bility in thinking of the essence of a natural object 
like a dog or a man as determining its properties. 
But it is not at all plausible to suppose that the 
essence of an artificial object determines its prop- 
erties. 

The fundamental reason for Descartes’ modifi- 
cation of traditional doctrines of substance and 
essence was his rejection of this view of scientific 
explanation. As a visionary scientist, Descartes was 
convinced (1) that every body—not just natural 
bodies—was subject to scientific explanation; (2) 
that every property of a body could be scientifically 
explained and that therefore there were no “‘acci- 
dents”; and (3) that there was basically one kind 
of principle which would serve to explain the prop- 
erties of all bodies. Descartes spoke of this ex- 
planatory and determinative principle as the 
essence of bodies; he identified this essence as 
extension; and he expressed his scientific vision by 
saying that the essence of all bodies is extension. 
But in saying this Descartes was not denying that 
there were various kinds of bodies—dogs, men, 
garments, etc. (Cf., for example, Notes on a Program 
HR I, 436, where Descartes mentions in passing 
that “garments are substances.’’) He is simply 
saying that these distinctions into kinds are not of 
genuine scientific interest. To understand the prop- 
erties of a thing what is important to know is not 
the kind of thing it is but what determines those 
properties. That is why it is important to know 
that the essence of any body is extension. 

Descartes used the traditional language of sub- 
stance and essence to express his scientific vision. 
But these terms took on a radically different signi- 
ficance in the cartesian context. In this context 
“material substance” means the stuff of which 
individual material objects are made. Moreover, 
this stuff has a certain nature or essence which 
determines the properties of the bodies which are 
made of it. Descartes used the term “extension” to 
characterize this essence. The doctrine that the 
essence of all bodies is extension thus is the doctrine 
that there is one fundamental stuff—extension— 
from which all bodies are made. Body is corporeal 
substance (stuff), and “‘extension in length, breadth 
and depth constitutes the nature of corporeal 
substance” (Principles I, LIII). 

Descartes’ claim that extension is the essence of 
all bodies is not—as it may sometimes seem to 
be—a logical or ontological analysis of individual 
kinds. Rather it is a scientific hypothesis about the 
ultimate stuff of the world. This stuff is thought of 
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as consisting of various portions (volumes) spread 
through space. Just as ice and liquid water are 
different states of the one stuff, so the different 
stuffs we empirically find in the world—wax, 
water, air, fire, etc.—are to be thought of as 
different states of extension. And just as it is the 
nature of water to assume different states under 
different conditions, so it is the nature of extension 
to assume its manifold states in the world. Descartes’ 
example of the wax in Meditation II expressed this 
theory of things quite clearly. At first the wax is 
hard, yellow, sweet-smelling. After it has been 
warmed by the fire it becomes liquid, colorless, and 
odorless. But it is the same stuff before and after 
the transformations. What remains the same is ex- 
tension, the stuff from which it is made. 

We are now in a position to understand how 
Descartes came to offer those idiosyncratic views of 
substance, essence, and mode which played such an 
important part in his argument for dualism. Where- 
as philosophers in the Aristotelian tradition had 
based their views of scientific explanation on their 
philosophical logic and philosophical ontology, 
Descartes formed his philosophical logic and 
ontology from his scientific vision that the essence 
of all bodies was extended stuff. In his arguments 
for dualism the concepts of substance and essence 
function as logical or ontological categories. But 
Descartes’ understanding of these concepts was in 
large part determined by his scientific theory. 

Consider first his definition of created substance 
as that which needs nothing except God in order 
to exist. As has been noted, this definition rules out 
the substantiality of an individual such as Socrates 
both because Socrates has parts and because 
Socrates comes to be and passes away. But sub- 
stance, on this definition, must be naturally un- 
generable, naturally indestructible, and naturally 
without parts. And this is just what extended stuff, 
as Descartes thinks of it, is. It is ungenerable, in- 
destructible, and without any natural divisions, 
even though it can be divided into infinitely many 
segments which move relative to one another. 
Descartes takes extended stuff as a paradigm of 
created substance and forms his definition accord- 
ingly. 

Next consider Descartes’ view that substance is 
something which is not perceived but is inferred 
from properties which are perceived. Again this 
view rules out ordinary perceivable individuals 
such as Socrates as substances but it fits in nicely 
with the paradigm of extended stuff as substance. 
Just as the stuff which is first ice and then water 
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(a) will be known through its manifest states, 
(b) will not be definable simply in terms of its 
manifest states, and therefore (c) will be known by 
inference from its manifest states—so extension will 
be known by inference based upon the manifest 
properties in the physical world. To know tke basic 
stuff of the world requires the use of scientific 
reason. One can no more know the ultimate 
physical reality simply ‘by using his senses than he 
can know the true size of the sun simply by -ooking 
at it. 

Finally, Descartes was convinced that tie pro- 
perties of the physical world were determined by 
the geometrical and kinetic properties of tke basic 
stuff, extension. His view was not unlike thet of the 
contemporary physicists and chemists who think of 
the properties of copper, water, brass, and the 
other elements, compounds, and mixtures a3 deter- 
mined by their atomic and sub-atomic structures. 
Moreover, just as the physicists and chemi:ts infer 
the structure of a substance from its observed 
properties, so Descartes thought that the geo- 
metrical and kinetic properties of a portion of 
extension could be inferred from its manife:t prop- 
erties. Thus in the order of being the structure or 
stuff determines the manifest properties; while in 
the order of knowing the manifest properties 
determine the structure or stuff. When this view is 
stated in the language of essence and modes, we 
get: In the order of being the essence det=rmines 
the modes; while in the order of knowing th= modes 
determine the essence. When we interpret the 
essence of a body as the stuff out of which it is made, 
we can understand why Descartes could zay and 
be convinced that a mode implies the essence of 
which it is a mode. By knowing a mode ofa body, 
he thought, one could always infer the stuf of that 
body by reasoning that only this stuff could deter- 
mine such a mode. As we have seen, this doctrine 
that a mode implies the essence of whick it is a 
mode plays a crucial role in Descartes’ arguments 
for the real distinction between body and mind. 
Now we can see why this doctrine appeared so 
plausible to Descartes. 

My explanation of Descartes’ revisions of the 
traditional doctrines ofsubstance, essence, and mode 
has been this: As a scientist, Descartes vas con- 
vinced that the properties of all bodies were deter- 
mined by the one stuff of which they were all made, 
extension. He then was guided by this scientific 
conviction in formulating his philosophical logic 
and philosophical ontology. Not that Lescartes 
clearly distinguished between scientific and logical 
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or ontological questions. On the contrary, he was 
no clearer about this distinction than were his 
predecessors. Nevertheless, it was his peculiar logic 
and ontology, not his scientific theory, which 
Descartes used in most of his arguments for 
dualism. ' 


VI 


I have suggested that we understand Descartes’ 
claim that extension is the essence of every body as 
saying that every body is made out of the one ex- 
tended stuff. Should we interpret Descartes’ claim 
that thought is the essence of every mind analo- 
gously? That is, should we interpret Descartes as 
saying that every mind is made out of the one mind 
stuff: 
If we adopted this interpretation then we would 
have to attribute to Descartes the view that there is 
one universal mind in which we all participate. 
Some of Descartes’ critics charged him with hold- 
ing this view.® But Descartes emphatically rejected 
this charge, and he insisted on the real difference 
between individual minds. Nevertheless, Descartes’ 
disclaimers do not settle the matter, and a survey 
of his characteristic statements of the view that 
thought is an essence of the mind shows that they 
are altogether parallel to his statements about ex- 
tension as the essence of body. Consider the 
following passages: 


Thought and extension . . . must not be considered 
otherwise than as the very substances that think and 
aro extended, i.e, as mind and body. .. . (Principles 
LXII, HR. I, 246.) 

Thought itself, being an inward source from which 
these modes arise and in which they are inherent... 
(is) an attribute which constitutes the nature of sub- 
stance. (Notes on a Program, HR I, 436.) 


Kalamazoo College 


I tried to remove the ambiguity from the word thought 
in the articles 63 and 64 of the first part of my Prin- 
ciples. Just as extension, which constitutes the nature of 
body, differs greatly from the various shapes or modes 
which it takes on; so thought, or thinking nature, 
which I consider constitutes the essence of the human 
mind, is far from being this or that act of thinking. 
Mind has from itself the power of choosing this or that 
act of thought, but not that of being a thinking 
substance, just as a flame has of itself, in its capacity 
as efficient cause, the power of extending itself on one 
side of the other, but not that of being an-extended 
thing. By thought, therefore, I understand not a 
universal comprehending all the modes of thinking, 
but a particular nature which receives all the modes 
just as extension is a nature which receives all the 
shapes.!0 


In the first and third passage we can understand 
the claims made about extension by thinking of 
extension as extended stuff. The passages assume 
that we shall understand the claims about thought 
analogously. And the second passage likewise is 
naturally interpreted as analogous remarks about 
extension would be. But this interpretation requires 
us to think in terms of thinking stuff and the 
universal mind. 

Insofar as we can make sense of Descartes’ 
claims that thought is the essence of mind we seem 
obliged to interpret him as committed to a 
universal thinking stuff. If we follow Descartes and 
reject this interpretation, then we shall have to 
conclude that his principle line of reasoning rests 
on an analogy which he cannot ultimately accept. 
Having drawn this conclusion, we must again raise 
the question: What did Descartes mean when he 
claimed that thought is his essence? The possibili- 
ties for deepening our understanding of Descartes 
that are implicit in the question have not yet been 
completely brought to light. 


Received October 9, 1970 


o Cf. L. J. Beck, The Metaphysics of Descartes (Oxford, 1965), p. 116. Beck's references are to ATiii, 403 and ATiii, 513. 


10 Quoted from Anthony Kenny, Descartes, op. cit., p. 68 


. This is from a letter to Arnauld of 1648. (AT v, 221.) Kenny notes 


that the quotation also appears in Beck, op. cit., p. 117. Kenuy’s translation is somewhat different from Beck’s. 
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III. IDENTITY THROUGH TIME 


DOUGLAS ODEGARD 


HERE are three views of identity through 
time which are worth considering. Two have 
received a fair amount of attention recently; the 
third has been badly neglected. One familiar alter- 
native maintains that the concept “identical with” 
resembles the concept “better than” in two ways: 
first, the statement “‘a is identical with b” is ellip- 
tical for some statement of the form “a is the same f 
as b,” where ‘f’ functions as a variable and can take 
different values in different contexts; secondly, 
there is nothing logically wrong with saying “a is 
the same F as b but not the same G,” even though b 
was an F and a G and a is an F and a G, just as 
there is nothing logically wrong with “‘a is a better 
typist than 5 but not a better stenographer,” even 
though a and b are both typists and stenographers. 
Peter Geach is the leading spokesman for this view. 
The other familiar alternative rejects the ellipsis 
thesis, while admitting that “ʻa is identical with b” is 


logically equivalent to “There is a value of f for 


which ‘a is the same f as b’ is true,” and denies the 
possible truth of “a is the same F as b but not the 
same G” under the indicated conditions (as well as 
under others), David Wiggins is a leading spokes- 
man for this view. The third alternative rejects. the 
ellipsis thesis, with the indicated caveat, but does 
not reject the possible truth of “‘a is the same F as b 
but not the same G” under the indicated condi- 
tions. If one wanted to attach a philosopher’s name 
to this view, then John Locke would be one of the 
earlier candidates (see Appendix). For convenience 
sake, let us call the three views, respectively, 
““Geach’s theory,” ‘Wiggins’ theory,” and “‘Locke’s 
theory.” 

Before going any further, it should be empha- 
sized that our only concern here is with identity 
through time. The constants ‘a’ and ‘i’ in “a is 
identical with b”? pick an individual out as it 
exists at different times—as in, e.g., “Sandra Jones 
is identical with Sandra Pirie, since Sandra Jones’s 

iP. T. Geach, Mental Acts (London, 1957), p. 69. 


*P. T. Geach, Reference and Generality (Ithaca, 1962), p. 99. 
5 Ibid, p. 152. 


tP. T. Geach, “Identity,” Review of Metaphysics, vol. 22 (1968-69), p. 3- 
“A Reply” (to Fred Feldman), Review of Metaphysics, vol. 22 (1968-69), p. 556. 
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maiden name was ‘Pirie’.” Both Geach and 
Wiggins develop positions which have a broader 
scope than this. For example, they are concerned 
with the logic of statements like “Cicero was 
identical with Tully” and “Miss Ambrose is 
identical with Mrs. Lazerowitz.” 

Geach’s theory is characterized by remarks such 
as 


a baby, a youth, an adult, and an old man may be 
unrecognizably different, although the same name is 
borne throughout life. But it is meaningless to say 
without qualification that the baby, the youth, the 
adult, and the old man are “the same,” or “the same 
thing,” and that this is what justifies us in calling them 
by the same name. .. . “The same” is a fragmentary 
expression, and has no significance unless we say or 
mean “the same X,” where ‘X’ represents a general 
term. ... What is implied by our use of the same name 
throughcut a period of years is that the baby, the 
youth, the adult, and the old man are one and the same 
man.+ 


I maintain it makes no sense to judge whether x and y 
are “the same” or whether x remains “the same” 
unless we add or understand some general term—the 
same F.* 


It is surprising that Frege should . . . have constantly 
assumed that “x is the same 4 as y” does split up 
into “x is an A (and y is an A)” and “x is the same... 
as y.” We have already by implication rejected this 
analysis.? 


I am arguing for the thesis that identity is relative. 
When one says “‘x is identical with y,” this, I hold, is 
an incomplete expression; it is short for ‘‘x is the same 
A as y,” where ‘A’ represents some count noun under- 
stood from the context of utterance—or else, it is Just 
a vague expression of a half-formed thought. 


I deny that any one relation .. . is He relation expressed 
by “is identical with.” My whole thesis was that “‘is 
identical with? expressed now one, now another, 
relation, according to the context of utterance.’ 
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If we adopt the notation used by Wiggins, 
Geach’s theory can be expressed as follows: 


(a) The statement “a = b” is elliptical for a state- 
ment of the form “‘a F b.” 

(b) There is nothing logically wrong with a state- 
ment of the form ‘‘(a F b) & a b) & (ga 


& gb & fa & fb).” 
The theory has the following corollaries: 


(c) (a =b) = (Af) (a b). 


(d) (Sf) (a F 6) does not entail (Vf) [( fa & fb) > 
(a b)]. 
The conjunction “(Ga & Gb) & (a = b)” does 


not entail “(a 5 b)” unless its second conjunct 


(e) 


either is elliptical for “a a b” or is elliptical 


for some other instance of “a — b” such that 


the value of demands the entailment; e.g., 
say ‘G’ replaces “horse” and the value of f is 
“stallion.” 


An advocate of Locke’s theory accepts (b) but 
rejects (a). Thus, he accepts (c), but on its own 
merits and not as a corollary of (a). He accepts (d) 
as a corollary of (b). He accepts the part of (e) 
which rejects the entailment but he does not accept 
the need for the proviso. Let me expand slightly on 
this last difference since it provides one respect in 
which a Lockean is at an advantage. 

According to Geach, if the conjunction “(Ga & 
Gb) & (a = b)” is elliptical for “(Ga & Gb) & 


(a a b),” then obviously it entails “(a a b).” And 
if the conjunction is elliptical for another statement 
of the form “(Ga & Gb) & (a F b)” such that the 


value of f semantically requires the entailment, then 
again the entailment holds. But if the value of f 
neither is G nor semantically dictates the entail- 
ment, then the entailment does not hold. A 
Lockean recognizes that “(Ga & Gb) & (a = 6)” 
may be elliptical in the indicated way and would 
agree that, if the conjunction is elliptical, then 
Geach’s proviso is relevant. But a Lockean also 
holds that “(Ga & Gb) & (a = b)” need not be 
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elliptical in the indicated way and in that case he 
would say that the entailment simply fails tc hold. 
Granted, since a Lockean accepts (c), he must 
admit that there is a reason for the truth of “e = b” 
and that a statement of the reason will take the 


form of “‘a F 6.” And it might be that the reason in 


the given case is that “a a 6” is true. But this does 


not mean that everyone who truly (or even know- 
ingly) asserts “(Ga & Gb) & (a = b)” either says or 


means “(Ga & Gb) & (az 6).” For example, he 


might accept the second conjunct on authority, 
without knowing whether its truth is based on 


“a = b.” And he could at least raise the question 
of whether this is so, which is something he could 
not do if “a = 6” simply meant “a = b.” Thus, 
according to Locke’s theory, if “(Ga & Gb) & 
(a = b)” is to yield “a a b,” it must be augmented 


by either “ab” or an instance of “a — b” in which 


the value of f is semantically tied to G, whereas for 
Geach the second conjunct must be understood as 
meaning one of these two things. 

Thesis (a) in Geach’s theory might be regarded 
as in part an attempt to account for thesis (b). 
Wiggins thinks that (b) (which he calls the “rela- 
tivization thesis” and labels R) constitutes Geach’s. 
final rationale for the thesis that if someone tells 
you that a = b, you should always ask “the same 
what as b?” But (b) is not the most fundamental 
part of Geach’s theory if the theory holds that 
someone must accept (a) in order to be in a 
position to accept (b). The reasoning might go as 


follows: “Thesis (b) implies that ‘(a zÈ) & 


(a z b) & (Ga & Gb)’ can be consistent and prima 


facie this might look curious because the conjunc- 
tion might seem to entail the inconsistent ‘(a = 5) 
& (a = by. Appearances are misleadigg, however, 
because ‘a = b entails ‘a = b’ and ‘a Z b entails 
‘a Æ b only if the entailed statements are either 
elliptical for the entailing statements or elliptical 
=b with special 
F Pp 


for statements of the form ‘a 
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values of f. Thus, ‘(a = b) & (a 4 bY can be just as 
consistent as ‘(a is better than b) & (a is not better 
than b} when the latter is elliptical for ‘(a is a 
better swimmer than b) & (a is not a better father 
than bP.” 

A Lockean would dismiss the legitimacy of this 
line of reasoning. He accepts (b) and therefore 


must deny that “(a b) & a b) & (Ga & 


Gb)” entails something inconsistent. But he does 
not do this by arguing that “(a = b) & (a # by” is 
either nonsense or possibly consistent. He accepts 
the latter conjunction as sensible and inconsistent, 


and denies that it is entailed by “(a = b) & 


(a = b) & (Ga & Gb”) For, although by (c) 


“a = b” entails “a = b,” “a Z b” does not entail 


“a Æ b.” That is (3f) a= 5) does not entail 


“a + 6,” which is to say that, although for some 
value of f a is the same f as b, a and b can still be 
the same individual, since there can still be some 
value of f for which they are the same f. 

To take an example, let us stipulate a use for 
“same corpus” such that a and b are the same 
corpus only if all their parts are the same. And let 
us use “same body” in its pedestrian sense such 
that a and b can be the same body without having 
all the same parts. Thus, the body I now have and 
the body I had as a baby are the same body but 
not the same corpus, since some of the molecular 
parts are different and my former body contained 
an appendix, whereas my present one does not. 
Now, Geach and a Lockean might agree that “My 
current body is the same body as my infant body” 
entails “My current body and my infant body are 
the same individual.” But they would do so for 
different reasons, since Geach would introduce a 
proviso specifying certain interpretations of the 
entailed statement and a Lockean would reject 
the need for such a proviso. More importantly, 
Geach would hold that “My current body is not 
the same corpus as my infant body” entails “My 
current body is not the same individual as my 
infant body” given the same type of proviso, 
whereas a Lockean would hold that there is a non- 
elliptical use of “My current body and my infant 
body are not the same individual” in which it is 
not entailed by “My current body is not the same 
corpus as my infant body.” For brevity’s sake, let 


¢ 3 ` í $ 


actrite e 


stand for “is the same corpus as”? and -F 


stand for “‘is the same body as.” 
The Lockean proposal for rescuing thesis (b) 


from inconsistency works because for it “a a b” 


has a number of implications, including ‘‘a is a 
corpus,” “b was a corpus,” “a = 6” and “a and b 


have exactly the same parts.” Thus, “ae b,” 


which can be read in such a way that it is true if 
anything presupposed or otherwise implied by 


“a F b” is false, is equivalent to the disjunction 


“my (a = b) v ~ (a is a corpus) v ~ (6 was a 
oe v ~ (a and b have exactly the same parts) 
v... and is true if any one disjunct is true. This 

means that, in the given case, a Lockean can 


assert ““a = b” on the ground that a and $ do not 


have exactly the same parts, without having to 
sacrifice “a = b.” 
One way of expressing the critical point here is 


to say that whereas the first conjunct in “‘(a F b) 


& (a = b)? is an implicit identity statement, the 
second conjunct is not an implicit “anti-identity 
statement.” The logic of the first conjunct is not to 
be assimilated to that of “ʻa is the same size as b” 
or “ʻa is the same official as b” since neither implies 
“a == b.” The logic of the second conjunct, on the 
other hand, is not to be assimilated to that of “This 
chair is numerically completely distinct from the 
chair Plato sat on when he wrote the first book of 
the Republic” if the latter is intended to imply that 
this chair and Plato’s chair are not simply different 
chairs but different individuals—i.e., that there is 
no concept ‘f’ under which we can say they are the 
same f (e.g., “collection of atoms,” “piece of 
matter”). The fact that a Lockean can utLize non- 
relativized concepts of identity and difference to 
make points of this sort gives him another advant- 
age over Geach. 

Geach does suggest a number of arguments on 
behalf of thesis (a) and presently I want to show 
that they are ineffective. First, however, note that 
if there is nothing which particularly recommends 
the adoption of thesis (a), it should be abendoned. 
In support of this, consider three further dis- 
advantages of the thesis. Henceforth, call thesis (a) 
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“relativism,” bearing in mind that relativism in 
this sense is independent of thesis (b) and is there- 
fore distinct from what Wiggins calls “‘the relativi- 
zation. thesis.” 

. (i) Relativism cannot flatly assert (a = b) = 


Punapaa 
a 
emme 


(Af) (a 7 b), since this would amount to a state- 


II 


ment like (a= b) = (3f) (a F b) and implica- 


tion only goes from left to right here. What relativ- 


7” 
= (3f) (a F b), and the fact that it cannot offer 
anything more interesting than this makes it sus- 
pect. A similar result occurs when it tries to provide 
an analogue of (Wx) (Wy) [(# =3) = (3f) («= 9) 

(ii) A relativist cannot do justice to “a = b 


ism must settle for, then, is the vacuous (3 f) (a 


because a T b.” For him such a statement must 
amount either to the incoherent “a rs b because 


ab or to the false a -p b because a G b 


except in a case where the meaning of ‘P’ and ‘@° 
dictates that if two things are the same G’s they 


_ 
— 


must be the same F’s—e.g., as in “a = b” and 
“a _— 6.” But intuitively it seems that “a = b 


because a T b” can be free from incoherence and 


falsity in a broader range of cases than this. 

(iii) Relativism gives the reflexivity of identity a 
rather curious shape. A relativist might regard 
(Wx) (x = x) as semantically equivalent to (Vx) 


(3f) (x F x). There is nothing intrinsically coun- 


terintuitive about the latter principle, but it does 
seem to be derived from the conjunction of (Wx) 


(x =a) and (Wx) (Y3) [E =3) = (4) E F2) 
and therefore the proposed equation is curious. 
Alternatively, a relativist might equate (Vx) (x = x) 
with (Wx) (Wf) [fx > (x F x)]. But in this 


case the proposed equivalent is suspect because 


tP, T. Geach, Mental Acts, op. cit., p. 69. 
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(Wx) (V) {E =) = YN E E) > = »)D 
is unacceptable. We must replace the latter prin- 
ciple with 

(Vx) (Wy) i =») = (WS) [F & fp) > (3w) (Az) 
[7 w) & OF z) & (w = 2)]} 

We can then combine this with (Vx) (x = x) to get 


(Wx) (Wf) (f* > (3w) (32) arg w) & oar z) 
& (w = z]). 

Replacing (w = z) with (3g) (w r z), we then get 
(Va) (Wf) (f > (Sw) (Be) (Be) [( F w) & 


(#2) & (wa) 


as an intrinsically respectable replacement for 
(Wx) (x = x). Once again, however, the putative 
semantic equivalent of (Vx) (x = x) is a principle 
which has been derived from a conjunction, one 
conjunct of which is (Wx) (x = x). 

Geach’s remarks suggest two further arguments 
in favor of relativism and he outlines a third one 
while discussing Leibniz’s Law. The two suggested 


arguments are: 


(1) If we do not adopt relativism, and if we are 
faced with a situation in which (e.g.) a and b are 
the same body but not the same corpora, and if we 
are asked to perform a counting operation through 
time which encompasses a and b, then we shall be 
forced into the uncomfortable position of having to 
say that a and b yield “two,” since they are two 
different corpora, but also yield only ‘‘one,”’ since 
they are one and the same body. The only accept- 
able solution is to relativize the counting procedure 


(2) In calling a baby and an adult by the same 
name, we imply that they are the same human 
being. We cannot without qualification say they 
are the same individual and thereby justify calling 
them by the same name: 


if an individual is presented to me by a proper name, 
I cannot learn the use of the proper name without 
being able to apply some criterion ofsidentity; and 
since the identity of a thing always consists in its being 
the same X, e.g., the same man, and there is no such 
thing as being just “the same,” my application of the 
proper name is justified only if (e.g.) its meaning 
includes its being applicable to a man.® 
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Reply to (1): We should not overlook the fact 
that the terms of reference of given counting 
operations are variable. For example, even within 
an identity statement we can say ‘“Those two 
(three, four...) things are one and the same” and 
one kind of counting operation might be to deter- 
mine how many things an identity claim seeks to 
identify, even though, if the claim is true, it in a 
sense picks out only one thing. Alternatively, the 
principle governing a counting operation might be 
such that two things would count as one so long as 
there was some value of f for which we could say 
that they are the same f; otherwise they would 
count as more than one. In that case if a and b are 
the same body but not the same corpus, they would 
count as one. On the other hand, the operation 
might be such that for certain purposes a and b 
would count as two, because they are different 
corpora, whereas for other purposes they would 
count as one, because they are the same body. The 
results of a counting operation with respect to a and 
6 will therefore vary as the operation’s terms of 
reference vary. But there is nothing in this fact to 
lend support to relativism. All that follows is that 
not every counting operation through time will 
yield a correct count of different individuals and 
there is nothing strange about that. Nor does this 
imply that in counting different individuals 
through time, one may simply count individuals 
and not specific individuals, such as men, cats, 
chairs, etc. One cannot avoid counting specific 
individuals. But what one can do is to say, eg., 
“Here are two corpora which are not the same 
under any other sortal concept, and therefore here 
are two individuals.” This satisfies the demand 
that counting must be done under sortal concepts, 
and yet preserves a role for a non-relative diversity 
statement like “Here are two individuals.” 

Reply to (2): It is true that the use of the same 
name to pick out an adult and a baby through time 
cannot be ultimately justified simply by saying 
“They are the same individual.” It must be 
supported by something like “They are the same 
human being,” something which can be tested by 
reference to appropriate criteria of identity. More- 
over, in understanding the use of the proper name, 
we shall have to understand how to justify that use. 
But this does not mean that in using the proper 
name we must always imply that the given in- 
dividuals are both human beings (or some other 
specified so and so’s). For example, someone might 
tell us that a given baby, born in 1935, and a given 
adult, living in 1970, are the same individual and 
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therefore bear the same name, “John,” without 
telling us why such a claim is true. If we believe 
our informant because he is generally reliable and 
use “‘John” to refer to the baby and the man, we 
shall not be using “John” in a way which implies 
that the baby and the man are the same human 
being, precisely because we do not know whether 
their being the same human being provides the 
justification for calling them both “John.” For all 
we know, it might be because they are the same 
organic structure, or the same collection of mole- 
cules, and so on. Furthermore, even in a situation 
in which the use of “John”? does knowingly rest 
upon, and hence imply, their being the same human 
being, there is nothing wrong with suggesting that 
the use of the proper name also implies their being 
the same individual. The truths in (2) can be 
preserved, then, without going on to embrace 
relativism. 

Geach offers a further argument for relativism 
by trying to undermine Leibniz’ Law (See 
“Identity”). Strictly speaking, in so doing he is 
trying to establish more than just relativism as it 
is presented in this paper, since his doctrine is 
intended to cover the “contemporaneous” identity 
statements as well as statements concerning identity 
through time. I shall first sketch his argument as it 
occurs in its more comprehensive form ard then 
indicate how it might be revised to give it a suitably 
limited scope. 

The more comprehensive argument is: If ident- 
ity is non-relative, then there must be a criterion 
of identity which may be expressed as “Whatever 
is true of something identical with an object a is 
true of a, and conversely” or as “‘x is identical with 
y only if whatever is true of x is true of y, and 
conversely.” Call it the “Indiscernibility of 
Identicals”’ and label it ‘II.’ IT is unacceptable as 
it stands because it uses “is true of” in an un- 
restricted way. That is, it doesn’t restrict “is true 
of” to predicables of some definite language Z and 
is therefore vulnerable to the semantic paradoxes. 
But if we restrict “is true of” and attach the rider 
“in language L” to II, then one of two equally 
unpalatable results occurs. Either a and b may be 
identical, since indiscernible, in one language (L1) 
but not identical, since discernible, in another 
language (L2), even though L2 contains Lı in the 
sense that L2 is simply an enriched extension of Lr; 
or, if the variables in Lı and L2 are not regarded 
as ranging over the same values, because identity 
conditions in the two languages differ, then a pro- 
liferation of entities results which invites the use of 
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Occam’s razor. To take an example used by 
Geach, say Lı contains a concept “surman” which 
behaves such that if two men have the same 
surname, then they are the same surman. And say 
that Lı contains no concept which could be used 
to distinguish given surmen. Also, say that Le 
contains concepts which can be used to distinguish 
given surmen. In that case, according to the 
modified version of II, any two surmen may, 
relative to L1, be the same individual, since they 
will be indiscernible in £1, whereas relative to Le 
not every two surmen can be the same individual, 
which is curious. Alternatively, if, because of the 
difference in identity conditions, the constants in 
Lı cannot be regarded as picking out the same 
individuals as those in L2, then the mere intro- 
duction of an additional set of concepts will be 
regarded as introducing an entirely new set of 
entities, which offends Occam’s spirit. 

The limited argument is: Say Lı contains the 
concept “‘corpus” but not the concept “body,” as 
these concepts have been explained above. And 
say there is a situation in which, through time, a 
and 6 are the same body but different corpora 
because not all their parts are the same. A user of 
Lı is unable to say that a and 6 are the same body 
and suppose that Lı contains no other concepts 
under which a and b might be judged identical— 
i.e., in Lı there is no concept ‘f’ such that (3f) 


(a F b). In that case, by the modified I], a and b 
are different in Lı because there is no sortal con- 
cept under which they can be identified, and yet 
they are the same in any language enriched by the 
mere addition of “body.” Alternatively, if ‘a and 
‘P must pick out different individuals in Lı from 
those picked out in the richer language, then an 
intolerable entity proliferation results. 

Geach’s argument has been criticized by Fred 
Feldman and John Perry.” Among other things, 
Feldman claims that there is nothing particularly 
unattractive about making identity language- 
relative, but that even if one avoids this by making 
constants and variables in different languages 
range over different sets of individuals, prolifera- 
tion need not result because the richer language is 
not tied to the existential commitments of the 
poorer one. Perry argues that either Geach’s pur- 
ported identity statements are not really identity 
statements—e.g., “a and b are the same word- 
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types” amounts to “‘a and b are the same type of 
word”’—or the constants they use do fail to intro- 
duce the same particulars in different languages, 
but that in the latter case there is no undesirable 
entity proliferation. I think that Feldman and 
Perry are right on the proliferation question to the 
extent that if the constants in different languages 
do introduce a different set of entities, then, even if 
two languages are related as richer to poorer, the 
existential commitments of the two languages do 
differ, simply because the individuals they introduce 
differ. It is plausible to think otherwise only if one 
thinks that in using the richer language, someone 
is also thereby using the poorer language which it 
is said to “‘contain.” But this is a mistake. Someone 
cannot be using both languages at once. Conse- 
quently, contrary to what Geach suggests, the 
thesis that the constants in different languages pick 
out different individuais does not imply that if 
statements in the richer language are true, then 
statements in the poorer “‘contained”’ language 
must also be true, since in this context the question 
of truth cannot be separated from the question of 
existential commitment. For example, if A uses Li 
and B uses La, and A and B both say “a and b are 
different corpora,” then, according to the given 
hypothesis, if what B says is true, what A says is not 
true, because the existential implications of what 
A says are false. At the same time, although the 
charge of entitity proliferation will not hold up, 
the view which Geach is attacking ts subject to the 
charge that it makes the set of individuals over 
which the variables and constants of a language 
range a function of the sortal concepts contained in 
that language and rules out the possibility of 
successful communication between someone who 
uses a poorer language and someone who uses a 
richer language. Thus, someone who uses Li 
cannot understand someone who uses L2 when 
ostensibly each is talking about the same individual 
corpus—e.g., when the first person says “This 
corpus is brown” and the second says “Yes, it is 
brown.” This is intolerably restrictive. ‘Their 
ability to communicate at this level does not seem 
to depend upon their both being able to say of a 
given corpus that it is the same individual as such 
and such a corpus. : 

Feldman’s suggestion that there is nothing un- 
attractive about making identity claims relative 
to a language is itself not very attractive and Geach 


7 See Fred Feldman, “Geach and Relative Identity,” Review of Metaphysics, vol. 22 (1968-69), pp. 547-555; and John Perry, 


The Same F,” Philosophical Review, vol. 79 (1970), pp. 181-200. 
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is right not to be convinced by it. Feldman suggests 
a more promising line of argument when he 
suggests that (1) even if II must be abandoned as 
a mark of absolute identity, this does not require 
abandoning absolute identity, and (2) although a 
version of II which is not relativized to a language 
may seem to create semantic paradoxes, appear- 
ances may be deceiving and the paradoxes might 
be resolvable without relativizing “Iis true of.” An 
even more convincing objection, however, would 
be to point out that if an unrestricted II does 
generate semantic paradoxes, the restriction on IT 
which is needed to avoid this does not have to be 
as severe as Geach thinks. We could say, e.g., that 
a and 6 are identical only if they are indiscernible 
in all languages of the order ab, where a language 
is of order ab if it ranges over just those items of the 
same order as a and b. Thus, in the “surman” 
example, although two surmen may be indiscern- 
ible in Lı, they are discernible in L2 and, since La 
is of the appropriate order, they are therefore not 
absolutely identical. In the “corpus” example, 
although in Lı there is no concept under which a 
and b can be judged identical, there is such a 
concept in L2, and therefore they are absolutely 
identical. AH things considered, then, Geach fails 
in his attempt to undermine non-relative identity 
by undermining Leibniz’ Law. 

David Wiggins sets himself against both Geach 
and a Lockean by rejecting thesis (b).® Since he 
labels the thesis ‘R’, I shall use his label m the 
remainder of this paper. His argument against R 
has three parts: 


(i) R is incompatible with Leibniz’ Law—in 
symbols, (a= 6) > (V¢) (ga = $b). To conform 
to Wiggins’ phraseology, label the law ‘LL’ in 
this context. 


(it) LL cannot reasonably be abandoned. 

(iii) Specific cases, real or imaginary, which pur- 
portedly support R can be redescribed in such 
a way that they no longer offer such support. 


Wiggins thinks the most direct way of defending 
(i) is to take “a a as a value of ¢ in LL. If we 
substitute in a straightforward way, then we get 
(a = b) > [a5 a) =(@54)] (1) 
R insists on the possible truth of the conjunction 
(a = b) & (a7 b) & (Ga & Gè) (2) 


The first conjunct of (2) yields “a = b” which with 
(1) yields 


(aa) = (058) (3) 
Since “Ga > (az a)” is an axiom, therefore (3) 
combined with (2)’s third conjunct yields - 
azt (4) 


And (4) clashes with the second conjunct in (2). 
Consequently, the conjunction of LL and £ yields 
a contradiction. 

He defends (ii) by drawing on three premisses: 
(1) LL marks off what is peculiar to identity. 
Features like transitivity, symmetry, and 
reflexivity are unable to do this, either in- 
dividually or jointly. 

There is no independent case against LL. 
Appeals to non-extensional contexts are in- 
effective for want of a genuine reference to the 
individual in question. 

If LL is abandoned, then no weaker replace- 
ment is available to underwrite legitimate 
substizutions of identicals. 


(2) 


(3) 


Consider Wiggins’ defense of (i). If “a a 


counts as a value of ¢ in LL, then the question 
arises of whether LL must yield (1), or whether it 
should yield something like 


(a = 6) > {a5 4) = [a G4) v (48) ((@ G4) 
& (x = b) (5) 


In the vernacular (5) says that ifa = b, then a is the 
same G as a if and only if either a is the same G as 
b or there is an individual x such that a is the same 
Gas x and x = b. The first conjunct of (2) com- 
bined with (1) yields 


ene —_ 


(aa) =[(a% 6) v (3x) (a G4) & (x =4))] (6) 
and (6) combined with (2)’s third conjunct and 
“Ga > (az a)” 

yields 


a bv (3x) (a Ga) & (x = b) (7) 


And unlike (4), (7) does not clash with anything in 
(2). Hence, if (5) is what LL yields and not (1), 


8 See David Wiggins, Identity and Spatio-Temporal Continuity (Oxford, 1967), Parts 1-3. 
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then there is no contradiction in the conjunction of 
LL and R. 

Unless we adopt a tenseless interpretation of the 
notation being used here, LL should be regarded 
as yielding (5) and not (1). Otherwise, LL would 
be at a loss to account for identity through time in 
situations where the persisting individual under- 
goes a change. For example, say a and b are the 
same cup at consecutive times such that the cup is 
orange (“‘a is orange”) and was non-orange (“‘b was 
non-orange’’). If we take “is orange” (O) as a value 
of ¢ in LL and perform a straightforward sub- 


stitution of the kind Wiggins does with “a 7 , then 


we shall get 

(a = b) > (Oa = Ob) (8) 
Now, either “0b” is a tensed statement or it is not. 
If it is tensed, then either it is incoherent because 
‘p picks out the cup as it existed initially or “Ob” 
really means “b was orange,” in which case the 
condition that 6 was non-orange cannot be satis- 
fied. In other words, substituting in LL in this 
manner dictates either that the conjunction 
“(a. = b) & (Oa)” generates something incoherent 
or that the conjunction guarantees that the given 
individual was initially orange. Both alternatives 
are unacceptable. 

To avoid this dilemma when dealing with 
identity through time, one must substitute in LL as 
follows: 

(a = b) > {Oa = [Ob v (dx) (Ox & (x =b))]]} 9 
This in effect is to make clear that ifa = b and Oa, 
then the indiscernibility condition is satisfied either 
if Ob or if b has now become an individual which is 
orange. And this is exactly what was done above 


in the case of “a a when LL was made to yield 


(5) instead of (1). 

Now, adopting this type of substitution pro- 
cedure ts curious to the extent that it involves 
interpreting ‘ = $b” in LL in such a way that it is 
a disguised disjunction. There are two ways of 
avoiding the need to do this. One way is to insist 
that the formulae here are to be treated tenselessly. 
In (8), then, ‘Ob’ is to be understood such that it 
is true if either “fb is orange” or “‘b was orange” or 
“b will be orange” is true. In that case, there is 
nothing incoherent about “0b” and its truth does 
not entail that b was orange. If we abide by this 
interpretation, however, then the friction between 
LL and R disappears in a different way. For, 
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“(a a b) & (a a 6)” is no longer inconsistent. The 


first conjunct can be true as a result of the truth of 
“a has been the same G as b” and the second one 
can be true as a result of the truth of “a is not the 
same G as b,” and there is nothing to prevent both 
statements being true (cf. “Ob” being true because 
“b will be orange” is true and “~0Ob” being true 
because “b was not orange” is true). The only way 


that friction can develop between “an b” and 


“a Fyr is by reading the second statement as “a 


neither has been, nor is, nor will be, the same G as 


b,” and then it is not equivalent to “Z b” as the 


latter occurs in R. 

Before considering the second way of removing 
the need for performing curious substitutions in LL 
when dealing with identity through time let me 
deal very briefly with one possible objection. Some- 
one might argue that in (8) “0b” can be tensed and 
read as the coherent “db is now orange.” Hence the 
putative dilemma is resolved without such an 
Intricate substitution procedure and without resort- 
ing to a tenseless interpretation. Two things are 
wrong with this objection: First, if “0b” is read in 
this manner, then the same reading should apply 
to “Oa” and again incoherence would result. 
Second, even if the need for an intricate substitu- 
tion procedure is thereby eliminated in the case of 
“0,” it would not help the contention that LL and 
R are inconsistent. For, applying LL to get (1° and 
combining (1) with (2) then merely yields the 
conclusion that 6 is now the same G as a, which 
hardly contradicts “‘a is not the same G as b” as it 
occurs in (2). 

The second way of eliminating the need for 
curious substitutions in LL when dealing with 
identity through time is, not too surprisingly, to 
modify LL to make it look like 
(a = b) > (Wd) {[(pa > (3x) ($x & (x = b))] & 
[pb > (Ax) ($x & (x = a))]} 

In the vernacular it would read “If a is identical 
with b, then for any ¢ if a is $, then there is an 
individual which is ¢ and which is identical with b, 
and if b is ¢ then there is an individual which is ¢ 
and which is identical with a.” Thus, if “(a = b) & 


ao” is true, althoug e 6” is true of a and 


not of b, in being true of a it is true of an individual 
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with which b is identical. Granted, modifying LL 
in this way completely trivializes it, but perhaps 
this is what one must do if LL is to accommodate 
identity through time and lend itself to straight- 
forward substitutions. 

The modified, trivial version of LL will satisfy 
two of the conditions which Wiggins thinks must 
be satisfied either by LL or by some replacement. 
It provides a feature of identity not shared by other 
transitive, symmetrical, and reflexive relations and 
it does not come to grief over non-extensional 
contexts. It will not satisfy Wiggins’ third condi- 
tion, however, since it does not underwrite a 
straightforward substitution of identicals even in 
cases where such a substitution might appear 
legitimate. For example, it will not warrant moving 
from “My infant body and current body are 
identical and my current body is now missing a 
gall bladder” to “My infant body is now missing a 
gall bladder.” All it will underwrite is the move to 
“My infant body is identical with something which 
is now missing a gall bladder.” Yet at least it does 
underwrite this much, and it is arguable whether 
LL should underwrite anything more ambitious 
than this if it is intended to be a completely un- 
restricted principle. For, although LL can accom- 
modate intentional contexts, an unrestricted sub- 
stitutivity principle cannot. For example, “(a = b) 
& (S thinks that a is F)” does not entail “S thinks 
that ò is F,” whereas “(a = b) & (S thinks that a is 
F)” does entail “There is an individual such that $ 
thinks that that individual is F and that individual 
== b.” Consequently, as far as substitutivity is 
concerned, we must impose certain restrictions in 
view of intentional contexts, and once we do this, 
then the door is open for adding a restriction 


regarding identity contexts like ‘“‘a a Moreover 


—although I think this point is really unnecessary 
—-it is not clear why there must be a general 
principle with a shape like LL’s to underwrite the 
legitimacy of those inferences involving the sub- 
stitution of identicals which are legitimate. 
Wiggins’ attempt to use LL against R is therefore 
unsuccessful. There is no genuine clash between 
LL and R unless LL is construed as an unlimited 
substitutivity principle—and then it is no longer 
plausible. I shall not bother to supplement this 
general discussion with an attempt to show that 
Wiggins’ interpretations of specific cases are mis- 
taken. I shall leave this for the reader to decide, 


° John Perry, of. cit., p. 186. 


since, as Wiggins himself suggests, the real battle 
must be fought at the level of principles. 

John Perry, in criticizing Geach on Frege’s 
behalf, attacks R. Perry tries to show that “(a = 6) 


& (Fa & Fb)” entails “a F b” and that “(a F b) 


& (Ga & Gb) & (a ka b)” is inconsistent. One of 
his arguments against R is as follows: 


“(a= E) & (Ga & Gb) &(a% $)” is consistent, and if 
we make substitutions in the third conjunct which are 
licensed by the first conjunct, then we shall derive the 


absurd “‘a a a”. Alternatively, if we refuse to make 


the substitution, we deny the substitutivity of identi- 
cals, and this is equally absurd.* 


Geach can dismiss this argument by insisting 
that the substitution of identicals is permissible 


only if the value of f in “a= b” remains con- 


stant. But an advocate of R who rejects thesis (a) 
does not have this reply open to him. He does have 
a different reply available, however. He can say 
that a straightforward substitution is not allowed 
here precisely because the context concerns ident- 
ity through time. The most he will allow is either 


that “‘a = a’ might be read as the non-absurd “a 


is not the same G as it once was,” or that we are 
simply deducing “a is not the same G as an in- 
dividual with which a is identical.” If, as Perry 
suggests, this involves abandoning a “traditional 
and rather plausible’’ logical doctrine, then the 
doctrine’s plausibility is deceptive and the tradition 
is in need of a change. 

Like Wiggins, Perry also attacks R by consider- 
ing a case which ostensibly supports the consistency 


of “(a = 0) & (Fa & Fb) & (a z 5)” and offering 


a redescription which makes things look otherwise. 
For instance, say a statue of a man is molded from 
a piece of clay and later the same piece of clay is 
molded into a statue of a horse. Call the two 
statues Sr and S2. An advocate of R will say “S2 is 
the same piece of clay as Sı but not the same 
statue.” According to Perry, on the other hand, 
either $1 and the piece of clay are not identical or 
“Sr and S2 are the same piece of clay” is not really 
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an identity statement but has the force of “Sı and 
2 are made of the same piece of clay.” Now, I’m 
not too concerned about refuting Perry’s analysis 
of this particular example, since if the example 
fails to serve R’s ends, then more effective ones can 
be found. What I am primarily interested in are 
the reasons Perry offers on behalf of his analysis, 
since a critic of R must win the battle at the level 
of principles if he hopes to convert anyone at the 
level of specific cases. The merit of Perry’s position 
turns on whether he supports his first disjunct 
effectively, viz., the claim “Sr and the piece of 
clay are not identical.” He admits that the claim 
may look paradoxical to some but argues that 
appearances are deceiving because ‘“‘there are 
things true of the one not true of the other (for 
example, the piece of clay was bought in Egypt in 
1956, but not the statue) and the piece of clay may 
remain with us long after the statue is destroyed.’’!° 

_Perry’s argument draws on LL in a way which 
makes the law insensitive to the fact that we can 
say things like “The statue was bought in Egypt 
in 1956, although it wasn’t a statue then; it was 
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just a piece of clay” and “The statue may remain 
with us long after it ceases to be a statue, as a piece 
of clay.” And even if this objection is unacceptable, 
Perry must still come to grips with the version of 
LL according to which the piece of clay and the 
statue are identical in so far as the statue is identical 
with an individual bought in Egypt in 1956 and an 
individual which may remain with us long after 
the statue is destroyed as such. Like Wiggins, then, 
Perry fails to show that cases described in accord- 
ance with R are incompatible with LL, in any 
sense in which the latter law is tenable. Also like 
Wiggins, he is right in claiming that R rules out 
the unlimited substitution of identicals, but this 
should be regarded as a merit rather than a 
demerit. 

Geach’s theory is correct in so far as it contains 
R (thesis (b)) but mistaken in so far as it contains 
thesis (a). Wiggins’ theory is correct in rejecting 
Geach’s theory, but incorrect in rejecting R. The 
Lockean theory is correct in rejecting thesis (a) and 
in advocating R. All three theories are correct in 
accepting thesis (c). 
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Appendix 


John Locke undeniably accepts R, though there 
are two reasons for thinking that he would reject 
thesis (a). 


(i) He introduces the idea of identity as the idea 
we frame when we compare the “very being” of a 
thing by comparing the thing as it exists at one 
time with itself as it exists at another time, but 
there is no suggestion that, in so doing, we must be 
thereby thinking of the given thing as being the 
same so and so as itself at another time. 

(ii) Locke claims that “fone thing cannot have 
two beginnings of existence, nor two things one 
beginning” (Essay, II xxvii 1), a claim which can 
be symbolized as 


18 John Perry, op. cit., pp. 198—199. 


(Wx) (Wy) {(# =) = (3w) (Sz) [+ = w) & ipw) 
& (y = z) & (tpz) & (Szw)]} 

where ‘tp’ stands for “‘begins at time t and place p” 
and ‘$’ stands for “‘is of the same sort as.” For 
him it is a claim which we can consider before 
considering 


(Wx) (Wy) [E = 9) = Gf) & FI 


Consequently, it is gratuitous to think that for him 
the first claim has a structure like 


(Wx) (Wy) (AS) {( 4 y) = (3w) (32) [es w) & 


(ipw) & (9 4 z) & (tpz) & (Szw)]}}. 
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IV. SEMANTICS FOR LOGICAL AND NOMIC 
MODALITIES 


NIGHOLAS LA PARA 


I 


T law statements are in some way different 

from accidental generalizations is not contro- 
versial, but the explanation and analysis of that 
difference is a matter of dispute. Some, including 
the author, believe that law statements are logically 
different from accidental generalizations, and that 
modalities distinct from the logical modalities are 
employed in law statements. Many more philos- 
ophers think there is no logical difference between 
law statements and accidental generalizations. 
These modern Humeans think that laws differ 
from other generalizations only in that we opt to 
treat laws in a way systematically different from 
the way we treat the other generalizations. 

Either group, it seems, should be interested in a 
semantical theory—and hence, a logical system— 
of nomic modalities. The first group, insofar as the 
system can be applied to analyze the concepts 
grouping around laws—conditionals, dispositions, 
hypothetical reasoning, etc.—will regard it as a 
vindication of their view, especially as the system 
illuminates the difficult concepts of possible individ- 
uals, possible alternative states of this world, and 
possible alternative worlds to this one. The 
Humeans, since they admit that the treatment 
accorded to “lawful” generalizations is systematic, 
may regard the system of nomic modalities as a 
rather oblique way, not to be taken literally, of 
seeing into that systematicity. But even so regarded, 
such a system would be valuable. 

The full range of applications cannot be pre- 
sented here, for a good deal of discussion is required 
to see what features the applications must preserve 
if they are to be adequate analyses of such resistant 
concepts as, for example, subjunctive conditionals. 
Some indifations of applications will be given, 
however. 


Il 


A successful system of putative nomic modalities 
must meet certain requirements. First, and most 


basic, it must be shown that nomic modalities are 
distinct from the logical ones. The present system 
therefore contains both, so that the interrelation- 
ship of the modalities can be clearly seen. 

Since laws obviously contain quantifiers, we must 
also have a semantics for a combined system of 
quantifiers and modalities. In this context we have 
to face the issue of the “referential opacity” of 
logical and nomic modalities, which might call 
into question the coherence of such a combined 
system. Since the issue of “referential opacity” is 
generated by arguments centering around identity 
and the use of definite descriptions, the system is 
made rich enough to contain these. A complete 
resolution of the problems of quantifying into 
and substituting into modal contexts is provided. 
We then also have the basis of a theory of def- 
inite descriptions, one that does not analyze 
them away but takes them as linguistic units in 
their own right. The logical differences between 
names and definite descriptions are consequently 
clarified. 

There are (in an ordinary and harmless sense of 
“are”) other possible worlds, such as the worlds of 
Frankenstein, Superman, or Pegasus. The laws of 
those worlds are very different from ours. Our 
laws do not apply to the individuals just mentioned, 
whose very concept involves the kind of possible 
world containing them. But the laws of cur world 
do apply to more than the actually existing individ- 
uals. They apply to merely possible ones as well— 
Hamlet, the secretary in my lap, the event of 
impressing a voltage across this wire rather than, 
as now, dissolving it in acid. Another way of 
acknowledging this is to point out that alternative 
possible states of our world (the world embodying 
the true laws) can contain individuals that don’t 
exist in this, the real state. Our system must there- 
fore permit reference to and quantification over 
these individuals. 

Sharp metaphysical problems face the concepts 
of possible individuals and possible worlds. One is 
the nature of the reality of those entities. Another 
is the criterion of identity for individuals from 
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state to state, and world to world. If alternative 
states and worlds are to provide the basis for dis- 
course about “might-have-beens” and ‘“‘could- 
be’s,”” then some individuals in those other states 
and worlds must be identical, and some non- 
identical, with the actual individuals of the real 
state. Furthermore, a language permitting refer- 
ence to possible individuals creates the semantical 
problem of providing grounds for the truth-values 
of statements about those individuals. 

The metaphysical problems are resolved, first, by 
adopting a language containing non-referring 
names. These are taken to be the names of merely 
possible individuals, although they don’t really 
refer to anything. Reference to merely possibles 
proceeds by use of non-referring names. Use of 
“merely possible individual” is a perhaps mis- 
leading meta-idiom. The second step in meeting 
the metaphysical difficulties is taken by constructing 
possible worlds, etc.,—or more precisely, entities 
which permit idiomatic talk in terms of possible 
worlds and so forth—out of sets of linguistic items. 
After some discussion, this is done in complete 
detail in Sect. VII. 

This method of construction provides the ground- 
work for a criterion of trans-state and trans-world 
identity of individuals. Roughly, certain structures 
containing linguistic items are set up to play the 
role of possible worlds and possible states of a 
world, and in these, sentences play the role of facts, 
and names play the role of individuals. There is of 
course no problem with identifying names across 
these “‘possible worlds,” and from a nominalistic 


point of view, this gives the identity criterion for 


individuals. This, by the way, indicates that if 
6,=6, holds (fails) in one state of one world, it 
should hold (fail) in every state of every world.! 
Independent arguments for this feature are given 
below, and it will be incorporated in the con- 
struction. 

What of the semantical problem of providing 
truth-grounds for sentences about possibles—that 
is, sentences containing non-referring names? 
Following van Fraassen,? I allow that while there 
are only two truth-values, still certain sentences 
may lack a truth-value entirely (this is not the same 
as giving them a different, third truth-value, and 
should not be treated as such). In particular, this 
may happen to sentences containing non-referring 
names. But tt need not. The way is open for indepen- 
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dently specifying sufficient conditions for the truth 
or falsity of such sentences. Thus, the present 
system is constructed so that sentences having 
logically valid forms are true, indeed necessary, 
whether or not they contain non-referring names. We can. 
also require that any sentence implied by a true 
law of nature be true; a further word on that is 
provided in Sect. IX. In applying the system we 
could also demand, for example, that sentences 
about fictional characters which accord with a 
certain standard fictional account also be true. 


III 


Some requirements on a system that can provide 
an analysis of nomic notions have been laid out, 
and the method of meeting those requirements 
sketched in a preliminary way. Certain results of 
general logical and semantical interest have been 
seen to flow as by-products of the method employed. 
There are others. One is that the system is con- 
structed so that the logic generated applies to 
empty domains. The logic is therefore completely 
free of existential assumptions. Moreover, we have 
a semantical foundation for this very rich system 
of free logic, which settles questions of interpreta- 
tion for empty domains. 

A second result comes about through the 
devices used to resolve the problem of the ‘‘refer- 
ential opacity” of modal contexts. The leading idea 
is to distinguish between modalities de re and de 
dicto, and to show that names and definite de- 
scriptions behave differently in these contexts. ‘The 
sentential operator notion of modality (i.e., the de 
dicto sense) is taken as basic, and with the help of 
the A-operator, de re modality can be defined—in 
fact de re modality is seen to be a special case of a 
more general use of modality. The A-operator pro- 
duces predicates out of open formulas; (Ax, 9) 
(Rx, y) is just the two-place predicate R. With this 
operator one can then define predicates which 
contain modal operators; for example 


(Ax) (CF x) 


is the predicate “being-necessarily-F.” With such 
predicates, sentences using modality de re (which is 
taken to be “modality in the predicate”) can be 
formed. In this way we obtain a theory of the two 
types of modality. This approach, incidentally, 
sees it as a mistake to consider, as some have done, 


1 Note that I dispense with quote and quasi-quote conventions where confusion seems unlikely. 
3 Bas van Fraassen, “Singular Terms, Truth-value Gaps, and Free Logic,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 63 (1966), pp. 


481-495. i 
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that modality inside a quantifier is ipso facto 
modality de re.? 


IV 


A leading idea in understanding the logical 
modalities has been that necessary truth is truth in 
all possible worlds. Carnap has applied this idea in 
a nominalistic way in Meaning and Necessity. Can an 
analogous idea be mobilized to help with the 
explication of nomic modalities? 

It will be helpful at this point, for reasons that 
will become apparent presently, to drop for a bit 
the term “‘world.” In Carnap’s construction, the 
role of possible world is filled by state descriptions. 
Though we shall deal with entities analogous in 
certain ways to state descriptions, let us call our 
entities “histories.” 

A state description characterizes completely, to 
the limits of the primitive predicates and names of 
the language, a logically possible state of affairs 
(not necessarily at one instant of time; the language 
might allow for mentioning times and dates). We 
should like our histories to do the same. In a sense 
then, histories describe the “‘basic” possible facts. 
This does not mean that non-modal statements 
formed solely in terms of primitive predicates and 
extensional connectives do not have modal implica- 
tions. They do. And we could arrange for further 
such implications by putting restrictions on 
histories (and on later entities to be constructed) in 
much the same manner as Carnap uses meaning 
postulates to put restrictions on state descriptions. 
(But to simplify the exposition, I shall generally 
ignore this latter possibility.) So, a history is a 
basic level of description in a syntactic sense, and 
in another as well, to be noted in Sect. X. (Of 
course, we would expect a useful language to have 
as primitive predicates which are basic in a 
semantical and epistemological sense.) 

If the histories represent alternative logically 
possible states of affairs, we might expect that a 
statement is nomically necessary if and only if it 
holds in all members of a subset of the set of 
histories, where that subset is considered to ‘‘cor- 
respond” to actuality. The histories in that subset 
represent the nomically possible alternative histories. 
Other subsets represent other notions about what 
is nomically possible. It would be suitable, then, to 
call each such subset a world, where worlds now 
represent logically possible determinations of what 
is nomically possible. 


But a problem arises. We can no longer identify 
logical necessity with holding in every histcry. ‘The 
reason is that undoubtedly there will. be bogically 
necessary statements in which nomic modalities 
appear (nomic statements). But for nom:c state- 
ments we cannot give a criterion for holding in a 
history, since the same history appears in different 
worlds. Whether a nomic statement holds depends 
not just on a given history, but on the alternatives 
to that history; that is, on which world we are 
considering. 

This problem arises because, in following up the 
obvious ideas related to nomic modality, we are 
led to introduce more structure into our construc- 
tions than usual. We now have a number of 
“‘levels’’—statements, histories, worlds, tke set of 
all worlds, etc. We have seen the diffizulty in 
trying to tie logical modality to just one level. 

The solution is simple. We must first recognize 
that unlike Carnap’s state descriptions, the en- 
tities which in this construction represent alter- 
native possibilities must show hierarchical struc- 
ture. That is, when laws as well as “‘matters of 
fact” are taken into account, reality ma» corres- 
pond to world w with one of its histories A repre- 
senting the actual matters of fact, or to world w’ 
with one of its histories ’ representing tke actual 
matters of fact. Call such suitably structured 
entities “world structures.” Then a statement p, 
where [] represents logical necessity, hclds in a 
world structure W just if p holds in every world 
structure. And a sentence Np, where N represents 
a concept of nomic necessity more general than 
that mentioned previously (since p need not be a 
sentence whose holding relates only to Histories), 
holds in a world structure W just if p holds in every 
world structure containing the same world as W. 

Now, how will histories differ from Carnap’s 
state-descriptions? Like Carnap, a history will 
contain one, but not the other, of each pair of basic 
sentences. Also, in the interest of a simpler defini- 
tion of holding, we will include the ap>ropriate 
truth-functional compounds of the sentences in the 
history, i.e., the compounds validly implied by 
the sentences in the history. Moreover, since 
identity is one of the primitive predicates, we must 
place suitable restrictions on the conterts of the 
history (see clause (5) of the definition of a history 
as given below). 

But we have not yet taken account o? the fact 
that our language permits non-referrinz names. 


3 See, for example, A. N. Prior, Formal Logic, and ed. (Oxford, 1962), p. 209; and G. E. Hughes and M. J. Creswell, da 


Introduction to Modal Logic (London, 1968), p. 183. 
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This fact means that we must acknowledge that 
alternative states of affairs can differ not only in 
which individuals have which properties, but in 
which individuals exist. Such existence facts must 
be represented in our histories. To this end, we 
introduce into the language “‘basic existence state- 
ments,” which fall into pairs such as “( 3x) (x=b),” 
“‘mw( 4x) (x==5),” where b is a name. The first of 
these is intended to say that b exists, and the other 
to deny it. These statements are taken to be as 
fundamental as atomic statements; each history 
contains one but not the other of each pair of 
basic existence statements. 

Since the rules for holding for statements of the 
form “(Wx)E(x)” are independent of those for 
(3x) (x==b),” the use of the existential quantifier 
in basic existence statements is somewhat previous. 
However, virtue will triumph, for “~(Vx) ~(*=6)” 
and “(3x) (v==b)” are provably equivalent. 

If the use of basic existence statements is to be 
adequate in representing the various possibilities 
of individual existence, we must assume that every 
actual individual is named in the language (we 
shall have other names as well). This same assump- 
tion will allow us to interpret universal quantifica- 
tion in terms of substitution instances. 

However, Quine has noted that in certain rich 
languages not every entity can be named.‘ In 
particular, the class of all open sentences of the 
language which do not satisfy themselves can’t 
without paradox be named in a language adequate 
to express class membership. But languages where 
this problem interferes with the substitution- 
instance interpretation of quantification must be 
second-order languages. If we content ourselves 
with a first-order language, we avoid such prob- 
Jems. 

But even taking this first-order stance, might 
there not be entities more numerous than the 
possible names? To this I think there are two 
possible responses: either we staunchly assert that 
there are names enough, because, say, the names 
are indexed by the ordinals; or in the spirit of 
Carnap, we can simply accept that the quantifiers 
are relativized to the language, that ‘(Wx)’ is not to 
be understood as “for any actual x,’ but rather 
“for any actual x acknowledged by name in the 
language”; and similarly for the other quantifiers. 

In any case, in establishing the semantically 
valid statements, no account is taken of exactly 
how many names are in the language, except that 
it is assumed there are at least countably many. 
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Whether results similar to those achieved here 
can be obtained without the problems of sub- 
stitutiona] quantification, and without postulating 
a “real” realm of merely possible entities, remains 
to be seen. 


V 


- Before we construct the entities discussed we 
must note a certain assumption and its implica- 
tions. We shall assume that the languages dealt 
with have a specific and constant interpretation 
of predicates and a specific and constant inter- 
pretation of names. This means at least that the 
predicates have specified extensions in the real 
world, and each name has either a specified refer- 
ent, or none at all. But what does specificity mean 
for the histories we shall construct; in particular, 
what does it indicate concerning the inclusion in 
histories of identity statements of the form 5,=3,, 
where 5,,5, are names? 

It has already been noted that the nominalistic 
interpretation of possible individual requires that 
every history contain the same basic identity 
statements; for every 5,,5,, either every history 
contains 5,=5,, or every history contains 
~(b,=5,). But is this reasonable otherwise? 

It is not only reasonable, I think, but required 
by the specificity of the language, in particular by 
the constancy of the interpretation of names. For 
suppose that one history contains b=b, and 
another contains ~(b,=—6,). Then the system 
would allow that while 5, and bẹ are identical 
under one state of affairs, it is possible that they 
not be, for under another state of affairs they are 
not identica]. This, however, represents a real shift 
in naming. For, consider two names, “Cicero,” 
“Tully,” with the same actual referent, and ask 
yourself, “Suppose Cicero hadn’t been Tully?” 
What can you suppose but that, contrary to fact, 
the names had been made to stand for different 
individuals? Or, take two names with different 
actual referents, and ask, ‘‘Suppose Cicero had been 
Mark Antony?” One can interpret this as a request 
to imagine Cicero placed in one or more of Mark 
Antony’s situations. But that effort at interpreta- 
tion only points up the impossibikty of doing 
literally what is requested, an impossibility imposed 
by the fact that the names have different referents. 
Now take two names with the same fictitious 
referent, say, “Alexey” and “Alyosha” in The 
Brothers Karamazov. To suppose that Alexey was not 


£ W. V. Quine, Philosophy of Logic (Englewood Cliff, N. J., 1970), Pp. 53, 92-93- 
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Alyosha, one must imagine the story changed so 
that these names are made to name different 
characters. Finally, try supposing that Alexey had 
been Dmitri, and again you must change the story 
by changing the name conventions in it, or be 
faced with the same absurdity as for “Cicero” and 
“Mark Antony.” 

It should be noted that in those cases where we 
seem able and are ready to make suppositions of 
the form described without assuming changes of 
name conventions, we are réally taking a ‘‘name”’ 
to be a short way of specifying a description. Thus, 
“Suppose Clark Kent were not Superman,” might 
be an invitation to imagine that someone else can 
leap tall buildings at a single bound, etc. This 
simply means that names according to grammar 
may not be names in function. 

All the changes envisioned above are changes 
of convention which breach the required specificity 
of names by making their interpretation inconstant. 
Therefore it will be required, as mentioned, that 
every history contain the same basic identity state- 
ments. The basic identity statements to be included 
are chosen prior to constructing histories, for that 
choice is part of identifying and specifying the 
language. 

The result of this is that 6, =b, if true (false) will 
be necessarily so. This should cause no alarm. It 
does not mean in any vicious sense, as Harman has 
suggested,® that b, and b, necessarily name what 
they name. It simply means that $, and 6, name 
what they name as part of the ground rules of the 
language; within those rules they must name that, 
and no other. But one need not play with those 
rules—use that language, that is. 

Let us turn now to the constructive task. 


VI 


We must now specify the formulas of our 
language. First, we specify the following meta- 


variables: 
b, b4, . . . for names 
x, x,,... for individual variables 
u,u,,...for names, definite descriptions, 


and variables 
F, F, . . . for predicates, primitive and other- 
wise 
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E, E, . . . for formulas 
| De Ce TEE F 
E (b, b...) for formulas containing at 


least the items indicated by the variables 
in the parentheses. 


As basic vocabulary we assume an infinite number 
of predicates of any number of places; the primi- 
tive predicate ‘=’; names for every existing thing 
(see Sect. IV), and other names besides; the 
connectives ~, &, v, D; the quantifiers (Vx), 
[Wx], (dx) 5° the operators (Ax,,..., %,), Gx), O, 
N; and suitable parenthesis punctuation. 

Predicates, formulas, and definite descriptions 
are then defined by the following recursion: 


1. If F is a primitive predicate, then F is a 
predicate. 
2. (1x) E (x) is a definite description. 
3. If Fis an n-place predicate, then Fu,...u 
is a formula; =u; is a formula. 
4. ~E is a formula. 
5. E, & E, is a formula. 
6. Ev E, is a formula. 
7. Ey, > Eis a formula.. 
8. NE is a formula. 
9. DÆ is a formula. 
10. (Wx)£ is a formula. 
11. [Wx]# is a formula, 
12. (A) (x=b) is a formula. 
13. Ifthere are no free variables in E(x,, .. Xn) 
other than x; 1 <i <n, then (Av, -Xn E 
(xi, +++, Xn) is an n-place predicate. 
The above is a complete specification of 
predicate, formula, and definite description. 


Vil 


It was suggested earlier that a history will be a 
set of sentences. First we choose the basic identity 
statements that will be in all histories; call the set 
of them the basic identity set. Then a history contains 


1. The sentences of the basic identity set 

2. Exactly one atomic sentence from each 
basic pair 

3. Exactly one basic existence statement from 
each basic pair of those 


ë Gilbert H. Hara “A Nonessential Property,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 67 (1970), pp. 184-185. 
* The system contains two universal quantifiers, (Vx) ranging over “actuals,” and [vx] ranging over “actuals” and 
“possibles”; (Vx)E(x) will be true exactly when for every name b of an actual thing, E(b) is true, while [Vx]E(x) will be true 
exactly when for every name b whatsoever, E(b) is true. 
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4. The appropriate truth-functional com- 
pounds of the members of the history 


subject to the restriction 


5. If for two names b ba 5,;=0, is in the 
history, then Æíb,) is in the history if and 
only if E(b,) is in the history.? 


A world is any non-empty set of histories. 
Now, a world structure can be defined: 
A world structure contains exactly 


(1) One world w. 


(2) One of the histories 4 contained in w (called 
the “‘designated”’ history). 


World structures differ from one another according 
to which world appears, and which of its histories 
appears. 

The world contained in a world structure is 
meant to correspond to that world which would be 
the real world if the world structure were the 
“correct” or “real” world structure (the episte- 
mology of deciding on the correct world structure 
is not our concern here). The designated history 
corresponds to what would be the actual state of 
affairs if the world structure were correct. 

But this construction must be further compli- 
cated. No constructed entities contain sentences 
containing definite descriptions, and to define 
holding for such sentences, we must elaborate the 
construction. The idea will be to relate such 
sentences to sentences containing names instead of 
definite descriptions,-but to which name, if a 
description is empty? The answer I propose shall 
in effect say that in such a case the name is 
arbitrarily stipulated. To make this precise, each 
history A is paired with each mapping M from the 
definite descriptions into the names, which results 
in a collection of histories indexed by mappings (to 
be called histories*). Two histories* may vary in 
history, index, or both. And now we modify the 
previous construction by replacing “history” with 
“history*.” So we find, for example, that two 
worlds may contain exactly the same histories, but 
differ in that the histories are indexed differently. 
But for typographical simplicity hereafter, I shall 
write “history” and mean “history*.” 

Now holding can be defined (for sentences 
without definite descriptions) : 
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Holds tn a world structure W 
if and only if 


E, where E ranges the designated history 


Statement 


over atomic contains E 

sentences, basic 

existence statements, 

and their truth- 

functional 

compounds 

~E E does not hold. 

E&E, both Æ, and Æ, hold. 

Ev E either Æ, holds or E} holds. 

E,> £, either ~Z, holds or E, holds- 

[Wx] E(x) for every name b, E(b) holds. 

(Wx) E(x) for every name b, if (dx) 
(x==b) holds, then £(d) holds. 

(Ax) (E(x))b, when (6) holds. 

bis a name 

NE E holds in every world 
structure W” containing the 
same world as W (every W’ 
such that W’ = W). 

OE E holds in every world 
structure. 


Now, a definite description (1x) E(x) has a unique 
referent in a world structure W if and only if for 
some b, (37) (y=b) & (Wy) (E(y) = =b) holds in 
W. Let us abbreviate the expression just given by 
“RE(b),” which may be read “b satisfies the 
Russell condition for ‘the £’.” Then holding for 
sentences with definite descriptions is as follows: 





Statement Holds in W tf and only tf 
F... ax)E(x)..., either for some b, RE(b) 
where Fis a holds and F...6... holds; 
predicate ofoneor or for all b, RE(b) fails, and 
more places. the mapping which indexes 


the designated history maps 
(ax) E(x) on to 6,, and 
F... b... holds. 


VIII 


Some illustrations and explanations will be in 
order. Let p be an atomic sentence or truth- 
functional compound of atomic sentences. Then 
(6 holds in a world structure W just if p is in every 


T This clause serves to give the statements in the basic identity set the status of meaning postulates. Other constraints on 


histories or worlds would have similar effects. 
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history whatsoever. Np, however, holds in W just 
if p is in every history contained in the world in W, 
for that is the effect for the sort of p hypothesized 
of canvassing the world structures having the same 
world as W. 

Plainly, then, the simplest laws will have as at 
least part of their analysis statements of the form of 
[Vx]N(Fx > Gx)? Assume for simplicity that F and 
G are primitive predicates. Then this formula 
holds in W just if for every name b, referring or not 
in W, Fb > Gb is contained in every history of the 
world contained in W. N[Wx](#% > Gx) easily can 
be seen to hold on exactly the same conditions. In 
contrast, (Wx) V(Fx > Gx) holds in W just if for 
every name b which refers in W, Fb > Gb holds in 
every W” such that W ss W. 

For similar F and G we find that N(F(:x)Gx) 
holds just if F(ox)Gx holds in every W” such that 


W’ ws W. If we let i 
to any (x)E(x) in W, either for the reason that 
RE (b = holds in W, or that RE(b) fails for 


stand for the name assigned 


every b while the indexing maps (1x) E(x) onto 6%, 


we can say that W(F(1x)Gx) holds in W just if Fb° 


WwW’ 
holds in each W” such that W’ sw W. 

Consider, however, (Ax) (NFx) (ax)Gx. This holds 
in W just if NFB, holds; that is, just if F» ? holds 
for each W” such that W’s W. Since we need not 

G G 
have Fb y’ =Fb y 
be made using [] rather than N we see that 

(1) M [By (0x) Ea(*))] F (Ax) (ME(x*)) (ox) Ea (x), 

where M is either N or [] 
fails, as does its converse. In general, a definite 
description cannot move in or out of a modal con- 
text. The same is not true for names. We have 

(2) M[E,(b)] F (Ax) (ACE, (x))6, and conversely, 

where M is either N or [1]. 


This behavior points up the fact that since names 
themselves provide the trans-world-structure crit- 
erion of identity, names have “referential con- 
stancy,”” but that descriptions do not have any such 
referential constancy. For example, it may be that 
in W, RE(6,) holds, in W, RE(6,) holds, while 
b =b, fails in both. Moreover, the definition of 
holding for definite descriptions makes a sharp 


and since analogous remarks can 
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distinction between descriptions with a predicate 
applied to them, and those otherwise occurring in 
sentences. In the former case, the sentence is 
“about” the “referent” of the description according 
to the designated history of the world structure for 
which holding is in question. In the latter case, the 
sentence is “about” the “referents” of the descrip- 
tion according to the designated histories of a 
number of world structures related to the given world 
structure. 

In this way de dicto and de re modalities are 
crucially distinct for descriptions, and this produces 
an effect on the substitution principles valid under 
identity. Thus as already shown by (1), the 
following fails: 

(3) =t Elt) E Elta) where tta may be names 

or definite descriptions. 


But we do have 
(4) 6;=6,, Elb) & Elba), where 6,,b, are names 


(5) ty, F... to. BR... tg..., where 
F is a predicate, and ¢,,t, may be names or 
definite descriptions. 


We find, then, the following arguments invalid: 


(6) O(9> 7); g=the number of planets; there- 
fore, [](the number of planets> 7), 


(7) N (the man who drank this glass of strych- 
nine was poisoned); the man who drank 
this glass of strychnine= Jones; therefore, 

' N (Jones was poisoned), 


while this argument is valid: 
(8) (Ax) O (> 7))9, g=the number of planets; 
therefore, (Ax) (O (x> 7)) the number of 
planets. 


This argument may be read: Nine has the property 
of being necessarily greater than Seven; the 
number of planets is Nine; therefore, the number of 
planets has the property of being necessarily 
greater than Seven. 


IX 


The question of the relation of the present modal 
systems to the familiar ones in the literature 
naturally arises. Results have been obtained for the 
two modal propositional systems generated by this 
semantics by my colleague Robert F. Barnes. 
Exploiting Kripke’s semantic characterizations, 
Barnes has shown that the two modal propositional 


® There are same complexities in the analysis of laws which must await separate treatment. 
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logics each have the structure of S5. They are 
related by the expected 


(9) O Ek NE, but not conversely. 


Furthermore, the logical modalities “overpower” 
the nomic ones in the sense that QNE, NOE, 
CPE, POE are all equivalent to C/E; while ONE, 
NOE, OPE, POE are all equivalent to OF. 

In quantified modal logic, there has been con- 
troversy over the validity of the Barcan formula: 


(10) (Wx) DE(*) > C(Wx) E(x) 
From the present point of view, neither (10) nor its 
converse are valid, and the reason is precisely 
because the system acknowledges merely possible 
as well as actual individuals. Indeed, we have 
(11) (Vx) E(x) equivalent [Vx]((4y) (y=) 


> E(x), 
so that (10) becomes 


(12) [Wz][(4y) (g=2) > OE(*)] > OLVs][(d) 
(=z) > E(x). 

The antecedent would hold in a world structure W 
where the designated history represents an empty 
domain, i.e., where for every name b, ~(4)(y=5) 
is contained in the designated history; but the con- 
sequent fails in W if there is some other world 
structure where for some b, (4y)(y==b) holds and 
E(b) fails. 

Exactly similar remarks apply if [] is replaced in 
(10) with N. However, we do have the Barcan 
formula and its converse for the “square” quanti- 
fier with either necessity. Naturally, if we insist that 
all names refer in all world structures, the square 
and round quantifiers coalesce, and then (10) and 
its converse do hold. But then we would also have, 
for each name b, the valid statement 


(13) O(3x) (=b), 
an explicit acknowledgment of what for classical 
logic is only shown, not said. 


x 


A world, except for the one containing all histor- 
ies, draws the limits of nomic possibility narrower 
than logical possibility. The histories of the (sup- 
posedly) correct world reconstruct the notion of 
nomically possible alternatives to the actual state 
of affairs, the latter being represented by the 
designated history. 

This last statement must be qualified, however. 
Relative to a world structure W, every statement 
has a truth-value in the sense that it holds or fails 
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in W. If we take the position, though, that state- 
ments which contain non-referring names or 
descriptions may objectively (i.e., in relation to 
reality) have no truth-value, then no single world 
structure can correspond to the actual state of 
affairs. A number of them must correspond dis- 
junctively to reality, agreeing on the holding of 
those statements which are taken to have definite 
truth-values, but differing on the holding of the 
others in all possible ways. These world structures 
will not all have the same designated history; but 
their_designated histories will agree on just those 
basic level sentences taken to have definite truth 
values. The world structures will also agree in that 
they each validate exactly the true laws of nature. 
Demanding this nomic agreement reflects the com- 
mitment that nomic statements are part of the full 
description of contingent reality. The combined 
histories of all the worlds of these world structures 
are the alternative histories to the actual one—or 
‘‘disjunction”’ of ones, rather. 

This rough picture of the correlation of the con- 
structed entities with reality allows us here to get 
some picture of the structure of hypothetical 
reasoning (though far from a full account). In 
particular, let’s consider reasoning with non-modal 
suppositions cast in the subjunctive; that is, suppo- 
sitions which we allow may be false. 

Such suppositions do not all play the same role. 
If the supposition clashes with no accepted law, 
then at most it is counterfactual, but not counter- 
nomic. Our intention in making this sort of 
supposition is to explore alternative possibilities 
within the limits of the accepted nomic truths. That 
is, we shall be dealing with the histories of the 
world which is contained in the correct world 
structure (assuming for simplicity that only one 
world structure corresponds to reality), not with all 
histories whatsoever. The implications of the 
supposition (aside from trivial ones) are just those 
sentences which hold in all those histories which 
contain the supposition (cast in the indicative, of 
course). 

But if, as often is so, we wish to consider the 
supposition against a background of (some of) what 
is known to be so, complexities arise. We musi face 
the possibility that the supposition artd the known 
taken together are counternomic. If our intention 
is still to explore the alternative histories, then we 
must choose among a number of distinct combina- 
tions of supposition with part of what is known, 
each combination being nomically possible. In this 
way, the implications of a supposition are con- 
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trolled by the accepted laws. This establishment of 
restrictions on hypothetical reasoning by law state- 
ments is analogous to the restriction establishing 
role of logical truths Gif we counterfactually sup- 
pose A, knowing ~A to be true, we do not 
immediately infer to a contradiction). 

If our supposition is counternomic, or we accept 
a counternomic combination of supposition and 
known, then we have two options, depending on 
our intentions. On the one hand, we may be en- 
gaged in a reductto ad absurdum proof, where our 
inferences are conditioned by the accepted nomic 
statements as well as by the logical truths. For 
example, take the following reasoning: 


This copper wire is not passing current. 

Suppose it be (also) under an impressed 
voltage. 

Then it would be passing current. 

Therefore, it is not under an impressed 


voltage. 


On the other hand, our intention may not be to 
explore the alternative histories of the “correct” 
world structure, but rather various sets of world 
structures, where the world structures in each set 
validate the same laws and answer to the supposi- 
tion. That is, so to speak, we would be exploring 
“science-fiction”? worlds. 

The behavior of laws just outlined lends itself to 
the following summary description. The conceptual 
framework adumbrated provides for two levels of 
contingent fact, the lower level corresponding to 
what is true according to which history is desig- 
nated, the upper level corresponding to what is 
true according to which world is taken as correctly 
representing reality. When our intention is to 
explore the lower level, then the upper level facts 
(that is, the accepted contingent nomic statements) 
are deployed in relation to the lower level facts ina 
manner completely analogous to the deployment 
of logical truths. They are not fully on a par with 
logical truths, of course, as shown by the second 
option mentioned in the previous paragraph. The 
accepted nomic truths can be excluded as ingre- 
dients in a reasoning when our intention is of a 
certain sort. But in the other ‘cases mentioned, the 
nomic truthsenter in and condition the conclusions 
drawn. This cannot be adequately explained by 
claiming that reasonings of this sort are enthy- 
mematic, with the nomic truths as suppressed 
premisses, for it is part of the ground rules of these 
sorts of reasonings, necessary for them to fulfil our 
purposes, that the nomic truths participate in them. 
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This, as I see it, is the core of truth in the view 
which takes laws as being, or sanctioning, rules of 
inference. 


XI 


We are also able, due to the presence of the 
square quantifier in our modal system, to state a 
criterion for identity of intension (“synonymy”) 
for predicates which is not stateable in other 
systems. Predicates synonymous by this criterion 
may not be intersubstitutable in “opaque” epi- 
stemic contexts, such as (taking “believes” in a 
suitable sense) : 

(14) John believes that Socrates’ nose was pug. 


One cannot substitute “retrousse” for “pug” in 
(14), and obtain a sentence with the same meaning, 
let alone truth-value, as (14). But this in no way 
shows that “‘retrousse” and “pug” are not synony- 
mous. Synonymous terms need be intersubstitutable 
with a preservation of the meaning of the whole 
only where the meaning of the whole depends on 
the meaning of the substituents, but not on other 
features of them, such as their shape or identity. 
But the latter would seem to be the case with (14) 
taken in the opaque sense. Whatever its ultimate 
analysis, its meaning seems to depend upon the 
very terms appearing after “that”? (and not merely 
on their content) just as much as the meaning of 


(15) John believes the statement, “Socrates’ 
nose was pug” depends on the very terms 
inside the quotes. 


It-does seem, then, that intersubstitutability in 
all contexts is not a suitable criterion for identity of 
intension. Given that, the criterion to be offered 
presents itself as reasonable. 

The criterion is this: Two predicates F} and F 
are synonymous if and only if 


(16) C[v*](2\x=F,x), or equivalently 
[Vx] O(F\x=F,*). 

What (16) says is that the extensions of F, and F} 
among the possibles as well as the actuais (their 
“wide extension”) are identical, and necessarily so. 
De facto identity of the wide extensions of F, and 
F, is not sufficient. It is true, for instance (by 
standard fictional account), that everything iden- 
tical with Hamlet is a killer of Polonius, and con- 
versely; but these predicates are hardly synonymous. 

Nor is necessary identity of extension among the 
actuals (“narrow extension”), expressed by 


(17) Ovx) (Fix =F yr), 
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a sufficient condition. First, (17) is not equivalent 
to (16), for let F, be 


(18) (Az)(4y)(y=2) 
and let F, be 
(19) (Az) (Fz v ~F2). 
Then (17) is true, for it is equivalent to 
(20) OVI (3) (y=) > [(Az) (I) =z) 
= (Xz) (Fz v ~Fe)4]). 


But (16) is then false, so that F} cannot be substi- 
tuted for F, in (16) with preservation of truth, and 
surely this means the predicates are not synony- 
mous. 
Finally, consider 

(a1) (Wx) D(F =F). 
This, too, is inadequate. Let F, be 


(22) (X) (=b) 
and F, be 

(23) (A) (E> v ~F). 
Then (21) amounts to 

(24) V(I) (=b) Ob, =F v ~Fe)) 
which would be true in case b, alone existed. But 
still 

(25) [Wx] OO @=b,=Fx v ~Fs) 
would be false, and again F, could not substitute 
for F,in (16). There are therefore two unacceptable 
results of the criterion proposed in (21). First, it 


makes synonymy vary from possible situation to 
possible situation, depending, for example as just 
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shown, on what happens to exist. Secondly, even 
in those cases where F; and F, are “synonymous” 
by this criterion, F, and F, may not be inter- 
substitutable salva veritate. 

These remarks lead to reflection on the proper 
form of meaning postulates. If meaning postulates 
really are to do the job of specifying certain inten- 
sional relations, then they must employ logical 
necessity and the square quantifier. Thus, a postu- 
late specifying that R is a symmetric relation is 
neither of the form 


(26) (Wx) (Wy) (Rays Ry), 
nor any combination of logica Inecessity with this, 
but rather of the form 


(27) C[V«][Vy](Rxp = Rpx), or equivalently, 
[Vx] [Vy] (Rey = Ry). 


Of course, in a language which cannot express 
modality and the square quantifier, (27) cannot be 
formulated. In that language we will use (26), 
which is an implication of (27). But we should not 
confuse (26) with what we mean to specify by a 
meaning postulate. 


XIT 


I hope enough has been said to demonstrate the 
fruitfulness of this approach. Detailed applications 
of the resources of this system to the detailed 
analysis of a number of concepts—chiefly, laws, 
conditionals, and hypothetical reasoning—go too 
far beyond the reasonable confines of a single 
article, and so remain to be reported.® 


Received December 9, 1970 


* I wish to thank my colleague Professor Robert F. Barnes for much helpful criticism. 
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V. THE ONTOLOGICAL STATUS OF HISTORY 


NATHAN ROTENSTREICH 


I 


Loe the various philosophical 
approaches to the problem of the nature and 
facticity of history is the generally accepted 
asumption that the historical domain is the 
province or sum total of human events, creations, 
and institutional crystallizations. Another way of 
putting this assumption is to say that the un- 
interrupted process of creation, which is the other 
face of human events, is at once the content, 
characteristic, and ground of existence of history. 
Self-impelled and self-sustained, the historical 
process is distinguished from natural processes as a 
novel or superimposed mode of existence. The 
character of history as a sphere superimposed upon 
the given realm of nature renders its existence 
problematical, raising the question: What is the 
raison d éire of the historical process? 

A critical analysis of the answers given to this 
question by Hegel, Marx, and Heidegger is the 
purpose of the first part of the present study; it 
leads, in the second part, to the systematic con- 
clusion that the very question concerning the raison 
@éire of history is invalid. This part proposes a 
possibly more adequate formulation of the problem. 
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‘The premiss of Hegel’s approach to the problem 
is his conception of history as emergent knowledge, 
i.e., as the external manifestation of Spirit in time. 
This notion implies that the existence of history 
depends upon the existence of a spiritual essence 
which attains self-knowledge by means of the 
historical process. The self-knowledge of Spirit is 
not immediately given. To know itself, Spirit— 
albeit the absolute real essence—must be unfolded 
and made externally manifest in process. Essential 
to Hegel’s explanation of the nature and existence 
of history is the conception of time as the frame- 


work in which Spirit attains externality, and 
through externality, self-knowledge. Hegel’s defini- 
tion of history is at the same time an explanation 
of its raison d'étre. From the definition of history as 
the external manifestation of Spirit in time it 
follows that, were it not for the existence of history, 
Spirit would neither know itself nor prevail in the 
actual world-—that is, in the realm of becoming. 
Although it finds reflection in history, the existence 
of Spirit is not merely historical. For the Spirit 
exists as an absolute essence in itself. It is destined 
to exist as this essence, once its content is made 
manifest in history and once its self-knowledge is 
actually adequate to its content. In history, Spirit is 
diffused, transgressing its internal implicitness, to 
become determined in the process in time. - 

What is suggested by Hegel is that history 
occupies a functional position, a position of 
mediation, subservient to the attainment of self- 
knowledge by Spirit. The existence of history qua 
occurrence is useful—useful for an essence which, 
while using history, at the same time is not 
historical: its relation to time is not internal but 
external. Externality in time is for the sake of the 
internality of Spirit. It is true that Hegel allots a 
higher status to the externality of Spirit than to the 
externality of nature. But the point is that neither 
manifestation of externality is ever allotted an in- 
dependent status, and that both are subservient to 
internality. So long as there is mediated becoming 
for the sake of self-knowledge, history endures. 
The existence of history is historical. 

This conclusion is confirmed by Hegel’s state- 
ment that the concept of Spirit is the foundation of 
history and that history is the process of Spirit. 
This process consists in the transcendence by Spirit 
of its first self-consciousness, i.e. of that latent con- 
sciousness—for the sake of attaining free self- 
consciousness. ‘The categorical imperative of Spirit, 
“Know Thyself,” is fulfilled.* Plainly the implica- 


1G. W. F. Hegel, Phanomenologis des Geistes, ed. by G. Lasson (Leipzig, 1921), p. 520. 
3 See the Vorlesungen über dis Geschichte der Philosophie, in Glockner’s edition of Hegel’s, “Sämtliche Werke” (Stuttgart, 1928), 


Vol. XTX/s, pp. 19, 108, 104. 


Clearly we approach here the basic antinomy or ambiguity in Hegel with reference to the relation between time and essence. 
See the present author, “The Epochal and the Essential Aspects of Philosophy,” The Review of Metaphysics, vol. 23 (1970), 


pp. 699-716. 
D 
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tion is that history serves as a field for the fulfillment 
of a philosophical imperative formulated as the 
Socratic call. It would thus be in the spirit of 
Hegel’s teaching to paraphrase Fichte’s saying 
about nature as the matter for the fulfillment of 
duty, and say that history is the field for the ful- 
fillment of the imperative “Know Thyself,” by 
Spirit. 

Our criticism of this view of Hegel’s will not 
proceed along the lines of Marx’s criticism of it, 
for reasons which will be apparent presently. Our 
criticism is not designed to put forward an intra- 
historical factor—in Marx’s case, economic pro- 
duction—in place of an extra-historical factor—in 
Hegel’s case, Spirit—as the ratson d'étre of history. 
It is designed to show that this theory is untenable 
for the following reasons: 

(a) Assuming the existence of a real essence called 
Spirit, there is no ground for concluding that just 
history, gua process in time, is demanded by the 
nature of Spirit as the mediating sphere sub- 
servient to its attainment of self-knowledge. 
Granting that self-knowledge is an essential 
property of Spirit—this does not imply that only 
in the process of temporal succession, i.e., only in 
history can the actualization or emergence from 
potentiality into actuality of self-knowledge be 
achieved. 

(6) The assumption that consciousness and self- 
consciousness are properties of Spirit is not 
incompatible with the Aristotelian assumption that 
there exists a pure activity (actus purus) in which 
there is no potentiality whatever. It may be main- 
tained that whatever is a potential property of 
Spirit is actual. Thus Hegel’s characterization of 
Spirit is compatible with a mode of self-reflection 
which does not entail the external manifestation of 
Spirit in time. From free self-knowledge as the 
property of Spirit, history as a means of acquiring 
that property does not follow of necessity. 

(c) This being so, there is no Justification for 
maintaining that whereas Spirit is creative ab 
initio, history is merely ancillary or functional. The 
most Hegel can claim is this: Given the existence 
of process in time as a primary datum, it follows 
that the finite human beings who subsist in the 
temporal process cannot comprehend the nature 
of Spirit in a pure complete act. There being no 
' immediate, and, as such, complete contact between 
men and Spirit, men discover Spirit in the medium 
of their existence, i.e., in time. Because man sub- 
sists in time, and because he must therefore unfold 
Spirit so as to grasp it, Spirit must be unfolded in 
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time. But it is not in terms of this contact between 
Spirit and men that Hegel approaches the problem 
of history. To him, man is but the actualizer of 
Spirit. And his ascription of an instrumental 
or ancillary status not only to history but also to 
man results in what might be called a hypostasis 
of Spirit. 

(d) Hegel does not answer the question: What 
brings the historical sphere into being? The only 
question to which Hegel’s approach affords an 
answer is: What are the stages through which the 
process of man’s confrontation with Spirit must 
pass? or, How does mankind gradually attain self- 
knowledge? A post factum characterization of the 
connection between spiritual contents and history 
cannot disclose the reason for the very being of 
history. 


Ill 


As contrasted with Hegel’s approach to the 
problem of history and as a conscious attempt to 
correct its flaws, Marx’s approach may be said to 
have developed from an intra-historical starting- 
point. For it is true that Marx does not treat history 
as the handmaid of an extra-historical essence. But 
Marx’s starting-point turns out to be not quite as 
intra-historical as it seems, at least not if “‘intra- 
historical” is taken in the strict sense. 

Even the fact that in his early writings Marx 
names his system both “historical materialism” and 
“practical materialism” suggests that for him history 
is connected with practice, or “revolutionary 
Praxis,” as he calls it. If Marx traces the origin of 
history to the causal agency of an intra-historical 
act, it is because that act is executed in history and 
because its execution presupposes diverse historical 
circumstances as its precondition. But there is 
reason for maintaining that this act can be called 
“intra-historical’”’ only in a qualified sense. 

An immanent approach to the problem of history 
would seem to imply the twofold assumption that 
(a) the historical process is the sum total of acts by 
which it is generated, and that (b) from the point 
of view of the process as a whole, no particular 
historical act occupies a unique status. But Marx’s 
treatment of the problem is not controlled by this 
assumption; for he refers not only to acts within 
history but also to an act, or to the structure of an 
act, by which history itself is created. It is in these 
terms that he discusses the status of economic pro- 
duction. The substance of his teaching is sum- 
marized in two key passages. The first maintains 
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that men can be distinguished from animals by 
consciousness, religion, or anything we choose; yet 
men themselves first begin to distinguish them- 
selves from the animals when -they begin to 
produce their means of life. In producing their 
means of life, men indirectly produce their 
material life itself. ‘The second passage formulates 
the conclusion implied in the first, namely that the 
first historical act is the production of means of 
satisfying the necessaries of life, the production of 
material life itself, and that this is a basic con- 
dition of all history.* Marx, too, investigated the 
“why” and “wherefore” of the existence of history, 
and his investigation led him to “the first historical 
act.” The status of history is instrumental. History 
exists for the sake of production, designed, directly, 
to satisfy man’s wants and, indirectly, the source of 
new wants. Were history not to be created, the 
wants of man would not be satisfied. Its creation is 
demanded by man’s very structure, his physical or 
natural structure. Given his conception of the 
origin of history in an initial act which produces 
means of satisfying human wants, one can under- 
stand why, in his doctrine, Marx endows economic 
processes with causal efficacy in the on-going 
historical process. He regards the historical- 
economic processes connected with the means of 
production as concrete realizations of the first 
historical act, i.e., of that act causing the creation 
of the very historical domain. Because he does not 
posit the dependence of the historical process upon 
a hidden spiritual treasure which it reveals, Marx 
no longer treats the process in terms of the emer- 
gence from potentiality into actuality of a latent 
content. Yet he does imply that the generation of 
history has a final cause as well as an efficient 
cause. Satisfaction of the wants of man is the final 
cause of the historical process, and production is its 
efficient cause. The efficient causality of production 
is entailed by the final causality of want-satis- 
faction. To treat history in these terms is to imply 
that it occupies an instrumental status. In Marx’s 
system, however, the instrumentality of history 
does not imply that history itself will come to an 
end once its task of making Spirit manifest and 
facilitating the fulfillment of self-knowledge is 
accomplished. As enduring as its twofold cause is 
inexhaustible, history will last as long as men seek 
satisfaction of their wants and produce the means 
of satisfying them. 


The major flaws in Marx’s treatment of the 
problem of history seem to be the following: 

(a) Marx fails to offer an account of the historical 
complex as related backward to the past as well as 
forward to the future. With the aid of Marx’s 
correlation of history with “Praxis” the most one 
can explain is men’s active orientation to, and 
planned construction of, the future. What cannot 
be explained on Marx’s premisses is. man’s con- 
templative orientation to, and dependence upon, 
history in the sense of the flow of events from the 
past to the present. 

The hypothesis of a “first historical act’ is no 
solution to the problem presented by man’s 
historical consciousness, that is, by his conscious 
dependence on, and directedness toward, the 
process thus far. The problem of man’s historical 
consciousness cannot be solved by pointing to an 
act of production oriented to the future. That 
historical consciousness or orientation to the past 
is derivable from practical orientation to the future, 
and that, as such, it occupies a secondary status, 
is the consequence of Marx’s line of reasoning. Yet 
the derivation of historical research from economic 
processes is by no means necessary. Even granting 
that the task of historical research is to discover the 
dependence of historical processes upon economic 
processes, the execution of this task does not entail 
the conditioning of research qua research by its 
subject-matter, i.e., economic process: 

(6) There is no justification for Marx’s manner 
of isolating from the historical complex as a whole 
a single element of content—the productive act— 
and of assigning that act a unique causal status in 
terms of its content. In itself, Marx’s assumption of 
human wants which demand satisfaction as the 
final cause of history, and of a process of economic 
production subservient to the satisfaction of those 
wants as its efficient cause, this twofold assumption 
implies the existence of a concrete nexus of which 
no single constituent factor may be elevated to the 
status of its ultimate ground. This concrete nexus 
includes as one of its inherent factors the verbal 
communication which constitutes men’s means of 
informing one another of their wants and of 
planning the process of production with a view to 
satisfying those wants. Neither the act of giving 
information, nor the act of understanding the 
information given, nor the ability to plan pro- 
duction in conformity with that understanding, 


* Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Die Deutsche Ideologies, in V. Adoratsky’s Historisch-Kritische Gesamtausgabe (Berlin, 1932), 
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can be accounted for by the fact that men have 
wants and generate a process of production. On 
the contrary, it is the process of production which 
can be accounted for by man’s awareness of his 
wants. And though, or precisely because, it may 
be oriented to the adjustment of production to 
wants, the position of understanding is always 
partially independent of the nexus of which it isa 
constituent and in which it plays a regulative role. 
It is to understanding that the process of pro- 
duction owes its instrumental status. Adjustment 
of product to want presupposes man’s ability to 
distinguish between the instrumental function of a 
hammer gua product and the instrumental function 
of a loaf of bread qua product, to take an ele- 
mentary example. Were there no understanding of 
the difference between the functions of diverse 
products in relation to the diverse wants they are 
designed to satisfy, there would be no process of 
production or, at least, no adjustment of its 
efficient cause (productive process) to its final 
cause (want-satisfaction). The regulative position 
of understanding is irreducible to either one or 
both of the two kinds of causality in terms of which 
Marx treats the problem of history. 

(c) That the irreducible status of understanding 
which Marx overlooks follows from his own 
assumptions can also be shown from another view- 
point. On the basis of his own recognition of the 
-non-biological nature of the process of production, 
Marx should have posited conscious or reflective 
mediation as the necessary ground or precondition 
of production. Marx’s assumption of the primacy 
of production vis-a-vis history necessarily entails the 
conclusion that the producer is man as endowed 
with understanding of his wants. In the act of 
production, man directs himself toward a thing 
which still has not come into existence. He does 
this in the expectation that by making the absent 
product present, he will satisfy the want whose 
satisfaction it is the function of that product to 
fulfill. In virtue of his expectant or anticipatory 
directedness, through production, to a non~-present 
product, man is separated in status as well as in 
actual time from his object. For the producer exists 
in the present in a state of preparation for the 
product to be produced, whereas the product will 
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come into existence only at some time distant from 
the present. The gap between producer and 
product, subject and object, is more profound than 
the gulf between the wants of man and the prod- 
ucts whereby they are satisfied. To fulfill its . 
function, the process of production presupposes the 
activity of consciousness. Wilhelm von Humboldt 
characterized the activity of consciousness as 
follows: To engage in reflection, the mind must 
momentarily arrest its incessant activity, that it 
may grasp its impression into a unity and, thereby, 
set that unity over and against itself as an object. 

Production remains an object of intentionality 
even while fulfilling an instrumental function in 
relation to the want which causes its generation. 
In this respect consciousness—-which never occupies 
an instrumental status only in relation to its 
object—constitutes the necessary precondition of 
production. But because consciousness—of men 
who exist in history——is an intra-historical factor, 
neither consciousness nor its acts of understanding 
can be conceived as “the first historical act,” and 
are rather to be regarded as the precondition 
accompanying all historical acts. If, however, all 
historical acts are accompanied by the activity of 
consciousness or understanding as a precondition 
from which they are inseparable, then the hypoth- 
esis of a ‘first? historical act does not seem 
subject to demonstration. It is more probable that 
all historical acts take place while men are already 
in history. But what is important to remark is that 
if historical acts are to be assigned an intermediary 
status, it is because they are accompanied and con- 
ditioned by understanding consciousness. Why 
consciousness is the condita sine qua non both of 
historical activity oriented to the future and of 
historical contemplation oriented to the past is a 
question which will be treated below.§® 


IV 


Time, in Heidegger, should be regarded as the 
horizon of every understanding and interpretation 
of Being.” This implies that the starting point and 
the foundation of Heidegger’s approach to history 
is time. Heidegger reduces history, from the 
outset, to a mode of relatedness to time. Still, in 


5 See “Uber Denken und Sprechen,” in Leitzmann’s edition of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Werke (Berlin, 1908), Vol. VIL/2, p 
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his discussion of historicity, he makes the state- 
ment that Being is historical and presents this 
statement as a fundamental ontological assertion. 
Formulating his correlation of temporality with 
historicity, more specifically as the finitude of 
temporality, Heidegger posits this finitude as the 
implicit reason for the historicity of Being.® By 
finitude he means Being on the verge of death.’ 
The term “finitude” denotes not the objective fact 
that the duration of man’s existence is finite, but 
the consciousness of finitude conceived as the 
constant anticipation of man’s end or doom. 
Considering the status it allots the future as the 
dimension of doom, Heidegger’s system might, 
perhaps, be characterized as “negative escha- 
tology.” 

The primary manifestation of primordial and 
real temporality is the future. Or, else, the future 
constitutes that coming in which existence comes 
to the possibility of its proper, most concrete, mode 
of Being. ‘Though he uses the term “possibility” in 
connection with the future, Heidegger clearly does 
not present the future as a dimension in which the 
active possibilities latent in existence find realiza- 
tion, or emerge from potentiality into actuality. 
What he means by the term “possibility” is not a 
latent potentiality to be made actually manifest, 
but an immanent reality, the most primary reality 
(death) to be prepared for by way of anxiety. The 
true content of Being may be said to lie in its end 
or doom rather than in man’s active standpoint 
which calls into being something hitherto non- 
existent. So central is the future’s role, that it alone 
arouses the present. As for the present, it is no 
more than the point at which, or the dimension in 
which, the determination of existence “for the 
sake of” something is accomplished.1° 

In Heidegger’s system the concept of historicity 
is bound up with the concept of individual 
existence. Were he not to assume this connection, 
he would have no justification for elevating the 
anticipation of the end, which is the peculiar 
property of individual consciousness, to so central, 
nay crucial, a status. Further insight into Hei- 
degger’s handling of the problem of history is 
afforded by his reference ‘to historicity in the 
“un-true,” “‘un-real,” sense of. the concept, by 
which he apparently means the translation of 
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personal doom and consciousness thereof into what 
he calls the extension of destiny. What the latter 
phrase probably alludes to is an impersonal power 
to be contradistinguished from death. For death 
is not an impersonal power opposed to personal 
existence, but a latent possibility immanent in 
personal existence itself. Only the personal is 
primary. Whatever transcends the personal is 
secondary, be the personal transcended toward the 
infinity of physical time or be it transcended toward 
historicity in the untrue, unreal sense of destiny, 
circumstances, indeterminate forces, etc. 

(a) To judge from Heidegger’s powerful in- 
fluence over our generation, one might get the 
impression that he deserves credit for having 
turned the spotlight on man’s historicity and for 
having initiated the systematic quest for an explan- 
ation of history’s status. There is, to be sure, good 
reason for crediting Heidegger with what might be 
called an internalization of history, unprecedented 
in Hegel and Marx. In his system, history is 
treated neither in terms of a spiritual essence 
which it makes externally manifest, nor in terms 
of human wants conceived as its “prehistoric” 
substratum. Only with history is Heidegger con- 
concerned; with history from the sole viewpoint 
of human existence in time. And, closing his focus 
still further, Heidegger treats human history in 
such a way as to give unequivocal priority to man’s 
relatednes3 to the future. But the question is 
whether Heidegger’s concept of historicity is clear. 
That the answer is no, can be shown by considering 
his attempts to define what he means by historicity. 
To begin with, he invokes the familiar distinction 
between history as a process of events and history 
as the study or science of that process, and argues 
that the problem of history pertains to the former, 
not to the latter. He then adds that to understand 
how history gua process or occurrence becomes a 
possible object of historical research, one need only 
examine the nature of the process.!? So far, so 
clear. That is, one can understand the view which 
claims that historical occurrence must be dis- 
tinguished from the study thereof. One can even 
understand the inclination to assert the primacy of 
history gua occurrence on the grounds that 
existence (historical events) is prior to the science 
thereof (the study of historical events). 
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But it is more difficult to understand what 
bearing this distinction can possibly have on the 
meaning Heidegger assigns the concept of his- 
toricity, What connection can there be between 
Heidegger’s concept of historicity and the familiar 
concept of history as that process of human events 
which constitutes the object of historical science? 
The latter connotation of history would seem to 
correspond precisely to what Heidegger terms 
history in the “untrue,” “unreal” or impersonal 
sense. Heidegger is concerned with man’s historical 
consciousness as anxious anticipation of the future 
as the dimension of doom. Whatever does not come 
under this heading, i.e., whatever transcends the 
personal, is not historical in the “true” sense. Yet 
the proper sphere of history is precisely the 
province of public events, creations, and institu- 
tions. And as a public domain, history surely 
includes impersonal elements. ‘Thus in the realm of 
history one finds such institutional crystallizations 
as the State and the Law, whose very nature 


entails impersonality and whose sphere transcends . 


the confines of the individual man’s future related- 
ness to himself. The same would apply to language, 
that constituent of historical reality upon which 
Heidegger so often dwells and dilates. Crucial 
though its part in personal realm is, language is 
clearly also an impersonal sphere. Conditioned by 
impersonal history in general and by the im- 
personal history of language in particular, personal 
verbal expression is a particular focusing, crystal- 
lizing interpretation of an impersonal medium. 
Nor will it do to explain the impersonal away as a 
sphere in which manifold personal lines converge. 
For the point exhibited by language is precisely 
that the impersonal is logically and factually prior 
to the personal. Because the creation of the 
personal presupposes the impersonal] as its back- 
ground and medium, the impersonal cannot be 
conceived as a sum of personals. 

Contrary to the implications of Heidegger’s 
appeal, his system turns out to be incapable of 
accounting for the historical domain par excellence, 
i.e., for the realm of history in the systematic as well 
as in the current sense of the term. To proceed on 
the assumption that every objectivization is a dis- 
tortion, depravation, and renunciation of authen- 
ticity is to turn one’s back on history altogether. 
By Heidegger’s romantic treatment, the problem 
of history is shelved, not solved. Contrary to what 
its program leads us to expect, Heidegger’s system 
fails to confront, let alone to solve, the problem 
Hegel and Marx had set out to explore. 
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(b) If Heidegger’s concern might be viewed as 
irrelevant to the problem at hand, even waiving 
this objection, one would still have to question the 
validity of Heidegger’s statement that time is the 
horizon of every interpretation of Being, or the 
principal realm of awareness from which we set out 
to understand Being. For one thing, the meaning 
of this saying is by no means clear. Does it imply 
that temporal occurrence and succession constitute 
the background of our interpretative acts because 
these acts, being actual, are necessarily executed in 
time? Such an implication would almost be a 
truism, since no one would claim that the occur- 
rence of an act does not occur in time. But perhaps 
Heidegger’s expression, “horizon of every inter- 
pretation,” means to suggest that time is the 
content or theme, and not only the background or 
framework, of every interpretative act. This would 
imply that time qua content is the mother of inter- 
pretation, and that the most essential dimension of 
time, viz., the future, is the revelation of the 
totality of Being. This might not be a truism; but 
neither is it true. 

Interpretation is one mode of reflective in- 
tentionality. All acts of reflective intentionality 
occur against the background of time, and some 
have time as their object. If time is the content or 
theme toward which reflection directs itself, then it 
occupies the status of an object over and against 
reflective intentionality, and not the status of a 
content which calls reflection itself into existence. 
Although his own concept of conscious anticipation 
of doom presupposes reflective intentionality, 
Heidegger seems to suggest that consciousness of 
doom is the mother of consciousness of doom; he 
apparently believes that reflective intentionality is 
essentially consciousness of doom. This seems to be 
false. Even consciousness of doom is a mode of 
interpretation. Since every interpretation has an 
intrinsic structure which is irreducible to the 
structure of its content, the structure of inter- 
pretative directedness toward time is irreducible 
to the structure of time. 

Every interpretation entails an analysis of certain 
thematic data, as, e.g., Heidegger’s interpretation 
entails an analysis of the future and of the present. 
In addition, every interpretation fnvolves an 
attempt to establish relations and connections 
between the data analyzed. The structure of inter- 
pretation is thus characterized by two basic trends, 
one analytic, the other synthetic; one distinguish- 
ing between diverse contents (as, in Heidegger’s 
case, between the content of doom and the content 
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of anticipatory directedness toward doom), the 
other establishing relations between contents (in 
Heidegger’s case, placing the future in a relation of 
“primacy” vis-à-vis the present, and the present 
in a relation of “for the sake of” the future). 
Neither the discerning-analytical trend, nor the 
relating-synthetic trend are modeled on the pattern 
of the discerned and related contents. Both are 
intrinsic trends of reflective consciousness; re- 
flective consciousness is irreducible to conscious- 
ness-of-content, be that content as it may. No 
matter how much weight it carries from an 
existential point of view, from the viewpoint of its 
systematic status a content of consciousness remains 
a content. Consequently, time cannot be conceived 
as the horizon of, i.e., as occupying a higher status 
than, the consciousness directed toward it. Accord- 
ingly, our second objection to Heidegger’s treat- 
ment of history is twofold: (a) his ontological 
premiss is invalid; (b) his historiosophical con- 
clusion is groundless. 

(c) Here again one can carry the critical analysis 
still further and show that just as Heidegger mis- 
construes the status of time as a theme, so he mis- 
construes the status of its three dimensions. Beyond 
the obvious differences betweeen past and future, 
their positions are alike, perhaps even equal, in one 
central respect which Heidegger fails to take into 
account. Contrary to the implication of Heidegger’s 
suggestion that whatever has been is, in a sense, 
derivable from what is to be, there is reason to 
maintain that the position of the future is prior to 
the position of the past. The reason is this: Under- 
lying both man’s relatedness to the future and his 
relatedness to the past is a standpoint transcending 
the present moment, here and now. Both directions 
of relatedness presuppose transcendence of the 
present as their precondition. This implies (a) that 
transcendence itself cannot be derived from either 
direction of relatedness and (b) that transcendence 
in the direction of the past cannot be derived from 
transcendence in the direction of the future. Given 
the transcendence of the here and now as the 
common denominator of both directions of 
relatedness, history cannot be treated exclusively 
in terms of either direction. 'To reason from trans- 
cendence of the present, i.e., from reflective con- 
sciousness which, recognizing the transience of the 
present moment, conjures up for itself both past 
and future, is to preclude the ascription of primacy 
to any particular temporal dimension, be it past, 
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present, or future, as the key to the meaning of 
history. By this we do not mean to deny the 
difference between the dimensions of time. We 
mean only that this difference lies not in their 
status, but? in their diverse contents on the one 
hand, and in man’s diverse modes of relatedness 
to. their respective contents on the other. 

The differences between the contents of past, 
present, and future entail no differences between 
their ontological-constitutive positions in relation 
to history. The grounds of history as a flow of 
occurrences along the dimensions of time lie not 
in time itself, but in man’s cognitive relation 
toward its three-dimensional domain and the 
contents thereof. To understand the nature of 
history one must go outside time, to man’s histo- 
rical consciousness, that is, to his orientation 
toward past, present, and future on the one hand, 
and toward creations crystallized against the 
background of occurrence in time, on the other. 


V 


This doss not mean to imply that historical con- 
sciousness harbors a solution to the problem of 
history as it is understood by Hegel, Marx, and 
Heidegger. The alternative approach to the 
problem we are about to broach involves the 
abandonment of the very attempt to determine the 
raison d'étre of history. The starting point of this 
approach will be the given fact of man’s existence 
in, and practical or contemplative orientation to, 
the flow of historical occurrence. Its task is not to 
explain the origin of history in terms of its final 
or efficient cause, but to analyze the given historical 
complex in terms of its underlying assumptions."* 

Man’s relation to time as the form of succession 
is the foundation of the historical domain. In his 
day-by-day experience man is confronted with the 
fact of flux or temporal succession, i.e., with the 
fact that event ‘b follows event ‘a’. In addition 
to the formal element of succession man recognizes 
an element of content in virtue of which event ‘b 
is connected with event ‘a’. The two aspects of 
man’s relatedness to time-—recognition of temporal 
succession and discernment of inter-connection 
between successive phenomena—are two sides of 
the same shield. For to circumscribe a phenomenon 
as later or earlier than another phenomenon, is 
ipso facto to correlate the two phenomena. In per- 
ceiving succession one not only confronts the fact 


43 On the position of time see the present author’s Between Past and Present, an Essay on History (New Haven, 1958). Consult 
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of temporal transition, but also takes the first step 
toward clarifying the relations constitutive of 
transition. Discernment of the reciprocal relation 
which obtains between the stages of process is 
thus implicit in the recognition of process. 

As entailing attentive directedness toward, and 
discernment of, process, man’s twofold relatedness 
to time would not be possible were he totally 
immersed in the process. Were our process-dis- 
cerning relatedness to time merely a matter of 
process, we could not confront process as the object 
of our discernment. As a relation of time-discern- 
ment, man’s relation to time implies a distinction 
between man—the discerning subject—and time— 
the discerned object. Man may therefore be said 
to occupy a double status in relation to the flow 
of events in time: on the one hand, he lives in, 
and moves with, the process, but on the other, he 
observes it and as an observer, he occupies a status 
of detachment from the observed process. The 
condition of man’s reflective relatedness to time 
lies not in existential engagement in the object, 
but in ideal intentionality toward it. 

This affords further grounds for the rejection of 
an attempt to explain history in terms of an extra- 
historical constitutive factor, be it a spiritual 
content (Hegel) or a material want (Marx). For 
the same reason one must also reject the explana- 
tion of history in terms of an intra-historical but 
nevertheless non-historical factor—i.e., the in- 
dividual’s anxious anticipation of his own future 
(Heidegger). An adequate account of historicity 
must take its departure from man’s basic related- 
ness to objects in general, and to time qua object in 
particular. The polar structure of this relation 
indicates that man’s ontological position is to be 
conceived as neither outside, nor on the threshold 
of, nor totally inside, time. In the light of these 
considerations, history is a particular interpretation 
given by man to his directedness toward time. 

Understood: as man’s interpretation of time, 
history may be defined as (a) the sum-total of man- 
made processes in which such human creations as 
language, law, economy, state, etc., are crystal- 
lized, and as (6) the sum total of those processes in 
which man harnesses such natural factors as 
rivers, weather, laws of nature, etc., to his own 
ends. The distinction between these two com- 
ponents of the historical complex may be formu- 
lated as follows: Whereas man-made crystalliza- 
tions such as language, state, etc., owe both their 
creation and their meaning to human agency alone, 
natural factors integrated into human reality do 
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not owe their entire meaning to man’s integrating 
activity. Thus, for example, the currents of rivers 
navigated by man would retain a core of meaning 
even were man not to harness them to his ends or 
integrate them into his works. But beyond the 
difference between them, both aspects of history 
as the sum total of man’s creations share one feature 
in common, namely—publicity. In this respect, 
history may be defined as a public domain, i.e., 
as the province of men’s concerted intentionality 
and effort toward crystallizing creations which 
transcend the individual domains of their creators. 
Impersonal publicity is thus one aspect of content 
characterizing the historical complex. 

From here it is possible to move to the assump- 
tion of the precondition of history. As the province 
of public creations crystallized beyond the private 
domains of individual men, history presupposes a 
creative process which neither begins nor ends in 
the present, which in turn presupposes that the 
structure of time is open. From the point of view 
of its structure, time permits an unimpeded flow of 
the creative process along either or both of its 
channels. The open structure of time underlies 
man’s relatedness to creations crystallized over the 
ages by the effort of generations. In relating himself 
to the collective creations of mankind, man adopts 
a position within their framework as well as over 
and against it. This does not mean to imply that 
man’s position is subject to shaping in the narrow 
sense of historical determinism. But it does mean to 
imply that his position is exposed to the regulative 
control of historical creations. Thus, for example, a 
measure of thematic determination is clearly in- 
volved in the control of man’s ideas or orientation 
by the collective creations such as language or the 
state to which he relates himself. 

The foregoing characterization of the historical 
domain indicates that history, understood as a 
particular interpretation of man’s relation to time, 
presupposes as its precondition man’s cognitive 
relatedness to crystallized contents on the one 
hand, and to the open structure of time on the 
other. To be sure the question to which this 
assumption affords an answer is not, “What is the 
reason for being of history?” but rather, given the 
existence of history, “What is the condition of its 
possibility?” The suggested answer is that the pre- 
condition of the possibility of history consists in 


‘man’s reflective relatedness to the collective 


creations of mankind and to the temporal structure 
which constitutes the background of the creative 
process. 


THE ONTOLOGICAL STATUS OF HISTORY 


This reflective relatedness is partly contem- 
plative, partly practical. There is a practical- 
active advance from the present to the future, and 
a contemplative-retrospective concern with the 
past as the province of completed creations. 
Beyond the obvious differences between active 
orientation to the future and contemplative 
orientation to the past, both faces of the historical 
complex presuppose the open structure of time 
whose openness is interpreted now as the future 
and now as the past. We have already observed 
that transcendence of the present moment is the 
precondition of relatedness to past and future alike. 
We can now add that reflective consciousness con- 
fronts the openness of time through its contem- 
plative directedness toward the past and its inter- 
vening directedness toward the future. The 
difference between past and future is accounted 
for by the difference between the modes of re- 
flective relatedness, now contemplative and now 
creative. In transcending the present instant 
toward either future or past, one releases oneself 
from immersion in time. Reflective detachment 
from time-present is the condition of reflective 
relatedness to both time-past and time-future. 


VI 


The fruitfulness of an approach to the problem 
of history controlled by the ‘concept of reflective 
relatedness can be indicated by pointing out some 
concrete elementary constituents of everyday 
historical experience which invite interpretation in 
terms of reflective relatedness to collective creation, 
on the one hand, and to the open structure of time 
on the other. As our first example, let us take that 
sense of process which leads man to recognize the 
openness of time. 

To perceive the passage of generations is to 
perceive that one stands in the midst of this passage, 
and concurrently that one stands in the midst of 
time. Latent in man’s awareness of the succession 
of generations are the seeds of his reflective re- 
latedness to time in the philosophical sense of this 
concept. Implicit in the very awareness of bio- 
logical succession is the historical consciousness of 
the open structure of time. Once you realize that 
men have lived before your time and will live after 
your time, you have perceived that the particular 
point where you stand is neither the beginning, 
nor the end, but in the middle of time. In other 
words, you have discerned that the structure of 
time is open. We are referring to man’s realization 
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that “one generation passeth away and another 
generation cometh,” Although the succession of 
generations is, in a sense, a “pre-historical” or 
biological datum, man’s interpretation of it is. 
historical. 

Here, then, is an illustration of an elementary 
human experience historically interpreted in terms 
of time’s open structure by a creature endowed 
with reflective consciousness. This is not to deny 
the obvious fact that, were he not endowed with 
historical consciousness in the first place, man 
would not interpret his awareness of the succession 
of generations in historical terms. Albeit the 
occasion of historical consciousness, experience of 
alternating generations is not its cause. But if our 
example has illustrated the bearing of historical 
consciousness gua relatedness to time as an open 
structure upon man’s elementary experience, then 
it has served its purpose. 

What about the other element of historical con- 
sciousness, namely relatedness to the ccllective 
creations of mankind? Is there concrete evidence of 
its significance for man’s elementary historical 
experience? The affirmative answer follows from 
an analysis of language as a given component of 
man’s concrete reality, and as a component whose 
nature is historical. Language is a collective, 
impersonal creation whose existence is given prior 
to its use by a particular person for the purpose of 
self-expression or speech. Language is not created, 
but only released or realized by speech. In this 
respect, man’s relatedness to language involves a 
confrontation with a collective creation of the 
many for the sake of the many. Only as one of many 
can the individual partake of this public creation. 
Our purpose here is not to analyze the systematic 
significance of language, but to establish the 
relation between language as a collective creation 
and historical consciousness as a mode of reflective 
relatedness. The existence of language is contingent 
upon the speaker’s transcendence of the act of 
speech here and now, and upon his directedness 
toward what lies beyond. Reflective relatedness to 
the beyond is the condition not only of the existence 
of language, but also of its meaning as the theme or 
content of intentionality; and reflective inten- 
tionality whose theme is language is an out- 
standing example of historical consciousness proper. 
Implicit in man’s confrontation with language is an 
awareness (a) that he is not its creator, (6) that he 
has inherited it from past generations, and (c) that 
he is subject to determination by its contents as an 
historical creation. From this it follows that both 
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phases of historical consciousness—i.e., reflective 
relatedness to collective creations and reflective 
relatedness to time’s open structure—find their 
manifestation in man’s relatedness to language. 
Unlike man’s awareness of the succession of 
generations, which derives historical significance 
from a pre-historical given, man’s confrontation 
with language exposes the essentially historical 
meaning of the lingual datum. 

The foregoing analysis does not afford an 
answer to the question why history exists. Its more 
modest task, as stated, was to illustrate the bearing 
of historical consciousness upon concrete ex- 
perience by indicating given components of human 
experience which invite historical interpretation. 

In view of its bearing upon empirical components 
of historical reality, reflective relatedness seems to 
afford a vantage point from which one can survey 
the full sweep of the historical process. Both faces 
of history—as the so far completed process from 
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past to present, and as the on-going process from 
present to future—presuppose reflective related- 
ness as the condition of their possibility. And each 
face represents a realization of reflective related- 
ness. To put it another way, both contemplative 
directedness toward recorded history, and creative 
directedness toward the on-going process of 
historical occurrence presuppose man’s relatedness ` 
to the open structure of time. As the object of 
reflective intentionality, time becomes the theo- 
retical and actual condition of history. ‘Thus man’s 
double standpoint in history, as both the denizen 
and the detached observer of its domain, represents 
one realization of reflective relatedness. This 
implies that the twofold condition of history con- 
sists in man’s contemplative—or reflective— 
directedness toward the past and creative— 
reflective just the same—directedness toward the 
future. 
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VI. BASIG ACTIONS AND SIMPLE ACTIONS 


JANE R. MARTIN 


Į- is a commonplace for philosophers concerned 
with the concept of action to distinguish 
between two sorts of actions—actions which are 
done by doing some other action and actions 
which are done without doing some other action. 
The latter sort of action they call bastic or simple; the 
former sort they call non-bastc or complex. There is 
disagreement at the present time over the proper 
formulation of this distinction.1 Rather than discuss 
the question of formulation here, however, I want 
to examine the distinction between basic and non- 
basic actions with a view to casting doubt on a 
thesis which has been central to it and which is 
independent of any particular formulation of it. 
I shall not argue for the abandonment of the 
distinction for I think it is an important one. I shall, 
however, argue that the thesis that basic actions are 
necessarily simple actions—a paradigm case being 
that of moving a limb—be abandoned. It goes 
without saying that if this thesis is abandoned the 
distinction will have to be conceived of rather 
differently from what it has been. 

The thesis with which I shall be concerned is 
part of what I shall be calling here the “‘standard 
view” of basic actions.? It is widely accepted that 
moving a limb or a finger is a standard case of a 
basic action. Now although it is acknowledged that 
not even a standard case of a basic action is a basic 
action in every context (moving my arm, for 
example, would be a non-basic action if I moved 
my arm by pushing it up with my other arm), it is 
generally agreed that there are limits on what can 
be a basic action. There may be more candidates 
for basic action than moving a limb, but the 


number of qualified candidates is definitely 
restricted. Opening a door by turning the knob, 
moving a stone by kicking it, signalling by raising 
one’s arm, knotting a tie, dancing the polka, to 
name just a few, are actions which in no circum- 
stances are basic. 

It seems to be generally accepted also that basic 
actions, or rather the abilities of which such actions 
are exercises, are not acquired or learned but are 
“gifts.”3 The actions cited above (moving a stone, 
knotting a tie, etc.) which are assumed by advocates 
of the standard view to be non-simple (complex) 
and which are taken by them to be paradigm cases 
of non-basic actions are on the view I shall be pro- 
posing here capable of being performed as basic 
actions. These and countless other actions which 
on the standard view are complex but whica on my 
view can be basic actions are surely not gifts or 
exercises of gifts. If the present discussion is to 
proceed, then, it is essential that the gift thesis be 
disputed. I shall turn to it now and only after I have 
disposed of it shall I be in a position to argue my 
case. 


I. Are Basia Actions Girts? 


I read a chapter of Tom Sawyer to my sons last 
night. I take it this was an action of mine. Is it 
something I did by doing something else? Are 
some other actions included in it or does it consist 
in other actions? Surely my reading the first page 
of the chapter is included in my action of reading 
Tom Sawyer, and included in that action is my 
action of reading the first word on the first page. 


1 See Arthur C. Danto, “Basic Actions,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 2 (1965), pp. 141-148. Reprinted in Alan R, 
White (ed.), The Philosophy of Action (Oxford, 1968), pp. 49-58 and in Myles Brand (ed.), The Nature of Human Action (Glenview, 
Tl, 1970), pp. 255-266. For criticisms of Danto’s account see Frederick Stoutland, “Basic Actions and Causality,” The Journal 
of Philosophy, vol. 65 (1968), pp. 467-475; Myles Brand, “Danto on Basic Actions,” Nous, vol. 2 (1968), pp. 187-190 and 
pp. 224-228 of The Nature of Human Action. 

* The standard view is a composite of the recurrent themes in the literature on basic actions. See especially Danto, op. cif.; 
but also Danto, “What We Can Do,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 60 (1963), pp. 435-445, “Freedom and Forbearance” in 
Keith Lehrer (ed.), Freedom and Determinism (New York, 1966), pp. 45-63 and Analytical Philosophy of Knowledge (Cambridge, 
1968), pessim; A. I. Melden, Fres Action (London, 1961), ch. 4, Richard Taylor, Action and Purpose (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1966), 
pp. 117-119, In citing these writers I do not mean to suggest that any one of them subscribes to every aspect of the view I am 
outlining here. 

* Danto’s term; Analytical Philosophy of Knowledge, op. cit., p. 67. 
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Does that action include some other or is it basic? 
Did J read “the” by doing something else or not? 
It seems to me that my reading the word “the” was 
a basic action or if it wasn’t my recognizing the 
pattern made by “‘the” was. But then, the standard 
view of basic actions is wrong in suggesting that 
basic actions are gifts. For as a matter of fact 
reading “‘the”’ is not itself a gift but is, at least in 
most cases, the result of learning of some sort or 
other. 

But of course proponents of the standard view 
may not be satisfied with my stopping point in my 
breakdown or analysis of reading a chapter of Tom 
Sawyer. They might insist that I read “the” by 
moving my eyes and that this, not reading “the,” 
is my basic action. Yet can they consistently main- 
tain this? My eyes do perhaps move when I read 
but isn’t their moving on a par with my muscles 
flexing when I raise my arm? The latter are con- 
sidered by advocates of the standard view to be 
happenings or goings on, not actions of mine. 
Aren’t the former happenings also? To be sure, 
I can move my eyes when I want to; that is to say 
my moving my eyes can be an action of mine. But 
of course I can flex my muscles when I want to: my 
moving them can also be an action of mine. Nor 
will it do to point out that I don’t learn to move my 
eyes, that this is an exercise of a “primitive ability,’’* 
hence a basic action. For it is only where something 
is independently acknowledged to be an action 
that its being the exercise of a primitive ability and 
not one acquired through learning can mark it as a 
basic action. After all, physiological happenings— 
the very things philosophers of action want to 
distinguish all actions, hence basic actions, from— 
are not the result of learning either. 

If my Tom Sawyer example is unconvincing con- 
sider my raising my right eyebrow. I take it this is 
an action of mine.® It is, moreover, something I do 
without performing some other action. To be sure, 
certain muscles flex, but as we have seen, muscle 
flexings are not on the standard view actions of 
mine. My raising my right eyebrow is, then, a basic 
action. Yet it surely is not the exercise ofa primitive 
ability, an ability which is a gift and not acquired. 
I taught or trained myself to raise my right eye- 
brow: I stood before a mirror, held my left eye- 
brow down, pushed my right one up, and so on 
and did this for weeks on end until finally I could 


4 Melden’s expression, op. cit., p. 38. 
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just raise my eyebrow without doing anything else. 

Now according to the standard view there are 
no “recipes’’® for basic actions. We would do well 
to examine this assumption here for it is closely 
related to the gift thesis. We just do basic actions, 
it is said: we cannot say how we do them; we cannot 
tell what we do first because there is nothing we do 
first. Notice that the claim is not simply that we do 
not know or have recipes for our basic actions; it is, 
rather, that there are none and can be none. 

Given that a recipe is conceived of as a set of 
actions one must perform to perform the action in 
question there can be no doubt that basic actions 
have no recipes. It is important, however, to distin- 
guish between there being a recipe for some action 
one performs and there being a recipe for acquiring 
the ability of which that action is an exercise. I have 
no recipe for raising my eyebrow; indeed there can 
be none. But there can be a recipe for acquiring the 
ability to raise an eyebrow; indeed I can give one. 
I say this distinction is important because it might 
be thought that an action for which there was no 
recipe would necessarily be a gift in that the 
absence of a recipe was incompatible with some- 
one’s acquiring the ability to perform the action. 
However an action for which there is no performance 
recipe might nonetheless have an acquisition recipe. 

Now this distinction between two kinds of 
recipes might be protested on the grounds that for 
any given action the performance recipe and the 
acquisition recipe are identical and that if an action 
has no performance recipe it can have no acquisi- 
tion recipe either. But surely this view is mistaken. 
The actions I performed in learning to swim may 
bear little resemblance to the ones I perform today 
in swimming. Thus there is no guarantee that the 
acquisition and performance recipes for a given 
action will be identical. Moreover, I do not have 
a performance recipe for raising my eyebrow 
although I do have an acquisition recipe. 

To summarize, provided “recipe” is construed as 
“performance recipe,” the recipe thesis of the 
standard view of basic actions is true: basic actions 
have no recipes of this sort. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that basic actions are necessarily gifts since 
the lack ofa performance recipe is compatible with 
the existence of an acquisition recipe. 

Suppose now that it is maintained that basic 
actions not only have no performance recipes but 


5 In “What We Can Do,” p. 440, Danto cites wiggling one’s ears as a basic action for some people. My calling raising an 


cyebrow an action ought not then to cause concern. 


t Danto’s term, “Basic Actions,” in Brand (ed.), The Nature of Human Action, op. cit., p. 263. 
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have no acquisition recipes either. Is the gift thesis 
not made secure? My eyebrow raising case is in my 
judgment a clear counter-example to the claim 
that basic actions have no acquisition recipes. 
Moreover, I have checked with people who can 
wiggle their ears as a basic action and some of them 
claim to have learned how to do so and to have 
acquisition recipes for ear wiggling. But even if 
these examples are rejected, it should be clear that 
there are things we learn for which we have no 
acquisition recipes. Consider someone speaking his 
native language. No one doubts that he learned to 
do this yet we know relatively little about how he 
learned to do it and, so far as I know, we know no 
acquisition recipe for normal language learners. 
The lack of an acquisition recipe may simply 
reflect our lack of knowledge of the learning 
process. ‘Thus it is possible that there could be an 
acquisition recipe for an action which at the present 
time has none. Indeed, it is possible that some 
actions whose acquisition recipes we do not know 
do in fact have such recipes. Thus, for example, it is 
possible that a person learning his native language 
does learn it by performing certain actions but that 
we have not yet discovered what these actions are: 
his action of speaking his native language would in 
such a case have an acquisition recipe although we 
would not know that recipe. But of course an action’s 
having an acquisition recipe is not necessary for the 
action to be learned. An acquisition recipe, like a 
performance recipe, consists in performances of 
actions by the agent in question. It is, however, 
possible for a person to acquire the ability to do 
something without himself performing actions to 
acquire it: others may perform actions and may do 
things to him but their actions and the things they 
do to him are not actions of his. In cases of this sort 
the action would not have an acquisition recipe as 
these are conceived of here. Forms of conditioning, 
brainwashing, and the like would seem to involve 
just this: acquisition without acquisition recipes. 
Recipes and examples aside, any thesis that 
requires a line to be drawn between gifts and what 
is learned or acquired would seem to be on shaky 
ground. On the one hand neither the notion of a 
gift, innate knowledge, or the like nor the notion of 
learning, acquiring some ability or the like is 
sufficiently clear to allow us to say with any con- 
fidence that a given action or ability is a gift or not. 
On the other hand, even if these notions were 
clarified sufficiently so that we knew what would 
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count as a gift or as not a gift we would not—or at 
least we do not now-—have enough information 
about the way in which our actions “emerge” to be 
able to decide whether they were gifts.” One ought 
not to put stock in a thesis like the gift thesis about 
basic actions until the results of a good deal more 
philosophical, psychological, and physiological 
research are in. 


II. Some PuzzLiNG CASES 


If the gift thesis is untenable, then we can at 
least wonder if actions such as opening a door and 
knotting a tie which on the standard view are taken 
to be non-simple and to be clear cases of non-basic 
actions can be basic actions. In this section I shall 
take the first step in arguing that such things can be 
basic actions. 

I play the first movement of a Schubert sonata 
on the piano. A proponent of the standard view of 
basic actions asks me “How did you play the 
piano?” I am tempted to say “I just did play the 
piano” because from my point of view I did just do 
it, but I know this will not satisfy him. So I say 
“I played the piano by moving my fingers” and I 
start to give a performance recipe: “I pressed my 
third finger right hand down on the C#, my fourth 
finger right hand on the D, my right thumb on the 
low CH... -> My action of playing the piano is 
clearly not basic for it includes or consists in per- 
haps thousands of other actions. Or does it? Is it 
really the case that in the context envisioned, 
namely my playing a part ofa Schubert sonata with 
a fair though not extraordinary degree of accom- 
plishment, my playing of each note is an action? 
To me this sounds implausible yet it is, presumably, 
the position to which the standard view of basic 
actions is committed. 

G. Vesey has his readers consider the case of a 
little girl who acquires the ability to skip rope to 
music.’ According to Vesey, ifshe were asked “How 
did you skip rope?” she would say “I just did.” 
But of course this would not satisfy her interrogator. 
He would count each leg and arm movement as an 
action. Similarly if Karen Magnussen on the 
evening she won the Canadian Senior Women’s 
National Championships had been asked, “How 
did you ice skate?” she would have been expected 
to say “By moving my legs.” Each leg movement 
(her slip on the ice excepted, I suppose) would on 
this view qualify as an action. 


’ “Emerge” is used here as a neutral term—no suggestion of giftedness is intended. 
* “Conditioning and Learning,” in R. S. Peters (ed.), The Concept of Education (New York, 1967), pp. 61~72. 
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One wants to say ““These aren’t actions, they are 
just (mere) bodily movements” but given the frame- 
work accepted by proponents of the standard view 
of basic actions this will not do. A distinction 
between bodily movements and actions constitutes 
part of this framework but it is the distinction 
between one’s arm moving and one’s moving one’s 
arm hence it cannot be invoked in these cases. 
Suppose your arm moves because of a spasm or 
because someone else pushes it. On the accepted 
view this would be a “mere” bodily movement not 
an action. But in playing the piano my fingers 
don’t move as the result of some outside force or 
some inner push. I move my fingers. And in ice 
skating Karen Magnussen moves her legs. Given 
the accepted framework, there is nothing for these 
things ta be but actions.® 

Consider now a rather different sort of case. Pm 
writing at my desk. Let us grant that this is a non- 
basic action: I write by moving my arm and fingers, 
these are my basic actions. But while performing 
this action I wiggle my leg, I move forward in my 
chair, I scratch my head, I lean my elbow on the 
desk, I lean my head on my hand, etc., etc. In the 
course of performing an action one almost invari- 
ably does a lot of other things. Are these one’s 
actions? Most of the things I do while sitting at my 
desk writing I’m not even aware of doing. If some- 
one stopped me as I was shifting in the chair and 
told me what I was doing I might or might not 
agree with him. If he asked me what I was doing, 
I might or might not be able to tell him. In any 
case, my attention is not on these things and I do 
not realize that I am doing them unless something 
makes me aware of them. Again, these things do 
not fit the accepted notion of a mere bodily move- 
ment for I do them, they do not just happen to me. 
On the other hand, they seem a good deal more 
like things that do just happen to one, e.g., eye 
blinks, than like full-fledged actions, e.g., my 
writing at my desk. 

My point in discussing these cases is to suggest 
that there are a lot of things we do in or while per- 
forming some action which do not themselves seem 
to be full-fledged actions yet are surely not ‘‘mere’’ 
bodily movements. Now I am relying here on my 
pre-analytic intuitions about what is and is not an 


action and am hoping my intuitions on this matter 
accord with my readers’. On the one hand I must 
rely on these for there is no adequate account or 
definition of action against which we can measure 
these cases. But on the other hand one wonders if 
I have the right to rely on these. Our intuitions fail 
us so often in determining if something is an action, 
do we have the right to have confidence in them 
now? (Is, for example, to sneeze an action? Or to 
breathe, to see, to checkmate, to think something, 
to say something???) Moreover “‘action,” as used 
by philosophers, seems to be more a term of tech- 
nical philosophy than a term of everyday life. But 
then, what has one’s intuitions to do with the 
matter? Supposing that an account of a term in 
ordinary language must accord with our intuitions 
about cases, accounts of technical terms surely do 
not have to meet this criterion. 

What I think we are confronted with here is a 
matter of decision. Our pre-analytic intuitions, 
whatever their worth, are jarred if the sorts of 
things discussed here are classified as actions. We 
must then decide how we are going to treat these 
cases. We can if we want classify them together 
with actions and expand or loosen up our account 
of actions to accommodate them. Or we can intro- 
duce a category which falls somewhere between 
“mere” bodily movements and actions—a category 
in which we put those doings which are in some 
but by no means all respects like actions. I do not 
mean to suggest that these are our only alternatives. 
We can, for example, scrap the entire framework of 
actions, bodily movements, goings on, etc., and 
begin over, and there are surely other possibilities 
as well. The decision which confronts us arises in a 
context of theory development and there are there- 
fore many options open to us. 


III. Two Kinps or Domas 


A number of philosophers have pointed out that 
not all of the things we may be said to do can be 
said to be our actions. For example, a perfectly 
proper answer to the question “What is he doing 
now?” is “He’s sleeping”? and a perfectly proper 
answer to the question “What did you just do that 
got everyone so excited?” is “I won the race.” 


° Vesey in his discussion of the girl skipping rope is a bit misleading. He argues that the only answer one could give to “How 
does she do it?” would be in terms of nerve impulses, muscle contractions, and the like and points out that these are not things 


she does but are “goings on.” Ibid., p. 63. 


10 These examples are J. L. Austin’s, “A Plea for Excuses,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. 57 (1956-57), Ep. I-90. 


Reprinted in Alan R. White (ed.), op. cit., pp. 19-42. 


11 For example Ruth Macklin, “Doing and Happening,” Ths Review of Metaphysics, vol. 22 (1968), pp. 249-250; Alan R- 


White (ec.), op. cit., introduction. 
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But if this is so—if, that is, there can be doings 
which are not actions—why can’t such things as my 
playing C#, etc., while playing a Schubert sonata 
and a champion skater’s moving her legs be con- 
sidered doings without thereby being considered 
actions ? Of course actions, on the view of those who 
say that not all doings are actions, are themselves 
doings. But as long as there can be doings which 
are not actions we have a place to put those things 
we have just been discussing--things there is no 
doubt we do, yet things that seem so different from 
clear cases of actions. 

There is of course one problem with this way of 
dealing with our “halfway house” cases. Moving 
one’s leg while skating and shifting in one’s chair 
while writing seem as far removed from things like 
sleeping and winning a race as they do from full- 
fledged actions. If we are to consider these cases of 
doings which are not actions, then, we must recog- 
nize that doings which are not actions are by no 
means all of a piece; indeed that there are two 
kinds of doings which are not actions—doings 
which are capable of being performed as actions 
and doings which are not. Presumably sleeping 
would fall in this latter category. Perhaps winning 
a race would too although I am less sure about its 
status vis-a-vis action. In any case moving one’s leg, 
jumping, moving a finger, leaning forward—all 
doings which are not actions in the contexts en- 
visioned above—would fall in the former category 
for they surely can be performed as actions in some 
contexts. 

What is of course now needed is a clear basis for 
distinguishing between doings which are actions 
and doings which are not although they are capable 
of being performed as actions. [ shall propose here 
a basis, or at least a partial basis, for the distinction 
and shall consider what might be thought to be a 
crucial objection to it. 

The “halfway house” cases I have been dis- 
cussing are cases in which the doer’s attention is on 
something else, his effort is directed elsewhere. The 
little girl jumps and turns the rope without attend- 
ing to these elements of her performance. Her 
attention is focused on the overall task of skipping 
rope and not on some part or parts of it. Even if, 
when writing, one’s attention is focused on moving 
one’s hand in the proper way or on holding the 


pencil, it is not (at least not in the case discussed 
above) focused on moving forward in one’s chair 
or scratching one’s head. Were I to skip rope, my 
attention would be focused on both the overall task 
and some parts of it, e.g., jumping. When some 
people, notably but not only beginners, ice skate 
their attention is focused on every step oz glide; 
when I skate I do not attend to each step but I do 
without a doubt attend to certain elements of 
skating, e.g., stopping. 

What I propose is that a distinction be drawn 
between those doings to which a person attends and 
those doings to which he does not attend. The 
doings to which he does not attend are “mere” 
doings, i.e., they are not actions. This is nct to say 
that the daings to which he does attend ars neces- 
sarily actions. Attending to what one is dcing is a 
necessary condition for that doing’s being an 
action.15 It may also be a sufficient condition but 
this is not an issue that needs to be decided hare. The 
halfway house cases I have presented are “mere” 
doings, I submit, because the doer is not attending 
to what he is doing. Supposing he were attending, 
we might feel certain that these were his actions. 
But if we still did not—if, that is, some further 
ingredient of action were lacking, my case against 
the standard view of basic actions would not be 
affected. The standard view would still count as 
actions things that ought not to be so counted. 
Moreover, if something over and above attending 
were needed to make a doing qualify as an action, 
my thesis that actions which the standard view 
takes to be non-simple can be basic actions would 
in no way be undermined. 

Now the obvious objection to this proposal is 
that some things are done unwittingly or uninten- 
tionally or absentmindedly (or accidentally or mis- 
takenly or involuntarily, etc.) and that the criterion 
of attending rules them out. We must consider, 
therefore, whether our account does rule such 
things to be non-actions. Ifit does, we must decide 
whether this is a fatal defect. Our task is made 
difficult tecause there are so many varieties of 
doings which might be affected by our proposal 
and because a comprehensive, systematic account 
of them is not available. Since it is evident that an 
attempt to provide such an account is well beyond 
the scope of this paper, what I shall do is examine 


14 As well as, of course, a clear basis for distinguishing doings from other things and a clear basis for distinguishing between 
doings which although not performed as actions are capable in a particular context of being actions and doings which are not 


capable of this “shift” from “mere” doing to action. 


18 For discussions of this ingredient of action see Melden, of. cit., p. 134ff. and Brian O’Shaughnessy, “Observation and the 


Will,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 60 (1963), pp. 367-392. 
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a few representative cases of things done un- 


wittingly, unintentionally, etc., and see what can 
be concluded from them. 

Consider someone signing a document he does 
not want to sign because there is a gun in his back. 
The account I am proposing here accords with our 
pre-analytic intuitions: it does not disqualify this 
doing as an action for in the context envisioned the 
person attends to what he is doing although he is 
doing it against his will. This sort of doing is often 
called involuntary. It is quite different, however, 
from another sort of involuntary doing, e.g., some- 
one sighing without realizing it or meaning to. 
This latter would not on the present account of 
action qualify as an action but surely this too 
accords with our pre-analytic intuitions. 

Now consider’ someone’s reaching across the 
table to get the ketchup and in so doing knocking 
over a glass of milk. Let us suppose that there is no 
question that his reaching across the table is an 
action. What about his knocking over the glass? 
Presumably his attention was not directed to this; 
indeed had it been he would not have knocked the 
glass over. His knocking over the glass on my 
account is not then an- action; it and countless 
other accidental or unintentional doings are ruled 
out by my attending condition. Is our account to be 
condemned? I think not, for it is open to question 
if accidental or unintentional doings of this sort 
are actions. 

Some philosophers seem to think they are actions. 
Joel Feinberg, for example, thinks we can “puff 
out” an action to include an effect: supposing 
Jones in opening the door caused Smith to be 
startled and Smith suffered a heart attack and 
died; we can puff out Jones’s action of opening the 
door to Jones’s startling Smith and even Jones’s 
killing Smith.14 Other philosophers, however, deny 
that our diner’s knocking over the glass or Jones’s 
startling Smith, let alone killing Smith, are actions. 
Accidental or unintentional doings of this sort are 
to be understood, they argue, as actions (our diner 
reaching for the ketchup, Jones opening the door) 
and their unintended effects or consequences.’ 
We have here cases about which even the experts 
disagree. They are then at best unclear or borderline 
cases of action. But then the objection to attending 
as a necessary condition of action on the grounds 
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that it rules out these cases ceases to be an objection. 
Unclear cases will fall on one side of the line or the ~- 
other given some attempt to clarify the notion of 
action, but no one side is necessarily preferred. ` 

There are other sorts of doings which my account 
rules out as actions. Consider my pouring the 
orange juice into my coffee cup at breakfast 
although I intended to pour the juice into my glass. 
Clearly I was not attending to pouring the juice 
into my coffee cup. This and other absentminded 
doings like it are ruled out as actions on the account 
I am giving here.*® So too habitual doings such as 
my putting on my right shoe before my left shoe are 
ruled out as actions by my account. But neither 
pouring my orange juice into my coffee cup nor 
putting on my right shoe before my left shoe seems 
to be a clear case of an action. Philosophers of 
action have not to my knowledge examined cases 
like these to the extent that they have examined 
cases of accidental doings like the ones discussed 
above. Yet they would be bound to disagree about 
them if only because they disagree over whether 
actions necessarily involve intention. 

Consider finally someone’s delivering a package 
which unbeknown to him contains a bomb. 
Assume that he attends to delivering the package; 
indeed that delivering the package is an ection 
of his. Is delivering the bomb an action of his? 
Again we seem to be confronted with an unclear 
or borderline case of action. On the one hand 
our man doesn’t intend or want to deliver the 
bomb nor does he realize he is delivering a tomb. 
In important respects this is like the case of the 
diner who knocked over the glass. Some philos- 
ophers might even want us to understand his 
doing (delivering the bomb) as an action (deliver- 
ing the package) and an unintended event (a bomb 
being delivered)—although of course the event 
would not as in the case of the spilled milk be a 
causal consequence of the action. On the other 
hand his delivering the package is delivering the 
bomb. Can it seriously be held that the latter is not 
an action although the former is? 

Unlike the other borderline cases we have dis- 
cussed, it is not clear that the bomb case falls out- 
side the realm of action on the account being 
offered here. In one sense our man is clearly not 
attending to what he is doing, i.e., delivering the 


34 “Action and Responsibility,” in M. Black (ed.), Philosophy in America (Ithaca, 1965), p. 146. Reprinted in Alan R. White 


(ed.), op. cit. ~- Dp. 95-119- 


15 See, for example, Jack Meiland, “Are There Unintentional Actions?”, Philosophical Review, vol. 72 (1963), pp. 377-381. 
36 Not all absentminded doings are ruled out by my account however, e.g., someone’s taking the subway home forgetting 
that he had driven his car to work and had intended to drive it home. 
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bomb—he does not realize or believe or think he is 
delivering a bomb. But in another sense he is 
attending to this doing—he carries the package 
containing the bomb carefully, makes sure he puts 
it in the hands of the person he is supposed to, etc. 
Until the notion of attending to what one is doing 
is itself clarified delivering the: bomb must be con- 
sidered an unclear or borderline case of action 
relative to the present proposal. But this does not 
constitute a reason for abandoning our attending 
condition; it simply points up the need for further 
clarification. Given an adequate account of attend- 
ing, delivering the bomb and doings like it may turn 
out to meet our attending condition in which case 
the objection that our proposal rules out too much 
will not be relevant; or these doings may turn out 
not to fulfill the attending condition in which case 
the objection, although relevant, will come to 
naught since they were initially borderline cases 
and, as we have seen, there is no one direction in 
which borderline cases must fall. 

In sum, the cases we have examined here provide 
us with good reason for rejecting the claim that in 
ruling out unwitting, unintentional, etc., perfor- 
mances as actions our account rules out too much. 
Our account seems to accord with pre-analytic 
intuitions about clear cases. And insofar as it rules 
out unclear or borderline cases it is within its rights. 

Interestingly enough, in his essay “On the 
Characterization of Actions,” Nicholas Rescher 
draws a distinction very much like the one I have 
been drawing but for a very different purpose.*? 
I take note of it here because it seems to me to 
provide independent support for the present pro- 
posal. Rescher’s concern is with the question of the 
infinite divisibility of action. Cannot every action 
be divided into further actions? For example, if I 
move my right foot forward one step, don’t I first 
move it forward one-half step and so on ad infi- 
nitum? But if this is so, can the distinction between 
basic and non-basic actions be upheld? Can there 
` be componentless actions? Rescher blocks this 
criticism by arguing that moving one’s foot for- 
ward half a step is in context not envisioned as an 
action but is rather a potential action: it is some- 
thing one could do if the doing of it were “on one’s 
mind” and one wanted to do it. 

Rescher cites also the action of lifting a spoonful 
of sugar out of a sugar bowl. He points out that in 
performing this action one does lift out the com- 
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ponent grains. But action has its intentional aspect, 
he says, and if the spoonful and not the grains are 
on the agent’s mind, then the action of lifting out 
the spoonful is not composed of the action of 
lifting out the grains.!® Although we may not be 
able to attribute to Rescher the precise distinction 
I have introduced here, it is worth noting that his 
reason for calling moving one’s foot one-half step 
forward and lifting the grains out of the sugar bowl 
potential actions is that they were not on ons’s mind. 
This is not too different, if indeed it is different at 
all, from my claim here that some things which can 
in certain contexts be actions are not our actions 
because we are not attending to them. 

It should be noted that Rescher’s intent in 
denying that moving one’s foot forward one-half 
step and lifting grains out of the sugar bowl are 
actions in the context envisioned was to save the 
basic/non-basic actions distinction. Yet advocates 
of the standard view of basic actions count as 
actions all sorts of things one does which one does 
not attend to and which I should think Rescher 
would have to admit are not on one’s mind—e.g., 
moving one’s leg in skipping rope. Indeed, they 
must count these things as actions if they are to 
maintain, as they do, that the candidates for basic 
action are few, that moving a limb is a paradigm 
case of a basic action, that in a word only those 
actions which they take to be simple actions can be 
basic actions. For if the things in our performances 
which we do not attend to or are not on our minds 
are not counted as actions, the basic action door is | 
open to all sorts of actions which they take to be 
complex—-ice skating, playing the piano, opening a 
door by turning a knob, and so on. I myself see 
nothing wrong with this, but one can well imagine 
some proponents of the standard view of basic 
actions protesting that if this is a consequence of 
Rescher’s attempt to save the basic/non-basic action 
distinction, then he had better not have bothered 
for in trying to save the distinction he has in effect 
destroyed it. 


IV. A Revisep Account oF Basic ACTIONS 


Whatever Rescher’s position may be, it seems 
to me that these things can be performed as basic 
actions. To be sure, if we conceive of actions such as 
these as being capable of being performed as basic 
actions, the distinction between basic and non- 


17 In Myles Brand (ed.), The Nature of Human Action, op. cit., pp. 247-254. 


18 Fhid., D. 252. 
19 Ibid., p. 253. 
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basic actions will in some respects be a changed 
one. But it will not be destroyed; nor will its signif- 
icance in the theory of action be undermined. 

Let us, then, adopt the distinctions we discussed 
above between doings which are actions and doings 
which are not and in the case of the latter between 
those doings which are capable of being actions and 
those which are not. Given that a basic action is 
one which is not done by doing some other action, a 
person skipping rope can be said to be performing a 
basic action provided that the things he is doing in 
skipping rope, e.g., jumping, etc., are not them- 
selves actions. And similarly with ice skating, play- 
ing the piano, opening a door by turning the knob, 
and so on. Now I take it that in the case of Vesey’s 
little girl, the things she does while skipping rope 
are doings which are not actions for she skips rope 
smoothly, pays attention to the global task and not 
the subsidiary ones of, e.g., getting over the rope at 
each turn without tripping. Compare her perfor- 
mance with mine. Skipping rope to music would 
not be a basic action for me. I would have to focus 
on turning the rope and on jumping. Other things 
being equal these would be actions of mine which 
were included in my action of skipping rope. 

Note that on the view I am proposing, what is a 
basic action in one context may be a non-basic 
action in another context. This relativity to con- 
text is of course a feature of the standard account 
too. But furthermore; and here my account differs 
. from the standard account, ifan action is performed 
as a non-basic action, the reasons for its being a non- 
basic action—that is to say, the actions it includes 
or consists in—will differ from one context to 
another. Consider the difference between a 
beginner playing a rather simple piano piece, my 
playing that piece, and an expert’s playing it. For 
all of us playing the piece is a non-basic action. But 
for the beginner, the actions included in the 
overall action of playing the piano are the actions 
of moving his fingers; for me the component 
actions are the actions of playing the left hand runs 
and the trills; for the expert the component actions 
are the actions of pedaling and phrasing. Thus one 
cannot tell a priori what the component actions of a 
non-basic action are: one man’s actions will be 
another man’s “mere” doings and still another 
man’s “mere” happenings or goings-on. To tell 
what actions are components of a non-basic action 
one must again determine what the agent is 


attending to. 
I should perhaps forestall one possible misunder- 


standing by stressing that I am not saying that a 
particular action is a basic action from the per- 
former’s point of view and a non-basic action from 
some other point of view or that some component 
of a non-basic action is an action from the per- 
former’s point of view and a “mere” doing from 
some other point of view. On the contrary I have 
tied down what anyone, performer or otherwise, is 
to take as a basic action or as an action component 
of a non-basic action to the performer’s point of 
view in the sense that the judgment as to basic or 
non-basic, action or ‘‘mere” doing, rests at least in 
part on what the performer is focusing his attention 
on. Thus, granted that the little girl skipping rope 
is focusing solely on the “global” performance, ber 
action of skipping rope is from her point of view and 
ours a basic action; and granted that the expert 
pianist attends to his pedaling and phrasing and 
that these are his actions, they are his actions from 
his point of view and ours. 

The standard view of basic actions rules out 
a priort as basic actions such apparently non-simple 
actions as skipping rope, playing the piano, and 
opening a door by turning a knob. On the present 
view such actions can be basic actions but it is an 
empirical question whether in fact such actions are 
ever performed as basic actions. I call skipping 
rope, playing the piano, and opening a door 
apparently non-simple because the notions of simple 
and complex are relative. A thing is not simple or 
complex per se; rather it is considered to be simple 
or complex relative to some interest or purpose. 
The standard view of basic actions ignores this 
relativity: basic actions are in all contexts and from 
all points of view assumed to be simple and non- 
basic actions are in all contexts and from all points 
of view assumed to be complex. Arthur Danto, for 
example, says: 


A basic action is perfectly simple in the same sense in 
which the old “‘simple ideas” were said to be: they 
were not compounded out of anything more elemen- 
tary than themselves, but were instead the ultimately 
simple elements out of which other ideas were com- 
pounded.*¢ 


To be sure, basic actions have no action com- 
ponents. By definition they cannot. If this is all that 
is meant when basic actions are called simple 
actions, the simplicity thesis of the standard view 
is unobjectionable. Given this sense of “simple 
action” basic actions on the view I am proposing 
are simple actions. Given this sense of “simple 


39 “Basic Actions,” in Brand (ed.), The Nature of Human Action, op. cil., pp. 264-265. 
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action,” however, all sorts of actions which accord- 
ing to the standard view are non-simple actions 
can on my view of basic actions be simple for all 
sorts of actions which are assumed by the standard 
view to be non-simple can be performed as basic 
actions, i.e., as actions which have no action 
components. Insofar, then, as simple actions are 
merely actions which have no action components, 
the view of basic actions suggested here requires no 
conceptual divorce between basic actions and 
simple actions. It does, however, admit as candi- 
dates for basic actions, actions which the standard 
view takes to be non-simple. 

The standard view, however, holds that basic 
actions are simple in the sense of being indivisible. 
Now it does not follow from the fact that basic 
actions have no actien components that they have 
no parts or components. On the view of basic 
actions I am proposing here, a basic action can 
have doings as components. But even on the stan- 
dard view there is nothing preventing a basic 
action from having as its components such things 
as goings on or happenings, rules or social customs, 
purposes or reasons. To say this is not to say that a 
basic action is reducible to such components: my 
house has rooms as its parts, but this is not to say 
that my house is reducible to rooms or composed 
solely of rooms. 

The distinction between basic and non-basic 
actions is intended to be neutral with regard to the 
definition of action and in view of the fact that the 
definition of action is a very controversial issue in 
philosophy this is as it should be. However, the 
view that basic actions can have no components 
seems to interfere with such neutrality: in effect it 
rules out in advance definitions according to which 
actions have non-action components. From a 
theoretical standpoint then it certainly seems 
desirable to separate the basic/non-basic and the 
simple-complex distinctions, except of course in the 
narrow sense of “simple” according to which a 
simple action merely has no action components. 

In arguing that basic actions are not necessarily 
indivisible I do not mean to be suggesting that they 
are necessarily complex. As I have said, a thing is 
not simple or complex per se but is considered to be 
simple or complex relative to some interest or pur- 
pose. One person may view an action which is per- 
formed as a basic action as complex; another may 
view it as simple. So too, one person may view an 
action which is performed as a non-basic action as 
complex while another views it as simple. Suppose 
one’s interest is in the pleasure or pain a given 


action will produce. The action may well appear 
simple, i.e., indivisible, a unity, whether it be per- 
formed as a basic or a non-basic action. If, how- 
ever, one’s interest is in physiology, a given action, 
be it performed as non-basic or basic, may well 
appear complex. 

We gain neutrality with respect to the question 
of definition and at the same time recognize a 
dimension of actions which we have tended to 
ignore if we effect a conceptual divorce between 
basic actions and simple actions. Armed then 
with two distinctions-—basic/non-basic actions and 
simple-complex actions—rather than one, let us 
look again at cases. 

Presumably the little girl skipping rope con- 
ceives of her performance as a simple action: her 
skipping rope is, therefore, from her standpoint a 
simple action and of course it 1s also a basic action. 
A spectator, however, might conceive of her action 
as complex: “Look at all the things she is doing in 
skipping rope!” he might exclaim. Her skipping 
rope is from his standpoint a complex action albeit 
a basic action. The same spectator might also view 
my skipping rope, by hypothesis a non-basic 
action, as complex and I would surely agree with 
him about its complexity. Thus spectator and per- 
former may agree in a given case on the simple- 
complex question although clearly they don’t have 
to. Nor must two spectators take the same stand 
on the complexity or simplicity of a given action. 
If while I am skipping rope the rope hits a by- 
stander, he and his relatives may take my skipping 
rope to be a simple action, a unity, which had an 
unfortunate consequence and not a complex whole 
composed of a number of elements. This could be 
true for the injured bystander, I should add, 
whether my skipping rope was a basic action or a 
non-basic action. 


V. Cona.usion 


I can well imagine someone protesting at this 
point that my revised account of basic actions so 
changes the original distinction between basic and 
non-basic actions that I have no right even to call 
my basic actions basic. On the standard view, basic 
actions are basic in that they are the “starting 
point” for the performance of other actions; they 
are, so to speak, the building blocks out of which 
other actions are constructed. Our open door 
policy toward basic actions does not change things 
in this regard. Basic actions can serve as a “‘starting 
point” for performances of other actions on my 
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account as well as on the standard view. Consider, 
for example, a person’s action of ice skating. On my 
view it is possible for him to ice skate as a basic 
„action although on the standard view it is not. 
Suppose now he does—he ice skates without per- 
forming any other action. Can his ice skating serve 
as a building block for some other action? I see no 
‘reason why it cannot; for example, ice skating can 
. serve as a starting point or building block for a 
person’s action of playing hockey. The “‘size” of a 
basic action can be much greater on my view than 
on the standard view, but “‘size” is no bar to an 
action’s being basic in the sense at issue. 

Can any action, then, be performed as a basic 
action? I have discussed skipping rope, playing the 
piano, and ice skating at length, and it may be 
wondered if the actions that advocates of the stan- 
dard view of basic actions most often discuss—e.g., 
moving a stone by kicking it, opening a door by 
turning the knob, signalling by raising one’s arm— 
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can be performed as basic actions. ‘These are the 
things that are normally held to be beyond the 
pale, i.e., to be intrinsically non-basic. Compare a 
child’s opening a door by turning a knob and an 
adult’s opening the same door. The child attends to 
turning his hand, to turning the knob, to pulling 
the door. For him this is clearly a non-basic action. 
An adult (unless, e.g., he is showing the child how 
to open the door) attends to none of these things— 
he just opens the door. For him this is clearly a 
basic action. So too with moving the stone by 
kicking it, signalling by raising one’s arm, and, so 
far as I can see, any other action. There may be 
limits on what in fact can be performed as a basic 
action but such limits can not be set a priori. Some 
actions, for example, may be too complex to be 
performed without our attending to some com- 
ponents, but if this is so this would be a function of 
our physical and psychological limitations rather 
than a function of the inherent nature of actions. 
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VII. MEANING AND ILLOCUTIONS 


DAVID E. 


I 


À question that has been much discussed in 

recent years is “Can the meanings of sen- 
tences and words be explained by reference to 
illocutionary acts?” Even where the question has 
not been raised in this explicit form, a good deal of 
literature seems to provide answers to the question. 
The student of the literature, moreover, cannot 
help being impressed or depressed by the bewilder- 
ing number of apparently conflicting answers given. 
It seems that at least four, apparently inconsistent, 
answers have been given to the question. I shall 
briefly state these, and refer to them as theses (1) 
to (4). They are: 


(1) There are illocutionary acts, and meanings 
can be explained by reference to them. 
(W. Alston) 

(2) There are illocutionary acts, but any 
attempt to explain meanings by reference to 
them would be circular. (D. Holdcroft) 

(3) There are illocutionary acts, but these are 
quite distinct from meanings, and so pre- 
sumably cannot be used in explaining mean- 
ings. (J. L. Austin) 

(4) There are no such things as illocutionary 
acts, and so meanings cannot be explained 
by reference to them. (L. J. Cohen) 


This paper is an essay in reconciliation. I want 
to argue that none of the four theses, despite 
appearances, are inconsistent with any of the 
others. Once each thesis is explicated, and ambigu- 
ities are removed, it can be seen that there is a 
thesis which the proponents of the above four could 
all agree upon. I shall not, apart from a few very 
brief comments at the end, try to assess that thesis. 
My aim is simply to show that the four are con- 
sistent, hoping thereby to lend a little order to the 
discussion of meaning and illocutions. In Sect. IT 
I try to show that theses (1) and (2) are consistent, 
since Alston and Holdcroft are in fact dealing with 
separate questions. In Sect. III I try to show that 
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theses (3) and (4) are consistent since, in a good - 
sense, the difference between them is a purely 
verbal one. Finally, in Sect. IV, I try to show that 
theses {1) and (3) are consistent, once a certain 
type of distinction between the general and the 
particular is made. If each of the sections is success- 
ful, I shall have shown that all four theses are 
mutually consistent. 


Il 


Thesis (1) is argued for by William Alston in a 
number of places. According to him, to say that one 
linguistic expression £1 means another linguistic 
expression E2 is to say that Er and E2 have the 
same use. He then claims that the relevant sense of 
“use” which is involved here is that of “illocution- 
ary force.” On this basis he erects definitions of 
meaning in terms of illocutions. Where Sr and S2 
are sentences, we can say: 


St means $2 =df. Sı and S2 have the same illo- 
cutionary act potential. 


Where Wr and W2 are sub-sentential linguistic 
expressions, we can say: 


Wi means Wa=df. Wr and W2 can be substi- 
tuted for each other in a wide range of sentences 
without altering the illocutionary act potentials 
of those sentences.? 


That is, two sentences mean the same if both can 
perform the same range of illocutionary acts; and 
two sub-sentential expressions mean the same if one 
can be substituted for the other without altering 
the ability of the sentences in question to perform 
certain illocutionary acts. Alston, in fact, refines 
these definitions to account for multi-vocality, but 
such refinements need not concern us. Let us 
assume we are dealing with a completely disambi- 
guated language. 

Thesis (2) is argued for by David Holdcroft in 
his criticism of Alston’s views. According to him the 
enterprise of defining meanings in terms of illocu- 


1 William Alston, Philosophy of Language (Englewood Cliffs. N. J., 1964), pp. 36-37. 
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tions must meet a certain criterion of adequacy. 
Let K be a class of expressions in a language L 
whose meanings, supposedly, can be explained 
solely by reference to illocutionary acts. The 
criterion of adequacy is 


that in the case of each speech act referred to in ex- 
planation of the meaning of a member of K, there is a 
way of telling what speech act has been performed 
which does not involve making use of semantic in- 
formation about L.* 


The point is: unless one can know what illocu- 
tionary acts are performed by a sentence $ in- 
dependently of already knowing the meaning of S, 
then any attempt to explain that meaning in terms 
of those illocutionary acts will be circular. Or, as 
Holdcroft puts it, 


the claim that T.I.A. (the Theory of Speech Acts) 
can be used to explain the meaning of all (or most) 
words is uninteresting unless some restriction is placed 
on the use of semantic information in conjunction with 
T.I.A.? 


Holdcroft argues that the above criterion of 
adequacy cannot be met. While one can know 
what speech acts of a relatively unspecific sort are 
being performed independently of already knowing 
the meanings of the sentences employed, this is not 
so once the speech acts are specified in detail. We 
might know that a person is giving a command 
without knowing what his utterance means, but 
once we give a full description of what he is doing— 
such as commanding Johnny to close the door 
quickly—then “‘it is obviously less plausible to hold 
that there is an independent way of telling that an 
act, so described, has been performed.’’* Clearly, 
moreover, the descriptions of illocutionary acts 
which would be relevant to explaining meanings 
must be of the full, specific type. Otherwise we 
should render any number of non-synonymous 
sentences synonymous on the grounds that, for 
example, they are all used to command. But illocu- 
tionary acts, once fully described, can no longer be 
identified independently of already understanding 
the sentences used to perform them. 

Holdcroft thinks that it is possible independently 
to identify illocutionary acts only where two condi- 
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tions hold. The conditions are (1) that the sentences 
are, in Ziff’s sense, non-determinate: that is, the 
sentences must not be context-free. (E.g., “John 
hit(s) James at 2:30 p.m. on November 1 1970” is 
determinate relative to “He hit him then.”) And 
(2) that the illocutionary acts performed are not 
essentially verbal. That is, it must be the case that 
they could have been performed by means which 
are not verbal, and not parasitic upon verbal means 
(in the way that a nod of the head is parasitic upon 
a statement of agreement). For if (1) context cannot 
inform us as to what illocutionary act the speaker is 
performing, and (2) there is no non-verbal means 
of performing the act with which we might 
associate the utterance, then we can only recognize 
what illocutionary act is being performed if we 
already know what the sentence means. In such a 
case appeal to illocutionary acts to explain meaning 
would be circular. Now according to Holdcroft, the 
number of utterances meeting the above conditions 
are 
so small that it would be quite implausible to suppose 
that any set of operations could be specified on the 
members of K which would yield the meaning of all or 
most words of the language of which K was a subset 
of sentences.® 


It is not my intention to criticize Holdcroft’s 
arguments but, rather, to cast doubt upon their 
relevance to Alston’s position. There are at least 
two prima facie reasons for doubting their rele- 
vance. In the first place, and less importantly, 
Alston claims to be following Austin’s account of 
illocutionary acts—so he can hardly be unaware 
that most of the acts in Austin’s list are essentially 
verbal. Austin, indeed, makes that clear. Conse- 
quently, Holdcroft’s second point against Alston is 
one which it is hard to think Alston would want to 
deny. Secondly, and more importantly, Alston is 
quite happy to admit that independent identifica- 
tion of a speech act from the sentence used to per- 
form it, in Holdcroft’s sense, is impossible. He 
admits that one cannot give the meaning of a 
sentence. In terms of illocutionary potential, “‘in 
the theoretical sense of being able to say what its 
potential is.”® Again, he makes it clear that ‘‘we 
do not presently have in our conceptual repertoire 
adequate resources for saying what the use of a 


* D. Holdcroft, “Meaning and Illocutionary Acts,” Ratio, vol. 6 (1964), pp. 128-143. Also in Theories of Meaning, ed. by 


Parkinson (Oxford, 1968), p. 170. 
3 Ibid, 
4 Op. cil., P- 174. 
5 Ibid., p. 176. 
* Op, cit., p. 39. 
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word is.”” J take these and other passages as admis- 
sions that the relationship between a sentence S 
and various illocutionary acts it may be used to 
perform is not such that one can independently 
give full descriptions of those acts apart from 
semantic knowledge about the sentence. Alston, 
then, admits what Holdcroft regards as the major 
defect in his enterprise. 

Unless we are to suppose that Alston is quite 
happy to contradict himself, it would be wise to 
look again. Perhaps Holdcroft has misunderstood 
his position. It seems to me that he indeed has. 
Holdcroft treats Alston as if the latter were saying: 
to specify the meaning of a sentence is to describe 
the set of speech acts it is capable of performing. 
But what Alston says, however, is this: to specify 
the meaning of a sentence S1 is to cite another 
sentence $2 which has the same illocutionary act 
potential as S1. He says, for example, that 


saying what the meaning of an expression is, is 
equivalent not to saying what its use is, but rather to 
saying that it has the same use as another expression.§ 


If Alston had been trying to define meaning in 
terms of what illocutionary acts a sentence per- 
forms in the way Holdcroft supposes, then perhaps 
he would be open to the objections mentioned. 
Since this is not what he does, I do not see how the 
objections carry weight against him. Alston, in fact, 
does admit a sense of meaning, or “knowing the 
meaning of,” which cannot be non-circularly 
described by reference to illocutionary force. This 
is the 


practical, know-how sense of being prepared to use it 
(a sentence) to perform certain illocutionary acts and 
not others, and of being able to recognize misuses.® 


But Alston’s prime concern is to explain what it 
is to specify or give the meanings of sentences; and 
‘this is to give other sentences having the same 
illocutionary force. Of course, such specifications 
will be useless unless the addressee “‘knows the 
meaning of” the sentences used in explanation in 
the “practical, know-how sense.” Still, I cannot 
see how Holdcroft’s arguments operate against this 
view of meaning-specification. 
Somebody—Holdcroft perhaps—might want to 
object that the charge of circularity still holds 
against Alston. For how can I informatively ex- 
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plain the meaning of Sı unless I can independently 
specify the set ofillocutionary acts which it, and Sa, 
are both capable of performing. If I cannot first 
know wha: the illocutionary acts are, how can I 
know that ïI and S2 are identically related to them, 
and synonymous in virtue of that relation? This 
objection does not succeed. It is, of course, true that 
very often we show two items to be identical by 
discovering some third item to which they are 
identically related. Thus I might show that the 
President and my next door neighbor are the same 
person because both possess the only platinum- 
plated Cadillac in America. However, informative 
identities can be asserted where it is not the case 
that the third term, in virtue of which two items are 
identical, is separately identifiable from the two 
items. I might say, in reply to the question, “Who 
is the most powerful man in the country?”’, that 
this person is the President, in virtue of the powers 
and functions of the President. Now here it need 
not be the case that the powers and functions 
referred to can be described fully without men- 
tioning that they are Presidential powers and func- 
tions. That is, it might be essential to them being 
the powers and functions they are that they are the 
President’s. This fact, as far as J can see, does not 
prevent my telling someone that the most powerful 
man is the President from bemg informative, or 
from explaining what makes him the most powerful 
man. Nor, as far as I can see, does the fact that S2 
cannot be separately identified from certain illocu- 
tionary acts (in Holdcroft’s sense) prevent the 
claim that fı means $2 from being informative. 
For, after all, if I can use $2 successfully then, 
whether or not I can describe the acts performed by 
it in Holdcsroft’s independent manner, knowing 
that I can use S1 in the same way is surely signif- 
icant information to me. (I do not want to claim 
that there is any further analogy between the 
President example and the case under discussion 
than the ore I have drawn). 

In fact, it is not transparent what Holdcroft 
means anyway when he insists that illocutionary 
acts, under full descriptions, cannot be separately 
identified from the sentences used to perform them. 
No doubt if one could say nothing at all about the 
acts except that they were the acts performed by a 
sentence Sz, then it would be no explanation of 
S1’s meaning to say that it meant the same as $2. 


7 W. P. Alston, “Meaning and Use,” Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 13 (1963), pp. 107-124. Also in Theories of Meaning, ed. by 


G. FL R. Parkinson (Oxford, 1968), p. 159. 
e “Meaning and Use,” of. cit., p. 159 [my italics]. 
* Philosophy of Language, op. cit., p. 39. 
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But we must be careful about this question of what 
we can say about the illocutionary acts. What may 
well be true is that there is no way of describing the 
open class of speech acts performed by S beyond 
saying that they are the speech acts performed by 
S—just as, perhaps, one can say nothing about all 
possible games except that they are games. How- 
ever, it does not follow that we cannot say more 
about particular illocutionary acts performed by S. 
For I might say of a particular illocutionary act 
that it is the act which, given conditions X,Y, 
... N, is performed by uttering the sentence S, or 
5, or S”, So to tell me that St means S2 is not to 
tell me simply that it can be used whenever S2 may 
be used. It might also tell me something about the 
conditions under which it may be used, and about 
certain other expressions it may be used instead of. 
Somewhat analogously, I no doubt convey little 
information when I say that the most powerful 
man is the President unless I can say something 
about the President’s powers other than that they 
are the President’s powers. But usually, of course, 
I can say more than this about certain of those 
powers—even if any complete description of them 
must make reference to the fact that they are 
presidential powers. 

I conclude, then, that thesis (2) in no way con- 
flicts with thesis (1), once the latter is understood 
in the manner Alston means it to be understood. 
Treated as an account of what it is to specify the 
meanings of sentences in terms of other sentences 
by virtue of identity of illocutionary potential, it is 
left unaffected by Holdcroft’s arguments. 


HI 


(It would be wise, for the moment, if the reader 
would forget the discussion in Sect. II. The relation 
between that section and this will be explained 
in Sect. IV.) 

Thesis (3) is that the illocutionary act performed 
by a sentence is quite distinct from its meaning and, 
so presumably, cannot be used in explanation of the 
meaning. This thesis can be ascribed to J. L. 
Austin. According to him, meaning is an aspect of 
the locutionary act, namely the ‘‘rhetic” aspect. 
More exactly, to perform a rhetic act is 


generally to perform the act of using that rheme or its 
constituents with a more or less definite “‘sense” and 
more or less definite “reference” (which together are 
equivalent to “meaning”’).?° 


Now locutionary acts are distinct from illocu- 
tionary acts, and moreover pretty obviously distinct 
in a way in which the difference between illocu- 
tionary and perlocutionary acts is not always ‘so 
obvious. ‘Thus one can usually know what locution- 
ary act a person performed without having the 
slightest idea what illocutionary act he performed. 
Austin, unfortunately, does not expand upon what 
he means by “sense” and “‘reference,’”’ which con- 
stitute “meaning,” beyond saying that he is using 
them “on the strength of current views.” 

L. J. Gohen, in a criticism of Austin’s views, 
claims that “the concept of Ulocutionary force... 
is empty.’ Consequently thesis (4)—that there are 
no illocutionary acts to appeal to in explanation of 
meaning—can be ascribed to Cohen. According to 
Cohen, no distinction can be made between mean- 
ing and illocutionary force. As we shall see, how- 
ever, this is not to agree with Alston that the con- 
cept of illocutionary force can explicate meaning. 
Cohen, though, does not dispute many, if any, of 
the major points J. L. Austin makes in connection 
with illocutions. He agrees, for example, with 
Austin’s demotion of statements; and with his 
doctrine of infelicities; and with the theory of 
speech acts when “viewed in the light of the 
support it offers to the campaign against descrip- 
tivist, or fact-value oversimplification.”!® In fact 
the reader of Cohen’s article begins to wonder 
quite what is at issue between the two philosophers. 
Cohen, conveniently, places such puzzlement into 
the mouth of an imaginary objector. The “objec- 
tor” says: 


But you yourself state the core of Austin’s theory when 
you say that the illocutionary force of an utterance is 
that aspect of its meaning which is either conveved by 
its explicitly performative prefix, if it has one, or 
might have been so conveyed by the use of such an 
expression. The only difference is that Austin made 
his point clearer by using the word “meaning” in a 
narrower sense, so that force stood out as something 
co-ordinate with meaning rather than as one special 
form or aspect of it.4 


10 J. L. Austin, How to Do Things with Words (Oxford, 1962), pp. 92-93. 


11 Tbid., p. 148. 


` 


18 L. J. Cohen, “Do Illocutionary Forces Exist?,’’ Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 14 (1964), pp. 118-197. And in Sympcsium 


J. L. Austin, ed. by K. T. Fann (London, 1969), p. 420. 
13 Op. cii, p. 441. 
14 Ibid., pp. 439-440. 
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Certainly it does appear that the sole difference 
between Austin and Cohen is that there are certain 
clarifications of utterances which Austin would 
describe as clarifications of illocutionary force, but 
which Cohen would describe as clarification of an 
aspect of meaning. They agree, on all other counts, 
as to the nature of the clarifications. For example, 
Austin would say that clarification as to whether 
an utterance is intended as praise or blame would 
be Wlocutionary clarification. Cohen, on the other 
hand, says: 


When you remark “In saying that I was praising his 
memory, not his intelligence,” you are obviously 
clarifying meaning. So why not also when you remark 
“In saying that I was praising, not blaming him” P15 


It does appear, too, as if the question we began 
with, “Can the meanings of sentences and words 
be explained by reference to illocutionary acts?”, 
can be asked either in Austinian language, or in 
Cohen's language—and this would make no differ- 
ence to how we should set about answering it. The 
question might be posed in either of the forms: 


1. Can the illocutionary aspect of utterances ex- 
plain the “‘rhetic” aspect? (Austin’s) 
or 

2, Can that aspect of meaning which is or might 
be conveyed by the use of explicit perform- 
ative prefixes explain that aspect of meaning 
which cannot be so conveyed? (Cohen’s) 


And, it seems, that if Austin must answer his 
question negatively (as I am assuming he must), 
then such an answer would have to be given by 
Cohen in his terms. Indeed, it may seem obvious 
that Cohen is committed to a negative answer. For 
how can that aspect of meaning which can be con- 
veyed by explicit performative prefixes explain that 
aspect which cannot? More of that in the next 
section. 

I could leave things there. For J think it is clear 
that, for'the sake of the discussion in this paper at 
any rate, it does not matter whether we employ 
Austin’s or Cohen’s manner of speaking. Since, as 
far as I can see, both agree upon the substantial 
points Austin makes in connection with speech 
acts, and both would answer our question in the 
same way. However, it would be unfair to Cohen 
to say that the only difference between what he 
says and what Austin says is a verbal one—for 


18 Thid., p. 428. 
6 Op. cit., p. 440. 
11 Of. cit., p. 440. 
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Cohen insists that it makes a “vital difference” 
which way of speaking we adopt.1®@ He has a 
number of objections against Austin’s classification. 
The main ones, I think, are these: 

1. Austin’s insistence that meaning and force are 
distinct leads him into trouble over explicitly per- 
formative utterances, such as “J protest that... .” 
For it seems he is committed to saying that the 
meaning of such an utterance is confined to the 
expressions which would fill the blanks. If the 
meaning was not so confined, it is difficult to see 
how meaning and force could be distinguished. 
However, such a conclusion is unacceptable. For 
surely “I protest,’ when used as a self-sufficient 
sentence by itself has a meaning; and surely it is 
implausible to suppose it loses that meaning when 
placed at the beginning of a longer utterance. If so, 
the meaning of such an utterance cannot be con- 
fined to what fills the blanks, and so capung and 
s cannot be distinct. 

. “Austin’s co-ordination of force with meaning 
er suggests that the dissimilarity between 
reference and sense is somehow less than that 
between force, or performative function, and 
sense... .”1” That is, if it is permissible to lump 
sense and reference together under the heading of 
“meaning,” then surely it is at least as permissible 
to include force in the bundle as well and regard it 
as part of meaning. 

3. Cohen points out that many clarifications of 
utterances which Austin would describe as clarifi- 
cations of force can quite properly be described as 
clarifications of meaning. For example, to explain 
that one was praising and not blaming is to explain 
meaning. 

Since, in the next section, I am going to relate 
thesis (1) with thesis (3); since, that is, I am going 
to prefer Austin’s way of talking, I should say, very 
briefly, why I do prefer that way, and why I do not 
accept Cohen’s objections. I take them in order: 

1. This is a complicated point. I shall mention 
only two considerations. First, I do not see quite 
what Cohen means when he says that in the case of 
explicit performative utterances at any rate, mean- 
ing and force can definitely not be distinct. Surely, 
for example, I can wonder whether “I protest...” 
is being said as a joke, as an insult, or as a protest. 
Ifso, why should I not know its meaning, but still 
be in the dark as to what illocutionary act is being 
performed. At any rate, I do not see that the 
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supposed non-distinction between meaning and 
force is any more obvious in the case of explicitly 
performative utterances than in others. Secondly, 
I refer the reader to Mats Furberg’s reply to Cohen 
in which he argues, successfully I think, that the 
role of “I protest!” when used as a self-sufficient 
utterance is different from its use as a performative 
prefix. If that is so then Cohen’s claim that “I 
protest ...,” at the beginning of a sentence cannot 
be a mere performative indicator loses force— 
since that claim is based upon treating “I protest” 
as having the same use whether used by itself or at 
the beginning of a longer sentence.¥ > 

2. To argue that force can be included in mean- 
ing, if sense and reference are, seems to me to be 
like arguing that a man might as well do a second 
robbery if he has done a first. A wiser alternative 
might well be that Austin should not have lumped 
sense and reference together under meaning, but 
should have followed the more common practice 
of distinguishing reference from meaning. Anyway, 
it is unfair of Cohen to suggest that Austin thinks 
the relation between sense and reference is any 
closer than that between both of these and force. 
Austin says, for example, 


I want to distinguish force and meaning in the sense 
in which meaning is equivalent to sense and reference, 
just as it has become essential to distinguish sense and 
reference within meaning.’® 


Further, it is clear from some of Austin’s other 
writings, e.g., The Meaning of a Word, that he does 
not include reference under meaning. Presumably 
he was willing, in How To Do Things With Words, 
to put together sense and reference, since his main 
purpose was to distinguish between both of these on 
the one hand, and other aspects of utterances on 
the other. This does not mean he thought the 
lumping-together would be at all advisory for other 
purposes. 

3. Itis unclear how we are to take Cohen’s claim 
that certain clarifications which Austin would call 
illocutionary clarification can properly be called 
clarifications of meaning. If he is suggesting that 
the following two clarifications are of exactly the 
same type, then surely he is wrong: 


(a) In saying “He lost his case,” I meant he lost 
his suitcase. 

(b) In saying “He is as industrious as my 
brother,” I was praising, not criticizing him. 


In (a), I disambiguate a certain ambiguous word. 
In (b), I explain the point of some possibly quite 
unambiguous words. If Cohen is merely pointing 
out that people as a matter of fact say such things 
as “I meant $ as praise,” or “I mean Sr as a 
command, not a piece of advice,” then he is point- 
ing out what every linguist and philosopher also 
points out at the beginning of a discussion on 
meaning. Austin himself admits such a sense of 
“mean,” when he says “Admittedly we can use 
‘meaning’ also with reference to illocutionary 
force-——‘He meant it as an order,’ &c. But. . .”’2° 
Austin then proceeds, as do other linguists and 
philosophers, to point out that “‘mean”’ and “‘mean- 
ing” are ambiguous. Sometimes, roughly, “‘mean- 
ing” refers to the point of, or the intention behind, 
an utterance. Sometimes it refers to something 
quite different—something of course that it is very 
difficult to spell out, but which might roughly be 
called the content or topic of the utterance. At any 
rate, philosophers who point out this ambiguity 
then usually make it clear that they are not dis- 
cussing that sense of “meaning” in which “mean- 
ing” refers to the point of, or the intention behind, 
an utterance. Thus, the theories of meaning of, say, 
Carnap, Quine, Katz, or Ogden and Richards, 
presuppose that this sense of “meaning” has been 
excluded. To fit in, then, with the common practice 
of philosophers and linguists, it is surely wiser and 
less misleading to use “meaning” in the narrower 
sense, and to employ other terms, say “‘illocution,”’ 
to refer to other aspects of utterances, even though 
in ordinary language people do use “‘meaning”’ to 
cover a wider field. It is not that difficult, after all, 
to see that “meaning”? is ambiguous. In many 
languages, for example, we shall not find a single 
word doing all the jobs that our “meaning” does. 

Cohen’s objections to Austin’s way of talking, 
then, I find unconvincing. In addition there is a 
simple, but powerful, reason for preferring Austin’s 
way. If, with Cohen, we make illocutionary force 
an aspect of meaning then it follows that each ume 
a sentence is used with a different force, it has a 
different meaning. Any sentence at all, therefore, 
has multiple (perhaps infinite) ambiguity. How- 
ever, I know no account of ambiguity ever 
suggested which would render the sentence ““The 
Second World War was declared in 1939 aD.” 
ambiguous. The compilers of Webster’s or the 
O.E.D., H. Fowler, the High School student of 


18 See M. Furberg, “Meaning and Ulocutionary Force,” in Symposium on 7. L. Austin, op. cil. 


19 Op. cit., p. 100. 
20 Of. cit., p. 100. 
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English, and philosophers and linguists alike would 
regard ambiguity as a function of the number of 
semantic readings a sentence can be given, not as a 
function of the number of intentions with which a 
man might use a sentence. 

As I said before, it does not matter much for our 
purposes whether we adopt Austin’s or Cohen’s way 
of speaking. However, I choose Austin’s on the 
grounds (a) that it will facilitate ease of discussion 
in the next section, (b) that it is more in keeping 
with normal philosophical practice, and (c) that it 
is less misleading anyway. 


IV 


In this last section, I want to show that thesis (1) 
is compatible with thesis (3). It might seem difficult 
to see how this could possibly be so. How can it be 
the case both that the meaning of a sentence is 
to be explained with reference to illocutionary 
acts, and that the meaning of a sentence is always 
to be distinguished from its illocutionary force, as 
Austin claims? Further, it may seem clear that if we 
are to choose between the two theses, it must be 
thesis (1) that is jettisoned. For surely Austin is 
right to point out that asking for the meaning of, 
and the force of, an utterance are quite distinct 
questions, deserving of quite different answers? 
That it is thesis (1) that must go appears even more 
obvious if we put the question in Cohen’s terms. It 
appears that we are forced to reject attempts to 
explain meaning in terms of illocutionary acts, 
because it is quite sensible, and may well be true, 
to say each of the following: 


A-1. I know what the sentence meant, but I do 
not know what illocutionary act the man was per- 
forming with it. 

A-2. I know what act he was performing, but 
I do not know what the sentence meant. 


A-3. [Particularly relevant to thesis (1).] Sentence 
Sr and S2 mean the same, but Sı has been used 
to perform a certain illocutionary act, and S2 has 
not. 


Because we can say such things sensibly and truly, 
we can also say: 


B-1. The sentence has a meaning, and was used 
with such-and-such an illocutionary force. (That 
is, we contrast meaning and force.) 

B-2. The sentence could be used to perform that 
ilocutionary act because it bas such-and-such a 
meaning. (‘This surely need not be tautologous.) 
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If we can say the A- and the B-sentences sensibly 
and truly, then surely theses (1) and (3) are in- 
compatible, and surely it is thesis (1) that must go 
overboard. 

It seems to me, however, that despite appear- 
ances, the theses are not incompatible, and that 
there is no reason to reject thesis (1) on the basis of 
the A- and the B-sentences. I shall make my point 
by way of an illustrative analogy with a quite 
different philosophical question. I do not want to 
suggest the analogy can be extended any further 
than I in fact extend it. — 

Suppose someone suggests that continuing a 
mathematical series on a piece of paper is the same 
thing as knowing how to go with the series. The 
suggestion would be false. It would be false because 
we can say each of the following sensibly and 
truly: 


A’-1. He knew how to go on, but did not write 
anything on paper. 

A’-2. He wrote the series down, but he did not 
know how to go on. It was a fluke. 


A’-3. A and B both knew how to go on, but A 
did, and B did not, write the series on a piece of 


paper. 


Because we can say each of the above, we can also 
say: 

B’-1. He knew how to go on, and he wrote the series 
down. (That is, we contrast the two.) 


B’-2. He wrote the series down because he knew 
how to go on. 


Clearly then, to identify knowing how to go on 
with continuing the series on a piece of paper 
would be mistaken. However, for well-known 
Wittgensteinian reasons, which I shall not repeat 
here, and which I shall assume to be valid, we do 
not want to draw the conclusion that the writing 
and the knowing are two quite distinct activities, 
running parallel to one another in the way that 
walking and whistling might. Nor do we want 
to conclude that the proper analysis of knowing 
how to go on should contain no reference to 
activities like writing down the series on paper, or 
providing verbal answers under questioning, or 
whatever. We can avoid such conclusions by in- 
sisting that the mistake in the original suggestion is 
not the mistake of equating two distinct activities, 
but the mistake of equating knowing how to go on 
with just one of an indefinite range of activities that 
go together to provide the analysis of knowing how 
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to go on. Writing down the series is one, but not 
the sole, criterion (in appropriate circumstances) 
of knowing how to go on. Given this, it becomes 
possible to construe B’-1 and B’-2 in such a way 
that they do not imply the unwelcome conclusions. 
In B’-1, the two conjuncts do not refer to two 
distinct activities. Rather, the first conjunct (“He 
knew how to go on...’’) refers implicitly to an 
indefinite range of activities which form the 
analysis of knowing how to go on, and the second 
(‘*.... and he wrote the series down”) refers to the 
particular activity out of that range which, on the 
occasion, was the criterion for his knowing how to 
go on. In B’-2, the “‘because”’ is not the causal 
“because.” We are not saying that his writing the 
series down is causally produced by a concurrent 
series of events forming his knowledge of how to go 
on. Rather, we explain what he does by pointing 
out that what he is doing is a member of a range of 
activities which go to make up the concept of know- 
ing how to go on. It is much more like the 
“because” in “He applied for the job because he 
was ambitious.” We might put the point crudely by 
saying: the mistake in the original claim is that of 
equating the whole with one of its parts. Neverthe- 
less, the relation between the two is one of the 
whole to a part, and not of two distinct activities. 
Of course, the part/whole terminology here is 
metaphorical. Writing down a series is not literally 
'` a part of knowing how to go on. Rather, writing the 
series down is one member out of a range of 
activities to which reference must be made in 
explanation of what it is to know how to go on. 

I want to suggest that the relationship between 
the meaning of a sentence and the illocutionary act 
it is used to perform on an occasion is not unlike 
that between knowing how to go on and writing the 
series on a piece of paper. Notice, first, that the A- 
and the B-sentences are closely similar to the A’- 
and B’- sentences. That is, the reasons for rejecting 
an identification between the meaning and the 
illocutionary act are similar to those for rejecting 
an identification between knowing how to go on 
and writing the series on paper. Now it seems to me 
that, just as rejection of the latter identification 
does not commit us to regarding the knowing and 
the writing as two distinct activities, so rejection of 
the first does not commit us to regarding the mean- 
ing and the illocutionary act as two quite distinct 
aspects of the sentence. And the reasons why we are 
not so committed are similar in each case. What is 
wrong with identifying the meaning of a sentence 
with the illocutionary act performed by it on an 
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occasion is, crudely, that it equates the whole with 
one of its parts. More exactly, it might well be that 
the meaning ofa sentence can only be explained by 
reference to a range of illocutionary acts it is 
capable of performing, of which the particular 
illocutionary act in question is one member. Given 
this, we can construe B-1 and B-2 in such a way 
that they do not commit us to regarding the mean- 
ing and the illocutionary act as two distinct aspects 
of the sentence. In B-r, the first conjunct (““The 
sentence has a meaning .. .”’) refers implicitly to an 
indefinite range of illocutionary acts it is capable of 
performing, and the second conjunct (“. .. and 
was used with such-and-such an illocutionary 
force”) refers to the particular member out of that 
range which the sentence was used to perform on 
the occasion in question. Equally, the “because” in 
B-2 should not be so construed as to imply that 
knowledge of the meaning is somehow causally 
responsible for the quite distinct ability to perform 
a certain illocutionary act with the sentence. 
Rather the explanation takes the form of pointing 
out that the illocutionary act in question is one of a 
range of acts which we know the sentence to be 
capable of performing, such knowledge adding up 
to knowledge of what the sentence means. 

It is, of course, true, that the questions “What 
is the meaning of $?” and “What illocutionary act 
is § being used to perform?” are quite distinct 
questions, demanding different answers. However, 
this is quite compatible with the idea that meaning 
is to be analyzed in terms of illocutionary acts. For 
all it shows is that the first question is to be 
answered by reference to a wider range of illocu- 
tionary acts than will appear in answer to the 
second question. If Alston is correct, to ask for the 
meaning of a sentence is to ask for another sentence 
capable of performing the same range of illocu- 
tionary acts. As far as I can see that is quite com- 
patible with Austin’s insistence that, on any given 
occasion, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
meaning and the illocutionary force. For, of course, 
it is always correct to insist on a distinction between 
the wider and the narrower, or the whole and the 
part, or the general and the particular. I cannot 
see, then that theses (1) and (3) are incompatible. 
It will then follow from the previous discussions 
that each of the four original theses is compatible 
with every other. . 

It has not been my aim to pass comment upon 
Alston’s claim that meaning can be analyzed in 
terms of illocutionary acts; only to argue that the 
other theses are compatible with that claim. It is 
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worth mentioning, though, that Alston’s account 
of the relationship between meaning and force is 
certainly no worse than, and indeed is a good deal 
less opaque than, certain other accounts. To claim, 
for example, that the meaning of a sentence is an 
abstract entity such as a proposition does make it 
hard to see quite what the relationship between 
meaning and force could be—apart from any other 
difficulties in such a suggestion. 

Still, there are difficulties in Alston’s account. 
I shall briefly mention two of these. First, his 
account must face all the difficulties which older, 
“Interchangability salva veritate?” theories of sy- 
nonymy meet with. Are “7” and “the only prime 
between 6 and 10” interchangable in the sentence 
“He knows that 7 is greater than 5°? If not, can 
they be synonymous? Well, similarly, does the 
sentence “‘He knows that 7 is greater than 5” have 
the same illocutionary act potential as the sentence 
“He knows that the only prime between 6 and 10 
is greater than 5?” And, if not, can the two mean 
the same? Clearly the theory must be filled out to 
deal with such questions. 

Secondly, Alston’s theory must meet with the 
problem of “‘emotive conjugations,” with expres- 
sions that is which appear to have the same “‘cogni- 
tive” content in Stevenson’s sense, but which differ 
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in expressive force. For example “sweat” and 
“perspire,” or “Negro and “black.” Does “He is 
a black” have the same illocutionary force as “He 
is a Negro”? If not, does this prevent them from 
being synonymous, or can we qualify the theory to 
deal with such a case? Until we can provide 
answers to such questions, Alston’s theory is at best 
rough and ready. Notice, however, that it i3 a merit 
of Alston’s approach that it forces us to deal with 
such problems. More traditional accouncs of sy- 
nonymy, employing the interchangability salva veri- 
tate test, preclude themselves from dealing w-th 
emotive conjugation expressions. For if we concern 
ourselves solely with the question of whether stb- 
stitution of “black” for “Negro” affects truth- 
values, we miss the point about such expressioas. 
Even if they are substitutable salva veritate, that 
should not clinch the question of whether they are 
synonymous or not. Indeed, it is one of the merits 
of Alston’s approach, as against traditional 
approaches, that it does not lend unique impor- 
tance to questions of truth and falsity ic settling 
questions about meaning. For in dealmg with 
illocutionary acts, we are not restricting ourselves 
to sentences whose prime purpose is to be true. Ina 
way, then, Alston helps fulfil Austin’s desire to 
“play Old Harry” with the “true/false fetish.” 
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VIII. ARE TRANSCENDENTAL ARGUMENTS 
A VERSION OF VERIFICATIONISM? 


PETER HACKER 


Te increasing employment of transcendental 
arguments in recent epistemology and meta- 
physics results partly from the growing under- 
standing of Wittgensteinian doctrines and partly 
from the general revival of interest in Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason. The most explicit practi- 
tioner is Strawson, in whose writings the Kantian 
bent is most prominent. Equally important is 
Shoemaker in whom the Wittgensteinian influence 
is dominant. Critics of this trend commonly claim 
that what masquerades as transcendental argu- 
ment is none other than a version of the verification 
principle. Ayer? levels this accusation against 
Strawson. and Williams? intimates as much with 
respect to Shoemaker. Although few philosophers 
have pointed out the similarity between Wittgen- 
stein’s private language argument and doctrine of 
criteria and Kantian transcendental arguments, it 
is no coincidence that these doctrines have been 
assailed by critics? as revivals of verificationism, 
and misguidedly defended by disciples* (not always 
explicitly) as a new version of the old and tarnished 
model. 
In a recent article’ Professor B. Stroud gives a 
cogent general statement of these objections. His 
conclusion is that 


it looks as if the use of a so-called “transcendental 
argument” to demonstrate the self-defeating character 
of scepticism would amount to nothing more and 
nothing less than an application of some version of the 
verification principle, and if this is what a Trans- 
cendental Argument is then there is nothing special or 
unique, and certainly nothing new, about this way of 
attacking scepticism.’ 

It could be, Stroud conjectures, that we are not as 

far as we might think from Vienna in the 1920s. 


I suggest that though we have seen through some of 
the follies of verificationism, we have not yet 
succeeded in assimilating some of the important 
truths which, once the Kantian transcencental 
arguments are stripped of their transcendental 
idealist implications,” are to be found in the 
Critique of Pure Reason. . 

Stroud sees the sceptic as claiming (a) that a 
particular class of propositions makes sense, e.g., 
propositions about objective particulars (or about 
the past, or other minds, or the future, etc.) and 
(b) that we can never know whether any of them 
are true. The contemporary defender of the tran- 
scendental type of argument must, in Stroud’s view 
(taking Strawson’s arguments in Individuals as his 
paradigm), contend that the truth of (a) is a 
necessary condition of the meaningfulness of the 
sceptical doubts expressed in (b) and that the 
falsity of (b) is a necessary condition of the truth of 
(a). This refutation of the sceptic, however, though 
it may be called “transcendental,” is in truth a 
version of verificationism. For it amounts to saying 
simply that if propositions of a certain kind are 
meaningful it must be possible to know if they are 
true or false. 

This kind of attack upon transcendental argu- 
ments is misguided. First and foremost, it involves 
a failure to grasp adequately the nature of the 
sceptical, or more properly—the Problematic 
Idealist—adversary. Secondly, and consequently, 
the verificationist reduction involves a deep mis- 
understanding of the main thrust of the transcen- 
dental argument in refutation of the sceptic. 

In what follows I shall attempt to give a clearer 
picture of the position which is adopted by the 
sceptic. Thereafter I shall touch upon the in- 


1 A. J. Ayer, “The Concept of a Person,” in The Concept of a Person and Other Essays (New York, 1963), p. 110. 
hilosophical 


1B. A. O. Williams, “Knowledge and Meaning in the Philosophy of Mind,” The P 


216-228. 
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2 E.g, J. J. Thomson, “Private Languages,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 1 (1964), pp. 20-31. 


4 E.g. N. Malcolm, Dreaming (London, 1959). 
5 B, Stroud, ‘Transcendental Argum 
€ B. Stroud, ibid., p. 255-256. 
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adequacy of traditional strategies in response to the 


sceptic’s arguments. To show that transcendental ` 


arguments are correct is a task which I shall not 
attempt here. What I shall try to do is to show the 
nature of transcendental arguments, where they 
differ from verificationism, and why, if correct, they 
succeed in silencing the sceptic while other methods 
have failed. 


I 


The sceptic, as this traditional béle noire of 
epistemology appears in modern philosophy, is a 
direct descendant of Cartesian metaphysics. Many 
writers on the theory of knowledge have placed the 
sceptic in the center of the stage in the role of the 
villain of the philosophical drama. This can be con- 
fusing. The sceptic is a straw man, and should not 
be mistaken for a malin gente who, if we cannot lay 
his spirit, will reduce us to genuine Pyrrhonism. We 
rightly claim to know of the existence of objective 
particulars including other persons. We know 
truths about the past and about the future. How do 
we justify such cognitive claims? The sceptic’s func- 
tion is to probe the links between premisses and 
conclusion, between evidence and that which it 
supports. But if his concern is with the inferential 
connections, what premisses does he acknowledge, 
if any ? He denies us our conclusion, i.e., our cogni- 
tive claim, and maintains that at best we achieve 
true opinion and not knowledge. But what starting 
point does he permit? The best way to answer this 
is to go back to Descartes. 

Descartes’ sceptical challenger succeeds in throw- 
ing doubt upon all cognitive claims concerning 
objective particulars. But with respect to the con- 
tents of Descartes’ own mind, his challenge is 
impotent. For the mind knows with certainty the 
“thoughts” which occur to it. Cartesian thoughts 
constitute the foundations of empirical knowledge. 
I may be mistaken about whether there actually is 
light that I see, a noise which I hear, heat which 
I feel. But I cannot be mistaken about my 
“thought” that it seems to me that I see light, hear 
noise, feel heat. I know that it seems to me that 
I see (hear, taste, feel, smell) something or other, 
simply because it does so seem to me. There is no 
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room for error, just as there is no room, In my sub- 
jective account, for evidence. There are many 
difficulties in the Cartesian doctrine of thoughts.’ 
Rather than explore Cartesian exegesis and criti- 
cism, I shall proceed to reconstruct a picture of the 
resultant epistemological theories which stem from 
the rejection of the Cartesian theodicy (which 
enables Descartes to bridge the gap between 
thoughts and statements about objective parti- 
culars) together with the retention of the doctrine 
of immediate knowledge of thoughts. 

We justify our cognitive claims about the objec- 
tive world by reference to evidence. Each piece of 
evidence produced can be challenged in turn. We 
can fall back, in our chain of justification, from 
more exposed positions to less exposed ones. From 
claims about objective particulars we may retreat 
to claims about our perceptual experiences of them. 
From claims about perceptual experiences we fall 
back on our beliefs about our perceptual experi- 
ences (which do not imply that they were experi- 
ences of objects.) But there is no further falling back 
from this position. It is impregnable in that our 
knowledge of how things seem to us to be does not 
rest on evidence. It is immediate, or intuitive. How 
do I know that it seems to me that I see the so and 
so? Not any how—I know because it does seem so to 
me. Descartes and his sceptical adversary accept 
this as common ground.!® The problem which the 
sceptic now poses is—how can one justifiably infer, 
from statements about one’s “thoughts,” state- 
ments about objective particulars? Granted that 
I know that it seems to me that I perceive that 
ais P, how am I justified in judging that a is P? 
There is no entailment relation between statements 
about thoughts of objects and statements about 
objects. And the arguments from illusion or from 
dreaming bear witness to the possibility of the truth 
of the former and falsity of the latter. 

The sceptic’s stance on other epistemological 
problems such as our knowledge of the past, of 
other minds, of universal generalizations, is not in 
essence different from that described with respect to 
knowledge of objects. His strategy is simple. He 
accepts our premisses but denies our conclusions. 
He acknowledges that we do know the subjective 
content of our experience, but denies our right to 


® Descartes— Meditations (Haldane and Ross translation, vol. 1, p. 153); see also Principles of Philosophy (vol. I, p. 222). 
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claim knowledge of objects which we allege our 
experience to be experience of. He sees quite 
rightly that our sole access to the empirical world 
is, truistically, through our experience of it. And 
he wants, reasonably, to know how knowledge of 
subjective experience can possibly yield knowledge 
of objective particulars. Put thus, our sceptic is 
suddenly eminently reasonable. Kant points out 
very fairly that 
Problematic idealism . . . which merely pleads in- 
capacity to prove, through immediate experience, any 
existence except our own, is, insofar as it allows of no 
decisive judgment until sufficient proof has been 
found, reasonable and in accordance with a thorough 
and philosophical mode of thought.4 


If this crude sketch is, in principle, correct, then 
it can be seen that Stroud’s characterization of the 
sceptic’s position sins by omission. True, the sceptic 
maintains that propositions about objective parti- 
culars make sense, and that we can never know 
whether or not any of them are true. But he also 
claims that we can and do know the truth about 
statements concerning our own “‘thoughts.” It is 
crucial that this claim should not be omitted, for it 
is upon this point that the whole weight of the 
transcendental argument against the sceptic, in 
contrast with the verificationist argument, is 
brought to bear. Kant wisely points out that the 
proof required to allay the doubts of the problem- 
atic idealist who rejects the Cartesian theodicy must 


Show that we have experience, and not merely 
imagination of outer things; and this, it would seem, 
cannot be achieved save by proof that even our inner 
experience, which for Descartes is indubitable, is 
possible only on the assumption of outer experience.4 


Before going on to elucidate the nature of a tran- 
scendental argument and so to distinguish it from 
a verificationist one, I shall dwell upon other 
standard strategies in attempted refutation of the 
sceptic, to show why, though persuasive, they 
ultimately fail, and hence why a transcendental 
argument is vitally necessary. 


II 


Kant held that there are two kinds of arguments 
that can be employed in refutation of the sceptic: 
critical or transcendental arguments and dogmatic 
arguments. The variety of dogmatic arguments has 
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no doubt increased since Kant’s day. Yet it is 
interesting to note that some of the fundamental 
objections to them all were made out quite clearly 
by Kant himself. For he thought that the only way 
of answering scepticism was by means of some kind 
of critical argument. Dogmatic arguments are 
extra-philosophically legitimate, in the sense that 
they are the inference patterns which, when cor- 
rectly employed, yield empirical knowledge. But 
they are incapable of doing the job required of them 
in the context of the philosophical debate with the 
sceptic, for they are not self-justifying. 

One currently popular method of combating 
scepticism is to exhibit, with maximum clarity, 
what our evidential standards are. These standards 
of reasoning, or of empirical proof, just are our 
ultimate standards by reference to which all our 
empirical knowledge of the objective world is estab- 
lished. Clearly, there can be no further standard by 
reference to which our ultimate standards are 
justified. Hence the sceptic’s demand for a further 
justification amounts to baying at the moon. This 
method is exemplified in Ayer’s discussion of 
“Descriptive Analysis,” an approach which he 
employs extensively in The Problem of Knowledge. 
Thus, he writes 


We can, for example, show in what conditions we feel 
confident in attributing certain experiences to others: 
we can evaluate different types of record: we can 
distinguish cases in which our memories or perceptions 
are taken to be reliable from those in which they are 
not. In short, we can give an account of the procedures 
which we actually follow. But no justification of these 
procedures is necessary or possible. One may be called 
upon to justify a particular conclusion and then one 
can appeal to the appropriate evidence. . . . There 
[cannot] be a proof that what we take to be good 
evidence really is so. And if there cannot be a proof 
it is not sensible to demand one.*8 


This amounts to agreeing with Kant over the extra- 
philosophical legitimacy of dogmatic arguments, 
while claiming wrongly that there is nothing else 
that can, or needs to, be done. 

This dogmatic method of Descriptive Analysis, 
especially when challenged, slides smoothly into a 
slightly different one. Our sceptic, having listened 
patiently to our exposition of our standards of 
empirical proof in general, replies: “Yes, I can see 
that this is how we argue and how we think we 
prove our conclusions. But what makes it reason- 


11 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, translated by N. Kemp-Smith B 275. 


18 Kant, ibid. 
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able to argue thus, and why is this a satisfactory 
proof? Since the relation between evidence and 
conclusion is not deductive (nor for that matter 
inductive) what makes our procedures rational?” 
To this challenge the dogmatist replies ‘“Doing this 
is what ‘being reasonable’ means in such a con- 
text.”14 Employing these standards is what we 
mean by “prove,” “confirm,” “rational justifica- 
tion.” Thus for example Ayer claims that 


It is characteristic of what is meant by such a sentence 
as “There is a cigarette case on this table” that my 
having just the experience that I am having [perceiv- 
ing-a-cigarette-case-experience] is evidence for the 
truth of the statement which it expresses." 


This dogmatic argument in turn yields a third 
variant when challenged. For our sceptic’s next 
move is the Humpty Dumpty gambit. Hither it is 
the case that when we use a word it means just what 
we choose it to mean, or we cannot make words 
mean so many different things. If the former is true 
and we have an option, with what justification did 
we choose to make “rational” mean just this? After 
all, the sceptic might add, if we are all free and 
equal, J shall mean by “‘unreasonable”’ just what 
you mean by “rational,” and J shall call “true 
opinion” what you call “knowledge.” The dog- 
matist must take this alternative, for the other faces 
him with a mysterious limitation which he is quite 
unable to explain. Thus he justifies his choice of 
meanings of “rational,” “proof,” “reasonable,” 
etc., by the fact that making these words do these 
particular jobs pays in the hard currency of results. 
Having the standards that we have cannot be 
justified by reference to further standards, and 
giving words these meanings ts optional, but neither 
the standards nor the meanings are arbitrary. We 
have them because they work. They work inasmuch 
as we find that as a matter of fact, by adopting these 
standards and using words this way, we are able to 
discover a wide range of empirical truths. Thus a 
recent writer claims that our evidential principles 
of empirical reasoning “‘[Are] confirmed when it is 
found that by assuming [them], by inferring in 
accordance with [them], we can arrive at true 
beliefs, verified by observation, which we could not 
have arrived at without assuming the principles.’’6 
Here we appeal to objective experience to justify 


the employment of principles of reasoning and 
evidence which entitle us to claim knowledge of 
objective exderience. To this our sceptic will clearly 


‘(and rightly) retort, that it begs the very question 


at issue. For if we are to justify our standards by 
reference to their utility in discovering truth, we 
must already be in a position to validate claims to 
have established empirical truths about objects on 
the basis of some evidence or other. But this is 
precisely what we cannot yet do. 

Of course, the dogmatist is not yet exhausted. 
His next move is to fall back on a conventionalist, 
coherence theory of Carnapian, or Quinean stamp. 
To pursue him further at this point would take 
us into deeper and murkier waters. Rather than 
do so I shall turn to Kant’s own analysis of the 
dogmatist’s argument. 

Kant refers to arguments of the kind just adum- 
brated as ‘‘dogmatic’? because they amount to 
little more than an emphatic assertion of our 


` practices. To these assertions the sceptic opposes his 


equally emphatic denial of the justifiability of our 
practices. Dogmatic arguments provide no means 
for settling this conflict. Kant divides all objections 
to given claims into dogmatic, critical, and scept- 
ical. A dogmatic objection is directed against a 
proposition, it 
requires an insight into the nature of the object such 
that we can maintain the opposite of what the 
proposition has alleged in regard to this object. It is 
therefore itself dogmatic, claiming acquaintance with 
the constitution of the object fuller than that of the 
counter as3ertion.1? 


It is precisely this that is wrong with it. For the 
sceptic claims no lesser insight and denies the dog- 
matist’s conclusions. This alone suffices for a 
sceptical victory over conventional dogmatism.® 
If the argument is conducted on the dogmatist’s 
grounds, the sceptic wins if he does not lose. 

The critical philosophy is opposed to dogmatic 
arguments of the second kind outlined above 
because they assume that progress can be made and 
philosophical justification demonstrated according 
to principles, from concepts alone. Arguments of 
this kind, as all paradigm case arguments, assume 

that it is possible to do this without first investigating in 

what way and by what right reason has come into 
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possession of these concepts. Dogmatism is thus the 
dogmatic procedure of pure reason without previous 
criticism of its own powers.’ 


It is not that we should deny that these are our 
standards; clearly they are. Nor is it that we mean 
something different by “rational,” or “confirm” or 
“proof.” Moreover it is true that these standards 
yield empirical knowledge. The trouble is that we 
cannot show the latter proposition to be true by 
dogmatical argument without begging the ques- 
tion, and we cannot demonstrate a justification of 
our standards and our word meanings, as opposed 
to the mere fact that these are our standards, with- 
out a critical non-dogmatic argument. The recourse 
to experience itself in the third dogmatic ploy not 
only fails by being viciously circular, it involves a 
failure to understand where the problem arises, and 
hence where it must be solved. Thus Kant empha- 
sizes that 


We have no right to ignore these problems, as if their 
solution really depended upon the nature of things. 
... For since reason is the sole begetter of these ideas, 
it is under an obligation to give an account of their 
validity or of their illusory dialectical nature.*® 


The problem is that of justifying those modes of 
reasoning employed in the establishment of empir- 
ical truths. The unfolding of experience itself is at 
-best an illustration of these principles, and not a 
justification of them. No appeal to experiential 
knowledge can solve this problem, for the principles 
in question are themselves required to establish any 
experiential knowledge that we might wish to 
appeal to. If we do know that these standards of 
proof and justifications of cognitive claims are 
adequate, then this knowledge is a priori. But to 
show that we do know this, 


the analysis of concepts is useless, since it merely shows 
what is contained in these concepts, not how we arrive 
at them a priori. A solution of this latter problem is 
required that we may be able to determine the valid 
employment of such concepts in regard to the objects 
of all knowledge in general. 


Such a solution is provided by the Critical Philo- 
sophy in general, and by transcendental arguments 
in particular. 


19 Kant, op. cit., B xxxv (my italics). 
20 Kant, op. cii., A 763/B791. 
ti Kant, op. cit., A 94/B126. 


3 Kant, op. cit., A 12/B25, see also A 56/B80, A 85/B117, etc. 


3 Kant, op. cit., A 737/B765. 
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III 


Kant labored hard to elucidate his technical 
term “‘transcendental.” Briefly transcendental 
knowledge amounts to knowledge of the necessary 
conditions of conceptualized experience. The dis- 
covered necessities are ascribed to the requirements 
of receptivity and spontaneity, and limited to dis- 
cursive intelligences. Transcendental knowledge is 
prior to experience in the sense that it is knowledge 
of those conditions in virtue of which experience 
itself (i.e., knowledge of objects of sense perception) 
is possible. In one of many attempts at defining 
transcendental knowledge Kant suggests that it is 
“all knowledge which is occupied not so much with 
objects as with the mode of our knowledge of 
objects insofar as this mode of knowledge is to be 
possible a priori. ”®?? 

We have seen that the sceptical problem is to be 
conceived of as a challenge to justify our claim to 
know a priori that knowledge of subjective experi- 
ence under certain specifiable conditions legitimizes 
claims to knowledge of objective particulars. The 
claim that such knowledge is a posteriori, which is 
the third dogmatic ploy, is incorrect. The equally 
dogmatic claim that such transcendental knowl- 
edge can be established by arguing from mere 
concepts is explicitly denied by Kant. No objec- 
tively valid synthetic judgment can be derived 
directly from concepts. Rather, 


Through concepts of understanding pure reason does, 
indeed, establish secure principles, not however 
directly from concepts alone, but always only in- 
directly through relation of these concepts to some- 
thing altogether contingent, namely possible experi- 


ence*8 


It is not necessary, for the purpose of showing 
how different transcendental arguments are from 
verificationism, to demonstrate the general validity 
of Kant’s Transcendental Deduction. It suffices for 
present purposes to suggest its main drift. Kant’s 
central achievement was not, as he thought, the 
Copernican Revolution with its transcendental 
idealist implications. It was his grasp of the neces- 
sary unity of apperception, its significance and its 
implications. Both the Transcendental Deduction 
and the Refutation of Idealism turn on the same 
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point, namely that inner experience is only possible 
if experience of objects is possible too. It is a con- 
tingent fact that we exist and have any perceptual 
experience at all. But given that we do, and given 
that we can only have empirical knowledge by 
applying concepts to given intuitions, then, Kant 
claims, the argument desired to establish the 
general conclusion can get off the ground. 

The Deduction and Refutation jointly provide 
the core of Kant’s general answer to the sceptic. His 
specific answers to scepticism about causation, in- 
duction, and substance come in the Analogies. But 
the central reply concerns the mutual dependence 
of knowledge of the mind and knowledge of objects. 
The Deduction is more detailed and abstract, and 
its arguments are conducted in terms of the neces- 
sary conditions of transcendental self-consciousness. 
It elaborates the implications of the original unity of 
apperception, stressing the requirement of the pos- 
sibility of distinguishing how (phenomenal) objects 
are subjectively judged to be from how they are. 
This is necessitated by the dual requirements of the 
unity of a thought and of original self-consciousness 
or self-ascribability of experience, without which 
cognitive experience is not possible. The Refutation 
is more compressed, and its argument is conducted 
solely in terms of one of the necessary conditions of 
empirical self-consciousness, namely the possibility 
of self-ascription of temporarily successive experi- 
ences as temporally successive. This condition, Kant 
suggests, is uniquely satisfied by a series of experi- 
ences which, for the most part, can be taken to be 
experiences of (relatively) permanent objects whose 
existence is independent of being perceived. 

What then is the relationship between state- 
ments about subjective experience and statements 
about objective particulars? The sceptic claimed 
that we cannot justify our claims to know the latter 
statements on the basis of the former. We should 
concede that the relationship cannot be one of 
entailment. Moreover we should deny that the con- 
nection can be inductive and contingent, not simply 
because this will concede the whole case to the 
sceptic, nor simply because principles of inductive 
reasoning are themselves in question in this context, 
but because it will grant that the Empirical Ideal- 
ist’s picture of the world is a picture of possible 
experience. But this Kant has shown to be false. 
Contrary to the sceptic’s allegations we can validly 
distinguish between (phenomenal) reality and illu- 
sion. We do so by reference to those regularities of 
coexistence and succession embodied in the most 
general way in the concepts of substance, causation, 
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and reciprocity which Kant valiantly struggles to 
elucidate and justify in the Analogies. Thase per- 
ceptual experiences which do not cohere in the 
requisite rule governed way with the bulk of our 
experiences are rejected as objectively invalid. 
There is nothing novel in this nor does Kant 
suggest thar there is. There are the standards by 
which we distinguish the illusory from the real. 
What is novel is the justification of our common- 
place standards as resting on a more profound 
requiremen: of reason than convention or prag- 
matic success. 

Yet although this sketch of an argument goes a 
long way, it does not render a completely satis- 
factory answer to the previous question. If the 
nexus is neither entailment nor empirical, what is 
it? The answer to this point is provided by the con- 
temporary Wittgensteinian doctrine of a criterion, 
as that which is necessarily good evidence for a 
given thing The combination of this doctrine with 
the core of Kantian transcendental arguments, 
stripped of their idealist trappings and of the com- 
plexities of transcendental psychology, provides an 
answer to the sceptic, which, if correct, is far 
superior to the customary dogmatic strategies so 
popular at the moment. The notion of a criterion 
is the most important as well as the least under- 
stood part of the Wittgensteinian legacy. 

No doubt ordinary language philosophers, sup- 
porters of paradigm case arguments, various brands 
of conventionalists or positivists, and many others 
will deny the correctness of the general drift of 
transcendental arguments which has been crudely 
sketched here, rather than argued. It is not my pur- 
pose in this paper to provide the demonstration of 
the validity of some version of a transcendental 
argument. Rather it is to show objectors where their 
proper target lies. It does not lie with either crude or 
sophisticated versions of verificationism. Wkat must 
be shown is either that original apperception ts not a 
necessary cor-dition of experience but is, in some way, a 
logical construction, or that the possibility of seif-ascrip- 
tion of experience does not require, as one of its necessary 
conditions, the possibility of knowledge of objects. Con- 
versely, if the sceptic is to be refuted it can only be 
by an argument of the kind outlined. The crucial 
question to be answered, as both Kant and 
Wittgenstein realized, is what are the necessary 
condition of criterionless or original (underived) 
self-ascription of experience? It matters not 
whether tke answer concentrates upon the condi- 
tions for self-ascription of experience of (pheno- 
menal) ob‘ective particulars, as in Kant, or upon 
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the conditions of self-ascription of “private ob- 
jects” such as pain, as in Wittgenstein. For the two 
are inevitably linked. 

If the general line of argument is correct then we 
may claim with Kant, in the Refutation and Para- 
logisms, that our experience of objects is immediate, 
and not through a diaphanous veil of ideas. 
Although our only access to the objective world is 
via our experiences of it, our experiences do provide 
us with sufficient grounds for knowledge of items 
other than the experiences themselves, namely the 
independently existing objects of which they are 
experiences. Our judgments about objects thus 
experienced are (normally) non-inferential. Our 
justifications of such judgments are inferential, but 
criterial and not inductive. Our ultimate criteria 
for our judgments about objective particulars are 
our subjective judgments of our perceptual experi- 
ences. These we know directly or non-evidentially. 
But this in turn is only possible if these judgments 
are necessarily good evidence for judgments about 
objects. This provides the required room for occa- 
sional illusion, while blocking off both the sceptic 
and the phenomenalist. Consequently the price of 
both dogmatic idealism and of scepticism is silence. 


IV 


We are now in a position to return to our initial 
discussion to see how a transcendental argument 
differs from a verificationist one. ‘The verificationist 
does indeed argue that the falsity of the sceptic’s 
claim that it is impossible in principle to know 
whether or not statements about objective parti- 
culars are true or false is a necessary condition of 
the meaningfulness of such statements, and hence a 
necessary condition of the claim making sense. But 
the sceptic might accept this with equanimity. Of 
course statements about objective particulars are 
hypotheses “‘which transcend all possible experi- 
ence. How could such a hypothesis be backed by 
meaning ?”?4 Far from refuting scepticism, it rein- 
forces it. The verificationist specification of the con- 
ditions of meaningfulness of a restricted class of 
statements leaves it open to the sceptic to reject the 
whole class while retaining intact the privileged 
statements about subjective experience. Further- 
more it may appear that transcendental arguments 
yield only conditional necessities of our present 
ways of thought.25 But a radical conventionalist 
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may claim that we may adopt different ways of 
thought for which these alleged necessities do not 
hold. 

Three questions then must be answereca if the 
case against the assimilation of transcendental 
agreements to verificationism is to be completed. 
(1) How does the transcendental argument against 
the sceptic differ from the verificationist one? 
(2) Can the sceptic accommodate the transcen- 
dental argument with the equanimity with which 
he accepts the verificationist one? (3) Does the con- 
ditionality of the transcendental argument which 
draws a conceptual connection between inner and 
outer experience leave room for a conventionalist 
riposte? 

- We need not follow the verificationist in claiming 
simply that the falsity of the sceptic’s claims is a 
necessary condition of their meaningfulness. What 
we should suggest is that if the sceptic’s claim is 
true, then his other claims, namely to know how 
things seem to him to be, are thereby made mean- 
ingless. The sceptic can deny the possibility of 
knowledge of objects, but he cannot both affirm 
that he knows the nature of his inner experience 
and simultaneously deny that his knowledge of his 
inner experience is ever sufficiently good evidence 
to enable him to know how things actually are. A 
necessary condition for the meaningfulness of “I 
know that it seems to me that I perceive that a is 
P” is precisely that this proposition be necessarily 
good evidence for a’s being P. Bringing one’s sub- 
jective perceptual experience under general con- 
cepts requires that the experiences thus conceptu- 
alized constitute adequate grounds for the applica- 
tion of those general concepts to independently 
existing particulars conceived of as the objects of 
these experiences. The sceptic could accept the 
verificationist’s argument and deny the meaning- 
fulness of statements about objective particulars. 
The verificationist has grasped the wrong end of the 
stick, leaving the sceptic securely in possession of his 
array of “Cartesian thoughts,” out of which he 
may, so he conjectures, build up a Humean fiction 
of an objective world. But he cannot meet the 
transcendental argument in the same way. For it 
allows him to retain his position only at the expense 
of denying the sense of statements about his inner 
experience. And this, as we have seen, not even the 
sceptic will do. 

What, finally, of the accusation that the neces- 


™ Wittgenstein, The Blue and Brown Books (England, 1958), p. 48. The same line of argument is skillfully developed by 


Stroud—wop. cit., p. 251. 
25 See Stroud, op. cit., Pp. 252. 
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sities revealed by transcendental arguments are 
merely conditional, that they merely reveal the 
necessary conditions for thinking as we do, and 
hence that we could adopt different ways of thought 
for which these necessities do not hold? Certainly 
there is a sense in which the alleged necessities are 
conditional, but it is not that they are simply con- 
ditions of a purely conventional and hence alterable 
way of thought. Their conditionality consists in the 
fact that the occurrence of any cognitive experience 
at all is itself contingent and not necessary. But 
cognitive experience is intuition conceptualized in 
a certain way. Could our intuitions not be con- 
ceptualized in relevantly different ways, such that 
the necessary link between the inner and the outer 
did not hold? After all, if, as I have suggested, the 
Wittgensteinian doctrine of criteria must be added 
to Kant’s theory of the relations between the sub- 
jective and objective judgment of experience, and 
if criteria are, as Wittgenstein suggests “‘fixed by a 
definition”? why should we not define things other- 
wise? It appears that Wittgenstein’s theory reintro- 
duces a conventionalism which Kant labored to 
exclude? Such an appearance is however illusory. 

One must here distinguish two moves. The 
common or garden conventionalist may claim that 
differentiating our perceptual experience by means 
of concepts of material objects occupying a single 
unified spatio-temporal system is convenient but 
dispensable. ‘There are other possible ways of con- 
structing a system of concepts of objects, of which 
Whitehead’s conception of basic particulars as 
slices of continua of four dimensional events may 
be an example.® But such suggestions apply to the 
mode of characterizing the “object” end of the 
subject-object relation. Both Kant and Strawson 
would object to such latitude in the construction of 
possible categorial schemes. Whether they are right 
in stressing the necessity of differentiating experi- 
ence in the way we do or not, is not to the point. 
The issue is that in the controversy with the sceptic 
who denies that inner experience is ever good 
evidence justifying knowledge of objects, the con- 
ventionalist must frame his criticism of the Neo- 
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Kantian in a quite different way. For if, ex 
hypothest, he concedes that the alleged necessities 
are necessary to our conceptual scheme, and if he 
concedes, as I suggest he should, that the necessity 
is a condition of the possibility of the unity of apper- 
ception, or, less abstractly, of self-ascription of 
temporally successive experiences as temoorally 
successive, then the only option left is the suggestion 
that there can be a kind of experience which need 
not be conczived of as the experience of a subject. 
For the link between subjective and objective 
judgment of experience is forged prior to the resolu- 
tion of the question of the specific nature of the 
concepts of objects which experience is conceived 
to be experience of. Hence if the conventionalist 
is to challenge the transcendental argument by 
saying that the revealed necessities are only con- 
ditional upon our thinking of the world in the way 
we do, it must be remembered that the chalenge is 
only legitimately directed at the “‘subyect?? end of 
the subject-object relation. The necessities are con- 
ditional upon our thinking of our own subjective 
experience in the way we do, namely as ours, and 
as known underivatively. The mind boggles at an 
alternative to this. For the conventionalist must 
now Claim that it is possible to imagine a philosophy 
that is diametrically opposite to solipsism. He must 
eliminate the notion of the self, and with it self- 
consciousness, and conceive of all consciousness as 
distributed over the world as a whole.?7 This is no 
easy task. 

Stroud concluded that we need to know whether 
or not some version of verificationism is true, and 
that this is what must be discussed by those who 
favor the Kantian turn in recent philosophy. I 
suggest that we have travelled a long way since 
Vienna in the 1920s. What we do need to know is 
whether some version of the Transcendental Deduc- 
tion, and the transcendental argument to establish 
a necessary link between inner and outer Is true. 
This is a very different requirement. Until it is 
satisfied scepticism will not be refuted. Paradoxi- 
cally, we are not so far as we might think from 
Koenigsberg in the 1780s. 
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% See 5. Körner, “Transcendental Tendencies in Recent Philosophy,” Journal of Philosophy, vol. 63 (1966), p. 5594. 
37 Wittgenstein, “Notes for Lectures on ‘Private Experience’ and ‘Sense Data’,” ed. by R. Rhees, The Philosophical Review, 


vol. 77 (1968), p. 282. 
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IX. INDIFFERENCE AND MORAL ACCEPTANCE 


M. B. E. 


SHALL here examine the contention that no 

one can accept a moral judgment unless he has a 
favorable or an unfavorable attitude toward that 
thing which the judgment is about. Borrowing the 
terms from W..D. Falk.! I shall call this view of 
moral acceptance “‘internalism,” and those who 
accept it, either explicitly or by implication, “‘inter- 
nalists.” Internalism, as I have defined it, has rarely 
been avowed explicitly,? but it is implicit in posi- 
tions taken by many recent philosophers. It 1s, 
quite obviously, implied by C. L. Stevenson’s con- 
tention that two persons can reach moral agree- 
ment only if they share a favorable or an un- 
favorable attitude.* It is also implied by the 
emotivist contention that all utterances which ex- 
press moral judgments express favorable or un- 
favorable attitudes. For, suppose that inter- 
nalism is false, that someone can accept the moral 
judgment that, e.g., segregation is morally wrong, 
and yet lack an unfavorable attitude toward segre- 
gation. Then, ifhe utters the sentence “‘Segregation 
is morally wrong,” his utterance plainly expresses a 
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moral judgment, even though it does not express an 
unfavorable attitude. Surely, a sufficient condition 
of an utterance’s expressing a moral judgment is 
that it expresses the moral opinion of its speaker. 
Finally, internalism is implied by the prescriptivist 
contention that accepting a moral judgment 
requires having some inclination to act in accord- 
ance with it.5 For, to be inclined to act in accordance 
with the judgment that segregation is morally 
wrong is inter alia to be inclined not to practice 
segregation, to do whatever one can to persuade 
others not to do so, and to be disposed to feel at 
least twinges of remorse, shame, or guilt if one fails 
to act in these ways. And, that a person has such 
inclinations and dispositions and is able to avow 
sincerely that segregation is morally wrong is surely 
a sufficient condition of his having an unfavorable 
attitude toward segregation. Hence, if accepting a 
moral judgment requires having an inclination to 
act in accordance with it, then, since moral accep- 
tance also requires that one can sincerely assert a 
sentence which expresses the judgment, it follows 


? Falk introduced the term “internalist,” with the term “‘externalist,”” which I shall also use, in his paper “ ‘Ought’ 
and Motivation,” reprinted in J. Hospers and W. Sellars, (ed.), Readings in Ethical Theory (New York, 1952). He introduced these 
in discussing whether judgments of obligation are internally related to motivation in such a way that the person who thinks 
he has an obligation neceasarily has some motivation toward fulfilling it. Since to be motivated to fulfil one’s obligation is to 
have a favorable attitude toward fulfilling it, my use of these terms differs from Falk’s primarily in that I do not confine them to 
contentions restricted to judgments of obligation. 

t In fact, I have been unable to discover any philosopher who explicitly adheres to the theory as I have just stated it, but 
P. F. Nowell-Smith and Gilbert Ryle have come close. Nowell-Smith holds that moral principles are a kind of “pro-attitude”’ in 
Ethics (Harmondsworth, 1954), p. 306f. Ryle has contended that no one can know that something wrong has been done without 
disapproving of it or being ashamed of it in “On Forgetting the Difference Between Right and Wrong,” in Essays in Moral 
Philosophy, ed. by A. I. Melden (Seattle, 1948), p. 152. 

* This contention appears at many places in Stevenson’s writings. But see in particular: Facts and Values (New Haven, 1963), 
p. 1f; and Ethics and Language (New Haven, 1944), pp. I-19, 80-31, 194f, 

t It would be tedious to list all of the philosophers who have advanced this emotivist contention, but a partial listing would 
include: A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, and ed. (London, 1946), p. 105£; G., L. Stevenson, Facts and Values (New Haven, 
1963), p- 15f.; Ethics and Language (New Haven, 1960), p. 19f; and Paul Edwards, The Logie of Moral Discourse (Nevr York, 
1955), in particular p. 147f. 

s Cf, R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford, 1951), ch. X, pp. 163-179. Hare argues that in order for somrone to 
accept a moral judgment in the “evaluative” sense he must accept some “imperative” derivable from it (p. 171). Hare’s 
position is, therefore, seemingly more complicated than the above, but it is not really. In the first place, it is plain that Hare 
thinks that accepting a moral judgment in the “evaluative” sense is really accepting a moral judgment in the common-garden 
sense; for he holds that, if someone accepts a judgment in a “non-evaluative” sense, he accepts it only in an “inverted-commas” 
sense, i.e., accepts that it expresses the moral opinion of some group of persons which does not include the speaker (p. 164f.). 
Secondly, according to Hare, if I accept an “imperative” derivable from a moral judgment, I must either have some incHnation 
to act in accordance with it, or, at the very least, feel guilt if I fail to so act (pp. 164-165, 169). But, to intend to act in accord- 
ance with a moral judgment or to feel guilty if I fail to act in accordance with it is to be inclined to act in accordance with it. 
Hence, Hare’s position is equivalent to the view that accepting a moral judgment requires having some inclination to act in 
accordance with it. 
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that moral acceptance requires that one have a 
favorable or an unfavorable attitude toward that 
which the judgment is about. 

My object in this paper is to show that the argu- 
ment in favor of internalism is quite inconclusive, 
and that the evidence now at hand gives us as good 
reason to accept the opposing position. Again 
borrowing from Falk, I shall call this opposing 
position ‘“‘externalism,’? and those who accept it, 
either explicitly or by implication, ‘‘externalists.” 
Externalism holds, in brief, that a person may accept 
a moral judgment about a thing even though he 
lacks a favorable or an unfavorable attitude toward 
it—or, as I shall say, even though he is “indifferent” 
toward the thing. In contrast to internalism, €x- 
ternalism is not widely held. I know of but three 
contemporary philosophers who may reasonably be 
thought externalists. Philippa Foot® is unmis- 
takably one, and William K. Frankena’ and P. T. 
Geach® appear to lean toward externalism. 
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Internalists have apparently thought their posi- 
tion self-evident, or virtually so, for they have not 
bothered to argue strenuously for it.? Such argu- 
ments as they have offered are all, so far as I can 
determine, of the following form. Internalists first 
set out a case in which a person utters a sentence 
which expresses some moral judgment and then 
claims to have no inclination to act in accordance 
with the judgment or claims not to have the favor- 
able or unfavorable attitude which is usually ex- 
pressed by utterance of the sentence. They then 
invite the reader to see that such a person could not 
have expressed a moral opinion. Usually, they 
suggest that the speaker’s utterance cannot be taken 
literally and that he must be interpreted as saying 
something like ‘‘Most persons accept this judgment, 
but I don’t.”’!® Some internalists, in addition, argue 
that the speaker’s utterance cannot be taken 
literally because his added profession of indifference 


shows that he fails to understand the meaning of 
the sentence he uttered. 

Such arguments give a difficult question much 
too summary treatment. Suppose that we are 
arguing with a man who maintains that there is 
nothing wrong in racial segregation. Our argument 
is over such considerations as these: he maintains 
that, with very rare exception, black people are far 
less intelligent than white people, that they are far 
more prone to immoral behavior than the most 
degenerate whites, and finally, that if they are not 
discriminated against, both legally and socially, the 
races will inevitably commingle with disastrous 
results. We argue with him as best we can, perhaps 
citing several anthropological and sociological 
studies. Finally, he says, “All right, you’ve con- 
vinced me. Segregation is morally wrong.” But, 
when we suggest that he act in accordance with the 
moral judgment he now professes to accept, per- 
haps by contributing to some such organization. as 
the NAACP, he replies, “Certainly not. You’ve 
convinced me that segregation is morally wrong, 
but what of that? I care about things only when 
they affect my interests; and, since racial segrega- 
tion neither benefits me nor harms me, [ am com- 
pletely indifferent as to whether the practice 
continues.” 

How should we interpret this man’s utterance? 
In most such instances we should probably believe 
that in saying “‘Segregation is morally wrong” he 
had not been sincere. We should think that our 
argument had failed to convince him and that, in 
pretending to agree with us and then professing 
indifference toward segregation, he had played a 
childish trick upon us. But this interpretation of his 
utterance is uninteresting, given our present pur- 
poses, for it supports neither internalism nor 
externalism. Since on this interpretation we do not 
take him to be sincere in saying that segregation is 
morally wrong, the question does not arise as to 
whether he can believe it to be wrong and yet 
remain indifferent toward it. The present example 


e “Introduction,” Theories of Ethics, ed. by Philippa Foot (Oxford, 1967), p. of. 
7 “Recent Conceptions of Morality,” in Morality and the Language of Conduct, ed. by H. N. Castaneda and G. Nakhnikian 


(Detroit, 1963), p. 20. 
€ “Good and Evil,” Analysis, vol. 18 (1957-1959), P. 39f. 
* In contrast, there have been a num 


ber of arguments offered in favor of restricted internalism—that confined to 


judgments of obligation. Fortunately, I need not consider them here. William Frankena has canvassed all such arguments and 
has shown decisively that none is successful in “Obligation and Motivation in Recent Moral Philosophy” in Essays in Moral 


Philosophy, op. cit. 


19 See: Stevenson, Ethics and Language, of. cit., p. 16.; Hare, The Language of Morals, op. cit., p. 164; Ryle, “On Forgetting the 


Difference Between Right and Wrong,” op. cit., p. 152. 


u Hare, The Language of Morals, op. cit., p. 171. For similar arguments directed toward related positions, see: G. E. Huges, 
“Moral Condemnation,” Essays in Moral Philosophy, op. cit, p. 116; A. Moore, “A Categorical Imperative?,” Ethics, vol. 58 
(1952-1953), p. 237f.; and John Ladd, “The Desire to Do One’s Duty,” Mcerality and the Language of Conduct, op. cit., p. 423f. 
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is relevant to the dispute between internalism and 
externalism only if it be presumed that the speaker 
intended to state what he believed to be his true 
moral conviction. 

If it be stipulated that the man spoke sincerely, 
the internalist will then doubtless contend that, 
despite the speaker’s intention, his utterance cannot 
be taken literally. He will perhaps argue that we 
cannot interpret it literally because his profession 
of indifference shows that he does not understand 
the meaning of the sentence “Segregation is 
morally wrong.” Since he does not understand the 
sentence’s meaning, what he must have meant in 
asserting it is something like “Speakers of English 
who believe what I now believe about the charac- 
teristics of black people would say that segregation 
is morally wrong.” Indeed, the internalist must 
claim that the speaker’s grasp of the sentence’s 
meaning is defective: internalism collapses if this is 


. not so. Ifhe admits that a person, who is indifferent 


toward segregation and has sincerely asserted the 
sentence “Segregation is morally wrong,” can yet 
fully understand the sentence’s meaning, the inter- 
nalist can hardly deny that this person accepts the 
moral judgment expressed by the sentence. Surely, 
a sufficient condition of accepting a moral judg- 
ment is that one fully understand and can sincerely 
assert some such sentence as this. ~ 

The contention that such a person cannot fully 
understand the meaning of the sentence “‘Segrega- 
tion is morally wrong” is, without doubt, intuitively 
plausible. But, there is good reason to reject it. It 
must be remembered that, in the present example, 
the speaker has given cogent reasons against the 
judgment that segregation is morally wrong. The 
propositions offered as reasons are doubtless false, 
but they are certainly relevant to the acceptability 
of the disputed judgment. Were it true that black 
people are inherently inferior, prone to immorality, 
etc., most of us would then consider there to be 
good reason (although perhaps not conclusive 
reason) to think racial segregation morally per- 
missible. Now, the following is surely a reasonable 
principle ofargument: if we are arguing with some- 
one and he advances what we take to be relevant 
opposing reasons to the position we maintain, we 
then have at least prima facia reason to believe that 
he understands the meaning of the sentence which 
expresses the disputed proposition or judgment. 
Therefore, given this principle, there is good reason 
to suppose that the speaker in the example above 
does understand the meaning of “Segregation is 


"18 Ethics and Language, op. cit., Chap. III. 
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morally wrong.” Of course, that he can carry on a 
moral argument does not entail that he under- 
stands the sentence’s meaning; and so the example 
cannot be regarded as a refutation of internalism. 
The internalist may contend that his proficiency in 
moral argument shows only that he has learned 
how we apply our moral vocabulary without ever 
really understanding it. Still, it is undeniable that 
the indifferent man’s conduct of the argument is 
excellent reason to think that he understands the 
sentence’s meaning. And, this alone shows that the 
burden of proof is on the internalist: he cannot just 
claim that anyone who sincerely asserts the sentence 
“Segregation is morally wrong” and is indifferent 
toward segregation thereby shows that he does not 
fully understand the meaning of the sentence he 
uttered. 

Faced with this challenge the internalist might 
appeal to a non-cognitive analysis of the meaning 
of “morally wrong,” arguing: “It is simply part of 
the meaning of such expressions as ‘morally wrong’ 
that the person who sincerely asserts a sentence of 
the form ‘X is morally wrong’ cannot be indifferent 
toward X, just as it is part of the meaning of the 
word ‘nigger’ that the person who siricerely asserts 
of a black man that he is a nigger must have an un- 
favorable attitude toward him.” 

But this advances the internalist’s cause not a 
whit. For, how is the internalist to support his con- 
tention that ‘‘morally wrong” has some noncogni- 
tive meaning? There would seem to be three alter- 
natives. First, he might accept a Stevensonian 
account of meaning,’ holding that ‘“‘mcrally 
wrong” counts as having emotive meaning in that 
it has a disposition to express and to evoke un- 
favorable attitudes. But, that “‘morally wrong” has 
emotive meaning in this sense is not sufficient to 
give the internalist what he wants. The word “com- 
munist,” for example, has in this country a disposi- 
tion to express and to evoke unfavorable attitudes, 
but no one would contend that it is part of the 
meaning of “communist” that anyone who sin- 
cerely asserts “Mao is a communist” must have an 
unfavorable attitude toward Mao. Secondly, rely- 
ing upon the “meaning as use” dogma, the inter- 
nalist might contend that “morally wrong” has 
noncognitive meaning in the sense that someone 
misuses the expression if he sincerely asserts “X is 
morally wrong” and is indifferent toward X. This, 
however, is hardly any conclusive argument. The 
externalist, if he accepts the “meaning as use” 
dogma, will simply deny that such a use of the ex- 
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pression ‘‘morally wrong” is a misuse of it; and 
there is certainly no generally accepted theory of 
what constitutes a misuse of language to which the 
internalist may appeal to confute him. Finally, the 
internalist might contend that “morally wrong” is 
shown to have emotive meaning by the fact that 
anyone who sincerely asserts “X is morally wrong” 
and is indifferent toward X cannot count as under- 
standing the full meaning of “morally wrong.” 
But, in the present connection this last argument 
is obviously question begging. 

So far as I can determine, no internalist has ever 
recognized that there can be, in some cases, good 
reason to suppose that a person who says sincerely 
that something is wrong and is indifferent toward 
it can yet count as understanding the meaning of 
the sentence he uttered. Perhaps this is why 
internalists have been content merely to assert that 
such a person’s knowledge of the meaning of moral 
language must be imperfect. But, until some inter- 
nalist gives us a compelling argument for this con- 
tention, cases like that of the man who is indifferent 
toward segregation can hardly be thought to be 
conclusive arguments against externalism. 


II 


Although the main internalist argument is in- 
conclusive, there are certain features of our ordi- 
nary moral discourse that appear to support their 
position strongly. First, when someone asserts a 
moral proposition we ordinarily expect that his 
attitudes are engaged. If someone tells us that 
segregation is wrong we do not expect him to be 
indifferent toward the practice of segregation. Were 
someone to say “I think racial segregation to be 
absolutely iniquitous, but I do not care whether the 
practice is overthrown,” his utterance would have a 
paradoxical flavor, one which Stevenson suggests is 
akin to that of “The cat is on the mat, but I don’t 
believe it.”13 Secondly, our standard of success in 
moral argument is not a cool, indifferent agree- 
ment, but rather the adoption of certain attitudes 
and behavior. Were we to set out to persuade a 
segregationist of the evils of his practice, we should 
feel that we had succeeded only if we remarked 
some change in his behavior toward black people. 
Merely bringing him to say “Oh, yes, segregation 
is wrong—interesting point that!’ would not 
satisfy us. Thirdly, if someone says that something 
is morally wrong and we know that he is indifferent 
toward it, we certainly would regard his indiffer- 

13 Facts and Values, op, cit., p. 207. 
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ence as good reason to think him insincere. Finally, 
moral disagreement normally involves disagree- 
ment in éttitude. If two persons disagree on 
whether segregation is wrong, we expect that they 
will have opposing attitudes toward a number of 
things. We should expect that things which might 
make the one downhearted, fearful, or angry 
would tend to encourage or please the other. If they 
were equally unmoved by events bearing upon 
segregation, e.g., a Supreme Court decision that 
strikes a blow against the practice, we might well 
wonder what their disagreement came to. 

At first glance, these four points make inter- 
nalism seem extremely plausible. Nevertheless, they 
certainly do not establish its truth. What they 
establish is that moral judgments are nearly always 
expressed in an atmosphere of moral concern; and 
so, when we are concerned to discover what moral 
judgments a man accepts we have a very great 
interest in determining his attitudes. This is surely 
not incompatible with externalism. Still, it may be 
thought that this concern with attitudes is, to para- 
phrase Mill, a consideration ‘‘capable of deter- 
mining the intellect” to accept internalism. It may 
be urged taat this concern surely marks off moral 
judgments from straightforwardly factual ones. 
When we ‘wish to know what factual propositions 
someone accepts we have no great interest in his 
attitudes. If we want to know whether someone 
thinks that Ferraris are faster than Volkswagens 
we might arrange a race and see which he bets on, 
but we should not think it necessary to canvass his 
attitudes. 

However, it would seem that the externalist can 
explain this difference between moral and non- 
moral judgments without compromising his posi- 
tion. He may argue, ‘‘Everyone who is seriously 
concerned with moral matters is more concerned 
with men’s actions than with their beliefs. In situ- 
ations that make moral demands upon persons we 
are not concerned with what they believe about 
their respective situations except insofar as this has 
a bearing upon what they will do. And so, when 
the moral convictions of others are important to us, 
we are vitally concerned with their attitudes. A 
man may hold correct moral beliefs about a situ- 
ation, but we cannot in general expect that he will 
refrain from the wrong unless we have some 
assurance zhat he disapproves of wrongdoing. And 
so, were someone to tell us that he has a certain 
moral belief and then confess that he has no in- 
clination to act upon it, his utterance would be 
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puzzling to us. For he has at once told us that he 
has a certain moral belief and ensured that his 
information is irrelevant to our usual concern in 
discovering his moral conviction. But, that his 
utterance is puzzling in no way shows that he does 
not hold the moral belief he ascribed to himself. 
Furthermore, from experience we have learned 
that certain moral beliefs are virtually always 
accompanied by certain attitudes. Those who 
think something morally wrong are almost always 
against it, and those who believe that they have an 
obligation to do a thing virtually always have at 
least some inclination to do it. And so, a person’s 
failure to have the appropriate attitude is good 
inductive evidence that he does not hold a certain 
moral belief. In contrast, when we are concerned 
to discover a man’s straightforwardly factual 
beliefs we often do not care how or whether he will 
act on his beliefs. Nor are most such beliefs accom- 
panied by specific attitudes. We have not learned 
from experience to expect that a particular attitude 
will accompany the belief that Ferraris are faster 
than Volkswagens.” 

The externalist can, then, give a persuasive ex- 
planation of why we are interested in determining a 
man’s attitudes when we wish to determine his 
moral convictions; and so he is not forced, by 
recognition of the four features of moral discourse 
cited earlier, to concede that internalism is a more 
plausible position than his own. Of course, his ex- 
planation will hardly be palatable to an internalist, 
who perhaps may be tempted to respond by saying 
“The explanation supposes that the possession of 
attitudes is only contingently related to moral 
belief. But, there is a necessary connection here: 
that a person lacks an unfavorable attitude toward 
segregation is not merely good evidence that he 
does not think it wrong; it establishes that he 
cannot think this.” But this would be merely to 
assert internalism, not to argue for it. 


MI 


Still, it may fairly be said that internalism has a 
strong intuitive appeal—much more so than does 
externalism. The burden of argument, therefore, 


rests with the externalist. If he wishes to show that 
his position is no less plausible than the internalist’s, 
he must do more than to counter his opponent’s 
arguments: he must, in addition, explain why 
internalism has seemed virtually self-evident to so 
many philosophers. I shall now try to provide him 
with such an explanation. To do this, I must first 
distinguish between two kinds of acceptance and 
agreement. 

There is, in ordinary usage, a sense of the word 
“assent” in which to assent to what is expressed by 
an utterance is to adopt the attitude expressed by 
the utterance. This form of acceptance is, I think, 
most common with regard to utterances of those 
sentences that are very frequently used to express 
some particular attitude or set of attitudes. ‘Jones 
eats like a pig” is such a sentence, being a conven- 
tional means of expressing disgust. Let us suppose 
that Brown utters the sentence to Robinson, 
thereby expressing disgust. If Robinson believes it 
appropriate to say that Jones eats like a pig and if 
he shares Brown’s disgust, it would be perfectly 
natural—albeit perhaps somewhat formal—to say 
that Robinson assented to what Brown had said. 
But, suppose that Robinson is not disgusted and 
that he even approves of Jones’s table manners, 
thinking them “‘natural.’”? We should then say, I 
think, that Robinson did not assent to what Brown 
had said, even though Robinson may believe that, 
given the way the expression “‘eats like a pig” is 
ordinarily applied, it certainly is not wrong to say 
that Jones eats like one. 

In this sense of the word, assenting is a form of 
acceptance other than mere belief: it requires not 
merely that the proposition or judgment expressed 
by what someone says be accepted, but also that 
the expressed attitude be shared. Let us return to 
the case in which Robinson does not assent to 
Brown’s utterance of “Jones eats like a pig,” 
because he approves of Jones’s table manners. It 
would be perfectly natural to say of this case that 
Robinson does not accept what Brown had said 
about Jones.14 Moreover, a lack of assent can, in 
some cases, be a form of disagreement. Because 
Robinson does not share the attitude expressed by 
what Brown said, we may say that Robinson 


14 It may here be objected that the fact that Robinson does not share Brown’s attitude is no reason to deny that he accepts 
what Brown said about Jones, on the ground that Brown’s attitude toward Jones is no part of what he said, but is rather 
expressed by what he said. But, the application of the expression “what was said” is not so limited as the objection supposes. 
Often, what is expressed or implied by an utterance can be counted part of what the speaker said. If you ask me “Is Jones a 
good philosopher?” and I answer “He is an exceedingly nice person,” I imply that I think him a bad philosopher. It would be 
perfectly correct for you to report our conversation by saying “Part of what Smith said about Jones is that he is a bad philo- 
sopher;” and it would be disingenuous of me to protest your saying this on the ground that I had not uttered the words “Jones 


is a bad philosopher.” 
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disagrees with what Brown said about Jones. In- 
deed, were Robinson to affect to agree with Brown, 
were he to say “Yes, Jones does eat like a pig,” 
should think him guilty of insincerity. On the other 
hand, if Robinson agrees with Brown that Jones 
habitually wipes his mouth with his sleeve, spits on 
the tablecloth, and tosses chicken bones on the 
floor, and if he agrees that Brown has not mois- 
applied the expression “‘eats like a pig,” we may 
then say that there is a sense in which Robinson 
does accept and agree with what Brown said, in 
that he holds the beliefs required for acceptance 
and agreement. 

The general point here is this. Believing is not the 
only way in which persons may accept what is ex- 
pressed by utterances of certain sentences, nor is 
divergence in belief the only kind of disagreement. 
Whether we are to say of a particular case that it is 
a case of acceptance or agreement depends upon 
whether the criterion for acceptance or agreement 
we use is that of belief or of assent; and this in turn 
depends upon the interests which we bring to the 
case. If, for example, we are merely interested in 
what Brown and Robinson might honestly answer 
in a True-False test, then we may say that Robinson 
believes and accepts that Jones eats like a pig. This 
is because he might honestly put down “True” 
after the sentence “Jones eats like a pig.” And, 
given only this interest, we may say that Brown and 
Robinson agree. But if, as is much more likely, we 
are interested in how Brown and Robinson will 
treat and regard Jones, we should say that Robin- 
son does not accept what Brown said and that they 
do not agree, for it is their attitudes and not merely 
their beliefs which are our present concern. Given 
this latter interest, it would be pointless to state 
Robinson’s belief that Jones eats like a pig. Indeed, 
stating his belief would carry a suggestio falsi, for it 
would imply that Robinson has the attitudes 
characteristically expressed by “Jones eats like a 
pig.” 

The externalist is now in a position to explain 
why internalism is intuitively plausible. Using the 
distinction between belief and assent, he may 
argue: ‘Sentences such as ‘Segregation is morally 
wrong,’ which are typically used to express moral 
judgments, are also typically used to express parti- 
cular attitudes. If a person then lacks the attitudes 
characteristically expressed by utterances of such 
sentences, he fails to assent to what their utterances 
characteristically express. Now, the plausibility of 
internalism lies in the fact that, given our normal 
moral interests, our criterion of moral acceptance 
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and agreement is assent. In determining a man’s 
moral convictions we are primarily interested in 
how he will treat himself and others; and so we are 
not interested merely in what he might profess if 
asked about moral matters, but we are also inter- 
ested in his attitudes. If we try to persuade some- 
one that segregation is morally wrong, and if he 
finally admits that it is but does not adopt an un- 
favorable attitude toward it, we should no doubt 
feel that he still does not agree with us about segre- 
gation and that he did not really accept what we 
said about it. It is natural to generalize from such a 
case and to conclude that moral acceptance and 
agreement always requires the adoption of a favor- 
able or an unfavorable attitude. But, although 
reached by a natural route, the conclusion is mis- 
taken. It is true that, if a person is indifferent 
toward segregation, we should not usually say that 
he accepts that segregation is morally wrong, even 
though he may sincerely assert the sentence ‘Segre- 
gation is morally wrong’ and fully understand its 
meaning. But, that we would not ordinarily say 
this in no way shows that he does not believe that 
segregation is morally wrong. By way of analogy, 
we should not ordinarily say that Robinson 
believes that Jones eats like a pig if he approves of 
Jones’s table manners; but Robinson may nonethe- 
less believe this. And, were someone to hold that 
someone must disapprove of Jones’s table manners 
to believe that Jones eats like a pig, his claim would 
have the same initial plausibility as the claim that 
the man who is indifferent toward segregation can- 
not believe that it is wrong. Still, neither contention 
is true.” 

It appears, then, that the externalist can explain, 
consistently with his view, why internalism is such 
an intuitively plausible position. This, together 
with the fact that internalists have as yet failed to 
provide decisive argument for their position, leads 
me to the conclusion that there is as yet no better 
reason to favor internalism over externalism. The 
dispute between internalism and externalism is as 
yet a stand-off. 


IV 


I shall now try to show, as briefly as I can, that 
the absence of compelling argument in favor of 
internalism has serious consequences for non- 
cognitive metaethical theories. I believe it removes 
important support from two propositions common 
to all such theories: first, that such words as 
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“good,” “bad,” “wrong,” etc., have a different 
kind of meaning than do such words as “green” or 
“rectangular,” and secondly, that moral judgments 
are not a species of factual judgments. 

As for the first proposition, with sufficient space 
I believe I could show that many noncognitivists 
have used internalism as a premiss in their argu- 
ments that purport to show that “good,” et al., 
have some special kind of meaning. And so, if 
internalism lacks conclusive support, then any such 
argument is equally inconclusive. But, since not all 
noncognitivists have based their analyses of value 
words on internalism, I shall not press this line of 
argument. There is, however, another way in 
which internalism has supported noncognitive 
analyses of value words. Philosophers have very 
often, I-think, been moved to formulate such 
analyses because they were convinced that inter- 
nalism is true and they thought their analyses 
should reflect this. For example, in Stevenson’s 
early paper, “The Emotive Meaning of Ethical 
Terms,” he sets out three requirements for a satis- 
factory analysis of ‘‘the typical sense” of “good”: 
the second of which is that: 


. . . “goodness” must have, so to speak, a magnetism ° 
A person who recognizes X to be good must ipso facto 
acquire a stronger tendency to act in its favor than he 
otherwise would have had.!5 


Stevenson has simply assumed, without the sem- 
blance of an argument, that an adequate analysis 
of “good” will presuppose or entail the truth of 
internalism. , 

The same methodological tendency is operative 
in R. M. Hare’s theory, as this passage from The 
Language of Morals suggests: 


For all of the words discussed in Parts IJ and IJI 
[i.e., “good,” “bad,” “right,” “wrong,” “ought,”] 
have it as their distinctive function either to commend 
or in some other way to guide choices; and it is this 
essential feature which defies any analysis in purely 
factual terms. But to guide choices or actions, a moral 
judgment has to be such that if a person assents to it, 
he must assent to some imperative derivable from it.*¢ 


A person who assents to an imperative, according 
to Hare, has at least some inclination to act in 
accordance with it.2? It is clear, then, that Hare 
thinks that value words cannot be defined “‘factu- 


18 Facts and Values, op. ci., P. 19. 

16 Ths Language of Morals, op. cit., D. 171. 
17 See footnote 5 above. 

18 Facts and Values, op. cit., p. 209. 

18 Thid., p. 206f. 
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ally”? because he thinks that accepting a moral 
judgment requires having some inclination to act 
in accordance with it. And this, in effect, is to hold 
that value words must be defined noncognitively 
because internalism is true. 

The bearing of my conclusions upon this method- 
ological tendency is plain. If the dispute between 
internalism and externalism is a stand-off, then 
until the issue is resolved, we should favor analyses 
of value words that are consistent with both posi- 
tions; and we certainly ought not require that a 
satisfactory analysis of value words presuppose or 
entail that one of them is true. My conclusions 
about internalism do nothing to refute noncog- 
nitive analyses of value words, but they may 
perhaps help to remove what has been an impor- 
tant incentive to formulate such analyses. 

As for the contention that moral judgments are 
not “factual,” noncognitivists have often appealed 
to internalism when trying to show this. Indeed, 
they are sometimes content to assert internalism, 
and then claim this to mark off moral judgments 
from factual ones. In the “Retrospective Comments” 
in his collection of essays, Facts and Values, Stevenson 
proceeds in much this way. He writes: 


There is no reason to suppose, however, that an evalu- 
ative sentence is limited to these cognitive functions 
[i.e., expressing beliefs], and that (as naturalism 
would have it) it is accordingly indistinguishable from 
a certain kind of factual sentence. We would not 
classify it as “evaluative,” in my opinion, unless it 
tended also to express the speaker’s attitudes.*8 


By “tending to express an attitude” Stevenson 
means that, when uttered, an evaluative sentence 
will express an attitude unless the speaker is trying 
to deceive, either by lying or by being hypocritical.!® 
Since evaluative judgments (of which moral judg- 
ments are a species) are presumably expressed sin- 
cerely only by sincere utterances of evaluative 
sentences, Stevenson in effect here argues that 
moral judgments are not factual because inter- 
nalism is true. But, until internalism is given 
conclusive support, this way of distinguishing 
moral judgments from factual ones cannot be 
counted adequate. 

There are two other arguments which purport to 
show moral judgments to be nonfactual that rest 
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upon internalism. Both are familiar, and neither 
requires prolonged discussion. The first is that 
moral judgments cannot be factual because we 
cannot be forced to accept them by facts, since to 
accept a moral judgment is always to adopt a 
particular attitude.?? Quite obviously, until it is 
shown that accepting a moral judgment does 
require adopting attitudes, this argument never 
gets off the ground. Secondly, it has been argued 
here that were moral judgments factual there 
would be a gap between moral thought and 
action. Just as we need not be spurred to action by 
the recognition that something is green, we could 
then recognize that certain acts are right or obliga- 
tory and yet want a sufficient incentive to perform 
them. We could then say, “I agree that, eg., 
keeping my promise is obligatory, but why ought 
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I do it?” And, this latter question is held to be in 
some way odd or absurd.” However, the force of 
the argument is entirely removed if we take 
seriously the possibility that internalism is false. If 
someone may accept a moral judgment without 
having an inclination to act in accordance with it, 
then plainly there is at least a logical gap between 
moral thought and action: and the question “Why 
ought I fulfill my obligations?” cannot lightly be 
dismissed by calling it absurd. 

To sum up, noncognitivists have relied heavily 


‘upon internalism. Therefore, if J am right in con- 


tending that there is no conclusive argument in 
favor of internalism, then to the extent that they 
rest upon internalism noncognitivist metaethical 
theories lack conclusive support. 
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20 See: Stevenson, Ethics and Language, op. cit, p. 3of.; a ca and Reason (Oxford, 1963), p. 188f. 
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xX. THE PARADOX OF LOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGISM: HUSSERL’S WAY OUT 


DALLAS WILLARD 


I 


OGICAL Psychologism is the view that the 
non-normative statements made by logicians 
engaged in their business both are about, and draw 
their evidence from the examination of, the par- 
ticular conceivings, assertings, and inferrings of 
particular persons—a range of facts commonly 
thought to belong ultimately to the science of 
psychology alone. This view enjoyed wide accepta- 
tion during the last half of the 19th century, being 
advocated by such men as John Stuart Mill in 
England, and Sigwart and Erdmann in Germany. 
More recently, and due as much to misunder- 
standings and an unfavorable press as to the 
essential incredibilities it contains, it has suffered an 
eclipse which is almost total. A part of the purpose 
of this paper is to show how this eclipse hinders 
understanding of what Logic is about. 

What is here called the “paradox” of Logical 
Psychologism arises when one sees that, while 
(i) the class of statements mentioned—we might 
call them ‘“‘logicians’ truths’”—are indeed, in some 
very important sense, about and applicable to 
such particular events in personal careers as re- 
ferred to above, (ii) they nonetheless, as Husserl, 
Frege, and others have shown, do not draw their 
evidence from the examination of such events. 
Now this seems paradoxical. For how can claims 
about a certain sort of thing fail to draw their 
evidence from the examination of things of that 
sort? There seem to be good reasons for believing 
both (i) and (ii). And yet the truth of (i) or (ii) 
seems each to exclude the truth of the other. Thus 
we have a paradox or antinomy in the classical 
sense. This paper also proposes to consider a way 
of resolving the paradox without calling either (1) or 
(ii) into question. 


It 


Logicians today are likely to feel uneasy about 
(i). In this respect we seem to be the inverse of 
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most 1gth century philosophers, who easily 
accepted (i), but had difficulty with (11). We today 
have heard or read many snappy announcements 
that the laws of logic are not expressions of how 
we actually do think, but of how we ought to think. 
And then—with these ringing in our ears—we fail 
to notice that logicians in fact fill up large volumes 
without once saying that anyone ought to do any- 
thing at all:—Just try counting the “oughts” in 
Qypine’s Methods of Logic, or Mates’s E 

Logic. We fail to see that “‘valid,” “invalid,” 
““tautologous,”’ “‘consistent,’’ “inconsistent,” “‘de- 
rivable,” and the other terms which form the core 
of the logician’s vocabulary are not used by him 
at this trade to commend or condemn, to praise or 
to blame, to exhort or to direct, at all. That an 
argument, or argument form, is valid or invalid 
is a point of mere information or misinformation, 
to which some positive or negative value may or 
may not be attached. Value considerations have 
nothing at all essentially to do with whether or not 
an argument is valid or invalid, or with whether or 
not an expression is L-determinate. 

It is, of course, true that terms from, or closely 
related to, the core vocabulary of the logician are 
often given a normative use—are often used to 
commend or condemn—in the contexts of actual 
thinking and talking. An example would be the 
common claim that a certain person at a certain 
point in an essay or lecture advanced an invalid 
(or valid) argument, or on a certain occasion made 
an invalid (or valid) inference. But it is still true 
here that the normative use is accidental only. A 
particular instance of the Barbara syllogism, for 
example, is valid—i.e., no argument of its sort has 
or can have true premisses and false conclusion— 
regardless of what value may or may not be 
placed upon it; and, of course, also regardless of 
how anyone’s beliefs may be arranged around the 
premisses and conclusion. Jt is valid, and is known 
to be valid. That is, the logician’s claims (about 
validity in this case) apply to ti, the particular event 
of thinking or speaking in the life of a particular 
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person. And persons who are logically informed 
and trained can know that it, and not merely 
Barbara syllogisms in general, is valid.+ 

Without this kind of application there would 
simply be no use at all for what the logician has to 
teach. If he denies the possibility of such applica- 
tion, he talks himself out of a job. But there is no 
real danger of that. No logician—even the most 
hide-bound of anti-Psychologists or Formalists-— 
will assure those whom he would teach that what 
he has to say is irrelevant to the thinking and 
speaking which they, or at least some persons, may 
happen to do or meet with. He may have no ready 
account of how it is relevant to actual thinking and 
speaking, and may—as many teachers and texts 
do today—either simply avoid the subject, or 
content himself with a few remarks about its 
obscurity (or utter impossibility). But that the 
remarks he makes at his trade are assumed by him 
to apply to the actual thought and discourse of 
himself and others is shown by how he uses the 
logical tools which he has sharpened. He does 
analyze particular arguments and inferences, and 
he does it with the principles and techniques which 
he has developed. Further, he expects others— 
especially if he has taught them—to do the same. 
No doubt most students of logic fail to know why 
or how what their instructor or text has told them 
applies to actual thinking and talking; and that is 
probably why only a miniscule percentage of them 
do in fact ever make any use whatsoever of what 
they learned from their study of logic.? But 
instructors and texts in logic do yet convey to them 
the assumption that what they are being taught 
applies to and informs on actual thinking and 
talking. To this assumption Logical Psychologism 
did full and explicit justice; but, with very few 
exceptions, such as John Dewey, logicians of this 
century have not even faced up to it. 


II 
But while a logician working today would, 


perhaps with some uneasiness, agree with Psycho- 
logism so far as to own up to (i), he certainly 


would also reject Psychologism by asserting, with 
(ii), that the evidence which he has for the truths 
he teaches does not arise from an examinztion of 
particular episodes of thinking and speakmeg. He 
would assert this simply because he has evidence 
for his truths, but he did not get it in that way 
prescribed by Psychologism, and because ie feels 
that the sort of evidence he has cannot >e em- 
pirically derived. If Psychologism were <orrect, 
then when a logician is speaking, in genezal and 
non-normative terms, about propositions, state- 
ments, proofs, arguments or inferences, his claims 
could have only that degree of probability pro- 
vided by actual observation of instances from the 
classes of psychical or linguistic facts to waich he 
refers. But he very well knows that his claims are 
not probability statements at all, and that they 
are never tested by observation of instances. 

For example, Quine says, at the opening of 
“Part One” of his Methods of Logic: 


The peculiarity of statements which sets them apart 
from other linguistic forms is that they admit of truth 
and falsity, and may hence be significantly affirmed 
and denied. To deny a statement is to affirm another 
statement, known as the negation or contrad.ctory of 
the first. 


If, now, we were to approach this (quite non- 
normative) passage with a consistently psycho- 
logistic attitude, the following sorts of questions 
would have to be asked: How are these claims 
which Quine makes known to be true? How did 
he “discover” them? What are the data upon 
which these claims rest? When were the relevant 
observations made? What kind of person was 
making the statements, the denials, the affirma- 
tions, etc., observed? And was the observer 
qualified or trained in the making of such observa- 
tions? Did he correctly record his observations? 
Is a margin of error to be allowed for in such 
observations? If not, why not? If so, what is 
it? And was it correctly handled in the observa- 
tions here in question? What were the cenditions 
under which the observations relevant to Quine’s 
statements were made? Were the ccnditions 


1 Quine, for one, explicitly says that what admits of truth and falsity—and, by implication, of logical relations—are ,““ndividual 
events of statement utterance.” (Methods of Logic, rev. ed. (New York, 1959, 3 p. xi.) Unfortunately, this statement forms no 


homogeneous part of his logical theories, but rather is forced upon him by his 


theory about logic, and his general epistemological 


views. One who knew only what Quine has said in developing logical theories would not have the least inkling that tke theories 


were theories about utterance events. 


4 As a matter of simple fact, few courses more totally—though perhaps many equally—waste the student’s time, so far as 
his own self-betterment is concerned, than university courses in logic. The irony is that the greater waste is usuali” made by 
the very courses which are technically more rigorous. A nice, sloppy course mainly dealing with so-called “informa” fallacies” 
often gives the student a critical handhold (usually involving little insight) on some things he subsequently thinks or Fears. 
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sufficiently varied to insure that the correlation 
to be drawn is indeed just between the classes 
mentioned (e.g., statements, truths, denials, etc.) 
and not some others ?—Jf non-normative logicians’ 
truths belong to psychology—and perhaps, more 
specifically, to the psychology of linguistic þe- 
havior—and if psychology is a science in which 
evidence is ultimately drawn from observations of 
fact, then these questions must be asked. Otherwise 
there simply is no evidence for the logicians’ truths 
in question. And they must, of course, be asked 
with reference to all of the non-normative truths 
of logic, not only those stated by Quine above: 
truths such as, “No proposition (or sentence or 
statement or utterance) is both true and false,” 
“Arguments with inconsistent premisses are valid, 
but never show their conclusion to be true,” “The 
universal quantifier validly distributes through a 
conjunction, but not through a disjunction,” and 
so on. All of the evidence for the truth of these and 
like claims, as well as for their falsity, must ulti- 
mately derive from observation of instances of the 
appropriate classes of experiences, linguistic and 
otherwise, if Psychologism is true. But, of course, 
it simply does not do so. Hence, Psychologism is 
false. It is wrong about where and how the 
logician obtains evidence for the truths he teaches. 


IV 


All of which leaves us with the puzzle of how 
(i) and (ii) can be shown consistent with each 
other. It is interesting that many philosophers 
seem not to have been aware of this puzzle, much 
less worked out any solution for it. Frege, for 
example, distinguishes very clearly between what 
he calls an “idea” (a temporalized segment of the 
experience of some particular person) and what he 
calls a “thought.’* As is well known, he takes 
certain complex ‘thoughts’ to be the bearers of 
truth, and assigns “‘to logic the task of discovering 
the laws of truth, not the laws of asserting or 
thinking.’’* But as to an elucidation of how these 
“thoughts” and “ideas” are related to one another, 
especially in such a way that the laws of the former 
allow us to ascertain (as we constantly do) the 
logical character of the latter, e.g., valid, incon- 
sistent, etc.—on this Frege has nothing helpful to 


say. He agrees that something in the individual 
consciousness must be “aimed at” the thought for 
us to think it or have it.5 But he has no analysis 
of this metaphor of “‘aiming.’’ He gives the name 
“apprehension” (Fassen) to the relation of mind or 
“idea” to the thought, but of course has to acknowl- 
edge that this too is a metaphor.* The puzzle of 
how logicians’ truths apply to and inform us about 
certain aspects of actual thinking and asserting is 
left unresolved by Frege, if, indeed, he had any 
clear perception of it at all. And in this respect he 
is typical of many of the best logicians and philos- 
ophers of recent decades. 

Husserl, on the other hand, was driven to work 
out a solution to this puzzle by his attempts to 
understand, from what was at first a strongly 
psychologistic point of view, the anti-Psychologistic 
view of the propostiton, as presented by Bolzano. 

The pattern for the standard, anti-Psychol- 
ogistic view of propositions (and concepts as well) 
was set by Bolzano’s “Satz an sich,” established by 
Frege’s ‘“‘Gedanke,” and naturalized in Anglo- 
Saxon countries in the “proposition” of Russell, 
Moore, W. E. Johnson, L. S. Stebbing, R. M. 
Eaton, and many other writers. In this pattern 
(and it is necessary here to think of a pattern, which 
allows some variation in the way it is specified by 
each writer) a proposition has the following main 
features: 


1. The proposition is not located in space or in 
time, as, for example, sentences, or events in- 
volving sentences, are. This is in part what is 
meant by saying that they do not have actual 
or real existence, but only ideal being. 

2. The proposition is not identical with a 
sentence, but the meaning or sense of an 
(indicative) sentence is a proposition. Prop- 
ositions may, thus, be “‘expressed’’ by 
sentences, though it is not essential to them 
that they be so expressed. | 

3. ‘The proposition is not something which can 
be sensuously perceived—even as a faint 
“glow? upon meaningful sentences or 
“living”? words—though it ts, of course, 
somehow known or, to use Frege’s term, 
*‘apprehended.” 


4. The same proposition can be somehow 


3"'The Thought: A Logical Inquiry,” in P. F. Strawson, ed., Philosophical Logic (Oxford, 1967), pp. 26-29; and “Der 
Gedanke,” in Gottlob Frege, Logische Untersuchungen, Günther Patzig, ed. (Göttingen, 1965), pp. 40-43. 


t Strawson, op. cii, p. 19; and Frege, op. cit., p. 31. 
5 Strawson, op. cit., p. 35; and Frege, of. cit., p. 50. 
t Strawson, op. cit., p. 3503 and Frege, op. cit., p. 49n. 
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grasped by the minds of many persons, In this 
capacity the proposition has been invoked 
as the intersubjective basis of the phenomena 
of communication and of the objectivity of 
scientific knowledge. 


5. But it need not be grasped by the mind of any 
person at all. Its esse is not percipi. As Frege 
says, “In thinking we do not produce 
thoughts but we apprehend them . . . The 
work of science does not consist of creation 
but of the discovery of true thoughts.” 7 


6. When the proposition is related to a mind, 
its relation is, or principally is, that of an 
object of thought or of the so-called “‘proposi- 
tional attitudes,” such as belief or doubt. It 
is “‘before’ the mind. This is sometimes 
obscurely expressed by saying that it is the 
“content” of a belief or judgment. 

7. Description of a proposition does not essen- 
tially involve a reference to any particular 
mind or act of thought with which it may be 
involved. Its truth value or what it refers to 
is never affected by such involvement, unless 
it happens to be a proposition which refers 
to such involvement. 

8. But its description does essentially involve 
mention of its references fo, or intendings or 
meanings of, certain things, plus description 
of how these references are related to one 
another. A proposition essentially consists 
of a more or less complex set of references, 
intentions, or meanings, plus the mode of 
their combination. 

g. Finally, the proposition is what is un- 
derivitively true or false, while opinions or 
sentences or statements are true or false only 
because they have a certain relationship 
with a proposition. 


It would not be worthwhile here to document 
each point of this pattern in all of the writers 
mentioned above. The whole pattern appears in 
subsections 19, 25-26, 34, and 48-50 of vol. I of 
Bernard Bolzano’s Wassenschaftslehre. In Frege’s 
paper on “The Thought,” already referred to, the 
pattern once again appears whole. It is almost 
whole in Moore’s Some Main Problems of Philosophy, 
chap. 3; in chap. 1 of W. E. Johnson’s Logic, Pt. I; 
on pages 6-24 of R. M. Eaton’s General Logic; and 


* Strawson, of. cit., p. $53 Frege, oF cit., p. 50. 
® In “Die Verneinung: 


on pages 17-20 of Max Black’s Critical Thinking 
(and edition). Bertrand Russell’s ‘On Propositions: 
What They Are and How They Mean,” in his 
Logic and Knowledge, as well as chap. 12 of his 
Analysis of Mind, presents important phases of the 
pattern, as well as some modifications of it. So 
does C. I. Lewis in chap. 3 of An Analysis of 
Knowledge and Valuation. Husserl’s adaptation of the 
pattern is nowhere presented more clearly than 
in chaps. 7 and 8 of Vol. I, and in subsections 
29-35 of the first “Investigation” in Vol. II of his 
Logische Untersuchungen. 


VI 


And it obviously is with an adaptation or modifica- 
tion of the anti-Psychologistic pattern that we must 
be concerned, if its concept of the proposition is to 
be used in a resolution of the paradox at hand. It 
is Clear that, if logicians’ claims are fundamentally 
about the “propositions” described, then evidence 
for those claims could not be derived from a mere 
inductive survey of particular thinkings and 
speakings, to which, in the pattern, propositions 
have only a quite extrinsic and contingent con- 
nection. Thus, the pattern supports our (ii), and 
Husserl strongly concurs with it in this respect. 
But it is equally clear that the pattern, as it stands, 
gives us no help in reconciling (ii) with (i). It gives 
not the least suggestion of how logicians, having 
the source and sort of evidence they do have for 
their claims, do nonetheless succeed in saying 
something about the actual thinking and speaking 
of particular human beings. Where in the anti- 
Psychologistic pattern does the problem lie? 

According to Bolzano—and point six of the 
anti-Psychologistic pattern—the relation between 
the mind and the propositions which it “thinks” or 
“grasps” is that of intentionality. That is, the 
proposition is the mind’s object; or, to use one of 
Frege’s terms, it “stands over against” (gegeniiber- 
steht)? the mind thinking it. L. S. Stebbing expresses 
this view of the proposition’s relation to mind in 
words frequent in logical writings of her time, by 
saying that “a proposition is anything that is 
believed, disbelieved, doubted or supposed.”® Of 
course the objections to this position on proposi- 
tions are quite well known. They are stated, for 
example, on pages 35-36, of Vol. I of McTaggart’s 
The Nature of Existence, and more fully on pages 


Eine Logische Untersuchung,” in Gottlob Frege, of. cit, p 


» 58. 
* A Modem Introduction to Logic (London, 1961), p. 33. Cf. pp. 4-7 of W. E. (ned Logic, Pt. One (New York, 1964). 
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ro5—11r of Gilbert Ryle’s paper, “Are There 
Propositions ?”10 Perhaps the main points in these 
objections may be summed up by saying that the 
alleged “objective” propositions are a queer, or at 
least superfluous, sort of entity, and that they are 
not always, if they are ever, the objects of our 
beliefs, doubts, etc. 

In fact, these are precisely Husserl’s objections 
to objective propositions. He thought of Bolzano’s 
“propositions in themselves” as “mythical entities, 
suspended between being and non-being.”4 And 
he held that when “we make an assertion, we 
judge about the fact concerned, and . .. not about 
the judgment in the logical sense,’’!” i.e., about the 
proposition. However, what is principally of 
interest here is not Husserl’s objections to objective 
propositions, but rather his way of avoiding those 
objections, while still retaining the essence of 
anti-Psychologism in Ais view of the proposition 
and, simultaneously, resolving the paradox of 
Logical Psychologism. 


VII 


In the review just quoted from, Husserl indicates 
that the key for his revision of Bolzano’s theory of 
propositions came from his study of yet another 
revision: Lotze’s revision of Plato’s theory of 
forms.15 Plato’s forms had, like Bolzano’s proposi- 
tions, been persistently called both queer and 
useless; and the queerness and uselessness alleged 
seemed mainly to follow upon their being located 
in something at some sort of ‘‘distance’’ from their 
instances—in some void or Divine Mind or 
Toros obpdvios. Lotze saw that this odd kind of 
“localization” was not required by the various 
arguments for universals, and that it indeed made 
no sense anyway. He held that to say that blueness 
or triangularity, for example, “exists” or “is” 
is not to say that a certain color or plane figure is 
located somewhere, nor is it to imply this.*4 It is 
only to say that certain discriminable elements of 
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things have certain (always non-spatial and non- 
temporal) determinations of their own:—e.g., 
blueness is a color which is darker than yellowness 
(though no blue thing is), and triangularity is a 
plane figure involving fewer straight lines than 
squareness (though no triangular object is). One— 
really not quite correct—way which Lotze (and 
later Husserl) had of saying this was to say that for 
universals to exists means only that certain 
propositions about them are true.45 To mark this 
point of connection between their existence and 
truth, Lotze said that universals do not have real 
existence, or Wirklichkeit, but only ideal being, 
which he also called Geltung or validity.1® 

Now Husserl does not detail for us precisely how 
this revision of Plato’s theory of forms led to his 
revision of Bolzano’s theory of the propcsition 
“in itself” One can see, however, an attractive 
route which he may have traveled:—If universals 
can avoid the charges of queerness and superfluity 
by the assignment of ideal being or Geltung, then 
possibly propositions can escape by being regarded 
as universals. Such an identification of propositions 
with universals (of a certain sort) must have been 
rendered more attractive by observing that it con- 
flicted with the anti-Psychologistic pattern for the 
proposition only on point six, and that the other 
points either do not conflict with it or actually 
scem to strengthen it, as does point four. 

In any case, Husserl came to regard the proposi- 
tions of which logicians speak, and for the truth of 
which, according both to him and Frege, they dis- 
cover laws, as complex, referential qualities, which 
may or may not be instanced in minds, but which 
—following Brentano—are never instanced by 
any physical thing. He said that upon reading 
Lotze he 


.. saw that under “proposition in itself” is to be 
understood, . . . what is designated in ordinary dis- 
course——which always objectifies the ideal—as the 
“sense” of a statement. It is that which is explained as 
one and the same where, for example, different 
persons are said to have asserted the same thing.... 


10 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. 30 (1929-1990), pp. 105-111. 
-4 From page 290 of Husserl’s review of Der Streit der Psychologisten und Formalisten in der modernan Logik, by Melchior Palágyi 
(Leipzig, 1902). This review appeared in vol. 31 (19093) of Zeitschrift fur Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, pp. 287-294. 
13 Logische Untersuchungen, 5th ed., vol. 2, Pt. One, p. 10g. An English translation of this review is to appear in The Personalist, 


for 1972. 


18 Hermann Lotze, Logic, edited and translated by Bernard Bosanquet (Oxford, 1884), Bk. III, chap. ii, pp. 433-449. 


14 Ibid, p. 443. 


16 Ibid, pp. 439-446. And for Husserl see Logische Untersuchungen, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. ror. 

18 Of course, this is no mere in rebus or post rem doctrine of universals. To deny that universals exist in some place apar: from 
their instances is not at all to hold that they exist only (or at all) in their instances or in minds which have beheld their 
instances. Nor is it to say that they in any way depend, for their being or their being known, upon their instances. 
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And it further became clear to me that this identical 
sense could be nothing other than the universal, the 
species, which belongs to a certain moment or phase 
present in all actual assertions (Aussagen) with the 
same sense, and which makes possible the identifica- 
tion [of sameness] just mentioned, even where the 
descriptive content of the individual experiences 
(Erlebnisse) of asserting varies considerably in other 
respects. The proposition (Satz) thus relates to those 
acts of judgment (Urteilsakte) to which it belongs as 
their identical intention (Meinung) in the same way, 
for example, as the species redness relates to individuals 
of “the same” red color. Now with this view of things 
as a basis, Bolzano’s theory, that propositions are 
objects which, nonetheless, have no “existence” 
(Existenz), comes to have the following quite intellig- 
ible signification:—-They have the “ideal’’ being 
(Sein) or validity (Gelten) .of objects which are 
universals (allgemeiner Gegenstinde); and, thus, 
that being which is established, for example, in the 
“existence proofs” of Mathematics. But they do not 
have the real being (reale Sein) of things, or of depend- 
ent, thing-like moments—of temporal particulars in 
general. Bolzano himself did not give the faintest 
intimation that these phenomenological relationships 
between signification, signification moment, and full 
act of signifying had been noticed by him.’ 


And elsewhere Husserl says: 


. - » In the actual experience of signification there 
corresponds to the unitary signification!® an individ- 
ual aspect, as singular instance of the signification 
species: in the same way as in the red object the red- 
moment corresponds to the specific difference, red. 
If we actualize the act of signifying and, as it were, 
live in it, then we naturally mind the act’s object and 
not iis signification. When, for example, we make an 
assertion, we judge about the fact concerned, and not 
about the signification of the indicative sentence 
involved, not about the judgment in the logical sense. 
This latter becomes an object for us only in a reflective 
act of thought, in which we do not merely look back 
upon the real-ized assertion, but rather carry cut the 
required abstraction (or, better said, ideation). This 
logical reflection is not... an act which occurs under 
certain artificially induced conditions. Rather, it is a 
normal constituent of logical thinking.!* 


17 From p. 290 of the review of Palágyi. 


We may, therefore, sum up Husser!’s revision 
of Bolzano’s view of the proposition as follows: 
For Bolzano (and most anti-Psychologists) the 
relation of mind-to proposition is intentionality, 
while for Husserl it is instantiation or exemplification.?° 
‘The obviously increased intimacy of the connection 
as viewed by Husserl is the essence of his resolution 
of the paradox of Logical Psychologism. 


Vill 


It seemed paradoxical that logicians could 
succeed in saying something true of particular 
events of thinking and speaking, since they do not 
develop their theories by inductive or empirical 
analysis of such events. Given Husserl’s revision of 
the concept of the proposition, this fact may be 
explained as follows: Propositions, on his view, 
are not particular acts of thought, but complex, 
referential characters or qualities of such acts. 
These referential qualities also have determina- 
tions, among which are truth and falsity and con- 
ditions of truth and falsity. But these determina- 
tions do not merely have some quite extrinsic and 
contingent connection with the concrete acts of 
thinking and speaking which instance their 
immediate subjects, i.e., propositions. Somewhat 
as, since red is a color, a red thing, though no 
color, is necessarily a colored thing, so, we might 
say, an act of thought or speech which instances a 
true proposition, though itself no truth, is none- 
theless a true judgment or utterance. And the 
various logical relations which hold between the 
truth conditions of propositions can similarly be 
given a natural extension to apply to the acts of 
belief or inference which involve instantiation of 
the propositions in question. The proposition, or 
set of propositions, introduces its determinations 
(properties and relations) into the individual acts 
which instance it. 

Because of this connection between universals 
and their instances, truths about universals, 
including, of course, truths about concepts and 


18 A “proposition” was one type of “signification” (Bedeutung) for Huaserl, as it was one type of “sense” for Frege. 


19 Logische Untersuchungen, Vol. II, p. I, p. 103. 


20 The similarity between the views of Husserl and those of Gustav Bergmann on propositions should now be obvious. Sec 
Bergmann’s Logic and Reality (Madison, 1964), p. 94 and elsewhere, The American psychologist R. S. Woodworth also 
advocated similar views early in this century. On p. 706 of his “Imageless Thought” (in The Journal of Philosophy for 1g06) he 
says: ‘“There is a specific and unanalyzable conscious quale for every individual and general notion, for every judgment and 
supposition. These qualities recur in the same sense as red and green recur.” 

21 Logische Untersuchungen, 5th edition, Vol. I. See the sentence spanning pp. 142-143 and the sentence ending the paragraph 


on p. 151. 
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propositions,’ entail corresponding truths about 
the corresponding individual things or events. 
To take examples from logic, the proposition that 
the proposition that Nixon is a Republican is true, 
has its transform in the proposition that all judg- 
ments or statements to the effect that Nixon is a 
Republican are true. Or again, the proposition 
that the premisses of a certain syllogism of type 
Barbara imply its conclusion has its transform in 
the proposition that all actual inferences from 
those premisses to that conclusion are valid. 
What the logician’s truths are primarily about 
are, therefore, not mental or linguistic acts, but 
characters of acts; and it is from the analysis of 
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the truth conditions of these characters (which, 
as universals, are always the same, no matter what 
their instances may be) that he obtains evidence 
for his claims. But his truths also apply informa- 
tively to particular acts, and do so precisely 
because they are about the characters of such acts. 
And thts is Husserl’s way out of the paradox of 
Logical Psychologism. It is unfortunate that it 
has been so universally neglected or misunder- 
stood; for it concerns a central issue in the philo- 
sophy of logic, and there is perhaps no other 
philosopher who has worked out a way of recon- 
ciling our (i) and (ii) that is remotely as plausible 
as Husserl’s way.*#4 


Received June r0, 1970 


31 On p. 942 of Logische Unisrsuchungen, Vol. TI, Husserl says: “As to all ideal units [i.e., universals], so there correspond to 
significations real possibilities and, perhaps, actualities. To significations in specie there correspond acts of signifying; and, 
indeed, the former are nothing but aspects of the latter, taken as ideal (als Ideal gefasste).” 

#3 See subsections 7 and 8 of Husserl’s Ideas (New York, 1962), for elaboration of this claim. A clear exposition of essentially 
the same position is found in H. W. B. Joseph, An Introduction to Logic, and ed. (Oxford, 1916), pp. 282-285. 

™ It must be added that the above account is by no means the whole story on Husserl’s view of propositions. In Ideas, Vol. 1 
(sce especially subsection 99) and in Formal and Transcendental Logic (The Hague, 1969), one finds an immensely—and, I think, 
unfortunately—more complex theory of propositions, which returns to an essentially Bolzanian or “‘ncomatic” proposition, 
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XI. WHAT’S HAPPENING IN PHILOSOPHY OF 
LANGUAGE TODAY—A METAPHYSICIAN’S-EYE 
VIEW 


JAY F. ROSENBERG 


Cre or philosophy of language is 
dichotomized. ‘There are those who talk about 
regularities and there are those who talk about 
rules. On the regularities side, we have, for ex- 
ample, Ziff, Quine, and sometimes Wittgenstein; 
on the rules side, Searle, Chomsky, and, again, 
sometimes Wittgenstein. The dichotomy gives rise 
to oppositions of the following sort: 


Speaking a language is engaging in a (highly complex) 
rule-governed form of behavior. To learn and master 
a language is (inter alta) to learn and have mastered 
these rules. (Searle; SpA, p. 12.) 


I am concerned with regularities: I am not concerned 
with rules. Rules have virtually nothing to do with 
speaking or understanding a natural language. ... An 
appeal to rules in the course of discussing the regu- 
larities to be found in a natural language is as irrele- 
vant as an appeal to the laws of Massachusetts while 
discussing the laws of motion. (Ziff; SA, pp. 34—35.) 


If you listen with an Hegelian ear, I think you will 
hear a thesis and an antithesis crying out for syn- 
thesis. It’s a lot like a typical marriage: They can’t 
live with each other, but they can’t live without 
each other either. Also, as a metaphysician, I hear 
echoes here. The debate has a ring of familiarity 
about it. I should like, however, to postpone the 
echoes for a while. Let me try some marriage 
counseling first. 

Why can’t they live with each other? Let’s pur- 
sue Ziff’s case against rules a little further. 


It is possible to misuse words, or to use them correctly 
or incorrectly; e.g., philosophers who speak of “the 
rules of language” (or of “moral rules”) are I believe 
misusing the word “rule.” But I do not think they are 
breaking any rules. It is possible to misuse a screw- 
driver, to use it correctly or incorrectly: are there 
rules for using screwdrivers? This too would be an 
odd use of the word. 

If there were “rules of language” then presumably 
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such rules would be laid down in the course of teaching 
the language. This is another confusion: one is not 
taught one’s native language, one learns it. In our 
culture a child is not taught to speak at school: he can 
speak before he goes to school. If he cannot, he is not 
likely to be taught much at school. If he can speak 
before he goes to school, who taught him to speak? 
The parent who teaches his child an occasional word 
may think he is teaching his child to speak. But a 
normal person during the early part of his life learns 
a thousand words a year, more than three words a 
day on the average. Who teaches him these words? 
(Ziff; SA, p. 35.) 


Now there is certainly a good bit here that is 
true. Misuses of language are more like misuses of 
tools than like violations of the rules of a game. 
(And now you should see in part why Wittgenstein 
comes down on both sides of the debate. He uses 
both analozies.) Speaking a language looks more 
like pursuing a teleological activity than like play- 
ing a game. What I am calling teleological activity 
is activity directed toward getting something done, 
activity which is means toward some end. Now. 
there can be, and frequently is, teleological activity 
within a game context. In seriously played chess, 
for example, cach move is directed toward the 
eventual end of checkmating the opposing king. 
Yet the activity of playing chess need not be, and 
frequently is not, itself teleological activity. Chess 
is often played for its own sake, as an autoteltc 
activity. The majority of utterances of a language 
are teleological, directed toward one or another 
illocutionery or perlocutionary end—ainforming, 
warning, persuading, threatening, insulting, re- 
questing, and the like. There are, of course, auto- 
telic linguistic activities as well. Much, though not 
all, poetry will fall under this heading. What Ziff is 
calling attention to is the way in which these cate- 
gories interact with various terms of criticism. 
There are two sorts of mismoves one can make at 
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chess. One sort impedes the teleological. One may, 
for example, leave one’s queen, en prix. This is poor 
chess, but it is still chess. Not so with what we term 
a violation of a chess rule. If one starts moving 
rooks diagonally, one has a fortiori ceased to play 
chess. (One may be playing what is called “‘fairy 
chess.”) It is not just that the teleological has been 
impeded. The autotelic has been suspended. Pre- 
sumed rules of language behave more like the 
strategical precepts of sound teleological chess than 
the rule constraints of autotelic chess. To deviate 
significantly from the norm in language is to fail to 
be understood, to fail to inform, warn, persuade, or 
what have you. But it is not to cease speaking or 
even to cease speaking English. For it may be 
precisely to pursue autotelic linguistic activity. 
Thus Ziff quotes (SA, 36): “My heart in hiding/ 
stirred for a bird,—the achieve of, the mastery of 
the thing!’ “Achieve,” of course, is not a noun; no 
adequate grammar would so mark it. Yet we have 
here a bit of English language poetry; indeed, even 
a bit which we can understand. It is not here to the 
point—it is apparently never to the point—to remark 
“You can’t say that; that’s against the rules!” 

Ziff’s second line of criticism goes a bit deeper. 
The suggestion seems to be that it is just the fact 
that speaking a language is not obeying rules which 
makes it possible for a child to learn to speak with- 
out being taught. The point might be amplified as 
follows: Learning to behave according to certain 
rules is learning to pursue or eschew certain acti- 
vities because they are enjoined or proscribed by 
the rules. This requires that, in some sense, the 
rules in question be ‘‘present to the mind.” Now a 
rule which enjoins or proscribes a practice must 
somehow secure reference to that practice, and as 
the practices here in question are linguistic, the 
rules in question must presumably have a metalin- 
guistic character. In some sense, then, learning to 
use a language—on this model—will presuppose 
having learned to use a metalanguage. As Sellars 
puts it, 

. it is as though when asked “How did German 
words come to be meaningful to Schmidt?” someone 
were to say, “Well, before learning German he knew 
English—though not to speak out loud—and his 
compatriots, by a clever combination of gestures and 
the production of vocables in the presence of objects, 
brought him to formulate to himself (in English) and 
obey such rules as ‘red objects are to be called rot.” 
(SRLG, pp. 334-335-) 


And this sort of account of language learning 
clearly will not do at all. Rules, apparently, can 
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only be learned as rules by being taught. The point 
is a general one about normatives. One cannot, it 
seems, learn what is enjoined or proscribed simply 
by observing what is done. One can learn manners 
by observing and emulating; one must be taught 
morals. Yet children are not taught a language, 
but rather they simply learn it. Hence learning a 
language cannot be a matter of learning rules. 

So much for the case against rules. What Ziff 
would put in their place is regularities. But there 
are obstacles here. 


If “The cat is on the mat” is uttered then generally 
a philosophicogrammatical discussion is under way. 
(SA, 60.) 


That is the regularity. Yet it is clearly irrelevant. 
Ziff recognizes this. And so he gives us in addition 
to regularities both principles and projections. The 
projection required here is this: That if “The cat 
is on the mat.” is uttered then, in the standard 
case, some feline is on some mat. The principle is 
the principle of composition: 
Roughly speaking, it is a principle to the effect that 
the relevant similarity between distinct semantic cor- 
relates of u; and u; be a reflection of the relevant 
similarity between the two utterances. (SA, p. 62.) 


In a standard case, some feline is on some mat. But 
what is the sense of “standard” here? One thing is 
clear, a standard case will not be a case which is 
standardly found, a typical or statistically normal 
case. Indeed, the standard case may never occur or 
have occurred. Rather it will be a case against 
which others are to be measured for deviation, a 
criterion or norm. It will be the case to which one 
ought to conform to achieve a wide variety ofillocu- | 
tionary or perlocutionary ends. And we cannot 
have language without such standards. Why not? 

When. one has acquired a language, one has, 
inter alia, acquired the ability to understand utter- 
ances, produced by others, which one has never 
heard before and to produce utterances, under- 
standable by others, which one has never produced 
before. While one’s own linguistic resources are 
finite, the potentialities for their deployment are 
infinite; while one’s own linguistic experiences are 
unique, one’s potentialities for speaking and under- 
standing are shared. The great strength of the rules 
advocates has always been this: that it is utterly 
unintelligible how diverse speakers of a language 
can issue and understand utterances which have 
not occurred before unless we grant that the 
speakers have in common a set of rules for pro- 
ducing and interpreting utterances. Only in this 
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way can finite resources be uniformly projected into 
infinite combinatorial possibilities. Only if the com- 
binatorial possibilities of language are governed by 
shared rules can language be an instrument for the 
attaining of illocutionary and perlocutionary ends. 
If language is an instrument, then, it is an essen- 
tially combinatorial instrument. This, apparently, 
even the most obdurate opponents of rules admit: 
To deny the principle of composition would, I am 
inclined to suppose, be utterly absurd. Either the new 
utterance is arbitrarily explicated then and there or 
the explication is at least partially predetermined by 
the syntactic structure of the utterance. If every new 
utterance had then and there to be arbitrarily expli- 
cated, the corpus of utterances would not even 
resemble a language. (Ziff, SA, pp. 61-62.) 


Yet the only alternative to arbitrary explication 
would seem to be explication according to some 
rule. Philosophers of Searle’s persuasion conclude, 
then, that one has acquired a language when and 
only when one has acquired this shared structure 
of rules, when and only when one’s own linguistic 
behavior has come to accord with them. Soruns the 
case for rules. 

Thus they can’t live with each other, but they 
can’t live without each other either. We need some- 
thing which is like a rule of a game in that it has 
normative force and can guide or channel or 
structure behavior in such a way as to uniformly 
project diverse finite resources into the infinite 
combinatorial possibilities of a natural language, 
yet which is unlike a rule of a game in that it is not 
constitutive of the activity it regulates but can be 
freely suspended without suspending a fortiori that 
activity and can be learned without being taught. 
Or, to put itin a way which gets to the heart of the 
matter, if language is to be governed by rules in any 
familiar sense of “‘rule,’’ we need a sense of behavior 
governed by a rule which is stronger than behavior 
which merely, by happenstance, conforms to the rule 
yet weaker than behavior in obedience of the rule. Is 
there such a thing? 

I think that there is. There are various activities 
which have an arbitrariness about them, which can 
be done in one way or another indifferently, but 
which, if it is important that everyone engaged in 
the activity do it the same way, come to be struc- 
tured into patterns. Take something like driving on 
the left or the right side of the road, for example. 
Imagine an absence of specific legislation. Which 
side of the road comes to be the side on which 
everyone drives is arbitrary; that everyone drive 
on the same side is not arbitrary. It has, if you will, 
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survival value. And so there is room for evolution- 
ary processes to operate. I speak analogically here, 
but it is a strong analogy. In some cases, it can 
become the literal truth. Take a case cited by 
Sellars (SRIG, 326-327), the dance of tke bees. 
How a bee wiggles is arbitrary; all bees having the 
same wiggling production and interpretation pro- 
gram is not arbitrary. It has survival value. As 
such, the mechanism has been caught up in the 
evolutionary processes. What began as random 
movements have become parts of a structure of 
movements, parts of the dance. It is the program 
for the structure as a whole which has survival 
value. It is that program which, as the resuit of the . 
operations of evolutionary selection, has come to be 
genetically transmitted. And now a clever apiolo- 
gist comes along and describes the dance in a 
normative way, lays out a set of rules for the 
various wigglings and buzzings. Does the bee obey 
these rules? Surely not. Does his behavior then 
merely conform to them by happenstance? No, 
not that either. For the rules may be viewed as 
constitutive of a structure, and individual wigglings 
and buzzings are properly to be explained by 
appealing to that structure of which they are pro- 
jections. So it can be with traffic. Still assuming the 
absence of specific legislation, human beings can 
take evolution one step further. When the accident 
comes, the explicit normative may come with it. 
“He ought to have been driving on the right,” we 
may say. And we may be right. For that’s not 
merely how things are done around here; it’s how 
they are to be done. 

In the acquisition of language by a child, I think, 
we have an analogue of evolution in miniature. 
What begin as random phonemes get structured 
into larger and larger linguistic units according to 
patterns shared by speakers in the child’s immedi- 
ate environment. The results have surviva: value. 
Ultimately some clever linguist may formulate a 
set of rules for, say, English. Do native English 
speakers obey these rules? There are, as we have 
seen, good reasons to say that they do not. But do 
they then merely conform to them by happenstance? 
No, not that either. For the rules may be viewed as 
constitutive of a structure, and individual phonetic 
productions are properly explained by appealing to 
that structure of which they are projections. 

Where the pattern-governedness is caught up 
genetically, we have evolution proper. In persons, 
we do not have—or do not obviously have— 
genetic involvement of this sort. (On this turns the 
question of linguistic umversals in the sense of 
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Chomsky, ATS. See, e.g., pp. 27-28, 35—37.) Yet 
we have, in any case, an analogue to evolution and 
an analogue to rules. And by means of the former 
process, the latter rule-analogues can be learned 
without being taught. There are several good words 
for these rule-analogues. An old one is ‘‘custom,”’ 
in the Humean sense of the term. A more recent 
one is “convention.” One of the things that is 
happening in philosophy of language today is the 
emerging recognition that a natural language is 
governed by conventions in just this sense, and that 
we may here find one rapprochement between the 
dichotomous camps of rules and regularities. In 
this regard, an important book has just appeared. 
It is by David Lewis, and it is called, interestingly 
enough, Convention. 

So much for Hegelian tensions. If that were all 
that is going on, heaven knows it would be exciting 
enough. But we’re forgetting the echoes. In fact, a 
drama much larger than this parochial dispute is 
currently being played out on the stage of philos- 
ophy of language. To get a glimpse of it, it may 
suffice to remind you of an earlier dispute couched 
in much the same terms. Recall, if you will, the 
great question of causality and the dichotomy of 
constant conjunction vs. necessary connection. 
Contrast Humean experiential regularities with 
physical entailments. Recall, too, that Chomsky has 
characterized his debate with Quine as a dispute 
between rationalism and empiricism, and J think 
you will see that contemporary philosophy of 
language is very much in classical medias res. 

Or consider Ch. IT of Quine’s Word and Object, 
the thesis of the indeterminacy of radical trans- 
lation. Recall that the term translations projected 
by a set of analytical hypotheses come in only asa 
calculating device. Any set of analytical hypotheses 
which projects native utterances into linguists’ 
utterances with matching stimulus conditions will 
do, and no such set is to be preferred to any other. 
Quine insists that the phenomenon is peculiarly 
linguistic, but, as a metaphysician, I hear an 
instrumentalist berating a scientific realist: ““Talk 
about electrons is a convenient calculating device 
for predicting observable experimental outcomes 
given observable experimental setups,” he says. 
“There is no right or wrong about electrons, no 
true or false. The only question is whether electron- 
talk has utility for predicting correlations of observ- 
ables.” Or, finally, take the natural extension of 
referential indeterminacy to individual idiolects or, 
indeed, to temporal slices of a single speaker’s 
idiolect, pursued by Quine in his essay “Ontolo- 
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logical Relativity.” Referential solipsism of the 
present idiolect reminds me too much of epistemo- 
logical solipsism of the present moment to let it 
pass. Or again, and I promise this ts the las*, con- 
trast the problem of other minds with Quine’s 
problem of other languages—and consider the fate 
of the argument from analogy in both cases. 

So we have echoes aplenty. Philosophy of lan- 
guage emerges as merely the latest arena for a 
perennial philosophical combat. It has been fought 
in metaphysics over causality, in philosophy of 
science over theoretical entities, and in philosophy 
of mind over the mental states of others. The stakes 
are high, for the issue is nothing less than the 
adequacy of empiricist epistemology. Now I believe 
that empiricist epistemology, properly understood, 
ts adequate, and I think that the outlines of a 
defense of it, in all of these various arenas, have 
been manifesting themselves for some years. To get 
at the groundworks of a solution, however, it is 
necessary first to slightly recharacterize the cebate. 
Let me, thus, take a quasi-detour into the philos- 
ophy of science. 

The traditional account of the methodology of 
science, what I shall be calling the old orthodoxy, 
runs roughly as follows: The goal of science is the 
prediction (and control) of natural phencmena. 
To get into the epistemologically best position for 
making predictions, we are to use the hypothetico- 
deductive method. Accounts of the application of 
the method typically begin with an injunction to 
gather data. Once we have a bunch of data, we are 
to form an hypothesis which fits the data, either by 
abstracting or generalizing from the data itself, or 
by divine inspiration. In any case, once we have an 
hypothesis, however arrived at, which fits the data 
in hand, we must proceed to test it for acceptability. 
To test an hypothesis, one deduces predictions. One 
then observes to determine whether what has been 
predicted occurs. If the prediction is fulfilled, we 
are to say that the hypothesis is confirmed and provi- 
sionally accept it. The more test predictions which 
are fulfilled, the better confirmed the hypothesis is 
and the more acceptable it becomes. This is called 
“induction.” If, on the other hand, the prediction 
is not fulfilled, we are to say that the hypothesis is 
falsified and reject it. We must then search for 
another hypothesis. There are, of course, many 
variations on these themes, but this, in outline, is 
the substance of the old orthodoxy. 

It is now, I think, becoming generally recognized 
that this account is not only moth-eaten, but myth- 
eaten as well. A new view of scientific methodology 
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is emerging from the work of such men as Duhem, 
Kuhn, Hansen, Feyerabend, and Sellars. It is a 
view based upon science as it is and has been prac- 
ticed, rather than upon philosophers’ theories of 
how science ought to be practiced. The key to this 
new empiricism is the recognition of a third kind of 
good reasons, a third mode of empirical inference. 
The old orthodoxy offers us two—deduction (deri- 
vation of predictions) and induction (confirmation 
of hypotheses). But there is a third. Harman (IBE, 
ETI) has conveniently called it “inference to the 
best explanation” and has theorized that it is the 
key to understanding enumerative induction as 
well. I think that he is right in this, but for our pur- 
poses it will be enough to see its autonomous 
operation in postulational theory formation. Infer- 
ence to the best explanation may be summarized 
by the following maxim: The test of an account of 
empirical phenomena is the extent to which it 
explains what we already know about those phenom- 
ena. Thus we must begin our theorizing, not in 
ignorance, but with some knowledge of how 
natural phenomena behave, some set of prior em- 
pirical laws. These may be the substance of some 
predecessor theories, mere common sense generali- 
zations, or carefully established by pursuing some- 
thing like the hypothetico-deductive method as 
characterized by the old orthodoxy. There is a 
perfectly good name for the last process as well, by 
the way. It is called “‘natural history.” Thus, for 
example, we may have already in hand the Boyle- 
Charles Gas Law or Kepler’s Laws of planetary 
motion and Galileo’s Law of falling bodies. Now, 
although such laws are adequate for making highly 
reliable predictions concerning observable phenom- 
ena, the aim of science is not merely thus to be able 
to predict the course of nature. Science rather 
addresses itself to the further central goal of ex- 
plaining and understanding why natural phenom- 
ena conform to these regularities, why, as it were, 
they obey these laws. To this end, we typically con- 
struct a story, a theory, about unobservables— 
molecules, for example, or gravitational forces. The 
test of this theory will be, according to the maxim 
elucidated above, the extent to which it explains 
the laws we already have. But this process, the 
process of explanation, is generally a much more 
complicated matter than the old orthodoxy—say, 
Hempel—would have it be. Typically, explanation 
will involve both idealizations and limit concepts. 
On the old orthodoxy, a theory explains a law if 
and only if it entails that law. But, for example, the 
Boyle-Charles Law is literally false on the kinetic 
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theory, for the molecules posited by that theory do 
not have zero diameter. And, again, according to 
Newtonian mechanics, the planetary orbits are not 
ellipses, for a planet is subject to perturbatioral gra- 
vitational fcrces from other planets, satellites, and 
interplanetary gas and dust as well as to the zentral 
gravitational force of the sun. On the hypotzetico- 
deductive account that would be the end of the 
matter, for in one sense our newly minted theory 
does not even fit our pre-theoretical information. 
But what happens in the real world of prasticing 
scientists is something quite different. Each theory 
may be used to calculate the magnitude of the 
deviation. And each theory has as a consequence 
the result that, while its predecessor laws are 
literally false, they are true in the limit anc it is a 
limit whick we closely approximate. Mclecules 
have near zero diameters and the perturbational 
forces acting upon the planets are near vanishingly 
small. Thus, in general, theories do not explain 
prior empirical laws by entailing them. In one 
sense, the new theory does not explain the o:d laws 
at all, for if the new theory is right, the prior laws 
are literally false. But what the new theory does do 
is explain the success of the prior laws. In Sellars’ 
nice phrase, theories “explain empirical laws by 
explaining why observable things obey, to the 
extent that they do, these empirical laws” (LT, 
121). Ifa theory accomplishes this job, then ve have 
a good reason for accepting it, and a good ~eason, 
inter alia, for believing that the unobse-vables 
postulated by the theory are true of the world. And 
if the thecry accomplishes this job, predictive 
adequacy may be very much not to the point. 
When Uranus is discovered to deviate from its 
predicted position, Newtonian mechanics is not 
imperiled. Rather Newtonian mechanics is retained 
and, in fact, appealed to in an effort to explain the 
deviation. In the case of Uranus, the appeal works. 
Neptune shows up on schedule. In the case of 
Mercury, by contrast, it doesn’t work. The 40” of 
arc deviation then hangs around for years as an 
unexplained anomaly. But Newton’s theory is not 
thereby shaken, for any theory fits any set of data 
with a certain amount of slack. When Newton’s 
theory is finally unseated, it is unseated, not by 
phenomena, but by a better theory. And, :ndeed, 
that’s the only way a theory can be unseated. What 
it takes to overthrow a good explanation is a better 
explanation. Nothing less will do. This is the 
essence of the new empiricism. It gives us what the 
old orthodoxy actually could not—a good enpirical 
reason for accepting unobservables. And this is true 
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XII. ADJUSTERS AND SENSE-DATA 


SAM COVAL AND D. D. TODD 


MAY matters in philosophy come to a junction 

with a notion of conceptual dependence. We 
are interested in a rather particular application of 
this notion but find ourselves involved in aspects 
of the general question: are all cases which exhibit 
this unclear notion of secondariness or dependence 
necessarily so dependent? In particular our interest 
is in the purported dependency between ‘“‘looks,” 
“seems,” “appears” (etc.) upon “is”? and some of 
its implications for some form of phenomenalism. 

Paul Grice argued in “The Causal Theory of 
Perception,” that although statements such as “It 
looks red,” may “imply” or depend upon denial or 
doubt, nevertheless the state of affairs associable 
with such a statement is separable from the condi- 
tions of its doubt or denial. This has important 
consequences since one argument sceptical of the 
sense-datist position is that L-Statements, (“looks,”’ 
etc. statements), being so necessarily attached to or 
dependent upon or implicative of doubt or denial, 
could not serve in an analysis of is-statements, 
which are not so attached. What we do is to rein- 
force Grice at this point and to provide a hy- 
pothesis about the relations between is-statements 
and L-statements which could be useful to a sense 
datum theory in that it avoids certain kinds of 
dependency of “looks”? upon “is.” 

But whereas Grice shows that “seems” does not 
have certain necessary relations with doubt or 
denial and is therefore free to be used in an 
“analysis” of “is,” our approach is more subter- 
ranean. We try to show that the entire dependency 
of “seems” upon “‘is”’ rests upon a pragmatic basis, 
the nature of which, when displayed, enables us to 
see the nature of this dependency as harmless and 
indeed helpful to the phenomenalist, in that he is 
thereby enabled to pose certain leading questions. 


I 


We take as our point of departure a widely-used 
argument from John Austin which is usefully 
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sceptical of the possibility of being able to state the 
relations between is- and L-statements in any way 
that is not inhibitory to the sense-datist, that is, in 
any way which does not exhibit the dependency of - 
L-statements upon is-statements. 

Austin comments, after pointing out some of the 
differences as regards various uses of “‘looks’’ in such 
cases as (a) “the moon looks no bigger than a six- 
pence” and (b) “they look like Europeans,” that, 
“. . . contrary to what some philosophical theories 
seem to imply, the notion of being a so-and-so must 
be prior to that of being like a so-and-so.”! We 
take Austin to be making the general point that the 
notion of being an x must be prior to that of looking 
like an x, appearing to be an x, seeming to be an x, 
looking x-ish or being like (an) x in any respect 
whatever.? Or, more generally yet, being an x is 
“prior,” in a sense to be explained later, to any of 
the “adjusted” or qualified cases of x, such as not 
a real x, a dream-like, illusory, hallucinatory, false, 
unreal, or other likenesses of x: the standard case is 
prior to its deviations. 

If this principle is true then the sense-datist is in 
trouble. The use to which such terms as “looks” 
must be put by the sense-datist is precisely to 
introduce notions which are meant to be “‘prior,”’ 
not “posterior” to, that of simply being x, or being 
an x. But if the notion of being a so-and-so, the 
standard case, must be “prior” to that of being 
like or being any other adjusted case of a “‘so-and- 
so,” then terms such as “looks,” “seems, and 
“appears” cannot do what the sense-datist wants of 
them. Indeed they already do primarily what he 
doesn’t want. An Austinian would say that the 
sense-datist is, by his need to use adjusters, com- 
mitted to the standard “preceding” its adjustments 
but actually wants for his position the converse of 
this, viz., that in some sense the deviations or 
adjustments “‘precede,” or at least are not preceded 
by, the standard case, and this is the source of his 
mistake. It is the sense-dattst fallacy. We hope to 
provide a useful sense in which the adjustments 
are not preceded by their standard. 
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To understand this Austinian argument we need 
to get clearer about the standard-adjuster mech- 
anism. Naturally, this mechanism is best under- 
stood in terms of the purposes it serves. Chief 
among these are (1) to facilitate, in one fashion, 
interchange of information, (2) to allow our lan- 
guage means for dealing with the world’s un- 
predictability and novelty while (3) minimizing 
and making full use of our vocabulary. 

Consider the first. If, say a predicate, is to be 
productively usable by a speaker for a hearer there 
will have to be a standard use pre-fixed between 
the two to allow the term to function effectively for 
the hearer when invoked by the speaker. Otherwise 
the hearer will find himself constantly in need of 
advertising to the particular speaker’s intentions, 
and/or the speaker will find himself constantly in 
need of explaining his words. Speakers and hearers 
both need to be privy to the convention, which 
means, for descriptive terms such “‘blue,”’ that they 
both have to know of which sort of case “‘blue’’ is 
meant to be the linguistic correlate. But merely to 
have a standard case to which the convention 
would be fixed would not be enough. If we are to 
describe the world with a public language there 
will be two competing factors at work. There is our 
need as speakers and hearers for fixity in the lan- 
guage so that the intentions of the speaker are 
readily available to the hearer. There is, secondly, 
our need, if our language is to be adequate to the 
world it is meant to describe, for devices which 
allow us to deal not just with its uniformities, but 
with its novelties, and multiformities as well. We 
need two contrapuntal sets of devices, devices of 
fixity and devices of flexibility. Our standard- 
adjuster mechanism gives us both. Naturally, we 
also want these needs served with an economy and 
perspicuity of vocabulary. 

With the standard-adjuster mechanism we are 
armed with a “‘flexibility-device by whose aid, in 
spite of the limited scope of our vocabulary, we can 
always avoid being left completely speechless.’’® 
We do not then need to strike a new term when 
faced with a new turn in the worlds, for with the 
aid of adjusters such as “like,” we can bring to 
bear all of the riches of our already incorporated 
stock of terms. This allows us to defer the question 
of whether a new term ought to be struck or not. 
Without the deferment, allowed by “‘ike’-plus- 

3 Ibid., pp. 4.01. 

* Ibid., P. 74. 
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substantive, our vocabulary would be a great deal 
larger than it is. Witness such words as “dream- 
like,” ‘“‘coffee-flavored,” etc. Clearly that is a 
saving in vocabulary; but the fact that there is 
such a saving is only a useful by-product; it is not 
an explanation of why the standard case retains its 
dominance over other cases such that they are 
treatable as its deviations. Why are decoy-ducks 
still known by the substantive? Why is an uninten- 
tional slight still called a “‘slight,” false promises 
still “promises,” illusory stars still “stars”? One 
can see that this last question is directly on the mark 
for the sense-datist and his opponent, who have 
different views on the relations between what is the 
case and what looks as if it is. 


HI 


There probably won’t be a comprehensive 
answer to this question of why the substantive is 
retained rather than untying the concept from its 
deviations since the various sets of adjusters— 
action adjusters such as “unintentional,” ‘‘acci- 
dental”? physical object adjusters such as “seems,” 
“not real,” “copy,” ‘‘false’—will each have 
various relations with the standard from which 
they take their departures. But the following 
obvious things can be said. Decoy ducks look quite 
a lot like real ducks; they are after all modeled 
upon them; they may even fool us. That is why it is 
productive for us to say to the errant hunter that 
that’s not a real duck. He has an excuse for taking 
the decoy for a duck, i.e., it is a “normal” error, 
and there is thus a point to correcting him in that 
way. He has not, however, the same excuse for 
taking that boat for a duck. Hence in this case we 
would not say that that’s not a real duck. That 
correction is saved for peculiarly marginal cases. 
The phrase “not a real duck” implies that the case 
before us is a good deal like a duck, but mislead- 
ingly like one. Their intimate though deviant rela- 
tions with the standard are good reasons for retain- 
ing the substantive “duck” for what we call 
“decoy-ducks.”” It is the role of the adjuster to 
specify these deviant relations and one of the roles 
of the substantive to provide the point from which 
such deviations are to be taken as departures.* 

Given our usual preference for ducks over decoys 
and our interest in keeping such misleadingly similar 
cases separate but variously marked, there is no 
more perspicuous or economical way of dealing with these 
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complex and subtle relations than with a standard- 
adjuster mechanism. 
IV 


The reasons for the existence of the S-A (Stan- 
dard-plus-Adjuster) mechanism is one matter; the 
reasons for selecting which cases will fill the role of 
standard, and which the role of deviant, is another 
matter altogether. i 

In this connection it is crucial to note that it is in 
principle possible to have the value for S be the 
value for A and vice versa. This is the principle of 
role-shift. Less surprisingly it is possible to have the 
value of the adjusted case become the value for the 
standard case but not to require the complete 
inversion of roles where the previous value for the 
standard case becomes the value of the adjuster 
case. That is, converse or partially converse role- 
shift is possible. 

Some role shifts would fill in as follows. A con- 
verse shift would be achieved when we took what 
we now call the pretense of scratching and made 
it the standard case because we found say certain 
overriding consequences now attaching to the case 
which we now call pretense and kept what is now 
actual scratching subserviant to our new standard 
because it was sometimes quite like it but never had 
the same important consequences. The present 
case of scratching no longer served, let us say, our 
dominant purposes but it did anyway still service 
our purposes to keep it conceptually linked to our 
new standard. Partial role-shift would be where we 
made what is now the pretense of scratching newly 
a standard case in its own right but didn’t retain 
the present standard of scratching as its conceptual 
satellite, if indeed this is possible. Obviously, there 
are going to be other forms of relative interchange 
in the standard and adjuster roles of these two 
actions, scratching and pretending to. If we can 
make out the plausibility of any one type of shift 
our point would be served. That point is that we 
are able to separate off the conceptual mechanism 
of “standard and adjuster” from the cases to 
which that mechanism is applied. 

There is, however, a serious impediment in the 
nature of some cases to that separation being made 
out. We have at least two main types of case before 
us exemplified in the difference between such cases 
as pretense and irony on the one hand, and let us 
say shadows on the other. It is the nature of the 
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pretense of scratching that it cannot be adequately 
described without the mention of actual scratching. 
We could describe the behavior associated with the 
pretense and give this description independently of 
the concept of an actual scratch—he did thus and so 
—but if the intention is also a part of the pretense 
then we cannot describe that without the concept of 
the actuality since the intention of a pretender must 
be to produce an order of likeness to the actuality. 
If the intention of a pretender cannot be otherwise 
described it appears that a shift in role of the 
pretense out from under the dominance of the 
actuality or standard is not possible. 

We must then set aside these cases which seem to 
exhibit a necessary secondariness. It is, however, 
natural that there be such recalcitrant cases since 
these are cases whose very existence is the result ofa 
rationale which pre-suppose an antecedent stan- 
dard. Irony is another example. What these neces- 
sarily secondary cases essentially show us is that 
after we have set ourselves certain conventions 
and/or institutional practices we only then have 
produced the possibility of various deviations from 
or conceptual reactions to these practices. These 
deviations therefore have as a necessary condition 
certain non-deviations in a way which does seem 
to run counter to the separation thesis. 

Let us try the separation thesis on another case. 
The anti-separationist would hold that the concept 
of a shadow would entail that there was a physical 
object whose mass occluded the relevant light. A 
shadow he would say is always a shadow of some- 
thing in such a way that a separationist would be 
required to deny an integral aspect of the concept, 
something in its meaning, to separate these two 
aspects—a “‘shadow’’’ and the fact that it is a 
““shadow”-of-something. It is pretty clear, how- 
ever, that the dependency of the concept of a 
shadow upon the concept of an object will have to 
come fror. such factors as (1) that a shadow is 
always the result of something which happens to 
an object, (2) it doesn’t always happen to an 
object with the result that the shadow is discon- 
tinuous, (3) its condition and/or shape depends 
very strictly upon such conditions so that it is 
characteristically amorphous, (4) shadows are two 
dimensional. 

Perhaps we cannot imagine all of these not to be 
the case. Certainly we can imagine (2) and (3) not 
to be the case. If the separation thesis cannot be 


5 We propose to use “shadow” to mean the phenomenal shadow—that darkened patch which is the result of light’s being 
occluded by an object. We will use “shadow” without quotes to mean what the anti-separationist would claim it to mean, 
viz., that if there is a “shadow” then it is entailed that an object is occluding light. 
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made out it will then have to be factors (1) and (4) 
which stand in the way. 

It cannot, however, be simply that since 
“shadows”? are, by hypothesis, necessarily the 
result of something which happens to an object 
therefore “shadows” will be conceptually depen- 
dent upon objects. But even objects themselves can 
be the results of what happens to happen to another 
object or set of entities. If non-separation is to be 
even partly due to factor one it must be because of 
the special nature of the causal dependency of a 
“shadow” upon its object. But surely we could 
always imagine that to change: the special to 
become (the) ordinary. Suppose that what is 
unique in the dependency is that since shadows are 
normally rather near their objects we can mostly 
relate them one to the other. Imagine then that 
shadows are almost never near their objects and 
that, as a consequence we are only with great 
difficulty able to identify a shadow with its partic- 
ular object since shadows are say only thrown at 
such a great distance. Or, imagine that although 
we know the general causal story of shadows and 
their objects we have as much difficulty discovering 
which particular object has cast a certain shadow 
as we have in discovering which particular auto- 
mobile in traffic is identifiable as the source of 
which volume of exhaust. Of course, such identifi- 
cation can be achieved but if the difficulty is 
great and the gain small our concepts would reflect 
this and keep such things separate. In general, any- 
way, if the conceptual link between a shadow and 
its object is argued to be due to the special nature of 
their causal relation that would still mean that 
their conceptual link was reflective of a state of 
affairs which could be otherwise: we could find the 
causal relation altered. Such a conceptual linkage 
should consequently be breakable. That is, it is 
highly probable and certainly desirable that the 
language will not deny itself resources which allow 
such contingencies, however deep, however useful, 
however surrounded with practice, to be recognized 
and stateable as contingencies, albeit as deep con- 
tingencies. A language ought not deny itself such a 
resource since it then needlessly shuts off this type 
of legislation from the world. And even though 
legislations such as that a shadow will always be a 
“shadow” of something, are not in need of a con- 
tinuing sensitivity to the world—that is after all 
why they are syntactically or permanently mark- 
able—nothing is gained by the desensitization of 
the philosopher to the source of such conceptual 
contingencies. 
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The other reason which the anti-separationist 
could have used was the two-dimensionalty of 
shadows. One might argue that a dimensionality 
greater than two was required for an entity to 
qualify as a case ofa physical object, that paradigm 
of standards. But that is-not the issue. ‘The issue is 
whether a dimensionality greater-than-two is | 
required for an entity to qualify as a non-secondary 
phenomenon. There do seem to be cases, however, 
which clearly are not conceptually tied as adjuncts 
to other entities even in the prima facte way shadows 
are said to be tied by the anti-separationist and 
these cases are arguably of a dimensionality not 
greater-than-two. These cases are such things as 
rainbows and flashes. We are not in the case of 
rainbows forced on by a preposition such as “of” 
to include some other entities in our analysis of 
them. We can point to them and describe them as 
directly and simply as if they were bridges. It 
might be complained that rainbows are not truly 
two dimensional entities; but then neither are 
shadows, nor, literally, anything else for that 
matter. : 

The same conceptual independence holds for 
flashes. While it is true that we speak of the flashes 
of the guns, or a flash of lightning, this prepositional 
form is not necessary for the discussion of flashes: 
no more so than is a reference to the statues of 
Florence required to employ the name of that city 
or the name of any other particular position of their 
emplacement. While it is necessarily true that 
flashes are always caused and statues always em- 
placed and thus that in this sense every entity has 
some form of dependence upon others, we can 
assume that the anti-separationist is not making 
this point since it is at best irrelevant to his position. 
To make that point would be for him to say that all 
entities are in the above general sense dependent 
upon others. Irrelevantly, this is as true of bridges 
as it is of their shadows, of guns as of their flashes; 
this is the same sort of dependence for all, ema- 
nating as it does from the above causal and spatial 
truths which hold for both sets of entities. Therefore 
this kind of dependence of flashes upon objects and 
other phenomena is fully compatible with the 
separation thesis if indeed the anti-separationist is 
to allow that even physical objects such as bridges 
are themselves to be conceptually separable in the 
relevant sense. 

The foregoing is intended to clarify what is 
meant by the claim that the case which plays a role 
of conceptual dependence can be seen as con- 
ceptually separable from that dependence. The 
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case, not the role, can have its conceptual depen- 
dence cancelled under certain conditions. It is 
important to draw attention again to the distinc- 
tion between a conceptual mechanism which is con- 
stituted by an interplay of a dependent and in- 
dependent part, on the one hand, and the cases 
upon which that mechanism will work. What we 
have tried to show is that the concept of a “phe- 
nomenon which is the result of lights being oc- 
cluded in certain ways such that this phenomenon 
is, ete.” is necessarily a dependent concept because 
it cannot be analyzed without, or separated from, 
the concept of a physical object. The phenomenon 
itself, however, “‘the shadow,” need not be seen as 
non-separable from its role within the concept. Ifa 
phenomenon can be so separated from its thus con- 
tingent role then although “‘seems”’ may in a sense 
not be separable from “‘is’ the phenomena with 
which they engage may be separable. We now turn 
directly to this proposition. 

Take the case of a blue shirt. Why and when do 
we say that the shirt is blue rather than it seems 
blue? We say it “seems blue” when there is reason 
to think that, for one thing, the light conditions may 
be misleading in some way affecting color percep- 
tion or when there is reason to suspect that our 
visual apparatus is not up to the mark in some way 
affecting our perception of color. The fact that 
when we qualify our claim that the shirt is blue we 
must have reasons for such qualification implies 
that there is a circumscribable set of conditions 
under which we would unqualifiedly say that the 
shirt is blue.® These conditions are such as that kind 
of sunlight which allows us maximum visual dis- 
crimination at ordinary distances and that condi- 
tion of the visual apparatus which allows us 
maximum visual discrimination’? compatible with 
such discrimination being overwhelmingly common 
among perceivers. Some cases of color-blindness for 
instance allow less visual discrimination and are, as 
well, statistically rare, and thus fail on both counts. 
Cases where perceivers were capable of greater 
discrimination but which fell among the statistically 
rare would probably not serve well as the standard 
or unqualified case of perception because of the 
powerful utilities of there being a common set of per- 
ceptions among perceivers; but such a case might 
be allowed as a supplement to the standard. The 
practical possibility of communication about visual 
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matters rests upon this common set of perceptions. 
It is to such common perceptions that our standard 
verbs of perception will therefore refer. 

In short, the circumscribable conditions under 
which we would say simply that the shirt is blue 
are conditions which are productive of certain 
obvious goals such as coherence, discriminability, 
and communicability. Therefore those cases which 
best serve those goals will be the cases we select to 
play the role of the standard. The reasons we have 
related one set of cases to the sentence, “The shirt 
is blue,” and another set to, ‘“The shirt seems blue,” 
are that we prize the greater set of coherent cases, 
the greater communicability, the greater degree of 
occurrence that the first set affords. 

Put very generally then, our point is that the 
goals of coherence and communicability, and com- 
monness of occurrence are among the criteria 
which determine which cases we shall select from 
the environment to ensconce as the standard. Were, 
however, the environment to change so that, say, 
ultraviolet light became the prevailing illumina- 
tion, then our choice of which case was to serve as 
standard might also change. Furthermore, if we 
can imagine the remaining permutations of possible 
change in the above case, we can also imagine 
other resultant changes in the set of standard cases. 
Such contingencies logically permit the separation 
of the role which a certain case may play for us, 
from the case itself, or rather from the case playing 
some other role. 


V 


We return now to relate the above matters to the 
dispute between Austin and the sense-datist. 
Austin’s persuasive suggestion, the consequences of 
which we have been dealing with, was that “the 
notion of being a so-and-so must be prior to that of 
being like a so-and-so.” The question is whether 
the conceptual dependence or secondariness of 
“seems” to “fis” is inimical to the sense-datist case. 

The “‘priority” of “is” to any of its adjusters 
stems, we have argued, from our paramount need 
for a standard, fixed, case to serve the needs of 
communication. This need of a basepoint is un- 
instructive, however, as to the positioning of that 
basepoint. The need alone for standard cases does 
not help us to decide which cases will best fill that 


® See S, Coval and T. Forrest, “Which Word Wears the Trousers?’’, Mind, vol. 76 (1967), pp. 79-82. 
7 Which set of perceptions allows us a greater number of useful discriminations and which set perhaps a greater number, 
but few useful, discriminations and which set simply fewer discriminations is a collection of questions on which we can only 


satisfy the reader that we are aware of. 
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role. The need for the distinction between “looks” 
and “is” is in itself ontologically unselective. The 
position of that basepoint, or the actual selection of 
the cases which will serve as standard, is another 
matter; it is these other considerations as described 
in Sect. IV which decide ontological priorities. 
Thus, although “‘is” is prior to its adjusters in the 
sense outlined in Sect. III, it is not true that the 
cases selected as standard are necessarily “‘prior”’ to 
those cases which are treated as deviants.® Real 
coffee (the stuff) is not ‘‘prior” to ersatz coffee (the 
stuff) nor is the hallucinated dagger relevantly 
‘posterior’? to the real dagger. There is nothing 
about the world which makes the real dagger 
“prior,” in Austin’s sense, to the unreal one; the 
fact of there being an unreal one. We could untie 
one from the other instead of taking the conceptual 
advantage allowed us by keeping them tied as 
standard and deviant. We could, that is, introduce 
‘what we now call hallucinated daggers into our 
conceptual scheme independently of coffee. We 
still might want to say that they are respectively 
like a dagger and like coffee, but it would then be 
clear that they need not be conceptual satellites of 
coffee and daggers. 

This separability is what Austin has overlooked 
in his otherwise true observation that “‘is” is prior 
to “looks.” The sense-datist would allow and in- 
deed embrace this conceptual priority of “is” over 
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“looks.” But this would not rule out the rationale of 
his question as contained, e.g., within the Argu- 
ment from Illusion. That question is: what are the 
similarities between a particular standard case, 
(a case of is-x), and a deviant case, (a case of 
looks-x) ? Instructively, the possibility of such a set 
of similarities itself implies a set of terms “simpler” 
than the terms being compared. We cannot, for 
instance, compare even one house with another 
except in terms of their features: comparison is a 
three term relation.” Comparison then between a 
standard. and an adjusted case is just that sort of 
relation which harbors positive implications for the 
sense-datist position; and the relation between “looks” 
and “is” already implies comparison. It was, however, 
the point of Austin’s observation to block such a 
comparison by elevating the standard case in such 
a way that it could not appear as a term in a com- 
parison with a deviant case, since the moment that 
is allowed the sense-datist has indeed a question to 
ask. That question would be, as it has always been, 
*“‘Mustn’t we postulate some ‘perceptual elements’ 
in order to provide the third term in the similarity 
between veridical and non-veridical cases? And 
won’t this third term be metaphysically neutral 
about the distinction between the veridical and the 
non-veridical since it is meant to be common to 
both?” We take this to be well along the road 
toward the introduction of sense data. 
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t Another version of our problem might take the form of the complaint that it is impossible to introduce “sense data” via 
looks-x cases without using physical object terms (standard terms) as values for ‘X’. It has been answered to this by Benson 
Mates in “Sense Data,” Inguiry, vol. 10 (1967), pp. 225-244 that this is merely the minor linguistic problem of indicating the 
extension of a new term via expressions which have established intensions. Such an answer, while correct as far as it goes, 
would ignore the logical dependence of the adjuster upon the standard, which we have been at pains to bring out and without 


which the argument cannot be made. 


® See M. Mandelbaum, “‘Definiteness and Coherence in Sense Perception,” Nous, vol. 1 (1967), pp. 123-198. 
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XIII. ENTHYMEMATIC CONSEQUENCE 


ROLF GEORGE 


I 


Poe were traditionally defined as 
incomplete or incompletely stated syllogisms. 
Arguments of this sort, though formally invalid, 
must be allowed to have some merit, and although 
the restriction to syllogisms is undesirable, the 
definition at least has the advantage of precision. 
If the limitation to syllogisms is removed, notorious 
difficulties arise since a valid argument may be 
generated from even the most flagrant non-sequttur 
by the addition of a suitable premiss. Thus if we 
leave the domain of syllogisms, it seems no longer 
possible to give a formal distinction between 
formally invalid arguments that have some worth, 
and those that do not. In view of this some logicians, 
e.g., Messrs. Anderson and Belnap, to name only 
two, prefer to call all formally invalid arguments 
enthymematic.! Most others suggest that a token 
number of formal restrictions be placed upon the 
missing premiss (e.g., it must not contradict any 
of the given premisses, it must not be identical with 
the conclusion), but otherwise make the decision 
whether or not an invalid argument is enthy- 
mematic a matter of conscience and imagination. 

I shall argue in this paper that, while it is true 
that enthymematic arguments can be augmented 
so that valid arguments result, it is not wise to 
define enthymemes in these terms. I shail instead 
give a definition of enthymematic consequence 
which is similar to Tarski’s definition of logical 
consequence; one can even arrange matters so that 
the latter becomes a limiting case of the former. 
The definition can then be used to generate 
additional premisses which will convert enthyme- 
matic arguments into logically valid ones. It will 
thus automatically provide the desired restriction 
upon missing premisses. 


I shall then show that the definition gives the 


same results as the traditional account within the 
domain of syllogisms, and that outside this domain 


it singles out a class of invalid but plausible argu- 
ments which seem to answer to many logicians’ 
intuition of what an enthymeme is, if we can take 
the examples in their textbooks as a clue. 


Il 


Following Tarski,? but in a somewhat less 
technical vein, we can define logical consequence 
as follows: 


The sentence X follows logically from the set of 
sentences K if, and only if, every substitution 
upon all extralogical constants of K and X 
which turns all the sentence of K into true 
sentences also turns X into a true sentence. 


Analogously, I define enthymematic consequence in the 
following way: 


The sentence X follows enthymematically from 
the set of sentences K if, and only if, (a) X does 
not follow logically from the set K, (b) there exists 
a proper subset a of the extralogical constants of 
K and X, some of whose elements occur both 
in K ard in X, and (c) every uniform substi- 
tution upon the constants in a which turns all the 
sentences of K into true sentences also turns X 
into a true sentence. 


The first condition in the definiens reflects the 
general view that enthymemes are not formally 
valid arguments. The second condition is to fore- 
stall the consequence that a true sentence is 
enthymematically implied by any other sentence 
or set of sentences. I take both of these con- 
ditions to be uncontroversial. The third condition 
will be discussed in the sequel. 


HI 


It is a major fault of the received account that it 
requires the missing premiss of an enthymeme to 


1 Alan Ross Anderson and Nuel D. Belnap, “Enthymemes,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 58 (1961), pp. 713—723; they make 


the proviso that the conclusion be true. 


3 Alfred Tarski, “On the Concept of Logical Consequence,” in Logic, Semantics, Meta-Mathematics (Oxford, 1956). 
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be true. This has the consequence that there are 
certain arguments of which we do not know 
whether they are enthymemes until we have come 
into the possession of a certain amount of factual 
information: “The Enterprise was commissioned 
in 1814, therefore the Enterprise was not a ship of 
the line,” for example, requires the consultation of 
a naval almanac. I shall adopt the convention that 
any putative argument which fulfills conditions 
(a) and (b) above be called an enthymeme, and 
that any argument which also fulfills condition (c) 
be called a valid enthymeme. This makes it 
possible to characterize enthymemes formally. On 
the received view, “Socrates was a man, therefore 
Socrates was mortal” is considered a paradigmatic 
enthymeme, while “Jupiter is a god, therefore 
Jupiter is mortal” is not taken to be an enthymeme 
at all, even though both have the same form. I 
prefer, instead, to call every instance of the form 
“x is a d, therefore x is y”? an enthymeme, but to 
regard as valid only those instances of ¢ and yw for 
which every substitution upon x which makes the 
premiss true also makes the conclusion true. 
Hence, “‘Socrates was a man, therefore Socrates 
was mortal” is valid in this sense. Thus the above 
definition allows us to make a tri-partition, and 
to distinguish valid and invalid enthymemes from 
grosser non-sequiturs. 


IV 


I shall now show that for the domain of syllogisms 
the definition is equivalent to the traditional 
theory, i.e., that it will pick out the same truncated 
arguments as valid enthymemes. Consider ‘‘No 
shellfish are vertebrates, therefore some sea animals 
are not vertebrates.” Since the addition of the 
further true premiss “Some sea animals are 
shellfish” results in a valid syllogism, it would be 
considered enthymematic in traditional logic. It 
is easy to show that this missing premiss is 
equivalent to the condition imposed by the 
definition of enthymematic consequence: The 
definition declares the argument enthymematically 
valid, because every substitution for “‘vertebrate”’ 
which results in a true premiss also results in a true 
conclusion. Using obvious abbreviations, we can 
state the condition which the definition requires, 
and which this argument satisfies as 

(a) (VE) [(W2)(Sx> ~g) > (dx) (Ax & ~¢x)] 
ie, no matter what we put for ¢, whenever 
“(Wx) (Sx> ~dx)” is true, “(dx) (Ax & ~dx)” 
is also true. This condition, and analogous con- 
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ditions for other syllogistic enthymemes, follow in 
each case from the so-called missing premiss, 
because, if $, is the missing premiss, and $, 
S, | §, a valid syllogism, then it holds that S, 
F Sa > S$, and consequently also that S, 
F (VE) (Sy > S3), where (Vg) (S2 > Ss) 
is the universal closure over the predicate not con- 
tained in Sj. 

In the present case it holds that 


1. (dx) (Ax & Sx), (Wx) (Sx > ~Vx) F 
(dx) (Ax & ~Vx) 


This is a valid syllogism. Thence 
2. (3x) (Ax & Sx) F (Wx) (Sx > ~Px) > 
(3x) (4x & ~Pa) 
3. (dx) (Ax & Sx) F 
(Vd) [(Wx) (Se > ~ dx) > (dx) (Ax & ~ dx)] 
Conversely, the condition derived from the 
definition also entails the missing premiss. By 
instantiating on (a) with ~ S for ¢, we obtain 
(Wx) (Sx > mmx) > (3x) (Ax & ~~s) 


By detaching from the tautology and double 
negation the missing premiss results. Unfor- 
tunately, I cannot provide a succinct general proof 
that the definitional condition always entails a 
categorical proposition which qualifies as missing 
premiss under the traditional theory. However, 
this result can be verified by testing every case, a 
procedure too tedious to bear repeating here. As 
an additional illustration I give the proof for the 
enthymeme B(a)roco: any enthymeme of this 
form is valid if, and only if 


1. (We) [(Sx) (px & ~Mzx) > 
(3x) (px 


& ~Px)]. 
We obtain 
2. (dx) (Px & ~Mx) > (Ax) (Px & ~ Px) 1, U.I. 
3. ~(3x) (Px & ~Mz) 2, MT 


4. (Wx) (Px> Mx) 
where (4) is the missing premiss. 
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V 


The definition of enthymematic consequence 
also gives satisfactory results when applied to non- 
syllogistic enthymemes. For example, in the 
argument “Al is older than Bull, Bill is older than 
Charlie, therefore Al is older than Charlie,” every 
substitution upon ‘“‘Al,” “Bull,” and ‘“‘Charlie” 
which makes the premisses true also makes the 
conclusion true; formally: (Vx) (Wy) (Wz) 


ENTHYMEMATIC CONSEQUENCE 


[(Oxy & Oyz) > Oxz], which is the statement of. 
the transivity of “is older than.” In general, all 
arguments which are based upon the properties of 
relations, but do not specifically state these 
properties in a premiss, will be acknowledged as 
valid enthymemes by the definition, and the con- 
dition required by the definition is identical with 
what is ordinarily given out as the missing premiss 
in these cases. Hence the definition handles, in 
addition to syllogistic enthymemes, also the 
numerous enthymemes which rely on the formal 
characteristics of relation predicates. Moreover, 
I have not been able to find any intuitive en- 
thymemes which were not warranted under the 
definition, though certain cases yielded only after 
some analysis. For example, “It rains, therefore 
the streets are wet” is clearly a meritorious argu- 
ment which we are inclined to consider enthy- 
mematic, but it does not contain any term which 
premiss and conclusion have in common. It 
appears that cases of this sort prove that 
enthymemes must be defined in terms of missing 
premisses: The additional premiss, “If it rains, 
then the streets are wet” generates a valid argu- 
ment; it is also obviously true. Hence it seems that 
our theory fails, while the missing premiss doctrine 
apples. But this is somewhat misleading: to the 
extent in which the missing premiss is obvious, it 
must be considered tacitly quantified, i.e., we must 
not take the antecedent and consequent to be 
atemporal, but must assume that what is meant is 
“if it rains, then the streets are wet at that time,” or, 
“for any time ¢, if it rains at t, then the streets are 
wet at t.” Similarly, the original argument should 
be presented as “It rains now (or at t), therefore 
the streets are wet now (or at #,).”” Hence in this 
case the common term required by the definition 
is the time constant. This will often be the case 
when the missing premiss is a law-like sentence. 
In other cases it will be necessary to analyze the 
expressions occurring in the argument, because an 
unanalyzed enthymeme often does not show forth 
the terms which make the definition applicable. 
Since I have found no conspicuous exceptions, 
I assume that the theory here propounded ex- 
plicates the notion of an enthymeme successfully, 
not only for syllogisms and relational arguments, 
but for formally defective inferences schlechthin. 


VI 


I said above that it is true that an enthymeme 


? Nicholas Rescher, Introduction to Logic (New York, 1964), p. 
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can be converted into a formally valid argument 
by the addition of a further premiss. It should be 
obvious by now that the definition of enthymematic 
validity allows us to generate such a premiss 
mechanically: it is the universal closure over the 
“crucial” term(s) of the conditional formed by the 
conjunction of the premisses and the conclusion. 
If this proposition is true, i.e., if the conditions of 
the definition are satisfied, the propounder of a 
valid enthymeme can insist that he has done just 
this: propounded a valid enthymeme. He has done 
a respectable job; he no longer has to rely on the 
benevolence and charity of his audience, as 
Rescher suggests he must.® 

On the view here put forth, enthymemes are a 
term-logica: phenomenon; the definition dis- 
qualifies as missing premisses of an enthymeme the 
material conditional consisting of the conjunction 
of premisses as antecedent and the conclusion as 
consequent, and thereby disqualifies a very large 
number of troublesome non-sequiturs which hereto- 
fore seemed to make appeals to obviousness etc. 
of the missing premisses necessary. 


VII 


I now wish to show that in some cases the 
definition gives very clear and obvious results 
where the traditional view might lead to con- 
troversy concerning the nature of the missing 
premisses. Consider “‘Sleipnir is a stallion, there- 
fore the head of Sleipnir is the head of a horse.” 
Every substitution upon “Sleipnir” which makes 
the premiss true also makes the conclusion true. 
Hence the argument is a valid enthymeme under 
the definition; but what are the missing premisses ? 
It is not my airn, in the next few paragraphs, to 
determine these premisses. On the contrary 
(setting aside the result of the preceding section), 
I want to raise a bit of a controversy on this score 
to show that one can be quite certain that a certain 
argument is a valid enthymeme without being 
certain about the nature and number of the 
missing premisses. One of them, namely, “All 
stallions are horses”? can be readily made out. But 
is it the only missing premiss? It seems that there 
are two further, rather more doubtful, candidates. 

First, it appears that the conclusion entails 
“Sleipnir has a head.” But this proposition is not 
entailed either by ‘‘Sleipnir is a stallion,” nor by 
the already added premiss “All stallions are 
horses.” Hence a further premiss seems to be 
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required, namely either ‘‘All horses have heads” 
or “All stallions have heads,’ a proposition to 
which most will assent.4 

But it seems that there is a further missing 
premiss. Unfortunately, our language does not as 
yet contain any means of expressing it. It is best 
exhibited by way of an analogy with another 
enthymeme, namely, the argument based upon 
the transitivity of ‘is older than” which was stated 
earlier. Professor Copi, quite reasonably, said 
about that enthymeme that the missing premiss 
asserts that “‘is older than” is a transitive relation.® 
It is clear that the relation must satisfy certain con- 
ditions to sustain the argument. If we replace “‘is 
older than” in the earlier argument by “votes for,” 
the result is an invalid enthymeme. A similar point 
can also be made about the relation indicated by 
“is”? in “Sleipnir is a stallion”: if we replace “‘1s” 
by “‘looks like,” we obtain the invalid enthymeme 
“Sleipnir looks like a stallion, therefore the head 
of Sleipnir looks like the head of a horse.” This is 
invalid because there are some stallions whose 
heads do not look like the head of a horse. For 
example, the substitution of “Bucephalus” in this 
last argument results in a true premiss but false 
conclusion, since, as Montaigne observed, “Every 
one knows, that Alexander’s horse Bucephalus had 
a head inclining to the shape ofthat of a Bull.” But 
this means that the relation indicated by “is” 
supports an argument which the relation indicated 
by “looks like” does not support. On the received 
doctrine, this fact should be stated in an additional 
premiss. But since we have no general expression 
for relations of this sort, it shall here remain un- 
expressed for lack of the requisite vocabulary. 
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This section was to show that we are often quick 
in recognizing a valid enthymeme, but slow in 
making out what the additional premisses might 
be that would turn them into formally valid 
arguments. 


Vill 


It remains to give a logician his due who more 
than a hundred years ago propounded a theory of 
logical consequence which in one definition 
accounted for both logical and enthymematic 
validity: Bernard Bolzano. He defined consequence 
thus: “I say that propositions M, N, O . . . follow 
from Propositions A, B, C, D, . . . with respect to the 
variable parts 7, J, . . . if every class of representa- 
tions whose substitution for i, J, .. . makes all of 
A, B,C, D, . . . true also makes all of M, N,O,... 
true,” 4 It has been pointed out that Bolzano antic- 
ipated Tarski by almost exactly a hundred years 
in his definition of logical consequence.’ Indeed, 
if the variable parts i,j, ... are taken to consist of 
all and only the extralogical terms of A, B, C, D, 
..., M, N, O, ... the definition is close to that 
of ‘Tarski (though Bolzano demands that the 
premisses be consistent). Cases where f, Jj... 
include more or fewer than the extralogical terms 
were generally regarded as somewhat quaint. In: 
particular, it has not been seen that cases of 
Bolzano-entailment where the class of “variable” 
terms is smaller than the class of extralogical terms 
are just those argument forms which we are wont 
to call enthymemes.§ 


Received August 21, 1970 


4 Though not all. M. Oldfield Howey writes: “Sir Thomas Boleyn (the father of Anne, R.G.) is doomed for a period of a 
thousand years annually on a certain night, to drive a coach which is drawn by four headless horses in a circuit which takes 
him over twelve bridges in the neighbourhood... On these occasions Sir Thomas carries his head under his arm whilst flames 
come forth from his mouth.” M. Oldfield Howey, The Horse, New York (Castle Books), no year. Emphasis added. Howey 
would have to consider the enthymeme invalid. 

5 I. Copi, Symbolic Logic (New York 1967), p. 155. 

8 Bernard Bolzano, Wissenschafislehrs, Vol. 2 (Sulzbach, 1837), P. 114. 

7 E.g., by Heinrich Scholz. 

8 This paper was written during a summer I spent at the Department of Psychology of the University of Alberta in Edmonton, 
upon the invitation of Prof. Thomas M. Nelson. 
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$ RECENT WORK ‘IN ONTOLOGY 


| EÈ this paper, I want to examine recent work 
(1959 to the present) on two central problem- 
areas in ontology: (1) problems about the existence 


and nature of universals and (2) problems about’ 


the structure and individuation of particulars. A 
survey of this sort can emphasize either breadth or 
detail; one can deal with a large number of papers 


and books in a general way, or he can single out. 


certain important writings and discuss them at 
greater length. Both approaches have their advan- 
tages and disadvantages. In the present survey, 
I have tended to stress detail. To compensate for 
lack of breadth, I have supplemented the survey 
with a fairly complete set of footnotes where I cite 
writings I do not discuss in the body of the paper. 
Doubtless, some would have preferred a compre- 
hensive bibliography; but while helpful, bibliog- 
raphies frequently have the effect of confusing the 
reader. The difficulty is that titles, by themselves, 
often fail to give sufficient information about the 
content of a paper or book. By relating them to the 
points made in the survey itself, I have tried to 
place unexamined materials in a definite context. 
Hopefully, this will provide the reader with a 
principle of selection, should he wish to pursue the 
issues discussed here. 


I. Tue PROBLEM OF UNIVERSALS 


Recent literature on the problem of universals 
does not exhibit the sort of unity which frequently 
characterizes work on philosophical problems. 
While there 1s a certain minimal give and take 
among philosophers working in this area, there are 
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no on-going debates dominating the journals and, 
consequently, no common starting-points for in- 
vestigation. The general picture is rather one of 
individual philosophers working in relative isola- 


‘tion from one another, each starting from scratch, 
- rethinking the very context in which the problem 


is to be approached. ` 

All of this makes it impossible to provide a uni- 
fied picture of recent work on universals; however, 
something less ambitious and less tidy is possible. 
One can talk about individual papers and books 
and point, in a general way, to similari-ies and 
differences of | approach. This I shall try to do. 
I shall first examine the work of philosophers who 
can reasorably be construed as defending some 
version of metaphysical realism; then, under the 
slightly misleading heading, “Nominalizm,” I shall 
deal with the writings of philosophers who defend 
some other solution to the problem of universals.? 


A. Metaphpsical Realism 

Throughout the history of ‘philosophy, the 
analysis of predication has played a prominent 
role in the theories of metaphysical realists; nor is 
this surprising, as realists have often contended that 
it is in predication that universals are introduced 
into discourse. During the past decade or so, a 
number of philosophers have echoed ‘this tradi- 
tional theme. Very generally, their claim has been 
that predicates, along with subjects, must be con- 
strued as having referential force.® 

Probably the most persistent exponent of this 
line of theught has been Gustav Bergmann. For 
more than two decades, Bergmann has defended 
the view that predicates are, in a fairly straight- 


1 For bibliographies on the issues covered by this survey, see Guido Kiting, Ontology and the Logistic Analysis of Language, tr. by 
E. Mays (Dordrecht, Holland, 1967) and Michael Loux (ed.), Universals and Particulars (New York, 19'70). 

3 A general account of the problem of universals is presented in Loux’s “The Problem of Universals” in Universals and Parti- 
culars, op. cit. Kung’s Ontology and the Logistic Analysis of Language, op. cit., provides an excellent account of goth century work on 
the problem. For accounts of classical -positions on the problem, see Richard Aaron, The Theory of Universals, and. ed. (London, - 
ae A. D. Woozley, “Universals,”” Encyclopedia of Philosophy, vol, VIIL, pp. 194-206; G. E. M. Anscombe ang P. T. Geach, 

Three Philosophers (Oxford, 1963) ; and Farhang Zabech, Universals (The Hagur, 1966). 
3 For a discussion of issues central to this sort of approach see Rolf dia PON as s Designate of Predicates,” American 


Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 6 (1969), pp. 1517157. 
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forward way, names of universals.* Utilizing the 
- machinery of his Ideal Language approach to 
philosophy, he has argued that subject-predicate 
sentences like “This is red”? involve entities of 
distinct logical types: the individual named by the 
subject-term and the common character named by 
the predicate-term. According to Bergmann, the 
point of such a sentence is to indicate that the 
named entities stand in the nexus of exemplifica- 
tion. This nexus is assymetrical. Individuals can 
exemplify characters, but they cannot themselves 
be exemplified. While he grants that exemplifica- 
tion is assymetrical, Bergmann contends that it can- 
not be a relation in any ordinary sense. Relations 
are themselves universals which objects can ex- 
emplify. Were exemplification a relation, one thing 
could exemplify another only in virtue of some 
higher level form of exemplification; and this new 
form of exemplification would require a still higher 
level form of exemplification, and so on ad 
infinitum.’ 

While Bergmann has remained constant on these 
points, his more recent writings have tended in the 
direction of an even more extreme Platonism. In 
his early writings, notions like “individual,” 
“character,” and “exemplification” are treated as 
meta-linguistic concepts; but in “Ineffability, 
Ontology, and Method”? and subsequent papers, 
Bergmann contends that these concepts have an 
ontological status.® In this paper, he reiterates the 
claim that in being presented with a phenomenolog- 
ical object, like a red spot, I am presented with 
two things, an individual (a) and the simple 
character it exemplifies, (F). Bergmann makes the 
further claim, however, that in being presented 
with the red spot, I am presented with three 
additional entities (not “‘things”)—the individu- 
ality of a, the universality of F, and the nexus of 
exemplification tying a and F together. In sup- 
porting this claim, he appeals to the Principle of 
Acquaintance. In knowing that the spot is red 
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(that a is F), Bergmann claims to know that ¢ is an 
individual, that F is a universal, and that a and F 
stand in the exemplification nexus; but he claims 
to be unable to account for his knowledge of these 
facts unless he grants that he is presentationally 
acquainted with the respective entities, individu- 
ality, universality, and exemplification. 

Stil, Bergmann denies that the ontological 
status of these notions is on a par with the status of 
individuals and the simple characters they exem- 
plify. The latter are things; they exist. The former, 
however, are merely entities; they can only be 
said to subsist. Bergmann gives substance to these 
rather cryptic remarks by telling us that individ- 
uality, universality, and exemplification are in- 
effable; they cannot be named without (1) disaster 
and (2) futility. Apropos of (1), Bergmann argues 
that the attempt to name these entities generates a 
vicious infinite regress. If one is to name individu- 
ality, universality, and exemplification, he must 
construe these as the nominata of predicative ex- 
pressions. Call these expressions ‘I’, ‘U’, and ‘E’. 
Now, Bergmann challenges us to use these expres- 
sions to state the facts at issue, i.e., that a is an 
individual, that F is a universal, and that a exem- 
plifies F. Focusing on the first point, we write (in 
the symbolism of the Ideal Language), ‘‘I(a).”? We 
may think that in this sentence the individuality of 
ais named; but is it really? No, Bergmann argues; 
it presents itself once again unnamed in the fact 
that ‘a’, an individual descriptive sign, is coupled 
with a predicative expression. By introducing a new 
predicate into the Ideal Language, we might try to 
label the individuality of a as it appears in this 
sentence. Unfortunately, this will not remove the 
difficulty; for we can couple this new predicate 
with ‘a’ to form a sentence in which the individuality 
of a once again emerges unnamed. No matter how 
we increase our stock of names, we are never able 
to exclude this possibility. The individuality of a is 
systematically elusive, and the same is true of the 


1 See, for example, ch. TV, X, XI, XU, and XIII of Meaning and Existence (Madison, 1960), Also see ch. II, VI, VII, VIII, 
and IX of Logic and Reality (Madison, 1964) and Pt. I of Realism: A Critique of Brentano and Meinong (Madison, 1967). For 
attempts to clarify and defend Bergmann’s position on the problem of universals, see Edwin Allaire, “Ex “Existence, Independence, 
and Universals,” The Review of Metaphysics, vol. 14 (1960), pp. 485-496 and Reinhardt Grossman, “‘Conceptualism,” The Revisw 
of Metaphysics, vol. 14 (1960), pp. 243-254. These and other papers having a Bergmannian flavor are collected in Essays in 
Ontology (The Hague, 1963). 

5 For a critical examination of this kind of argument, see Nicholas Wolterstorff, “Objections to Predicative Relations,” 
American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 7 (1970), pp. 238-245. 

t “Ineffability, Ontology, and Method,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 69 (1960), pp. 18-40; the paper reappeared as ch. IT of 
Logic and Reality, op. cit. In this paper Bergmann wants to make the further claim that certain logical notions, such as the truth- 
functional connectives, have an ontological status. In “Existence and Generality,” Theoria, vol. 28 (1962), pp. 1~26 later ch. III 
of Logic and Reality, op. cit., he argues that what is expressed by the universal quantifier, as well as what is expressed by the 
existential quantifier, subsists. An interesting discussion of Bergmann’s views on subsistence and paisa i is found i in Jobn 
Peterson, ‘“‘Bergmann’s Hidden Essences,” The Review of Metaphysics, vol. 22 (1969), pp. 640-657. 
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universality of F and the exemplification tying a 
and F together. 

As regards (2), the futility of naming these sub- 
sistents, Bergmann points to the fact that we can 
understand a language only when we know how 
the symbols of the language may be concatenated 
with each other, how symbols of different styles 
range over things of different types, etc. But to 
know these things is just to know the truths ex- 
pressed by Ideal Language sentences like “U(F)” 
and ‘“‘Z(a).” It is to know, for example, that a 
symbol like ‘F? names an entity that is a universal 
and that a sign like ‘a’ names an entity that is an 
individual. Thus, nothing would be accomplished 
by pinning names on subsistents like individuality 
and universality; in order that a person understand 
the sentences in which these names would appear, 
he would have to know in advance that the sen- 
tences are true. 

It is difficult to assess Bergmann’s work. This is 
especially true of his recent remarks about sub- 
sistence and ineffability. They are so deeply em- 
bedded in his Ideal Language approach that they 
appear immune to external criticism; nor do they 
invite internal criticism; for such criticism would 
seem to presuppose more agreement with Berg- 
mann on methodological issues than one is likely to 
find among most philosophers. Nonetheless, it 
seems that one can quarrel (from a methodolog- 
ically neutral stand-point) with the guiding prin- 
ciple of Bergmann’s account, his view that predi- 
cates function as names. Bergmann’s choice of 
examples makes this view appear plausible. He 
takes sentences like “This is red” and “This is 
green” as paradigms of the subject-predicate form; 
and in the case of these sentences, the view that 
predicates are names is not obviously untenable. If 
we turn to other sentences, however, the view is 
less appealing. In the case of “John is courageous,” 
there is no temptation whatever to construe 
“courageous” as naming courage. The noun-form, 
“courage,” plays that role. Thus, with “courage” 
and “courageous,” we distinguish between name 
and predicate. Color words, however, are mis~ 
leading. As Wilfrid Sellars points out in “Naming 
and Saying,” an expression like “red” is three 
grammatically distinct words wrapped up into 
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one—a singular noun, a general noun, and an 
adjective.” Qua singular noun (and possibly qua 
general ncun), “red” can plausibly be construed 
as a name; but qua adjectival form, it cannot. Un- 
fortunately for Bergmann, it is precisely qua 
adjectival form that ‘red’ appears in “This is 
red.” 

In “Universals and Metaphysical Realism,” 
Alan Donagan presents what appears to be a 
different version of the view that predicates are 
referential in function. He wants to claim that all 
primitive predicates occurring non-redundantly in 
true propcsitions denote universals. Donagan calls 
this claim the Realist Principle, and he attributes it 
to Russell and Moore. He never defends the prin- 
ciple in any detail; but he claims that a defense 
would involve showing (1) that predicative ex- 
pressions cannot be analyzed into non-predicative 
expressions and (2) that the truth-value of proposi- 
tions depends upon their relation to the world 
rather than upon their relation to the thinking of 
any individual. 

Donagan’s paper is extremely valuable in that 
he attempts to dispose of a large number of classical 
and contemporary criticisms of metaphysical 
realism. Nonetheless, the force of his own version 
of realism remains unclear; for he fails to explicate 
the notion of denotation that is operative in his 
formulation of the Realist Principle. Presumably, 
he means to use the term in the way that Russell 
and Moore did; unfortunately, neither of these 
philosophers was ever very clear about the notion. 
Donagan tells us that subject-expressions also denote 
“real things”; and he seems to hold that “denotes 
real things” is univocal over subjects and predi- 
cates. But, then, is Donagan’s notion of denotation 
so very general that while “denotes” means the 
same thing for subjects and predicates, terms func- 
tioning as subject and terms functioning as predi- 
cate can, nonetheless, differ in style or mode of 
denotation? Or is Donagan committed to the view 
(held by Bergmann) that denotation is simply 
denotation, that subjects and predicates denote in 
precisely the same way? Donagan’s paper raises, 
but does not answer, these questions. 

P. F. Strawson’s discussion in Individuals is much 
clearer on these points. Strawson holds that, 


’ “Naming and Saying,” ch. VIII of Sellars’ Science, Perception, and Reality (London, 1963). 

8 “Universals and Metaphysical Realism,” Monist, vol. 47 (1963), pp. 211-246. 

® See Part IT of Individuals (London, 1959). For a criticism of Strawson’s acccunt, see ch. V of John Searle, Speech Acts (London, 
1969). In this same chapter Searle briefly argues that realism is true, but he contends that the truth of the view is essentially 
tautological. For a criticism of Searle’s own version of realism, see Gerald Visicn, “Searle on The Nature of Universals,”’ Analysts, 


vol, 20 (1970), pp. 155—160. 
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strictly speaking, predicates have no referential 
force. It is by means of subjects that we refer to 
things; by means of predicates, we predicate other 
items of these things. Thus, both subject and predi- 
cate introduce non-linguistic items (terms, in 
Strawson’s terminology), but the style of introduc- 
tion differs in the two cases. Semantically, we mark 
this difference by distinguishing between refer- 
ence and predication; but even at the grammatical 
level, the difference comes through. Subjects intro- 
duce their terms in the substantival or noun-like 
style—in the style appropriate to lists; whereas 
predicates introduce their terms in the assertive or 
verbal style: inasmuch as predicates incorporate 
some form of the verb in the indicative mood, they 
carry the mark of propositional assertion. 
Strawson defends a traditional view when he 
argues that the particular-universal distinction is 
intimately related to the subject-predicate distinc- 
tion. It is not that universals can never be intro- 
duced by subjects; clearly, they can. The point of 
the traditional doctrine, Strawson contends, is 
rather that particulars are the paradigmatic refer- 
ents of subjects. While, they are the subjects of the 
most basic kind of subject-predicate propositions, 
particulars can never be predicated of things of 
other kinds. Thus, in the basic kind of subject- 
predicate proposition, we couple a particular, as 
introduced in the substantival style, with a universal, 
as introduced in the assertive style. The predicated 
universal, however, can be of either of two types. It 
can be a sortal universal like man or dog or a charac- 
terizing universal like green or courage. In both 
cases, the universal collects all of those particulars 
of which it can be truly predicated; but the prin- 
ciple of collection differs. Roughly, a sortal uni- 
versal collects all of those particulars which are 
instances of it; whereas, a characterizing universal 


collects all and only those particulars which are- 


characterized by it. 

An interesting feature of Strawson’s account is 
his adaptation of Frege’s views about saturated and 
unsaturated elements. Strawson’s particulars, like 
Frege’s objects, are saturated or complete; they un- 
fold, he tells us, into facts. His universals, on the 
other hand, are like Frege’s concepts in being 
incomplete. The point is that a particular can be 
introduced into discourse by a speaker only if he 
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knows an individuating fact about that particular 
—only if he knows the truth of some empirical prop- 
osition that uniquely identifies the particular in 
question. In the case of universals, however, no 
such empirical knowledge is presupposed. All that 
is presupposed is the speaker’s ability to use certain 
words correctly. 

In a paper originally published in 1954 (“Form 
and Existence”), P. T. Geach expresses a view 
similar, in certain respects, to Strawson’s; and 
although he is now less confident of the conclusions 
reached in that paper, Geach incorporates a 
revised version of “Form and Existence” in God and 
the Soult? Like Strawson, Geach contends that 
subjects and predicates differ in mode of significa- 
tion. Geach expresses this difference by saying that 
a predicate is true or false of what a subject stands 
for. While he finds this difference important, Geach 
thinks it legitimate to speak of the referents of 
predicates. He is never very clear about the nature 
of these entities, but he seems to construe them 
along the lines of Aquinas’ forms and Frege’s 
concepts. 

Geach’s account departs from Strawson’s, how- 
ever, on the subject of abstract singular terms. His 
view is that we cannot refer to the referents of 
predicates by using simple expressions like ‘“‘wis- 
dom” and “courage.” Expressions of this sort 
purport to signify a “one over many”; but follow- 
ing the perplexing terminology of Aquinas and 
Frege, Geach claims that, in themselves, the refer- 
ents of predicates are neither one nor many, 
although they can be “indifferently one or many.” 

As regards the use of abstract singular terms, 
Geach is avowedly nominalistic. He maintains that 
simple expressions like “wisdom” and “courage” 
are useful in that they provide handy abbrevi- 
ations for longer, more complicated expressions; 
but he claims that philosophers have the right to 
use such terms only to the extent that they can 
eliminate them in favor of concrete forms like 
“wise” and “‘courageous.” In this context, Geach 
goes so far as to say that a sentence containing an 
unanalyzable abstract singular term is unintel- 
ligible. 

Geach is willing to grant, however, that we can 
refer to the referents of predicates by means of 
subjects. Such reference occurs when we peak ofa 


10 “Form and Existence” originally appeared in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. 55 (1954), pp. 251-272. The emdi 
version appears in God and The Soul (London, 1969). A similar account is presented in “Aquinas” in Three Philosophers, ob. cit. 
For a statement of Geach’s recent doubts about the position, see “What Actually Exists,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
Supplementary Volume XLII (1968), pp. 7—16, reprinted in God and The Soul. For a response to this paper, see R. H. Stoothoff, 

“What Actually Exists,” Proceedings of ths Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume XLII (1968), pp. 17—30. 
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form as individualized, when we use a complex 


expression like “wisdom of Socrates.” Using an ex- 


pression of this sort, we avoid the Platonistic mis- 
take of construing a predicate-referent as a “one 
over many.” We speak instead of a form as present 
in this or that individual. All of this is fairly 
straightforward. Geach goes on, however, to make 
some puzzling remarks. He says that in the complex 
expression, “‘wisdom of Socrates,” it is not “‘wis- 
dom,” but “‘wisdom of” that stands for the form 
itself (the form as not individualized). “Wisdom of 
Socrates,” he argues, does not break up into “‘wis- 
dom” and “of Socrates.” This would be to grant 
too~much to Platonism. Presumably, Geach is 
attempting to defend the Fregean view that 
predicate-referents are incomplete, while main- 
taining, against Frege, that such things can be the 
referents of subjects. The difficulty here is that 
“wisdom. of” is not a referring expression, but a 
fragment of a referring expression. Geach, I think, 
wants to have it both ways. 

Of the philosophers we have so far considered, 
only Strawson talks of non-predicable universals. 
For Bergmann, Donagan, and Geach, the notion of 
a non-predicable universal would seem to be in- 
coherent. According to each of these philosophers, 
universals just are the sorts of things named, 
denoted, or referred to by predicative expressions. 
Strawson does make a few remarks about non- 
predicable universals, but nothing like a general 
account of such entities emerges from his discus- 
sion. In “On the Nature of Universals,’’ Nicholas 
Wolterstorff provides a more extensive treatment of 
this notion." For Wolterstorff, non-predicable 
universals are things like literary works, films, 
musical works, and art prints. His claim is that 
things of this sort exhibit a one-many relation that 
is analogous to the one-many relation exhibited by 
predicable universals (things like properties and 
actions) and their instances. Thus, a literary piece 
can have several copies, several recitations; a film, 
several showings; a musical work, several per- 
formances; and an art print, several impressions. 
According to Wolterstorff, the analogy rests on the 
fact that non-predicable universals, like predicable 
universals, are kinds; qua kinds, they can have 
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instances. All universals, then, are kinds of things; 
but, Wolterstorff contends, kinds are not to be 
identified with the classes of the logician or the 
mathematician. Identity-conditions for classes can 
be specified in purely extensional terms; rot so for 
kinds: a particular kind could have had other 
members than those it does, in fact, have; and two 
kinds with precisely the same members are not 
necessarily one and the same kind. 

In both Strawson and Wolterstorff, then, some 
universals cannot be introduced by predizates. In 
Modes of Referring and the Problem of Universals, 
David Sbwayder defends the more extreme view 
that predicates never introduce universals.1* 
According to Shwayder, the case for metaphysical 
realism rests not on the subject-predicate distinc- 
tion, but on the fact that language incorporates 
abstract singular terms with genuine referring uses. 
Shwayder’s defense of realism is, by his own 
admission, very restricted. He considers only prop- 
erties; and as he defines the concept, properties 
are limited to things like colors and shapes. 
Shwayder argues that property-words have their 
primary use in predication; but their use in predi- 
cation, he contends, carries no ontic commitment. 
Functioning as predicates, property-words are not 
used to refer to or denote properties, but rather to 
distinguish or characterize the objects referred to 
by subjects. Nonetheless, the use of property-words 
in predication provides a basis for secondary uses of 
these words. In their secondary uses, property- 
words function as abstract singular terms and carry 
referential force. Their referents, of course, are 
properties; but, according to Shwayder, a property 
just is the primary use of a property-word—its use 
in distinguishing and characterizing objects.1° 

At first glance, it is difficult to see how this con- 
stitutes a defense of what has traditionally been 
called realism. On Shwayder’s view, properties or 
universals turn out to be mere uses of words. They 
are hardly the sorts of things traditional realists 
have so vigorously defended against the attacks of 
nominalists. Indeed, it would be difficult to find a 
nominalist who would quarrel with the claim that 
properties, in Shwayder’s sense, exist. 

In fairness to Shwayder, there are contexts where 


un Wolterstorff’s paper originally appeared in Loux’s Untoersals and Particulars, op. cit. It is part of a book, On Univarsals, which 
is to be published by the The University of Chicago Press (forthcoming). 
18 Modes of Referring and the Problem of Universals (Berkeley, 1961). 


13 In the interests of space, I oversimplify a bit here. Shwayder does not claim that for every pri 


use ancl its corres- 


rimary 
ponding secondary use, there is a single word playing both roles. This dces happen with words like “red”; but Shwayder 
realizes that in the case of expressions like “wise” and “wisdom,” we distinguish between word playing predicattve role and 
word playing referential role. What Shwayder is anxious to show is that even in these cases, the predicative use is primary and 


lays the foundation for the referential use. 
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his view is presented in more metaphysically 
charged terms. Thus, he sometimes claims that in 
their secondary uses, property-words take as their 
referents not the distinguishing uses of predicate- 
terms, but rather the theoretically possible distinc- 
tions we could draw by the primary uses of prop- 
erty-words. Further, Shwayder contends that the 
introduction of.secondary uses of property-words 
involves the introduction of a whole new depart- 
ment of language, including new kinds of criteria 
for individuation, identity, etc. 

- A rather different approach characterizes Pana- 
yot Butchvarovw’s Resembiance and Identity.14 Accord- 
ing to Butchvarov, the analysis of abstract terms, 
as well as the analysis of predication, is irrelevant 
to the traditional problem of universals. What is 
relevant is the “recurrence of qualities.” It is, 
Butchvarov contends, a fact of common-sense that 
individuals can agree in their qualities; the problem 
of universals has.as its focus the appropriate philo- 
sophical description of this theoretically neutral 
fact. Most of Butchvarow’s book is concerned with 
an examination of the forms of description pro- 
vided by what he calls the Resemblance Theory 
and the Identity Theory. On the Resemblance 
Theory, to say that a quality, F, recurs in individ- 
uals, a... n, is to say that a . . . n possess resem- 
bling, yet distinct, particular qualities. The 
Identity-Theory, on the other hand, speaks of a 
single quality as numerically identical in different 
individuals. 

Butchvarov presents an extremely TE argu- 
ment against the Resemblance Theory. Roughly, 
his contention is that since resemblance between 
qualitiės lacks the formal properties it would have 
to exhibit to constitute a relation between numeri- 
cally different individuals, it must be construed as 
a form. of identity. In support of this claim, he 
argues that propositions of the form “x resembles 
y are necessarily incomplete. It is not that a 
proposition of this sort fails to specify how the 
relevant objects are alike, but rather that it fails to 
specify the degree to which they are alike. Butch- 
varov contends that resemblance, ifa relation at all, 
is a relation that “‘admits of extremely wide vari- 
ation of degrees.” Consequently to make the claim 
“x resembles y” intelligible, one must indicate the 
extent of the resemblance. The only way of doing 
this, he claims, is to compare the resemblance 
_ holding between our original objects with the 
resemblance holding between other objects. Thus, 


14 Resemblance and Identity (Bloomington, 1966). 
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“x resembles y,” if intelligible at all, is short for “x 
resembles y more than w resembles z.” In this 
respect, “‘x resembles y” is like “‘x is far from y”; in 
both cases, the claim is without sense unless 
construed as implicitly involving a comparison. 

However, a consequence of this argument is that 
resemblance cannot be a relation. In the claim “x 
resembles y,” resemblance does not function as a 
dyadic relation. The claim really involves four, not- 
two entities; but neither is resemblance a tetradic 
relation. Our claim is not that x, y, w, and z all 
resemble each other; it is rather that x and y (taken 
as a pair) are related to w and z (taken as a pair) by 
the relation, not of resemblance, but of degree of 
resemblance. All relations, however, “have a 
definite, clear and unequivocal number of terms” ; 
therefore, Butchvarov concludes,” eee 
cannot be a relation. 

But how does this.constitute a uai of the 
Resemblance Theory? Could not the proponent of 
that view agree that resemblance is not a relation 
and hold, nevertheless, that the recurrence of a 
quality is merely the resemblance holding between 
numerically different particular qualities? Butch- 
varov thinks not. In this context, he discusses the | 
parallel claim “x is far from y.” This claim really 
means, “The distance between x and y is greater 


‘than the distance between-w and z.” Similarly, he 


argues, “‘x resembles y,” where x and y are qualities, 
means “The universal of least generality instanti- 
ated in x and y is of lower generality than the 
universal of least generality instantiated in w and 
z.” The Identity Theory, in short, is correct in its 
account of the recurrence of qualities. 

Despite its originality, Butchvarov’s argument is 
somewhat less than convincing. His. claim is that 
propositions of the form “x resembles y” are neces- 
sarily incomplete; but his only argument for this 
claim consists of a few remarks about the wide . 
variation of degrees possible in resemblance. The 
same remarks would seem to apply to notions far 
less problematic than resemblance. Love, for 
example, is a relation that “admits of extremely 
wide variation of degrees”; but it does not follow 
that claims of the form “x loves y”° are incomplete. 
Butchvarov does speak of a distinction between 
necessarily comparative relations and_ relations 
where comparison is always possible but never 
necessary, but his sketchy remarks about variation 


‘in degree hardly serve to make clear the required 
distinction. 
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But even if we grant that propositions of the form 
“x resembles y” are incomplete in the way Butch- 
' varov suggests, it is not obvious that the intrcduc- 
tion of another case of resemblance will enable us to 
complete the sense of these propositions. If “x 
resembies y” is incomplete, so also is “w resembles 
z2”; but, then, one might argue, we would only add 
to the incompleteness of “x resembles y”? by intro- 
ducing the sort of comparison Butchvarov says we 
must introduce. 

Probably the most celebrated version of realism 
to appear in recent years is found in W. V. 
Quine’s Word and Object.1° Quine argues that unless 
we admit classes into our ontology, we impoverish 
mathematics to the point of leaving only “some 
trivial portions such as elementary arithmetic.” 
More advanced mathematics requires quantifica- 
tion over classes; and by Quine’s criterion of 
ontological commitment (‘“To be is to be the value 
of a bound variable”) this commits anyone who 
does not wish to “accommodate his natural 
sciences unaided by mathematics” to the existence 
of classes.1® 

In the light of Quine’s earlier aspirations for a 
language compatible with the most austere nomi- 
nalism, his admission of classes does appear radical. 
Nevertheless, too much can be made of this ‘‘con- 
version.” Classes are the only abstract entities 
Quine is willing to recognize; and surely among 
abstract objects, classes are the least obnoxious to 
the “lover of desert landscapes.” Unlike the 
abstracta of traditional realists (attributes, propo- 
sitions, etc.), classes have a “crystal-clear identity 
concept’; classes are the same if and only if they 
have the same members. The account of Word and 
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Object can be called realistic, but a less exciting ver- 
sion of realism is hardly imaginable. 


B. Neminalism 

During the past decade or so, few philosophers 
have been willing to defend a thorough-going 
nominalism. The most severe critics of meta- 
physical realism have, more often than not, been 
equally severe in their criticism of nominalism. 
Thus, Renford Bambrough, in his well-known 
paper “Universals and Family Resemblances,” 
utilizes Wittgenstein’s remarks about family resem- 
blances to undermine the claims of both the realist 
and the nominalist.1? According to Bambrough, 
Wittgenstein showed (1) that the realist is wrong to 
suppose that an invariant set of properties is 
associated with every general term and (2) that the 
nominalist is wrong in claiming that things called 
by a general term have in common only that 
general term. Bambrough thinks, however, that 
Wittgenstein meant to do more than merely 
criticize traditional views. Supposedly, Wittgen- 
stein provided a positive solution to the problem of 
universals. As Bambrough expresses it, Wittgen- 
stein’s solution consists in his insight that things 
called by a general term ‘F’ have in common the 
fact that they are all F’s. 

Manley Thompson’s discussion (in ‘“‘Abstract 
Entities and Universals’’?) goes a step further.® 
Thompson rejects realism and nominalism not 
because they are the wrong solutions to a genuine 
philosophical problem, but because they both make 
a show of resolving something that cannot be a 
problem at all. As Thompson interprets it, the 
problem of universals concerns what he calls 


18 Word and Object (Cambridge, Mass., 1960). For a discussion of Quine’s views here, see C. S. Chihara, “Our Ontological 


Commitment to Universals,”’ Nous, vol. 2 (1968), pp. 25-46. 


18 The criterion was originally presented in the classic paper, “On What There Is,” From A Logical Point of View (Cambridge, 


Mass., 1953). Most recently, Quine defends the criterion (in a modified version) in “Existence and Quantification” (originally 
published in Joseph Margolis, Fact and Existence Toronto, 1966] and later reprinted as ch. IV of Ontological Relativity [New York, 
1969]). As he points out in that paper, his criterion of ontological commitment presupposes a referential or objectual, as opposed 
to a sukstitutional, interpretation of quantification. Very roughly, the referentialist wants to construe objects in the world as the 
values of bound variables. He wants to say, for example, that an existential quantification is true if and only if there is at least 
one object satisfying the predicates embedded in the quantification. The substitutionalist, on the other hand, takes linguistic 
expressions (names of objects) as the values of bound variables; he says that an existential quantification is true if and only if 
there is a name which, when substituted for the variable bound by the existential quantifier, makes the open sentence following 
that quantifier true. Quine claims that “where substitutional quantification serves, ontology lacks point;’’ he has, however, 
reasons which are independent of the question of ontological commitment for rejecting a substitutionalist interpretation of 
quantification. 

1? Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. 61 (1960-1961), pp. 207~222. A great deal of material has appeared on this topic 
in recent years. Some papers include K. Campbell, “Family Resemblance Predicates,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 2 
(1965), pp. 238-244; Haig Khatchadourian, “Common Names and Family Resemblances,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, vol. 18 (1957-1958), pp. 341-358; L. Pompa, ‘Family Resemblances,” The Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 17 (1967), 
pp. 63-69; Robert Richman, “Something Common,” Ths Journal of Philosophy, vol. 59 (1962), pp. 821-830. 

18 Mind, vol. 76 (1967), pp. 365-981. 
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Platonic entities, patterns or recipes accounting for 
the sameness among things.’ The fact is that we 
make generalizations; we say that all the things ofa 
kind are, in relevant respects, the same. These 
generalizations, however, go beyond any evidential 
base experience can provide. Thus, the question 
arises: how can we know that the generalizations 
are true? According to Thompson, the. realist 
answers the question by claiming that we have 
knowledge of Platonic entities, after the image of 
which all the things of a kind are patterned ; the 
nominalist, on the other hand, rejects Platonic 
entities and seeks to account for our ability to make 
these generalizations in other ways. 

Thus, the realist and the nominalist agree that 
while there are certain things we can know on the 
basis of observation, the relevant generalizations 
are not among them. Thompson finds this view in- 
coherent; he argues that all knowledge, whether 
observational or not, presupposes the generaliza- 
tions ‘at issue. The attempt, then, to justify our 
knowledge of such generalizations is really the 


attempt to justify knowledge in general. But, 


according to Thompson, that is a hopeless task; it 
involves seeking “evidence for what we presuppose 
when we offer evidence.” 

Almost the reverse of the Bambrough-Thompson 
line is defended in one of Wolterstorff’s early 
papers, “Qualities.”*° Wolterstorff argues that 
realism and nominalism are both complete, in- 
ternally consistent positions and that, consequently, 
there is no basis for choosing between them, The 
paper is interesting because, in attempting to 
establish his thesis, Wolterstorff provides one of the 
few defenses of nominalism to be found in recent 
philosophical literature. Like Shwayder, Wolter- 
storff construes the analysis of abstract singular 
terms as central to the realism-nominalism debate; 


however, unlike Shwayder, he thinks that the 


nominalist can offer a cogent account of the 
referring uses of these expressions: the nominalist 
can construe abstract singular terms as referring to 
what Wolterstorff calls quality-classes. A quality- 
class is a class of particulars such that (1) every 
member of the class is similar to every other and 
(2) no non-member is similar to all of the members. 

Wolterstorff notes, however, that this definition 
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will prove unsatisfactory if we limit membership in 
quality-classes to physical objects. To take one 
example, it could happen that all green things are © 
round and vice versa; but if only physical objects 
are to be included in quality-classes, the definition 
would force us to construe greenness and roundness 
as one and the same thing. According to Wolter- 
storff, such difficulties disappear when we recognize 


that the category of particulars includes not ‘only 


physical objects, but also what he calls aspects or 
abstract particulars. Roughly, Wolterstorff’s aspects 
are Aristotle’s first accidents, things like the round- 
ness of this particular ball and the redness of that 
particular shirt. If we admit entities like these into 
our quality-classes, the original definition works. 
For every quality of the realist, we have a distinct 
quality-class which we can take to be the possible 
referent of some abstract singular term. 

One might want to challenge Wolterstorff’s | 
claim that he is presenting us with a form of 
nominalism. We generally think of the nominalist 


as the philosopher whose ontology does not incor- 


porate abstract entities of any sort. Such theoretical 
parsimony, however, is surely lacking in Wolter- 
storff’s account. Admittedly, his nominalist eschews 
common qualities, but that’s about all. He is com- 
mitted at once to classes and abstract particulars. 
Quine, in admitting only classes, construes himself 
as having abandoned the nominalist cause; com- 
pared with Quine, Wolterstorff’s nominalist is a 
full-blown Platonist. 

But, labels aside, there is a genuine difficulty in 
the view Wolterstorff defends. He wants to claim 


that abstract particulars enter into quality-classes 


with the physical objects that possess them; and on 
his account, things belonging to a single quality- 
class are similar, But does it even make sense to say, 
for example, that the redness of my shirt and the 
shirt itself are similar? The difficulty lies in specify- 
ing how they are similar; there would appear to be ` 
nothing we could say about the two things that 
would justify the claim that they are similar. 
Possibly, Wolterstorff would want to say that they 
are both red; but surely this is wrong; for pace 
Plato, the redness of my shirt is not itself red. 

The only fully developed nominalistic account to 
appear in recent years is found in the writings of 


19 Thompson distinguishes between Platonic entities and abstract entities (things like numbers, colors, etc.). In an earlier 
paper, “Abstract Entities,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 69 (1960), pp. 331-354, he argues that as regards abstract entities, to 
be is to be an element in a system. In the present paper, he allud es to this criterion and construes it as establishing that abstract 
entities present no real problem for the nominalist. Commitment to the existence of an abstract entity need not involve more 
than commitment to the existence of a certain system (e.g., elementary arithmetic or color theory). 


28 Ths Philosophical Review, vol. 69 (1960), pp. 183-200. 
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Wilfrid Sellars. In “Grammar and Existence: A 
Preface to Ontology,” Sellars argues that logic and 
mathematics do not commit us to the existence of 
abstract entities.*! The fact that both involve quan- 
tification over variables of higher levels than in- 
dividual variables is not decisive. Accordirg to 
Sellars, Quine’s dictum, “To be is to be the value of 
a bound variable,” rests on a misinterpretation of 
the logic of quantification. The existential quanti- 
fier is existence-involving only in a narrow range of 
cases; and, Sellars argues, the relevant quantifica- 
tions in logic and mathematics are not among 
these.* 

In the same paper, Sellars argues that ordinary 
talk about meaning is ontologically neutral. The 
Platonist claims that talk about meaning commits 
us to the existence of abstract entities; but accord- 
ing to Sellars, this is to misconstrue what we do 
when we state the meaning of a word. ‘Talk about 
meaning generally conforms to the translation 
rubric, expressed by the schema 


‘__” (in L) means... 


Thus, “ “Dreieckig’ (in German) means trian- 
gular.” Using the translation rubric, we do not 
refer to abstract entities of any kind; we merely 
exhibit the use of a word (here, “Dreieckig”) by 
using, not mentioning, another word (here, “tri- 
angular”) with presumably the same use.*® 

Sellars would agree with philosophers like 
Shwayder and Wolterstorff that the major obstacle 
to nominalism is presented by abstract singular 
terms. He feels, however, that in many contexts the 
use of abstract singular terms is non-problematic. 
Frequently we use abstract terms merely by way of 
abbreviation. In such contexts, what we say by 
using abstract singular terms could just as well be 
said by using only concrete forms. ‘Thus, “‘tri- 
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angularity” in ‘“Triangularity implies having three 
sides” presents no real problem for the nominalist; 
for, according to Sellars, the sentence in which it 
appears is simply another way of saying that if any- 
thing is a triangle, it has three sides. 

Sometimes abstract singular terms enter into 
talk about exemplification. Thus, we might say 
that some object exemplifies triangularity. Sellars is 
one of the few nominalists (possibly the only one) to 
grant the truth of such remarks; but as he argues in 
“Naming and Saying,” talk about exemplification 
is merely another way of talking about the truth of 
sentences, Thus, “x exemplifies triangularity”’ is 
analyzed as ‘““Triangularity is true of x°’; and this, 
in turn, becomes ‘That x is triangular is true,”?4 

In some of their uses, however, abstract singular 
terms cannot be disposed of so easily. We say, for 
example, that triangularity is a quality and that 
mankind is a class. In such cases, we have what 
might be called essential occurrences of abstract 
singular terms. In an essential occurrence, an 
abstract singular term functions as subject; but it 
seems impossible to construe the expression as a 
stand-in for one or more concrete terms. What we 
say about the thing designated by the subject is 
something that can be correctly said only about an 
object that is, in a quite straightforward sense, an 
abstract entity. 

In “Abstract Entities” Sellars attempts to deal 
with essential occurrences of abstract singulars,?® 
He wants to claim that, in essential occurrences, 
abstract singular terms signify what he calls lin- 
guistic types. A linguistic type is a word “construed 
as a kind or sort which is capable of realization or 
embodiment in different linguistic materials.” Qua 
kind or sort, it exhibits the linguistic role that ex- 
pressions from historically different languages can 
have in common. Thus, “dreieckig’ and “trian- 


al Mind, vol. 6g (1960), pp. 499-533; also found in Science, Perception, and Reality, op. cit., ch. VIII. 


i Very generally, S 


cellars’ rejection of Quine’s criterion of ontological commitment hasi its source in Sellars’ unwillingness to 


accept a referential interpretation of quantification. It is not altogether clear whether Sellars is a substitutionalist, but he does 
think it a mistake to read the existential quantifier in the traditional way as “There exists. .. .” He suggests instead that we read 
the quantifier as “Some. . .”; and he contends that this is the proper reading regardless of the style of variable bound by the 
quantifier. Nevertheless, he wants to say that the existential quantifier does play the role of ascribing existence in those cases 
where the variables it binds take as their values singular terms. Sellars’ inclination to call linguistic expression the values of 
variables leads one to believe that he is an out-and-out substitutionalist. My doubts about the label are due to some negative 
remarks I have heard Sellars make about the appropriateness of the term. 

#3 For further discussion of this and other topics central to the realism-nominalism debate, see Sellars’ Science and Metaphysics 
(London, 1968). Although this book provides a synthesis of Sellars’ views on a wide variety of topics, it tends to be very difficult 
reading and is best approached only after one has an acquaintance with some of Sellars’ earlier papers. 

34 The proposed translation might be contested on the grounds that it makes reference to a proposition and is not, therefore, 
completely nominalistic. Sellars would argue, I think, that propositions can be handled by the method of linguistic types, 
described in the following paragraphs. 

%5 The Review of Metaphysics, vol. 16 (1963), pp. 627-671; also reprinted as ch. TX of Sellars’ Philosophical Ba a (linois, 
1967). 
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gular” are different realizations of one and the 
same linguistic type. Sellars uses a dotting device 
for referring to linguistic types. “‘Dreieckig’” and 
“triangular,” he tells us, are both ‘triangular:s; 
they both realize the linguistic type, the -trian- 
gular-. It is this linguistic type that the abstract 
singular term “‘triangularity” signifies, so that in 
an essential occurrence, “triangularity” is synony- 
mous with “the -triangular:.” 

One might object that Sellars has merely 
replaced one kind of abstract object for another; 
for if linguistic types have different realizations, 
different embodiments, then surely they are to be 
reckoned universals. Sellars’ contention, however, 
is that “the ‘triangular’ does not signify a 
universal; it is rather what he calls a distributive 
singular term. It functions in the way “the lion” 
functions in ‘“The lion is tawny.” Here, we are not 
referring to the universal, the lion; for while ‘“The 
lion is tawny” is true, “The universal, the lion, is 
tawny,” if intelligible at all, is false. 

But what is a distributive singular term? Accord- 
ing to Sellars, to use an expression of the form “‘the 
K” as a distributive singular term is not to refer to 
something over and above the things that are X's; 
it is rather to make a logically necessary statement 
about all X’s. Thus, all ‘sentences of the form “The 
K is F” (where “the K” functions as a distributive 
singular term) are reducible to sentences of the 
form “All X’s are necessarily F.” Thus, to speak 
of the triangular- is not to speak of something over 
and above expressions that are ‘triangulars; it is 
simply to make a necessary claim about all ‘those 
expressions in historically different languages which 
play the role that “triangular” plays in our lan- 


guage. 

This analysis, however, disposes of only half of 
our original difficulty. We were concerned with 
sentences like ““Triangularity is a quality” and 
“Mankind is a class.” The terms “triangularity”’ 
and “mankind” are, on Sellars account, ways of 
referring to ‘triangulars and man's; but what of 
the expressions “quality” and “class” as they 
appear in these sentences? Here Sellars appro- 
priates Carnap’s talk of quasi-syntactical sentences. 
Our examples are sentences in the material mode; 
but actually, they are remarks about the syntax of 
triangulars and ‘man's; this is brought out, 
Sellars contends, when we translate them into the 
formal mode. ‘“Triangularity is a quality” becomes 
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“The ‘triangular: is an adjective” and this, in turn, 
becomes “All -triangular-s are necessarily adjec- 
tives.” In similar fashion, “Mankind is a class” 
becomes “The man’ is a common noun” and, 
finally, “All ‘man's are necessarily common 
nouns.” 

Unfortunately, Sellars is never clear about the 
force of his nominalism. Sometimes it appears that 
his analyses are meant to capture existing synony- 
mies; but in other contexts Sellars seems to find the 
notion of strict translation too confining and speaks 
instead of reconstructing language along nominal- 
ist lines. Clearly, these are two quite different 
things; and unless we know which of these aims is, 
in the final analysis, operative, we can hardly assess 
the particular moves in Sellars’ account. 

Aside from this difficulty, Sellars’ notion of a 
linguistic type .is troublesome. For one thing, 
Sellars appears to have Quine’s remarks about the 
indeterminacy of translation to contend with; for 
certainly, one consequence of Quine’s arguments is 
that it is impossible to identify linguistic roles across 
languages in the way Sellars claims we can.?”? More 
important, however, is the fact that when we 
eliminate a linguistic type in favor, for example, of 
materially different -triangular-s, we seem to be 
left with a universal, the linguistic role that all 

‘triangular’s have in common. It will not do, of 
course, to suggest that the linguistic role that 
‘triangular:s share is itself susceptible to elimina- 
tion via distributive singular terms; for this pre- 
supposes the introduction of what is also, prima 
facte, a universal, the linguistic role underlying the 
linguistic type, the -linguistic role-. 

Sellars, I suspect, would argue that linguistic 
roles need not be eliminated in this way. He would 
doubtless claim that we can explain all that is in- 
volved in a particular linguistic role by specifying 
what he calls the prescriptive criteria for the use of 
the word in question, by specifying, that is, all the 
moves that can be made in the language-game with 
that word. The difficulty here is that we have no 
guarantee that a specification of prescriptive 
criteria will not involve new universals and that in 
eliminating these, still others will not emerge. 


II. PARTICULARS, SUBSTANCES, AND 
INDIVIDUATION 


In this section I want to examine the cluster of 


* For a criticism of Sellars’ reduction-schema for distributive singular terms, see Wolterstorff’s “On the Nature of Universals,”’ 


discussed earlier in this survey. 


#7 Quine’s views on this topic are expressed in ch. II of Word and Object, op. cit., and ch, I-III of Ontological Relativity, op. cit. 
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problems surrounding the notion of a particular.* 
I shall first deal with the appeal to bare particulars 
found in the writings of Gustav Bergmann and his 
followers; then, I shall examine the work of 
philosophers who want to construe particulars as 
complexes of properties or qualities. In the third 
section I shall discuss the essentialist interpretations 
of particulars found in writers like Plantinga, 
Geach, and Wiggins; and finally, in the fourth 
section, I shall deal with the account of particulars 
provided by Strawson in Individuals. 


A. Bergmann on Individuation 

In all of his writings, Bergmann is critical of 
substance ontologies. According to Bergmann a 
substance ontologist is committed to the view that 
objects can change while remaining numerically 
identical; and identity through change, Bergmann 
argues, is prima facie contradictory.®® The substance 
ontologist is committed to the view that a substance, 
a, both has and has not a certain character, F. To 
eliminate this contradiction, the substance ontol- 
ogist must introduce temporal moments and say 
that a has F at tand a does not have F at t-+-n. Un- 
fortunately, Bergmann claims, the introduction of 
temporal moments violates the Principle of 
Acquaintance. According to that principle an 
ontology must meet the demands of a strict empiri- 
cism; it may posit only such entities as are objects of 
possible acquaintance; but surely, Bergmann con- 
tends, we are never acquainted with non-relational 
temporal moments. 

Bergmann concludes that a sound ontology must 
construe the items out of which our common-sense 
world is constituted as changeless. In his earlier 
writings, Bergmann found in this claim support for 
phenomenalism,. the view that our world is a 
construction of changeless sense-data. He has since 
rejected phenomenalism; but he still maintains that 
whatever we take to be the building-blocks of 
reality, we must construe them as changeless.®° 

When we reach the level of sense-data or their 
non-phenomenological counterparts, we have not 
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yet, in Bergmann’s view, reached the level of onto- 
logical simples. As our discussion of Bergmann on 
universals indicates, the level of simples incor- 
porates talk about individuals and their characters. 
The relevant individuals, of course, are what 
Bergmann calls bare particulars. In his most recent 
book, Realism, Bergmann again presents the case for 
bare particulars; and here, as in his earlier 
writings, the notion of a bare particular is tied to 
considerations about numerical diversity.*! It is 
logically possible, Bergmann contends, that two 
objects have all their non-relational characters in 
common. This implies, he argues, that objects are 
not constituted exclusively by their characters. We 
cannot account for the individuation of objects by 
reference to their relational characters. Admittedly, 
qualitatively identical objects will differ relation- 
ally; but according to Bergmann, relations pre- 
suppose, rather than explain, numerical diversity. 
To account for the possibility of objects agreeing in 
all their non-relational characters, we must grant 
that each object is constituted not only by a set of 
characters, but also by some non-repeatable entity 
(a bare particular) to which we can attribute the 
identity of that object. 

One might wonder whether bare particulars, any 
more than pure temporal moments, are compatible 
with the Principle of Acquaintance; for surely we 
are never acquainted with entities Jacking all 
characters. Bergmann agrees that we never per- 
ceive bare particulars by themselves; we only meet 
with particulars as exemplifying characters; and 
this is connected with what he calls the Principle of 
Exemplification, the claim that particulars are 
never uncharacterized, nor characters unexempli- 
fied. Nevertheless, Bergmann contends that we can 
point to something in perception we can call bare 
particulars. Bergmann’s view is clearly expressed in 
Edwin Allaire’s “Bare Particulars.’’* According to 
Allaire, a bare particular just ts the thing respon- 
sible for the individuation of objects alike in all 
their non-relational characters; it just ts the carrier 
of numerical difference; but then, in being 


t For a general account of the problems considered in this section, see Michael Loux, “Particulars and Their Individuation,”” 
in Universals and Particulars, op. cit. See also Douglas Long, “Particulars and Their Qualities,” The Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 18 


Sep pp. 193-206. 
See ch. 


XI and XIV of Meaning and Existence, op. cit., ch. V of Logic and Reality, op. cit., and ch. VI of Realism, op. cit. For 
discussions of Bergmann’s views here, see Reinhardt Grossman, “Particulars and Time,” Essays i in Ontology and John Kearns, 
“Substance and Time,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 67 (1970), pp. 277-289. 


80 For Bergmann’s account of his rejection of ee 
31 See especially ch. IV of Realism, op. cit. 


enalism, see “Realistic Postscript” in Logie and Reality, op. cit. 


oa Philosophical Studias, vol. 14 (1963), pp. 1-8. This paper spawned an interesting controversy. V. C. Chappel (“Particulars 


Re-Clothed,” ibid., vol. 15 [1964], p pp. 60-64), criticized Allaire’s account and suggested that bare 


particulars are 


unnecessary as 
individuators since space and time suffice to individuate qualitatively indistmguishable objects, Allaire responded (“Another 
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acquainted with numerically different objects ex- 
emplifying the same non-relational characters, 
Allaire argues, we are go ipso acquainted with bare 


But there is a difficulty here. As the Principle of 
Exemplification makes clear, bare particulars are 
not merely the carriers of numerical diversity; they 
are also the items which, in the final analysis, 
exemplify characters. Considered in this light, 
Bergmann’s notion of bare particulars seems less 
compatible with his empiricist criterion of ontol- 
ogy. The proponent of the Principle of Acquaint- 
ance may agree with Bergmann and Allaire that we 
are acquainted with bare particulars as carriers of 
numerical identity; but he will likely challenge the 
claim that we are acquainted with bare particulars 
qua possessors of characters; and here he will 
merely be echoing Bergmann’s contention that per- 
ception has as its object a quale, never a quid. What 
is needed is an argument to support the claim that 
the items responsible for the individuation of 
objects are also the items exemplifying the 
characters we associate with those objects; but as 
far as I can tell, Bergmann never presents such an 

ent, 

The difficulty goes beyond the Principle of 
Acquaintance, It is not simply that experience 
does not reveal bare substrata to be the carriers of 
characters. The further question is whether we can 
even make sense of the notion of an unqualified 
possessor of qualities. In “Particulars,” Wilfrid 
Sellars argues that Bergmann’s view is contra- 
dictory,#* Sellars invites us to translate into the 
symbolism of Principia Mathematica the claim that 
whatever exemplifies a character 1s itself bare. The 
result, he contends, is an out-and-out contradiction: 


(Wx) { LY) (¥x)]> [— E4) (¢x)1} . 


Similarly, Bergmann’s attack on substance ontol- 
ogies is problematic. Bergmann’s remarks on 
change and time are deeply rooted in his Ideal 
Language method. Why, for example, must the 
substance ontologist construe time as a series of non~ 
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relational moments? Bergmann’s answer is that 
this is the only account of time which, in con- 
formity with the syntax of the Ideal Language, 
enables the substance ontologist to eliminate the 
contradiction inherent in change; and it is the 
syntax of the Ideal Language which proves central 
in the argument. Assuming that Bergmann is right 
on this point, the philosopher operating from out- 
side Bergmann’s system is likely to be impressed less 
with the inadequacies of substance ontologies than 
with the inadequacies of Bergmann’s Ideal Lan- 
guage. If the syntax of a language is such that it 
permits us to say what we mean about change only 
if we assume an untenable view about time, then, 
we want to say, that language is hardly one that is 
“ideal”? for all philosophical purposes. 


B. “Clusters? and “Bundles” 

Probably the most persistent critic of Bergmann’s 
account of individuation is Herbert Hochberg. 
According to Hochberg, the bare particular 
analysis cannot, in any way, be reconciled with the 
Principle of Acquaintance.®4 On the contrary, the 
strict empiricist must claim that objects are merely 
complexes of universals, “bundles” or “‘clusters”’ of 
characters. Hochberg’s main contention is that a 
view of this sort can handle difficulties about 
individuation at least as well as the bare particular 
analysis. In “Things and Qualities,” Hochberg 
argues that complexes of universals are individu- 
ated of and by themselves.2® He claims that bare 
particulars are posited merely to provide the ontol- 
ogist with entities whose numerical diversity 
requires no further explanation. Supposedly, they 
do not differ “in anything; they simply differ.” But 
why not hold, Hochberg asks, that complexes of 
characters are the sorts of things that do not differ 

“in anything,” but “simply differ”? 

In “Things and Descriptions” Hochberg pre- 
sents a rather different account.3® There he 
contends that relations individuate. Numerical 
difference among objects alike in all their non- 
relational features has its source in the various 


Look at Bare Particulars,” ibid., vol. 16 (1965), pp. 16-21) with the claim that differences in spatio-temporal location them- 
selves presuppose numerical diversity and, therefore, bare particulars, a claim which J. W. Meiland criticized in “Do Relatives 
Individuate P” ibid., vol. 17 (1966), pp. 65—69. The controversy closed with Allaire’s brief response, “Relations and the Problem 


of Individuation,”’ id, vol. 19 (1968), pp. 61—63. 
33 Philosophy and 


Phenomenological Research, vol. 1§ (1952), pp. 184-199; reprinted as ch. IX of Science, Perception, and Reality, 
hilosophical 


op. cit. A similar argument is found in Jonathan Bennett, “Substance, Reality, and Primary Qualities,” American P 


Ere , vol. 2 (1965), pp. 1-17 
See Herbert 


Hochberg’s “Ontology and Acquaintance,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 17 (1966), pp. 49-45. 


38 Herbert Hochberg, “Things and Qualities” appeared in W. H. Capitan and D. D. Merrill, Metaphysics and 


(Pittsburgh, 1964). 


Explanation 


8 “Things and Descriptions,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 3 (1966), pp. 39-47. 
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relations obtaining among such objects. Hochberg 
agrees with Bergmann that relations presuppose 
numerical diversity; but he claims that the 
dependence may operate in both directions. 
Admittedly, relations can hold only between 
numerically distinct objects; but it may also be that 
numerical diversity, in turn, presupposes the exis- 
tence of one or more relations. 

Although critical of the appeal to bare partic- 
ulars, Hochberg finds certain features of Berg- 
mann’s ontology indispensable. Thus, he denies 
that particulars are mere heaps of universals. One 
must postulate, he argues, a structural tie or con- 
nection (analogous to Bergmann’s nexus of exem- 
plification) among the various characters consti- 
tuting an object. This tie accounts for the unity or 
connexity we find in objects and enables us to 
explain why some logically consistent sets of 
characters actually constitute objects, while others 
do not.” Further, Hochberg’s objects, like Berg- 
mann’s, are changeless. Change involves an altera- 
tion in the characters associated with an object; 
but since objects just are these characters, change 
necessarily yields a numerically different object. 

An interesting feature of Hochberg’s account is 
his analysis of reference. It is frequently claimed 
that a “bundle” theorist is forced to construe most 
of our ordinary talk about objects as analytic. If an 
object just is a complex of characters, then to know 
which object is being referred to, a person must 
know in advance all of the characters that can be 
truly predicated of that object. But if this is true, 
no character could ever be truly, yet non-tautol- 
ogously, applied to an object. Hochberg denies 
that this is a real consequence of his view. In 
“Things and Qualities’ he focuses on proper 
names, Proper names, he contends, are not mere 
labels for lists of characters. Indeed, they have no 
meaning at all, only a reference; nor is the refer- 
ential connection between name and object 
effected by means of an object’s characters; the 
connection is immediate, Thus, a true subject- 
predicate proposition in which a proper name func- 
tions as subject is not analytic; a person can under- 
stand the proposition and know which object it is 
about, without knowing in advance that it is true. 

In “Things and Descriptions” Hochberg deals 
with propositions in which we refer to objects by 
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means of definite descriptions. In a proposition of 
this sort, we pick out an object as the thing which 
has F, G, H, etc. ; we focus on such characters as are 
jointly sufficient for uniquely identifying the 
object. Since relations individuate, the relevant 
characters will be only some of the many characters 
exemplified by an object. Thus, we can go on and 
ascribe to an object so described other characters; 
and the resulting propositions will be synthetic. 
But, Hochberg argues, propositions in which we 
identify an object by a definite description and then 
ascribe to it one or more of the characters intro- 
duced in that description will also be synthetic. 
Certainly, propositions of this sort will be redun- 
dant; but since they incorporate a definite descrip- 
tion in the role of grammatical subject, they are 
really only disguised existential propositions and, 
therefore, cannot be analytic. 

Like Hochberg, Neil Wilson (“Substances with- 
out Substrata”) is critical of the notion of a bare 
particular.** As Wilson interprets the doctrine, the 
proponent of substrata is committed to the view 
that objects are what they are regardless of the 
properties they possess. In refutation of this claim, 
Wilson asks us to imagine a world like ours in all 
respects except that all of the properties of Marc 
Antony belong to Julius Caesar and vice versa. If 
the doctrine of substrata were correct, the resulting 
world would be different from ours; but, according 
to Wilson, the imagined world would, in no way, 
diffe: from our own world; it would not represent a 
new possibility—the substrata theory must be 
wrong. 

Wilson is more sympathetic with the view that 
objects are merely “bundles” of properties. The 
“bundle” theorist, he contends, is right in constru- 
ing the identity of objects as dependent upon the 
properties they possess; and in this connection, 
Wilson defends Leibniz’ Identity of Indiscernibles, 
the principle that no two objects can exhibit the 
same set of properties. But, in the final analysis, 
Wilson finds the bundle analysis unsatisfactory. For 
one thing, the bundle theorist is committed to the 
view that objects cannot remain numerically 
identical through change; and Wilson, unlike 
Hochberg, thinks that this is too great a price to 
pay. Further, the “bundle” theorist wants to 
construe properties as concrete, as independent 


37 The question of the relations holding among the qualities of an object is considered by Haig Khatchadourian in “Objects 


and Qualities,” American Phi 


Quarterly, vol. 6 (1969), pp. 109-115. He contends that it is incorrect to speak of relations 


here.-The consequences for the “bundle” theorist should be obvious 
88 Tha Review of Metaphysics, vol. 12 (1959), pp. 521-539. For a discussion of Wilson’ 8 AEE see A, N. Prior, “Identifiable 
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existents having an identity all their own; but 
according to Wilson, neither objects nor their 
qualities are concrete in this sense. It is only facts 
that are what they are independently of other 
things. But is each individual fact concrete? 
Wilson thinks not; atomism, he contends, must 
give way to some form of Absolute Idealism. In the 
end, only a very large number of facts, possibly the 
totality of facts, constitutes a concrete existent. 

Wilson’s position, then, is not a version of the 
“bundle” theory; but, apart from the account 
presented by Hochberg, it is about the closest 
approximation to the “bundle” theory to be found 
in recent literature. Historically (although not 
logically), the “bundle” theory has been associated 
with Phenomenalism; and the decline, in recent 
years, of the latter view-has left the former position 
with almost- no proponents. Indeed, even A. J. 
Ayer, who earlier construed the bundle theory as 
obviously correct (“The Identity of Indiscern- 
ibles”), has become more cautious.*® In “Names 
and Descriptions,” Ayer argues that our language, 
as it stands, implies an ontology of Lockean sub- 
strata.4° He seems to think that it is possible to 
construct a language free of this commitment; but 
even this, he argues, would not warrant adherence 
to the view that objects are simply “bundles” of 
properties. The “bundle” analysis commits one to 
the Identity of Indiscernibles; and Ayer is now 
willing to question (as he earlier was not) the truth 
of that principle. 

Technical difficulties aside, it is not surprising 
that philosophers have been reluctant to adopt 
some version of the “bundle” theory. On that 
theory, ordinary objects are constructions out of 
qualities; the difficulty with this claim is that many 
of the qualities involved in the proposed con- 
struction would appear to be object-laden them- 
selves. G. E. M. Anscombe argues persuasively for 
this point in “Substance.” 4 She grants that some 
of the qualities associated with a substance are not 
substance-involving; 1.e., they do not presuppose 
the concept of substance. According to Miss 
Anscombe, most of Locke’s secondary qualities are 
of this sort. Thus, there could be a patch of color 
which did not constitute the surface of any physical 
object. However, secondary qualities are not, by 


29 Included in Ayer’s Philosophical Essays (London, 1953). 
40 Found in Ayer’s The Concept of a Person (London, 1964). 
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themselves, sufficient for the construction of our 
substance-concepts. We need other qualities; and 
these, Miss Anscombe argues, are not logically 
independent of the notion of substance. Thus, 
qualities like malleability and melis at 44°C are 
substance-involving. ‘These qualities can be instan- 
tiated only as the qualities of this or that physical 
substance. But surely, she concludes, it would be 
absurd to construe qualities like these as items out 
of which our substance-concepts are constructed; 
they already presuppose those concepts. 


C. Essentialism and Identity 

Some philosophers have wanted to distinguish 
between properties which are essential and prop- 
erties which are only accidental to a particular. 
Very generally, the distinction is as follows: while 
an object can change with respect to its accidental 
properties, its essential properties are inseparable 
from the object; to lose one of them is to become 
numerically a different object. Essentialists (as 
proponents of this distinction are called) have, 
almost without exception, been critical of the two 
sorts of accounts of particulars we have so far 
examined. Against proponents of bare particulars, 
essentialists have argued that bare substrata can 
never function as logical subjects; the ultimate 
subjects of predication, they argue, are particulars 
essentially characterized. In opposition to the 
“bundle” theorist’s radical denial of identity 
through change, essentialists have argued that 
where only accidental properties are involved, 
particulars can and do change while remaining 
numerically the same. 

. Essentialists, however, have disagreed among 
themselves about the nature of essential properties. 
Some (Leibniz, for example and probably Scotus) 
have spoken of individual essences, essences pecu- 
liar to particular objects; whereas others (most 
notably, philosophers in the Aristotelian tradition) 
have argued that essences are always general, 
common to all the members of a kind or sort. 

In recent philosophy, the Leibnizian tradition is 
represented by Alvin Plantinga. In “World and 
Essence,” he defends a notion of individual essence 
that is equally as rich as Leibniz’ notion of haec- 
ceity or complete individual concept.“ Before ex- 


4 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume XXXVITI (1964), pp. 69—78. For a discussion of Miss 
Anscombe’s paper see Stephan Körner, “Substance,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume XXXVIII 
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amining that paper, however, I want to look ai the 
defense of essentialism presented in Ged and Other 
Minds.*® Here, Plantinga does not defend any 
particular version of essentialism; he is concerned 
with the more general task of clarifying the distinc- 
tion between essential and accidental propecties. 
His claim is that we can explicate the notion.of a 
necessary or essential property (de re necessity) in 
terms of the less problematic notion of necessity at 
work in talk about propositions (de dicto necessity). 
We can say that a property, P, is essential to an 
individual, x, if and only if x has P and the proposi- 
tion x lacks P is necessarily false.“ 

Plantinga argues, however, that this characteri- 
zation is adequate only if we place certain restric- 
tions on the substituend sets of the variables ‘x’ 
and ‘P’. In its unrestricted form, the characteri- 
zation forces us to construe properties as both 
accidental and essential to one and the same 
object.*5 Thus, “Seven lacks the property of being 
prime” is necessarily false; being prime is a proverty 
essential to seven. Now, suppose that seven is 
Quine’s favorite number. Applying the criterion, 
being prime turns out to be accidental to seven; for 
while “‘Quine’s favorite number lacks the property 
of being prime” is false, it is not necessarily false. 
The difficulty here lies in our ability to refer to the 
number seven in a variety of ways. The same 
difficulty can arise in the case of the property being 
prime. Thus, suppose being prime is the property that 
Quine is now thinking of. Again, the criterion 
forces us to construe being prime as accidental to 
seven; for “Seven lacks the property Quine is now 
thinking of” does not express a necessary falsehood. 

According to Plantinga, the renegade labels are 
all definite descriptions; if we limit the substituend 
sets of the variables ‘x’ and ‘P’ appearing in the 
original characterization to proper names, the 
characterization works.4* But, then, taking the 
criterion, as restricted in this way, we can accom- 
modate cases where properties and/or the objects 
possessing them are identified by definite descrip- 
tions. We can say: a property, P, is essential to an 


43 God and Other Minds (Ithaca, 1967). 
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object, x, if and only if (1) x has P and the proposi- 
tion x lacks P (where the substituend sets of ‘x’ and 
‘P’ contain only proper names) is necessarily - 
false or (2) x has P and there is an object, y, and a 
property, P’, such that x is identical with y and P is 
identical with P’ and P” is an essential property of 
J in the sense of (1). 

In “World and Essence,” Plantinga’s approach 
is quite different. Appropriating the modal logi- 
cian’s talk about possible worlds, he claims that a 
property is essential to an object just in case that 
object has the property in every possible world in 
which it exists. Some properties, Plantinga claims, 
are trivially essential; thus, every object in every 
possible world has the property of being colored if 
red. Other properties are essential to some objects, 
while accidental to others; being Socrates or Greek, for 
example, is essential to Socrates, but accidental to 
Plato and Aristotle. Still other properties—being 
Socrates or Plato, for example—are essential to all 
the objects possessing them. 

In addition to these kinds of essential properties, 
there is for each object, Plantinga argues, an haec- 
ceity or individual essence, a property which (1) is 
essential to the object in question, (2) is possessed 
only by that object, and (3) entails all of the other 
properties essential to that object. Thus, Socrates 
has Socrates-tdenitiy. (1) This property is essential to 
Socrates—there is no possible” world in which 
Socrates both exists and lacks this property; (2) no 
object distinct from Socrates has, in any possible 
world, Socrates-identiiy; (3) the property entails all 
of Socrates’ other essential properties—there is no 
possible world in which Socrates has Socrates- 
identity but lacks one or more of his other essential 
properties. 

Plantinga, however, wants to go much further 
than this. He wants to say, with Leibniz, that an 
Omniscient Being could, by reflecting on Socrates’ 
essence, “read off” all of Socrates’ properties, both 
accidental and essential, Suppose, for example, that 
Socrates actually was snub-nosed in the real world. 
Being snub-nosed will doubtless be accidental to 


44 An expanded version of this account is found in Plantinga’s “De Re et De Dicto, Nous, vol. 3 (1969), pp. 235-258. 
45 This difficulty is doubtless familiar to most readers. It is raised by Quine in a variety of places. Ses, for example, Word and 
Object, op. cit., Sect. XLI. See Hugh Chandler, “Essence and Accident,” Analysis, vol. 26 (1966), pp. 185-188 for a rather 


different treatment of the difficulty. 


t In the interests of space, I oversimplify here. Plantinga does not hold that properties have proper names in the way 
persons, for example, do. There are, however, labels for properties (e.g., “courage’’) that are neither definite descriptions nor 
equivalent to such. It is these labels that are to be included in the relevant substituted sets, Further, Plantinga realizes that many 
objects lack proper names and many properties, uniquely referring labels of a non-descriptive sort. In God and Other Minds, 
op. cit., he does not make much of this point; but in “De Re sit De Dicto,” of. cit., his characterization of essential properties is 
explicitly formulated to handle unnamed objects and ‘abel-less properties. 
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Socrates; but, Plantinga argues, being snub-nosed in 
the actual world is not accidental to him. ‘There is no 
world in which Socrates both exists and lacks this 
second-level property; and qua essential to him, 
the property of being snub-nosed in the actual 
world is entailed by Socrates’ individual essence. 
But we could take any property of Socrates and, in 
the same way, derive from it a property that is 
essential to Socrates and, therefore, entailed by his 
essence. Consequently, for any property, P, and any 
world, W, God could infer from Socrates’ essence 
that Socrates has or has not Pin W. However, God 
also knows which world is the actual world, so that, 
Plantinga concludes, He is able to “read off” all of 
the properties Socrates possesses in the actual 
world—accidental as well as essential.*’ 

In the writings of P. T. Geach, we find a version 
of essentialism that falls within the Aristotelian 
tradition of common or general essences. Very 
roughly, Geach’s view is that nothing can function 
as an object of reference unless it is possible to 
specify in general terms (i.e., terms appropriate to 
other things as well) the kind of thing the object is. 
More often than not, Geach presents his version of 
essentialism in the linguistic mode. In Reference and 
Generality and Mental Acts, he argues that a neces- 
sary condition for the correct use of a proper name 
is the ability to specify some count-noun true of the 
object bearing the name. Geach’s count-nouns 
are expressions like “man” and “dog”; essentially, 
they are Strawson’s sortal terms. Besides furnishing 
us with principles for enumerating objects, they 
provide a classification of objects by indicating the 
kinds or sorts to which objects can belong. Count- 
nouns, Geach wants to say, tle proper names to 
their referents. Proper names are meant to be used 
repeatedly; but if I am to use a proper name cor- 
rectly on different occasions, I must know whether 
or not the object I am referring to is the object 
bearing the relevant proper name. To know this is 
to know that a statement of numerical identity (a 
statement of the form “‘x is the same as y”) is true. 
But, Geach argues, the claim that two things are 
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the same is incomplete. To fill in the claim, one 
must answer the question, “Same what?”; and, 
according to Geach, it is only by means of count- 
nouns that one can do this. 

The talk about proper names, then, is really sub- 
sidiary. The key issue is Geach’s claim that state- 
ments of the form ‘“‘x is the same as y” are incom- 
plete. But why are they incomplete? The reason, 
Geach argues, is that identity is relative, relative to 
the count-noun one specifies. It is possible, he 
claims, for an object, x, and an object, y, to be the 
same F, but different G.$ Thus, the mayor of 
Loogootie is the same man as the president of the 
Chickasaw County Board, but a different official 
personage. Similarly, what I bathed in today and 
what I bathed in yesterday are the same river, but 
not the same water. But since identity is relative in 
this way, I can hardly know what is being asserted 
by the bare claim that x is the same as y. I need to 
know the count-noun under which x and » are 
being judged identical. 

It should be clear that Geach’s account is in- 
compatible with traditional accounts of identity. If, 
as Geach argues, identity is relative to the count- 
noun specified, then we must, among other things, 
reject the principle known as Leibniz’ Law. Sup- 
pose that some object, x, and some object, », are the 
same F; their identity under ‘F’ does not guaran- 
tee that whatever is true of one is true of the other. 
They might, despite their identity as F’s, be 
different G’s; and, then, it will be false, for example, 
to say of y what can be truly said of x—that it is the 
same G as x. 

In his review of Reference and Generality, Quine 
roundly criticizes Geach on this point.®° Logic, he 
argues, requires an absolute notion of identity, one 
conforming to Leibniz’ Law. In a similar vein, 
David Wiggins (Identity and Spatio-Temporal Con- 
iinutty) complains that if we follow Geach in 
rejecting Leibniz’ Law, we no longer have a justi- 
fication for the substitution of identicals in deduc- 
tive contexts, nor do we leave ourselves with any- 
thing more than the bare notions of reflexivity, 


4” For further discussion of topics central to Plantinga’s account, see Roderick Chisholm, “Identity Through Possible Worlds,” 
Nous, vol. 1 (1967), pp. 1-8; Jaakko Hintikka, ‘Individuals, Possible Worlds, and Epistemic Logic, Nous, voL 1 (1967), pp. 


33-83; Leonard Linsky, ‘ 


‘Reference, Essentialism, and Modality, ” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 66 (1969), pp. 687-700; 


Purtill, “About Identity Through Possible Worlds,” Nous, vol. 2 (1968), pp. 87-89. 
i See ch. IT of Reference and Gensrality (Ithaca, 1962) and ch. XVI of Mental Acts (London, 1957). This theme is also developed 
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Anscombe’s, one finds the view 


4 Again, I oversimplify here. It is not simply that an object, x, and an object, 7, might be the same F and different G’s: they 
might be the same F, with one of them being a G and the other, not only not the same G, but not a G at all. 
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transitivity, and symmetry to define the concept of 
identity. 5+ 

Wiggins distinguishes two claims: (1) the claim 
that statements of the form “x is the same as y” 
requires a count-noun to complete their sense and 
(2) the claim that identity is relative to the count- 
noun specified. Wiggins rejects (2), but defends (1), 
thereby accepting a form of essentialism while pre- 
serving Leibniz’ Law. His attack on (2) involves a 
painstaking analysis of cases where we seem to have 
an x and a » identical under one count-noun, but 
different under another. In all cases but one, 
Wiggins claims to show that examples purporting 
to conform to Geachian identity actually fail to do 
so. The only real counter-example to Leibniz’ Law 
is provided by the doctrine of the ‘Trinity. Accord- 
ing to that doctrine, three individuals are one and 
the same God, but numerically different Persons. 
Wiggins argues, however, that since in all other 
contexts identity conforms to the Leibnizian 
model, we have no option but to reject the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

Nonetheless, Wiggins maintains that an essen- 
tialist interpretation of identity-statements is cor- 
rect. His own defense of that interpretation is 
limited to identity-statements involving material 
bodies. According to Wiggins, to say that two 
material objects, x and _y, are identical is to say that 
if one traces them through space and time, he finds 
them to coincide. Spatio-temporal coincidence, 
however, is a “purely formal notion” : there can be 
no such thing as a general account of what it is for 
two material objects to coincide in space and time. 
Consequently, Wiggins argues, claims to the effect 
that a material object, x, and a material object, 9, 
are the same require completion, completion by 
means of terms which make it possible for us to 
know what spatio-temporal coincidence is for x and 
y. Such terms, Wiggins argues, are count-nouns or 
sortal terms. 5? 

In a paper entitled “Identity,” Geach attempts 
to answer his critics.53 His main contention is that 
the account of identity provided by Leibniz’ Law 
and its converse, the Identity of Indiscernibles, is 
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untenable. He begins by arguing that the pro- 
ponent of Leibnizian identity cannot accept the 
traditional formulation of the two principles. As it 
is often expressed, the conjunction of the two prin- 
ciples reads as follows: an object, x, and an object, 
y, are numerically identical if and only if whatever 
is true of x is true of » and vice versa. But Geach 
contends that to accept this formulation and use 
the locution ‘‘whatever is true of. . .” is to land one~ 
self in “such notorious paradoxes as Grelling’s and 
Richard’s,”” To avoid the semantical paradoxes, 
one must rather say that objects are numerically if 
and only if they are indiscernible with respect to 
their predicates. But even amended in this way, 
Leibnizian or absolute identity encounters diffi- 
culties. Geach asks us to consider a set of objects 
like the following: 


(1) a 
(2) a 


Now, Geach asks us to suppose that there exists a 
language so weak in predicates that it does not 
enable us to distinguish between types of expres- 
sions and their tokens. In that language it will be 
correct to say (provided we accept the amended 
account cf Leibnizian identity) that (1) and (2) are 
identical. But let us further suppose that the lan- 
guage is supplemented in such a way that we can 
make the distinction between types and their 
tokens. When the original language is enriched in 
this way, (1) and (2) turn out to be numerically 
different objects. Thus, the proponent of Leib- 
nizian identity is forced to grant that merely by 
expanding the ideology of a language (its descrip- 
tive resources), objects previously identical become 
diverse; and no Leibnizian, Geach contends, would 
welcome this consequence. 

The proponent of absolute identity might respond 
by saying that when, in the weaker language, we 
make the true claim that (1) and (2) are identical, 
we aren’t speaking of the same objects as when we 
say, in the enriched language, that (1) and (2) are 
different. Geach, however, finds this response un- 
satisfactory. To make this move, he claims, is to 


51 (Oxford, 1967). For a detailed discussion of Wiggins’ book, see Sidney Shoemaker, “Wiggins on Identity,” The Philosophical 
Review, vol. 79 (1970), pp. 529-544. Also see Gerald Vision, “Essentialism and the Sense of Proper Names,” American Philo- 
sophical Quarterly, vol. 7 (1970), pp. 321-83, where both Wiggins’ and Geach’s views are examined. 
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expose oneself to “indecently burgeoning existen- 
tial commitments;”’ it is to multiply entities to the 
point where “the universe . . . shows itself as a 
baroque Meinongian structure.” According to 
Geach, our only option is to reject the concept of 
absolute identity. We must admit instead that 
numerical identity and discernibility with respect 
to predicates are compatible; but this is to grant, 
among other things, Geach’s point that it is pos- 
sible for an object, x, and an object, y, to be the 
same F, but different G’s. 

In “Geach and Relative Identity” Fred Feld- 
man argues that even if sound, Geach’s argument 
does not establish the view that identity is relative 
to the count-noun one specifies. ‘The nub of Geach’s 
argument is contained in his remarks about ex- 
panding ideology. As we expand the ideology of a 
language, statements of identity formerly true turn 
out to be false; but according to Feldman, this only 
commits us to the view that identity 1s, in some way 
relative; it does not commit us to any particular 
account of the relativity. Thus, one could handle 
Geach’s example without rejecting Leibnizian 
identity. One could say that statements of identity 
are relative, not to a count-noun, but rather to a 
language as a whole. On this view, statements of 
the form “‘x is the same as y” would be, as Geach 
suggests, incomplete; but to fill them in, one would 
indicate, not the count-noun governing the iden- 
tity-statement, but the language, against the 
ideology of which the objects are being judged 
identical. Construed in this way, judgments of 
identity would still conform to the model provided 
by Leibniz’ Law and its converse; for objects would 
be numerically identical in a language if and only 
if they were indiscernible with respect to the 
ideology of the language. 

It is interesting how the relativism Feldman 
points to parallels the account of identity found in 
Quine’s “Ontological Relativity.”54 Here, Quine 
argues that questions of identity and difference 
make sense only relative to some background lan- 
guage. The account of identity presented here is 
connected with Quine’s thesis of ontological relativ- 
ity. Essentially, that thesis is the claim that there 
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is no such thing as specifying in any absolute way 
the items comprising the ontology of a language. 
The best we can do, Quine claims, is to identify 
those items relative to the referential base of a 
background language. But, according to Quine, 
“Identity is of a piece with ontology.” If we can 
specify the ontology of a theory only relative to 
some background language, then it is impossible 
to speak of the identity of objects, except as relative 
to some chosen coordinate system, Quine illustrates 
the relativity of identity with an example that is, in 
some respects, like Geach’s. Ifa branch of economic 
theory, which does not distinguish between people 
of the same income, is taken as our background 
language, then, Quine claims, we must construe 
persons who are, in terms of a background language 
with a richer ideology, numerically different, as 
identical. Like Feldman, Quine finds in this sort of 
example no reason for rejecting Leibnizian iden- 
tity. Indeed, Quine defends both Leibniz’ Law and 
the Identity of Indiscernibles (in the sort of 
amended form Geach presents). Although judg- 
ments of identity are always relative to some back- 
ground language, they are always made in con- 
formity with the concept of Leibnizian identity; 
for according to Quine, to say that an object, x, and 
an object, y, are identical, is just to say that x and y 
are indiscernible with respect to the descriptive 
resources of that language. 


D. Strawson on Particulars 

Unquestionably the most influential treatment of 
particulars to appear in recent years is found in the 
first half of Strawson’s Individuals. For Strawson, the 
notion of a particular is extremely broad; it in- 
cludes not only material bodies and persons, but 
also things as diverse as states of consciousness and 
physical processes. His analysis of particulars 
focuses on what he calls particular-identification. 
He is concerned with the machinery our conceptual 
scheme affords us for making uniquely identifying 
references to particulars.®5 

In the most basic kind of case, Strawson claims, 
we refer to a particular in our immediate percep- 
tual environment. Since the particular is within the 
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range of sensible discrimination, it can be identified 
demonstratively, by the use, that is, of pointing and 
the demonstratives “this” and “‘that.’’ More prob- 
lematic is the identification of particulars outside 
this range. According to the Identity of Indiscern- 
ibles (or one version of it), the non-demonstrative 
identification of particulars proceeds by way of 
purely general descriptions.5* Strawson rejects this 
sort of account. No description of a particular in 
terms of purely general predicates (predicates in- 
volving no essential reference to particulars) 
carries with it any logical guarantee that it applies 
to just one individual. No matter how detailed the 
list of purely general predicates, it is always 
possible, Strawson argues, that the description 
formed out of those predicates will apply to several 
different particulars. 

Like Kant, Strawson wants to claim that space 
and time together constitute a. system of relations 
adequate for the purposes of particular-identifica- 
tion. We operate, he tells us, with a unified con- 
ceptual scheme in which every particular is related 
to every other by means of space and time; but a 
consequence of this is that non-demonstrative 
identification can always be tied to demonstrative 
identification. We can always uniquely identify a 
particular outside our immediate perceptual en- 
vironment by specifying its spatio-temporal rela- 
tions to particulars within that environment. 

Particulars can also be reidentified; we can, 
that is, identify a particular as numerically identical 
with a particular encountered earlier. In discussing 
reidentification, Strawson is concerned to under- 
mine Humean scepticism about numerical identity 
through time. We speak of reidentifying parti- 
culars even where there is a break in our observa- 
tion of them; but the fact that our observation of 
particulars is discontinuous, Strawson argues, pro- 
vides no support for Humean scepticism. Indeed, 
it is a condition of our possessing the unified con- 
ceptual scheme we do possess that we ascribe 
numerical identity to objects discontinuously 
observed. If we never did this, there would be no 
question of a single unified scheme; we would have 
instead the notion of many fragmentary, discon- 
tinuous schemes, one for each stretch of uninter- 
rupted observation. But if our experience were of 
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this sort, the sceptic’s doubts about numerical 
identity could never arise. For those doubts to be 
possible, we must have the very sort of unified 
framework the sceptic’s doubts about reidentifica- 
tion call into question. Those doubts, Strawson 
concludes, cannot be other than incoherent. 

Strawson agrees with Aristotle in holding that, 
among particulars, substances (material bodies and 
persons) have ontological primacy. In Strawson’s 
account, this primacy exhibits itself in the role 
substances play in particular-identification. Sub- 
stances, we are told, are the basic particulars of our 
conceptual scheme: the identification of substances 
need not depend upon the identification of non- 
substantial particulars; but were we unable to 
identify substances we could not make all of the 
identifying references we do make to particulars of 
other categories. In support of the claim that 
material bodies and persons are basic particulars, 
Strawson argues as follows: 


It seems that we can construct an argument from the 
premise that identification rests ultimately on location 
in a unitary spatio-temporal framework of four dimen- 
sions, to the conclusion that a certain class of parti- 
culars is basic in the sense I have explained. For that 
framework is not something extraneous to the objects 
in reality of which we speak. If we ask what consti- 
tutes the framework, we must look to those objects 
themselves, or some among them. But not every 
category of particular objects we recognize is com- 
petent to constitute such a framework. The only 
objects which can constitute it are those which can 
confer upon it its own, fundamental characteristics, 
That is to say, they must be three-dimensional objects 
that endure through time. They must also be acces- 
sible to such means of observation as we have; and 
since those means are strictly limited in power, they 
must collectively have enough diversity, richness, 
stability, and endurance to make possible and natural 
just that conception of a single unitary framework 
which we possess. Of the categories of objects which we 
recognize, only those satisfy these criteria which are, 
or possess, material bodies—in a broad sense of the 
expression. (Pp. 28~29.) 


Although Strawson thinks that this argument is 
sound, he finds it “too vague and general.” To 
supplement the argument, he works out a detailed 
account of the ways in which the identification of 


* The Identity of Indiscernibles is a many-faceted principle; or better, there are a number of related principles that go by 
that name. For a discussion of the various formulations and uses of the principle, see Loux’s “Particulars and Their Individu- 
ation,” op. cit. For further discussion of the Identity of Indiscernibles and related issues, see V, C. Chappell, “Sameness and 
Change,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 69 (1960), pp. 351-862; Fred Feldman, “Leibniz and Leibniz’s Law,” The Philosophical 
Review, vol. 79 (1970), pp. 510-522; Robert Muehlmann, “Russell and Wittgenstein on Identity,” The Philosophical Quarterly, 
vol. 19 (1969), pp. 221-230; Douglas Odegard, “Indiscernibles,” The Philosephical Quarterly, vol. 14 (1964), pp. 204-2193. 
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substances is involved in the identification of parti- 
culars of other sorts. There is, he contends, no 
general schema exhibiting the relevant identifi- 
ability~dependence. In some cases, the dependence 
is very direct. Thus, we can identify an individual 
sensation or mental event only by referring to the 
person whose sensation or mental event it is. In 
other cases, the dependence is much weaker. We 
can, for example, refer to a strike or a lock-out 
without referring to any material bodies or per- 
sons; nevertheless, Strawson argues, our ability, in 
general, to identify things like strikes and lock-outs 
presupposes our ability to make identifying refer- 
ences to things like persons, tools, and factories. In 
the case of still other non-substantial particulars, 
there is no dependence at all. Thus, Strawson is 
willing to grant the possibility of constructing a 
series of flashes and bangs such that the identifica- 
tion of the members of the series would, in no way, 
presuppose the ability to identify substances. What 
he is concerned to deny, however, is that partic- 
ulars of this sort could function as the basic 
particulars of a conceptual scheme, in relevant 
respects, like ours.5? 

Strawson claims that his account is a case of 
descriptive rather than revisionary metaphysics; it 
is an attempt “to describe the actual structure of 
our thought about the world”? rather than an 
attempt “to produce a better structure.’5 While 
I tend to be sympathetic with many of Strawson’s 
substantive claims, I find this distinction puzzling. 
Strawson suggests that a large number of historical 
metaphysicians have been revisionists. Admittedly, 
some philosophers (Parmenides, for example) 
would want to label their work revisionary in 
Strawson’s sense; but these philosophers have 
doubtless been in the minority. Philosophers like 
Descartes, Leibniz, and Berkeley (all of whom 
Strawson classifies as revisionists) would probably 
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object to the label. How could one show them 
wrong here? Is it that their systems are bizarre? 
But what is to count as bizarre in a philosophical 
system? Possibly Strawson would say that their 
accounts are incompatible with the layman’s pic- 
ture of the world; but this is to imply that the lay- 
man has a properly philosophical picture, a picture 
that is at the same level as and can, therefore, 
compete with the philosopher’s account. Surely, 
this is a dubious claim. 

The difficulty here is that, by almost any reason- 
able criterion, one man’s descriptivist will turn out 
to be another man’s revisionist. The use of these 
labels presupposes and is relative to what we con- 
strue to be the correct account of the “actual 
structure of our thought about the world.” But, 
then, of course, Strawson’s distinction has, at most, 
polemical value; and Strawson does, in fact, use it 
as a polemical tool. There are contexts (luckily, 
few) where Strawson gives the impression that to 
refute a view, it is sufficient to show it revisionary 
in this or that detail. 

Suppose, however, that we can make some 
minimal sense of the distinction. Why is it that a 
system of revisionary metaphysics is prima facie 
objectionable? In Individuals Strawson claims to be 
providing an account of the most general features 
of our thought about the world, an account af that 
“massive central core of our thinking which knows 
no history.” But is it not at least conceivable that a 
revisionary account would be appropriate here? Is 
it not at least in principle possible that there be 
sound philosophical reasons for supposing that the 
“massive central core of our thinking” is in- 
adequate, confused, or even inconsistent? Strawson 
evidently thinks not. As it turns out, these metho- 
dological claims do not play a central role in 
Strawson’s arguments; and that, I think, is 
fortunate. 
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5’ For an attempt to develop, somewhat along Strawsonian lines, the primacy of material bodies, see W. D. Joske, Material 


Objects (London, 1967). 
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(London, 1967). 


further discussions of this and other topics central to Individuals, see Strawson’s book on Kant, The Bounds of Sense 
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II. INTENTIONS AND INTENDING 


HECTOR-NERI CASTANEDA 


TS S is an essay on practtcal intentions and 
practical intendings. I shall, however, for the 
most part leave the italicized adjective implicit. 
The essay deals with intentions and intendings in 
the sense in which a man is said to have good (or 
bad) intentions, or to perform acts intentionally or 
with a certain intention, or it is said that he merely 
intends to do an action which he is not performing 
at the time in question.1 This is not a proto- 
philosophical essay intent in gathering philo- 
sophical data by means of careful examination of 
the different senses or uses of the variegated locu- 
tions used to attribute intentions or attitudes of 
intending to different persons. It is a fully philo- 
sophical essay that tries to formulate a theory that 
answers three questions about the nature of 
intention and intending. Let me explain my three 
questions: | 

Consider statements made by uttering the 
sentence 


(1) John intends to come.!4 


Such statements attribute to John a psychological 
state or attitude which I shall call intending. But 
those statements present a certain thought content, 
a noema as I shall say, which is the content, or 
“object,” if you wish, of John’s intending. This 
noema is formulated in sentence (1) either by the 
infinitive phrase “John .. . to come” or just by the 
infinitive “to come.” In any case, the full content 
(whatever it may be at this juncture) will be called 
an intention. This terminological decision parallels 
the decision often made to speak of a state (even an 


act) of believing and a content which is called belief. 
Needless to say, the word “intention” is often used 
to refer to the state of intending, just as the word 
“belief” is often used to refer to the state of 
believing. When we say that a man’s belief is true, 
we are, of course, referring to the content, i.e., a 
propositicn or a statement. And we do very much 
the same when we say that a man’s intention is 
good: we are there referring to the content of the 
man’s intending. But perhaps we do refer to his in- 
tending itself? In any case, the ambiguity must be 
dissolved, and my terminology dissolves it. 

Now I can formulate my three problems: 
(A) What exactly are intentions? More specifically : 
Are they, like beliefs, propositions, or are they acts 
(actions), or something else? (B) What is the 
fundamental implicational structure of intentions? 
Is it the same as, or parallel to, the implicational 
structure of propositions? (C) What is the funda- 
mental implicational network in which intendings 
are implanted? Is it the same as, or parallel to, that 
in which believings are implanted ? 

Obviously, these logico-ontological questions are 
crucial tc the philosophy of action or practice and 
lie at the very foundation of moral philosophy. 
Naturally, any theory that answers all three ques- 
tions must be a nuclear part of a general theory of 
practical thinking, or the language of conduct, if 
you wish. This is the case with the theory of in- 
tentions I shall develop in this essay. It is part of a 
general theory of practical thinking that I have 
been expounding in a slow moving train of studies.® 
It was first adumbrated in print in 1960.‘ 


1 Practical intentions are, obviously, contents (or “objects,” if you prefer) of consciousness, more specifically, of the con- 
sciousness realized in practical thinking. Thus, they are special cases of intentions in the more general sense in which by 
Brentano’s thesis of intentionality every mental act or attitude intends an intention. 

1s As George Pitcher reminded me, things other than one’s actions are said to be intended. We say, for instance, “Jones 
intends that it rain” and “Jones intends Mary to come.” They are not studied here. In my views they are not intentions in 
the same sense as one’s intentions to do something, See Section VII below. 

* For an analysis of the goodness of intentions see my “Goodness, Intentions, and Propositions,” in Paul Welsh (ed.), 
Festschrift to Charles Baylis (forthcoming). 

? Besides the essays mentioned in footnote 2 above I should mention: “Imperatives, Decisions, and Oughts: A Logico- 
metaphysical Investigation” in H.-N. Castañeda and George Nakhnikian (eds.), Morality and the Language of Conduct (Detroit, 
Michigan, 1963), pp. 219-300; paperback, 1967), pp. 219-299; “Actions, Imperatives, and Obligations,” Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, vol. 68 (1967), pp. 25-48; and ‘‘On the Semantics of the Ought-to-do,” Synthese, vol. 21 (1970), pp. 449-468. 

4 In my “Outline of a Theory on the General Logical Structure of the Language of Action,” Theoria, vol, 26 (1960), pp. 
151-182, and in the appendix to my “Imperative Reasonings,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 21 (1960), pp. 21-49 
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My answers are, roughly, these: (A.1) inten- 
tions are neither propositions nor actions; (A.2) 
intentions are proposition-like, and in the case of 
sentence (1) above, the intention is expressed by 
the infinitive “John ... to come”; (A.3) intentions 
are first-person prescriptions, for the explanation of 
which see Section IV below; (B.1) the structure of 
intentions is entirely parallel to the structure of 
propositions; (C.1) the structure of intending is 
like that of believing, but not quite parallel in that 
principles of the heredity of intending depend on 
believing. In addition to the theory itself} my main 
contributions here are the arguments for theses 
(A.1) and (B.1). 

To furnish some motivation for the theory to be 
developed, I shall consider some important data that 
have emerged from a recent symposium on the 
structure of intention, i.e., intending. 


I. Some CrucataL DATA 


Intentions have recently received a lot of atten- 
tion. A large amount of excellent data have been 
gathered and used in efforts at mounting theories 
on them as well as in attempts at toppling such 
theories. Both of these activities are masterfully 
illustrated in the three superb papers on the struc- 
ture of intending by Roderick Chisholm, Annette 
Baier, and George Pitcher, respectively, presented 
in a 1970 symposium of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association. The data 
stored in these papers, especially in Annette Baier’s, 
simply have to be accounted for by any adequate 
theory of intention. 

The symposium starts with Chisholm’s attempt 
at analyzing a cluster of concepts which center 
around the idea of intending. Chisholm’s primitive 
concept is neither that of intending nor that of 
intention. It is the concept x brings tt about that p in 
intending to bring it about that q. Both Baier and 
Pitcher take him to task for adopting as primitive a 
concept which from every point of view seems to be 
rather complex: not only does it seem to have as 
constituents the concepts of bringing abcut and in- 
tending, but also these are connected by a per- 
plexing structure expressed with the word “in.” 
Baier and Pitcher take issue with Chisholm on 
several other claims as well. 
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Against the foil of Chisholm’s analysis his critics’ 
discussions do secure some important phenomeno- 
logical data which are criteria of adequacy for any 
theory of intentions. The most important of such 
criteria are: 

Di. There must be a fundamental theory of 
intention that deals with the concept x intends A, 
bereft of superstructures and connections, e.g., like 
those surrounding it in the case of Chisholm’s 
“primitive” concept x brings it about that p in 
intending to bring it about that q. (A. Baier, 650ff; 
Pitcher, 650ff.) 

D2. Intentions are essentially and unavoidably 
first-personal. (A. Baier, 658.) 

Dg. The concept intending to bring about pre- 
supposes the concept intending to do, and must be 
analyzed in terms of it. (A. Baier, 656ff.) 

D4. The “objects” of intending are not states of 
affairs. (A. Baier, 652, 657f.) 

D5. Intentions are not goals or purposes. (A. 
Baier, 651ff.) 


The symposium contains interesting discussions on 
two principles in the logic of intending.® 

These are proto-philosophical data which it 
pleases me to find satisfied, clarified, and orgarized 
in my fundamental theory of intention anc in- 
tending. I call it “fundamental” because it deals 
with the most basic laws governing the structure of 
intentions and intending. Analyses of the more 
complex concepts that concern Chisholm must be 
superimposed on the fundamental theory. At that 
level other criticisms of Chisholm’s proposed 
analyses made by Baier and Pitcher must be 
examined. However, this will not be attempted in 
this essay. 


II. INTENTIONS, ACTIONS, AND PROPOSITIONS 


Since we are not dealing with the contents of 
theoretical reason, we shall simply assume that the 
terms “‘state of affairs,” “proposition,” and “state- 
ment” refer to the same entity. The first term is the 
most neutral and objective one; the second term 
puts a slant on the entities in question being 
possible noemata or “contents”? of psychological 
acts or attitudes; the term “statement” puts the 
slant on those entities being the contents of lin- 


5 These papers are all printed together in The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 67 (1970), as follows: Roderick Chisholm’s “The 
Structure of Intention,” pp. 633-647; Annette C, Baier’s “Act and Intent,” pp. 648-658; and George Pitcher’s “ ‘In Intending’ 
and Side Effects,” pp. 659-668. I examined this symposium in “Intentions and the Structure of Intendings,” The Journal 
of Philosophy (forthcoming). Valuable data are also found in Jack W. Meiland, The Nature of Intention (London, 1970). 

€ See my discussion of such principles in the paper mentioned in footnote 5. 
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guistic acts. Similarly, the words “beliefs,” “sup- 
positions,” “conjectures,” and “assumptions” refer 
to propositions qua noemata of specified acts or 
attitudes, namely, believing, supposing, conjec- 
turing, and assuming, respectively. We shall leave 
it open here whether or not a true proposition, viz., 
an existing state of affairs, is identical with a fact. 
And we shall not preclude that all of these entities 
can in last, or penultimate, analysis be reducible to 
sentences or to behavior involving sentences. By 
adopting a Platonistic-looking framework we can 
make distinctions without begging questions in the 
metaphysics of abstract entities: we shall be at 
least formulating phenomenological distinctions 
that should be taken as criteria for the adequacy of 
any reductionistic metaphysics to be considered 
later on: the theory of the structure of believing (or 
intending) and its phenomenological contents is at 
least a macro theory to be explained or accounted 
for by a nominalistic micro theory. 

Now, whether intentions are propositions or not, 
sentences of the form “X intends to do A” are, 
normally, expressive of propositions: namely, 
psychological propositions that appear to consist of 
a psychological relationship, intending, holding 
between an agent and an action: the agent 
being represented by ‘A’. Yet this is only a gram- 
matical appearance. For, clearly, the action ‘£’ 
stands for in “X intends to A” is a universal, an 
action which typically can be performed by many 
agents. Yet the thought content before X’s con- 
sciousness cannot be the universal action: his in- 
tending to do A is his determination to do A himself, 
i.e., the particularized action consisting of the 
action A as done by him. An intention is thus a com- 
plex like a proposition in that it has a subject, 
namely, the agent conceived in the first person, and 
a predicate, namely, the general action A. Thus, 
the propositions formulated by sentences of the 
form “X intends to do A” are philosophically more 
perspicuously expressed by sentences of the form 
“X intends that he do A.” The question that surges 
at this juncture is whether or not an intention is a 
proposition. I shall argue that it is not. But first 
I want to reply to Annette Baier’s arguments in 
defense of the view that the full content of an in- 
tending is an action.’ 

Baier insists that intentions are first-personal, yet 
she contends that intentions are actions: 


Now it appears that ... [there is] a dummy agent, 
or rather agent-patient, since the “I” who is intending 


I4I 


always figures in his own intentions. Is this objection- 
able, or is it a mark of that necessary truth mentioned 
earlier, that I can intend only my doings? ... if I 
intend to speak, this is not to intend me to speak... we 
drop off our intentions [i.e., intendings], they are 
simply intentions [i.e., intendings] to do. (Op. ctt., 
p. 658.) 


Baier’s conclusion seems to be that the noema, or 
what is before a person’s mind, when he comes to 
intend to speak is simply the action to speak. Yet 
she claims that one can only intend one’s doings, and 
this implies that the idea of oneself as agent is part 
of the intention. I find this difficult to reconcile. 
The reason she gives is that the sentence “I intend 
to speak” is not in ordinary language an abbrevi- 
ation of “I intend me to speak.” This linguistic 
point is, it seems to me, absolutely correct. Yet this 
grammatical fact cannot establish that one does not 
have to think of oneself as agent to intend to do 
something. Consider, for proper perspective, that 
the sentence “I shaved” is not in ordinary English 
an abbreviation of the sentence “I shaved me”; yet 
this fact does not have the tendency to show that 
shaving is not a dyadic relation which is reflexively 
instantiated when a person shaves. 

Now, a man who intends to speak may very well 
express his intention, i.e., the full content of his 
intending, by saying “I shall [or will, depending on 
his dialect] speak.” ‘Thus, we have here in oratio 
recta that the first-person reference is part and 
parcel of a man’s intention. Therefore, even the 
linguistic data are ambiguous: in “‘John intends to 
speak” there is no explicit first-person reference as 
part of what John intends, but there ts in his 
asseveration “I will speak.” Actually, this conflict 
in the data is not an impasse. It is a “conflict” 
between a piece of oratio obliqua in a larger con- 
text, where elisions of iterations are natural, and a 
whole oratio recta. Undoubtedly, we must adopt 
the principle that the oratio recta is more revealing 
than its corresponding oratio obliqua, of the struc- 
ture of what they both express. Hence, I regard this 
as conclusively nailing down the view that an in- 
tention is a proposition-like structure which in the 
simplest case has as subject an agent conceived in 
the first-person way and has an action as predicate. 

At this juncture it is tempting to suppose that in- 
tentions are propositions and that the difference 
between a man intending to speak and the same 
man believing that in fact he will speak is not a 
difference in noemata, but a difference in psycho- 


? Meiland also holds that the objects of intention (i.e., intendings) are actions (op. cit, p. 43). 
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logical states or operations.’ It might be supposed 
that in this case the believed noema and the in- 
tended noema are identical, namely, the first- 
person propositions the man in question would 
express by saying “I will speak.” I proceed to 
argue that this view is downright mistaken. 

Intentions are not their corresponding proposi- 
tions. This is apparent from reflection on the 
structure of complex intentions that have as com- 
ponents both propositions and intentions. Comsiec 
for instance, 


(2) After careful deliberation Jones arrived at 
the following intention: both to drive his 
daughter to the shopping center if she comes 
early and to buy his wife a purse if he drives 
his daughter to the shopping center. 


Since Jones’s intention is somewhat complex we 
need the grouping or scoping device “‘at the follow- 
ing intention” to indicate clearly that everything 
said after the colon is part of Jones’s intention. From 
the preceding discussion we know that the full in- 
tention includes Jones’s first-person references as 
the subjects of the actions of driving and buying. 
Thus, in pedantic, but philosophically more 
perspicuous English, we can put statement (2) as 
follows: 


(2a) After careful deliberation Jones arrived at 
the following intention: both that he-drive- 
his-daughter-to-the-shopping-center if she 
comes early and that he buy his wife a 
purse if he drives his daughter to the shopping 
center. 


Let us examine the structure of Jones’s intention. 
Obviously, it is a conjunctive one, and each con- 
junct is a conditional intention. Each of the condi- 
tional component intentions is, however, a mixed 
intention: the antecedents are propositions, while 
the consequents are the simplest intentions that 
enter into the total complex intention of Jones’s. 
I have chosen the example so as to highlight the 
difference between the intention expressed by the 
hyphenated subjunctive clause and the proposition 
expressed by the indicative clause in italics. Here 
we have an intention and a proposition that 
structurally correspond to each other in that they 
have the same subject and the same predicate. But 
they are different. 

If the intention expressed in (2a) by “he-drives- 


his-daughter-to-the-shopping center’ were the 
proposition (or state of affairs) expressed by “he 
drives his daughter to the shopping center,” then 
it would follow from both (2a) and Jones applies 
hypothetical syllogism to (2a) if and only if it is 
applicable that 


(3) Jones intends the following: that he buy his 
wife a purse if his daughter comes early. 


Since it may be thought that (2a) implies (3) in any 
case, it is all the more worthwhile to show that this 
is not so. One way of seeing it is perhaps this. 
Suppose that Jones is very prone not to carry out 
his intentions. Thus, he has arranged with each 
member of his family that the latter will punish him 
in some way when he breaks an intention of his that 
involves that member of his family. This is the 
reason why he is so deliberate in framing his inten- 
tion formulated in (2a): by it his wife is the 
beneficiary of a conditional intention whose con- 
dition is that he drives his daughter, not that his 
daughter comes early. Thus, when it happens that 
his daughter comes early and he refuses to drive her 
to the shopping center, he is liable to be punished 
by his daughter; but since his intention benefiting 
his wife has an unfulfilled condition, his not buying 
a purse for his wife does not make him liable to be 
punished by his wife. On the other hand, if (3) 
were a consequence of (2a), failing to carry out his 
intention benefiting his daughter would not relieve 
him of his liability due to his failure to carry out his 
intention benefiting his wife. Yet this relief is 
precisely what he wanted to insure by carefully 
framing intentions so related that the intentional 
consequent of one is a propositional condition cf the 
other. Since it must be possible for Jones to secure 
that relief, without having to disown any of his 
intentions, (2a) does not imply (3) by itself or 
together with condition about Jones’s application of 
hypothetical sylogism.™ 

Since intendings are mental states on intentions, 
it must be the case that the network of implications 
governing intendings is supported by the network 
of implications governing intentions. In particular, 
it is natural to suppose that a principle like the 
following is part of the support the latter network 
provides to the former: 


(*I) “[X is rational with respect to his inten- 
tions, and] X intends [intention] 1: and X 


è Chisholm appears to take the view that the items which are involved in, or are contents of, intentions are state of affairs. 


(Op. cib, pp. 635ff.) . 
8a I am indebted to George Pitcher for this condition. 
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believes that 1 implies j [a possible inten- 
tion of X’s]” implies “X intends j.” 


I have deliberately formulated (*I) so as to be 
neutral with respect to the ontological status of in- 
_ tentions. Thus, adopting (*1) we can argue that in- 
tentions cannot be mere actions or propositions. 
The conjunct within brackets is thought by some 
philosophers to be deletable. I will delete it in the 
rest of this section, but the reader may supply it if 
he wishes. 

If intentions were simply actions, or if they were 
identical with their corresponding propositions, 
(*I) would be the same as 


(I.a) “X intends to A and X believes that his 
Aing implies his Bing” implies “X intends 
to B.” 


In fact, this looks like a nice principle, even if one 
holds that intentions are not actions. Thus, showing 
that (I.a) is false is a very fruitful thing all around. 
Consider, therefore, the case of our friend Corliss 
who knows that he is driven to hurt the feelings of 
people near him when there is a full moon. His 
friend Marco will visit him from April 1 through 
April 15, 1971. Corliss is worried about his 
behavior on April r0. Very deliberately Corliss 
frames the intention to do something special for 
Marco on April 11 when he recognizes that he has 
unintentionally hurt Marco’s feelings on April ro. 
Clearly, Corliss’ doing something special for Marco 
on April 11 when he recognizes that he has unin- 
tionally hurt Marco’s feelings on April 10 implies 
Corliss’ (unintentionally) hurting Marco’s feelings 
on April 10. Yet, though he intends the implicans 
he does not intend the implicate. Therefore, (I.a) 
is false. Furthermore, if (*I) holds, Corliss’ inten- 
tion is neither the action doing something special 
for Marco when he recognizes that he has hurt 
Marco’s feelings, nor the proposition that Corliss 
does something special for Marco on the 11th when 
he recognizes that he has unintentionally hurt 
Marco’s feelings on the roth. 

It may not be amiss to point out that the Corliss 
example is also a counter-example to revisions of 
(I.a) that include any combination of the following 
conditions on action B: (i) the agent X can per- 
form B (ii) X can initiate his doing B (iii) X can 
intentionally perform B (iv) X does not intend not 
to do B. All conditions (i)—(iv) are satisfied by 
Corliss and his hurting Marco’s feelings. So, if (*I) 
is true, these conditions, added to the proposition 
Corliss would express by saying “I will hurt 
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Marco’s feelings,” do not suffice to produce a prop- 
ositional analysis of the intention pertaining to, 
but not endorsed or adopted by, Corliss: to hurt 
Marco’s feelings. 

In the Corliss example the action of hurting 
Marco’s feelings enters in Corliss’ intention con- 
sidered as a circumstance, not as itself material of 
intention. Similarly, I shall say that the proposition 
“Corliss will hurt Marco’s feelings” enters in 
Corliss’ intention as a circumstance. My contention 
is, thus, that an action can be part of an intention 
only if it enters in the latter in some special way, a 
way characteristic of the basic noemata of practical 
thinking, and, hence, not to be found in proposi- 
tions. But of this more later. 

It may be thought that an intention is a propo- 
sition and that the state of intending is more per- 
spicuously expressed by the locutions “intends to 
bring it about that” or “intention to bring it about 
that.” Thus, it may be contended that 


(4) Jones’s intention is to open the door 
should be understood as: 


(5) Jones intends [or his intention is] to bring it 
about that he opens the door. 


No doubt, we can use the two sentences to make 
exactly the same statement. Yet, given the primary 
semantical rules governing them, they can be used 
properly to formulate different propositions. The 
difference I have in mind is essentially the differ- 
ence illustrated above in the Corliss example, but 
now the situation is more delicate. 

In the Corliss example Corliss’ action of hurting 
Marco’s feelings is a pre-future, or future-perfect 
circumstance within Corliss’ intention to do some- 
thing special for Marco. In the case of Jones in (5), 
Jones’s action of opening the door in question is a 
post-future circumstance within Jones’s intention. 
According to (5) Jones intends to do some action, 
which is not specified, but which fits in with his 
other purposes and goals, so that as a consequence 
of that action of his he will be in a state that will 
cause his opening of the door. Patently, Jones may 
cause his opening of the door by persuading a 
hypnotist to put him in a hypnotic trance and 
order him to open the door, or to perform some 
other action which will inevitably lead Corliss to 
open the door unintentionally and unawares. 
Clearly, Jones’s causing that it be the case that he 
opens the door is different from Jones’s opening the 
door: he can do the former without in doing it 
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opening the door. Thus, his intending the former, 
which is what he intends when he intends to bring 
it about that he opens the door, is not the same as 
his intending to open the door. 

I conclude, therefore, that bringing-about is not a 
feature characteristic of the state of intending, but 
an element that enters as a constituent of some in- 
tentions. Furthermore, an intention “I shall do £” 
is- different from the corresponding intention “I 
shall bring it about that I do A.” Finally, an inten- 
tion “I shall do A” is not identical with its corres- 
ponding proposition “I will bring it about that I 
(will) do A.” 

At this juncture it may be suggested that inten- 
tions are propositions, but not the ones corres- 
ponding to them structurally. I, however, have no 
idea as to how to start looking for a proposition to 
be identified with a given intention, say, my inten- 
tion to finish this paper. And there is one general 
argument against any such identification, namely: 
Propositions are either true or false, while inten- 
tions are neither true nor false. But a full evaluation 
of this argument requires a detailed account of 
truth. Since I cannot do this here, I propose to 
regard this argument not so much as conclusively 
showing that a theory that treats them as distinct 
entities is at least worth developing. Nevertheless, 
philosophers with a reductionistic bent should 
attempt to reduce intentions to propositions. Philo- 
sophical illumination always results from striking 
two or more theories on the same topic against each 
other. 


III. INTENTIONS 


We need, according to the preceding argumenta- 
tion, a theory of intentions that does not identify 
them with propositions. And we can in general 
express this non-overlapping of the two categories 
of noemata by saying that intensions have no truth- 
values, while propositions are truth-valued. We 
have seen that an intention is expressed by the 
clause “John ... to come” within either of the 
larger contexts below: 


(1) John intends to come; 
(1.b) John's intention is to come. 


And we have also noted that intentions are often 
formulated by future-tense sentences of the form “I 
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shall [will] do A.” Now, it appears entirely natural 
to think that what John fully intends in the above 
example is the same as what he would express, had 
he decided to come, by saying “I shall come.” I pro- _ 
pose to enthronize this natural identification as a 
theoretical thesis : the very same entity or content which is a 
decision, or resolution, ts an intention. Whether an 
intention is a decision or not, then, depends solely 
on whether a psychological process of deciding or 
deliberating has the intention as its ending element. 
Partial support for this thesis is furnished by the 
widespread view that decisions are neither true nor 
false, i.e., are not propositions. Thus, basic inten- 
tions have, inter alia, the following important 
features: (i) an intention is a propositional-like 
content in that it has as constituents both a subject 
and an attribute which is an action; (ii) like a prop- 
osition, a decision or intention does not have the 
person, who is the agent, himself as a constituent, 
as can be seen from the fact that in the above 
example John may fail to believe that he himself is 
John; (iti) an intention does have as subject consti- 
tuent the sense (to speak à la Frege) or the individ- 
ual concept (to speak 4 la Carnap and Church) 
of the agent’s first-person references; (iv) the attri- 
bute constituent of an atomic intention is an action, 
just as it is in the corresponding performance prop- 
osition, but (v) this attribute is linked to its sub- 
ject, the agent concept, by means of a different 
copula, This intentional copula is characteristic of 
the autonomy of practical reason. (The intentional 
copula can be further analyzed as an operator on 
actions—in accordance with natural [set-theoret- 
ical] semantical models for a calculus of intentions 
and propositions.) 

One comment on (iii) is due. An intention, or 
decision, is never a third-person content. (Of 
course, a man can use a third-person sentence when 
he means to be expressing first-person contents.) 
This is not the place to argue for the primitivity, 
i.e., the irreducibility of propositions that contain 
first-person references, i.c., those which constitute 
self-knowledge and self-belief, to second- or third- 
person propositions. I have argued for this at length 
elsewhere.® Fortunately, we can leave this in 
abeyance here. Whether reducible or not, there is a 
prima facie distinction between first- and third- or 
second-person contents (propositions, intentions, 
etc.). 


® More directly in “On the Phenomeno-logic of the I” in Proceedings of the XIVth International Congress of Philosophy, vol. 3, 
(Vienna, Austria: Herder, 1969), pp. 260-266, which is an introduction to my tract on demonstrative reference both in oratio 


recta and in oratio obliqua ‘Indicators and Quasi-Indicators,” American Philosophical 


Quarterly, vol. 4 (1967), pp. 85-100; see also 


my “On the Logic of Attributions of Self-knowledge to Others,” The Journal of Philoscphy, vol. 65 (1968),pp. 439-456. 
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At any rate, we have two crucial contrasts on 
our hands: 


(A) The contrast between the two propositions: 
(1) John intends to come; 
(2) John believes that he (himself) will 
come.?° 

(B) The contrast between intention (3) and 
proposition (4) below, which are the con- 
tents of the intending of (1) and the believ- 
ing of (2): 
(3) I [= John] come 
(4) I [= John] will come. 


Note that the parenthetical “[== John]” is an index 
on the first-person pronoun signaling a comment 
by us on, and external to, intention (3) and propo- 
sition (4). This comment is intended to help 
identify the intention and the proposition in 
question. 

We have briefly dwelt upon contrast (B). Let us 
say something about contrast (A). Intending is, in 
the exercise of practico-theoretical reason, the 
counterpart of believing. Now in the most custom- 
ary sense of the word, believing is a disposition or 
propensity which is exercised in acts of thinking- 
that (such and such is the case). Likewise, in- 
tending is a disposition or propensity which is 
exercised in acts of deciding, and in affirmations or 
rehearsals of decisions. But unlike believing, in- 
tending is not a purely intellectual propensity; it is 
a propensity that exercises practical reason: it re- 
arranges the motivational or causal routes consti- 
tutive at the time in question of the person whose 
intending it is. But whatever the analysis of the 
motivational role may be, we must note that the 
words “think” and “know” are general terms that 
apply both to purely cognitive and to practico- 
cognitive states or operations of reason. Thus, both 
believings and intendings are exercised in acts of 
thinking. While the former exercises are thinkings- 
that, the latter exercises are thinkings-to, e.g., 
“John was thinking to come.” Parallelly, one 
knows that something is the case, and one (some- 
times) knows what to do. ` 

In brief, the logico-ontological parsing of 


(1) John intends to come 


may be represented as: 
(1A) John intends to (I [= John] shall) 


come, & 


TV. INTENTIONS AND PRESCRIPTIONS 


Intentions or decisions (noemata, that is) belong 
with pieces of advice, requests, orders, commands, 
and, in general, with the contents of assertive-like 
and deliberate acts of telling a person what to do. 
I have used before the word “mandate? as the 
generic term to group all the contents of such acts, 
and the word “prescription” to refer to the struc- 
ture common to a family of mandates that demand 
of the same agents the doing of the same actions in 
exactly the same circumstances. For example, the 
order “Peter, go home,” the request “Peter, please 
go home,” and the advice “Peter do go home” 
(assuming, of course, that we have the same Peter 
and the same time throughout), have as underlying 
structure the prescription “Peter go home”’—ex- 
pressed clearly by the subjunctive clause. Prescrip- 
tions are characterized by: (i) being neither true 
nor false, and (ii) not being the contents of 
believings or knowings-that. The atomic ones are 
constituted by an agent concept tied to an action 
attribute by means of a special copula. Prescrip- 
tions are not necessarily second-person contents. 
Mandates are, of course, second-person contents. 
But a prescription like “Peter go home” is a third- 
person prescription, and a prescription like “You 
go home” is a second-person prescription. But to 
issue a prescription is to issue it embellished by, or 
clothed under, the guise of one or another type of 
mandate. Issuing a prescription (or mandate) is the 
linguistic act counterpart of stating a proposition. 

In my view prescriptions form a genus under 
which we find intentions. Specifically, at this junc- 
ture my crucial thesis is that intentions are first-person 
prescriptions : the intentional copula [or action operator] ts 
exactly the same as the prescriptional copula. This rules 
out the indentification of intentions with a subset of 
mandates. Therefore, intentions are not first-person 
mandates. There is, however, a variant view" that 
finds for the case of intentions a duality like the one 
there is between mandates and second-person pre- 


10 Note that the pronoun “he (himself)? which appears in oratio obliqua, e.g., in a belief context in sentence (2), is used to 
attribute self-reference to the person referred to by its antecedent “John.” It is, in my terminology, a quasi-indicator. I have 
studied it in the papers mentioned in footnote 7 as well as in “ ‘He’: A Study in the Logic of Self-consciousness,”’ Ratio, vol. 8 
(1966), pp. 130-157, where I contrast it with six other uses of the third-person pronoun. In the case of sentence (1) we must 


count a quasi-Indicator represented by a null word. 


11 I held this view in 1956; there is a trace of it in the Theoria paper cited in footnote 4 above. 
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scriptions. According to this view: (a) decisions and 
intentions are the first-person counterpart of man- 
dates, and (b) just as mandates are embellishments 
of prescriptions, ‘intentions and decisions are em- 
bellishments of underlying first-person prescrip- 
tions. Here, however, I adhere to the former 
italicized thesis. I do not (any more) see in the 
first-person case a duality of psycho-linguistic acts 
on first-person contents analogous to ordering, en- 
treating, advising, requesting, and commanding. 
These psycho-linguistic acts on prescriptions 
depend on a social organization which simply 
cannot have a- counterpart in the case of a man who 
is making decisions. For example, deciding and in- 
tending are not alternative ways of handling the 
same content. Furthermore, an intention a man 
endorses may be a decision; it seems a purely con- 
tingent matter that not all intentions are decisions. 
But all decisions are intentions. Perhaps some orders 
order the same prescription (or action) a given 
request requests; but no order ts at the same time a 
request made by a person to one and the same 
agent. In general there is even a sharp difference 
between the actions a man can order his subord- 
inates to perform and the ones they can request him 
to do. 

In any case, the fundamental contrast we are 
dealing with is not the contrast between intentions 
and propositions. It is the contrast between pre- 
scriptions and propositions. Thus, the operations of 
the mind divide into those operations addressed to 
propositions, the purely cognitive or theoretical 
ones, and those addressed to prescriptions, the 
practico-cognitive or practico-theoretical ones. The 
former are operations that map (in the logico- 
mathematical sense) propositions into propositions; 
the latter map prescriptions into propositions. ‘This 
is the general contrast illustrated by examples (1) 
and (2) above. 


V. THe Basic Structure oF [NTENTIONS 


Intentions combine with other intentions by 
means of the regular propositional connectives. 
There are, thus, denials, conjunctions, condition- 
alizations, and biconditionalizations of intentions. 
For example: a negative intention is expressed by 
“I [= John] won’t go home,” when this expresses 
or rehearses a decision; a conjunctive intention is 
expressed by the subjunctive clause “‘[ John] go 
home and study” in “John intends to go home and 
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study.” Some philosophers have argued, and others 
will undoubtedly argue, that the words “not,” 
“and,” “but,” and “or” do not express the same 
connection in examples like the preceding ones. 
Their reason is that since decisions have no ctruth- 
values the English connectives cannot be governed 
by the ordinary truth-tables when they link sen- 
tences or clauses expressing decisions. This argu- 
ment is in one sense absolutely sound. If the truth- 
tables fully characterize the meaning of “not,” 
“and,” and ‘“‘or,” then these words are used in a 
different sense in the above examples. But so are - 
they when they are used in examples like ““Some- 
one is not here” and “Someone is tall or heavy,” in 
which the connectives “not” and “or”? express a 
connection of properties, not propositions. In short, 
it ig an uninteresting verbal matter whether or not 
intentions are compounded in the same ways pro- 
positions are. A fortion, it is also a verbal matter 
whether intentions (prescriptions) stand in relation- 
ships of implication, i.e., the same relationskip in 
which propositions stand. What is important is the 
fact that intentions parallel propositions both in 
their way of composition and in their formal struc- 
ture. I prefer to “extend” the sense of the English 
connectives and speak of the same forms of compo- 
sition and of the same rules of implication charac- 
terizing each connection or content structure— 
with just one restriction: to be composstble (i.e., dis- 
joinable, conjoinable, etc.) two intentions must 
have first-person references to the very same 
agent.!? 

Intentions combine with propositions. For ex- 
ample, John’s intention may be “I [= John] will 
go home before it is dark,” where the sentence “it 
is dark” expresses a proposition, i.e., a truth-valued 
noema. The combination expressed by the word 
“before” is a complex involving quantifiers and 
conjunction: going home at some time ¢ and ¢ being 
earlier than the time at which it is dark. Thus, in- 
tensions and propositions also combine with each 
other by means of the regular connections. What 
type of noemata are such mixed combinations? 
Clearly, the above compound example “‘feels” like 
an intention. Likewise, conditional compounds like 
“Tf he comes, I will (shall) go home” and disjunc- 
tives like “I will go, unless she comes soon” all 
“feel” intentional. In other cases, however, it is 
not completely clear how one should classify the 
complex noema. If a man says “It is getting dark, 
and I am going home,” his token of “and” links a 


44 See my “There are Sh-Command Inferences,’’ Analysis (forthcoming), for a turning of the tables on the claim that impera- 
tives are not connected by so-called truth-functional connectives and stand in no implication relationships, 
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sentence that expresses a proposition and one that 
expresses an intention; but there is no compulsion 
to say either that the compound is an intention or 
that it is a proposition. Doubtlessly, one can develop 
a theory that allows some compounds to be inten- 
tions, others to be propositions, and others to be 
neither. But the general idea that propositions and, 
hence, noemata are closed under the logical con- 
nections would demand a complicated book- 
keeping. Thus, I propose, not as a generalization of 
what one is inclined to say, but as a theoretical 
principle, that mixed connective compounds of intentions 
and propositions are intentions. This principle main- 
tains the closure of propositions and of intentions, 
making propositionhood a recessive character. 

The preceding terminological decisions and prin- 
ciples allow intentions to have a simple basic 
implicational structure, namely, the one captured 
by the principles of implication given below, which 
exhibit the corresponding principles of composi- 
tion. To save space let A be a set of noemata, i.e., 
propositions and/or intentions; let % and ‘7’ repre- 
sent intentions; let ‘X’ and ‘f? be any noemata, 
whether propositions or intentions; let “not-X” 
represent the negation of noema X, and let 
“(X @ Y)” represent the conjunction of noemata 
X and Y. For convenience I will say that noemata 
as well as sets of noemata imply. Thus; the basic 
implicational structure of intentions is, assuming 
compossibility, characterized by: 


Pol.1. If tis a member of A, then A implies t. 
Pol.2. If A implies t, then A implies not-not-1. 
[We have as a special case that “I [= 
Jobn] shall P” implies “TI [= John] shall 
not fail to P.”] 

If A implies not-1, then A implies not- 
(i & X). 

[Special case: whatever implies “I [= 
Jobn] shall not P” implies: “I [= John] 
shall not do the following: P while it is the 
case that p.”] 

If A implies not-t, then A implies not- 
(X & i). 

[Special case: whatever implies “I [= 
John] shall not P” implies “I [= John] 
shall not both Q and P.”] 

If A implies ¢, and A also implies j, then 
A implies (i & j). 

If A and i imply j, and A and not-t also 
imply j, then A by itself implies J. 


Pol.3. 


Pol.4. 


Pol.5. 


Pol.6. 
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Pol.7a. If A implies not-(X & not-i), then A and 
X imply 2. 
Pol.7b. IfA implies not-(i & not-X), then A and 
i imply X. 


These principles characterize the most elementary 
structure of negation and conjunction. We leave it 
to the reader to satisfy himself by the examination 
of examples that PoI.r—-PoI.7b all hold for some 
class A of noemata that contains intentions only or 
intentions and propositions. We assume that the 
other connections relate to negation and conjunc- 
tion in the customarily assumed way. 

By a trivial generalization of the completeness of 
the standard propositional calculus adopted to the 
two-sorted calculus constituted by the above eight 
principles of implication, the latter calculus deter- 
mines a two-valued structure for intentions. Natur- 
ally, there are for intentions value gaps analogous 
to the truth-value gaps for propositions. But we 
should be able to adopt similar regimentations, In 
any case there is the problem of the analysis of such 
intentional values. Obviously, there must be a 
designated value which is the counterpart of truth. 
We do not call it “truth,” for it necessarily lacks the 
requisite correspondence with fact. What are, then, 
the prescriptional (and intentional) values involved 
in ordinary practical inference is a hard and very 
interesting problem. It is part and parcel of the 
general problem of how intentions connect with 
desires, goals, purposes, in short, with the motiva- 
tional nature of an agent. I simply must beg off 
discussing it here.13 

Principles Pol.1—Pol.7 are, obviously, principles 
that govern propositions and intentions. They say 
absolutely nothing about the linguistic mechanisms 
employed or employable to express negation or con- 
junction, This is of utmost importance. The fact 
that a sentence having a future-tense clause after 
the word “if” cannot grammatically express a 
decision, for instance, does not show that there are 
no pure conditionalizations of intentions. If con- 
ditionalization is reducible to negation of a con- 
junction, then pure conditionalizations of inten- 
tions are expressible in ways that do not include the 
use of “if” or “only if.” If conditionalization is a 
primitive connection, not reducible to negation ofa 
conjunction, then we can at most say that certain 
compounds are not expressible in ordinary lan- 
guage. But from this it does not follow that they 
cannot be thought, and much less that they do not 


13 A preliminary effort, mistaken in detail, appears in “Imperative Reasonings” cited in footnote 4 above. There are also 
some relevant remarks toward the end of “On the Semantics of the Ought-to-do,” cited in footnote g above. 
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occupy their positions in the logical space of inten- 
tions and propositions. 


VI. THE STRUOTURE oF INTENDING 

As noted above, intending is an operation of the 
mind on intentions. More specifically, intending is 
an operator or connection relativized to agents that 
transforms intentions into propositions. Thus, the 
basic structure of intending is a two-sorted modal 
structure. Since intending is the practico-theoretical 
counterpart of believing, the modal structure of 
intending is essentially like the structure of believ- 
ing. This is a simplifying result of our previous 
theses. 

Naturally, there are some complications. For 
instance, the case of mixed intentions demands a 
joint treatment of intending and believing, Never- 
theless, since intending and believing are special 
cases of a general operation of the mind that we 
may call endorsement of thought contents, their joint 
treatment will yield parallel structural proper- 
ties. 

Evidently, many a discussion on the logic of 
belief, i.e., believing, applies, mutatis mutandis, to 
intending. In particular, this holds for discussions 
about inconsistent beliefs and quantification into 
opaque contexts. Here, however, we cannot pursue 
further the problem of characterizing in general the 
structure of intending. I shall be content with for- 
mulating some principles governing the heredity of 
intending. 

In what follows I shall use formulas without any 
quotation marks. They must be assumed to have 
Quine’s corner quotes implicit. 

The fundamental principle of composition gov- 
erning intending is this: if 4 is an intention with 
first-person reference(s) to agent X, then an atomic 
or basic intention proposition is of the form J, (t), 
which abbreviates ‘“X intends to do 4,” where in- 
tention ¢ is the intention of the form “I [= X] do 
A.” At this juncture a discussion of what I have 
called quasi-indicators becomes relevant, for first- 
person references are attributed, captured but not 
made, by means of quasi-indicators.14 

A general principle that seems clear for intending 
is this: 

PoIN.1. J, (i & 7) implies J, (i). 


Now, from the above principles PolI.1.-PoI.7 it 
follows that: 


44 See the papers cited in footnotes g and 10 above. 
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Pol.11. A proposition and an intention 1 imply 
the conjunctive intentions (p & 7) and 


(i & $). 


This principle underlies a brother of PoIN.x, 
where “Ba (...)” is an abbreviation of “x believes 
taira 


PoIN.2. J, (¢ & p) implies J, (i) & B, (P). 


The converse of PoIN.1 and PoIN.2 are doubtful 
as principles of actual intending, i.e., principles not 
about what a person is committed to intend but 
about what a person actually intends. We all know 
how people get into inconsistent beliefs, and there 
is reason to suspect that they may easily get also 
into inconsistent intentions. But if a man is 
rational, at least at a time when he is paying atten- 
tion to his intentions and his beliefs, it does not 
seem outrageous to suppose that he may be able to 
conjoin his beliefs and his intention. Let us abbre- 
viate with “R(x)” the proposition that person x is 
thinking rationally at a given time when he is 
paying attention both to his intentions involving 
action A and to his beliefs about the possible effects 
of his doing A, and let us understand our operators 
‘T, and ‘Bẹ to denote x’s intendings and x's 
believing at the time in question. Thus, I adopt: 


PoIN.3. R(x) & I,(t) & 1,(y) implies I,(¢ & 7); 
PoIN.4. R(x) & I,i) & B,(p) imples Isli & p); 
PoIN.5. R(x) & Jp(t) & Bẹ(i implies j) implies 


J)» 
PoIN.6. R(x) & B (p) & I,(if p, then i) implies 


a(t). 


Of these principles probably PoIN.3 and PcIN.6 
are the least controversial. It must be noted that 
PoIN.5 is precisely the principle (*I) of Section II 
above. 


VII. ADEQUACY OF THE THEORY 


It is easy to see that the fundamental theory of 
intending and intention expounded above satisfies 
the data listed in Section I very well. It is made 
to order for data D1, D2, D3, and D4. The tkeory 
as given includes no analysis of the concepts bring- 
ing about and intending to bring about. But it does 
provide the prerequisite framework for such 
analyses. The theory as given also fits datum D5, 
but it does not contain analyses of goal, end, want, or 
purpose. Suffice it here to indicate that although the 
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locutions of the form ‘‘X’s goal [end, purpose] is to 
A” and “X wants to A” do sometimes express in- 
tention propositions;:more often than not they 
express other types of propositions. In particular, 
“X wants that p” and “X’s goal [end, purpose] is 
that p be the case” express propositions resulting 
from the application of an operator, not to an in- 
tention, but to another proposition. Consideration of 
examples should persuade the reader of the validity 
of the principles listed in Sections V and VI. 
Principle PoIN.6 is defended in Section I, and 
elsewhere!” I defend both it and PoIN.4. 
Propositions expressed with sentences of the form 
“X intends Y to A” are of either of two types. On 
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the one hand, they are propositions more per- 
spicuously expressed by the corresponding sentences 
of the forms ‘‘X intends to try to make [help] Y to 
A” or “X intends to make Y to A.” On the other 
hand, they are propositions that are made up by an 
operation expressed by “X intends” on the pre- 
scription “Y to A,” not on the intention “I[=X] 
shall £A” or the proposition “Y will A.” 

In short, the theory is certainly as adequate as 
far as data D1~D7 is concerned. Its extensions 
should be developed so as to satisfy the more 
complex data secured by the Chisholm-Baier- 
Pitcher symposium. 


Received March 31, 1972 


16 See my discussion of the Chisholm-Baier-Pitcher symposium, mentioned in footnote § above. 
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III. AFTER-IMAGES 
O. R. JONES 


12 is common, in discussions of sense perception, 

to invoke a broad dichotomy of some kind to 
help solve problems about the objects of perception. 
Some philosophers distinguish between what they 
call “immediate or direct perception” on the one 
hand, and “perception” on the other. Others speak 
in terms of sense data and physical objects. More 
recently, Miss Anscombe has distinguished between 
intentional and material objects of perception. It 
seems to me that one can be easily bewitched by the 
habit of generalizing in terms of such broad distinc- 
tions as these with the result that a variety of like- 
nesses and differences between the various objects 
of perception escape notice. I think that this can be 
shown to have happened in the case of after- 
images. 

I 


I begin with some arguments put forward by 
Norman Malcolm in his article called “Direct Per- 
ception.”! Malcolm follows Moore in taking after- 
images to be objects of direct, immediate percep- 
tion which are thought to contrast with physical 
objects. Moore’s classification of after-images with 
toothaches under the title “sense data”is echoed in 
Malcolm’s discussion where he compares assertions 
about an after-image with assertions about a pain 
in one’s shoulder. Of course, after-images are unlike 
such things as trees and houses in certain obvious 
ways, and they are like pains in other ways, but the 
differences and likenesses are often exaggerated, 
and I think that some of Malcolm’s arguments 
provide examples. 

Malcolm claims that the concepts of numerical 
identity and numerical difference do not apply in 
the case of after-images. He thinks it is an absurdity 
to claim that two people see numerically the same 
after-image or that they see numerically distinct 
after-images. ‘This is supposed to be a point of con- 
trast between after-images and things like trees or 
houses, and a point of similarity with pain. We are 
invited to consider the following experiment. 


Suppose two persons gaze steadily at a piece of 
paper cut in the shape of a four-pointed star placed 
on a black background, and they then both turn 
their eyes to one and the same sheet of white paper. 
They see a grey star-shaped patch—the after-image. 
Suppose each traces the location of his after-image 
with his finger, and it turns out that they trace the 
very same path. Now we ask: Did the two persons 
see one and the same after-image or did each person 
see a distinct after-image? Malcolm holds that it 
does not make sense to say either, and his reason is 
that there is no further investigation we could carry 
out to decide the question. 

I think the following little investigation would be 
relevant, We ask the two subjects in the experiment 
to shift their focus of attention slightly in opposite 
directions while keeping the after-image in view, 
and then to trace again the place where the after- 
image was. If they mark out different places, then 
they are obviously seeing their after-images lying in 
different directions, and it is inconceivable that a 
single star-shaped thing should lie in different 
directions at the same time. The investigation 
seems to me to show that the two subjects are seeing 
distinct after-images. One can imagine the circum- 
stances turning out differently. Let our two sub- 
jects be called A and B; then it is conceivable that A 
should fail to keep the after-image in view except 
in so far as he shifts the focus of his attention in step 
with the shifts in B’s focus of attention. A puzzling 
case no doubt, and one might doubt if what A and 
B saw should now be called an after-image, despite 
the conditions being in every other respect as 
described in Malcolm’s experiment. Here we must 
either (a) concede that it is conceivable that two 
people should see the very same after-image, or 
(b) hold that a single thing’s being seen by two 
people is enough to discount it as an after-image. 
To concede (a) is to grant my point against 
Malcolm, and to hold (b) is to insist that after- 
images must be such that no two people can see 
each other’s; each necessarily sees his own. Accord- 
ing to the latter position we have no right to call 


1 Knowledge and Certainty (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1963), pp. 73-95. 
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what A and B see an after-image unless we are sure 
that A does not see the very star-shape which B 
sees, and vice versa. In other words, on the present 
view, there must be a star-shape which B sees, and 
a distinct star-shape which A sees—there must be 
two star-shapes before they could even count as 
after-images at all. Thus Malcolm is wrong which- 
ever way we look at it. 

The case of pains seems to me to be very 
different. If, from the fact that John has a headache 
and Mary also has one we “conclude” that “at 
least two headaches exist,” this would only be a 
bizarre way of saying that each of two people has a 
headache. That is precisely what Malcolm does say 
of after-images (Knowledge and Certainty, p. 77). But 
if my remarks above are correct, then there is room 
for a kind of investigation relevant to the question 
of after-image which is not possible with respect to 
pains. Thus, however different after-images are 
from countable physical objects, they are not as 
different as pains are. 


It 


Can we count parts, or multiple features, of an 
after-image? Malcolm concedes that we can, in a 
sense, do this, but he argues that the logic of 
counting is different here from what it is when we 
count things like ink-dots on a piece of paper. One 
of his reasons for saying this is that we cannot check 
on the count that we give in the case of an after- 
image. We cannot check, he argues, because there 
is no such thing as looking at the after-image at all, 
for it makes no sense to speak of looking away from 
it. The argument goes as follows. 


1. If you can look away from something, then it 
can continue to exist when you no longer see 
it. 

2. Your after-image cannot exist when you no 
longer see it. 

Therefore, 


3. You cannot look away from your after-image. 


The first premiss is false. We can look away from 
something without entirely losing sight of it, so it is 
not out of the question that something whose being 
consists in being perceived should continue to 
exist as we look away from it, so long as we do not 
look so far away as to lose sight of it altogether. Of 
course, we cannot, as a matter of fact shift our 
attention away from our after-image even in this 
limited way, but we understand what it is to try to 
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do so; we know what it is to fail to do so, and what 
it would be like to succeed. ‘Thus it seems to make 
perfectly good sense to talk of looking away from 
an after-image. Even if we define an after-image in 
such a way as to exclude the possibility of looking 
away from it in this limited way, that would imply 
that one necessarily looks at an after-image, not 
that it makes no sense to say that one looks at it. 
However, such a definition would not do, for just 
as there are cases where one cannot look away from 
an after-image there are also cases where one 
cannot look directly at it either. If the original 
stimulus object was a bit to the left of one’s focus of 
attention, then the subsequent after-image will stay 
stubbornly to the left of one’s focus of attention no 
matter how one moves one’s eye around. We know 
what it is to look askance at an after-image just as 
we know what it is to look directly at one. A fortiori, 
we know what it is to look at one. 

There is yet another way in which one may look 
at, or fail to look at, one’s after-image, and this is 
something one can, with some effort, control at will. 
One can focus one’s eyes on an after-image that is 
directly in front of one’s eyes and thereby see it very 
clearly, or focus one’s eyes on something in the far 
distance that happens to be in one’s direct line of 
vision, thereby taking scant notice of the after- 
image or perhaps not noticing it at all. The shift of 
focus here is comparable to the shift involved in 
looking at a spot on a window and then looking 
through the window into the far distance; a shift in 
the position of the eyes is involved in both cases. 
Just as one can choose to look at the spot on the 
window, or at what lies beyond the window, and 
change one’s focus at will, so, with a little practice, 
one may change the focus of one’s attention from 
an after-image to something in the distance, and 
back again. This means that there is such a thing 
as having a second look at the same after-image, 
which also means that we could take a second count 
of the features of the after-image, thereby checking 
on the first count. How do we know that we are 
refocusing attention on the same after-image? The 
answer is that we know enough about the way in 
which after-images are brought about to be able to 
decide whether we are having a second look at the 
same after-image, or seeing a new one. Not only 
can we distinguish between a bright, fresh after- 
image and a fading one; we can also usually tell 
where an after-image came from—we know which 
original stimulus object produced it. Thus we know 
quite well what it is to refocus attention on a 
fading after-image without having looked in the 
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meantime at any stimulus object sufficient to pro- 
duce that kind of after-image. 

Malcolm admits that there is some sense in 
which we can be said to count the features of an 
after-image. He says that he could determine that 
his star-shaped after-image “has seven points by 
counting in succession from one to seven, pointing 
[his] finger at a different point of the after-image 
each time [he] utters a numeral” (Knowledge and 
Certainty, p. 80). Clearly, this can be done without 
shifting the direction of one’s attention. It is a 
relatively simple task, given a small number of dots 
arranged into a small circle around a central dot, 
to fix one’s attention on the central dot and count 
the number of dots around it by pointing at the dots 
as Malcolm describes. Where the number of dots is 
as low as two or three, it would hardly be a case of 
counting either, but of telling by looking. This can 
be done equally well whether it be a case of count- 
ing the points of a star-shaped after-image or a case 
of counting ink-dots on paper, but Malcolm would 
hold that the logic of counting is different in the 
two cases. His reason for saying that the logic of 
counting is different here is, as we have seen, that 
we cannot check on our counting in the case of the 
after-image as we could in the case of the ink-dots 
on paper; and we cannot check, he says, because 
we cannot be said to look at an after-image, or to 
look at it more carefully, or to have a second look 
at it. Against this I have argued that one can be 
said to look at an after-image, that one can be said 
to make sure it is in the direct line of vision as 
against being to the one side, and that there is 
something which can properly be called having a 
second look at the after-image. 

There is also another form of checking that is 
available to us in the case of after-images. It will be 
generally agreed that the cause of our seeing an 
after-image is the stimulus object at which we have 
been previously staring, and that this stimulus- 
object determines the features of the after-image— 
its shape, color, and the number of its parts. Why, 
therefore, should we not check a man’s report of his 
after-image by finding out what stimulus objects 
he had been previously looking at? Let us look 
again at Malcolm’s experiment where a person 
looks at a four-pointed star and then transfers his 
gaze to a white sheet of paper to get the usual after- 
image. Suppose someone did this and then declared 
that as an after-image he saw a five-pointed star. 
Then we would be as surprised as we would be if 
he stared at the printed four-pointed star in the 
first place, and solemnly declared that he saw a 
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five-pointed star there. In the latter case we would 
say that our subject was not telling the truth, or that 
there was something wrong with his eyesight, and 
we would say the same for the case of the after- 
image, for we know perfectly well what the per- 
ceiver should see in each case. 

It is worth looking at these two cases a little more 
closely. When a person looks at a printed four- 
pointed star, and says he sees a five-pointed star, 
then we may say that he does not see the star as 
it is printed on the page, but in the case of seeing 
the after-image we have some reason for refusing 
to describe it as a case of failing to see the after- 
image as it is. There is, in the first case, a genuine 
four-pointed star printed on the page, a star which 
the percipient failed to see properly, but there 
would appear to be no genuine four-pointed after- 
image which the percipient failed to see properly in 
the second case. Thus, it is tempting to say that 
there is a check in the first case which is not avail- 
able in the second case, and as soon as one says this, 
one is well on the way to accentuating the difference 
between the two cases in the way Malcolm does. 
This view of the matter is, however, mistaken. 

If a person reports seeing a printed five-pointed 
star on a page, then indeed his report is correct 
only if there is a page with a five-pointed star on it. 
Once the percipient specifies the page and the star, 
we can say that if his report is correct, then that 
particular star should have five points. If not, there 
is something wrong with his report. In this case the 
percipient’s report is such that, if it is to be 
accepted as correct, we require that what he 
reports seeing should be there in front of his eyes at 
the time of his seeing it, and its shape must be just 
as the percipient reports it. The possibility of our 
saying that the percipient’s report is right, or is 
wrong, rests squarely on this requirement. How- 
ever, it would be a big mistake to think thar the 
possibility of judging a percipient’s report for 
rightness or wrongness rests on precisely this sart of 
requirement in all cases. If someone reports seeing 
a star at a particular point in the night sky, then it 
could be one of those stars which the astronomers 
tell us is extinct, and this fact together with cther 
facts about the speed of light, and the distance of 
stars, come into the requirement on which we base 
our judgment on the rightness or wrongness of the 
subject’s report about seeing the star. We do not 
judge his report to be wrong simply on the grounds 
that the star is extinct. In other cases the require- 
ment will be different again. For example, if the 
report is about seeing a mirror-reflection of a 
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tomato on the window-sill, then we require that 
there be a tomato on the window-sill suitably 
related to the mirror, but we do not require that the 
mirror-image be an edible, squashable thing. 
Again, if someone who sees a scarf under artificial 
lighting conditions say “I see a scarf which looks 
quite black,” we do not, in judging the correctness 
of his report, require that there should be a black 
scarf which he sees; it could turn out to be a dark 
navy-blue one. Thus there are requirements on the 
basis of which we judge a percipient’s report to be 
right or wrong, but the requirements vary con- 
siderably as between different types of cases. 

Now, to return to the case of the after-image, 
what we require here is that there should have been 
something at which the percipient gazed just 
before shifting his attention and seeing, as he 
claims, the after-image, and we require that this 
original stimulus-object should have certain features 
relevant to the after-image. We do not require that 
the after-image should have the same color as the 
stimulus-object but neither do we relax the require- 
ment so much that the color of the stimulus-object 
is totally irrelevant. With regard to shape, we 
require that a five-pointed star-shaped after-nmage 
should be the result of looking at a five-pointed 
star-shaped original stimulus object. This require- 
ment arises from our grasp of the concept of an 
after-image just as certain other, different require- 
ments spring from our concept of a mirror-image. In 
each case they are requirements which provide a 
basis for a judgment of the rightness or wrongness 
of the relevant perceptual reports. 

All that is necessary for the corrigibility of a 
person’s report is that it should be possible for 
others to tell, without asking the person himself, 
whether a particular necessary condition of the 
truth of that report holds. It is obvious that the 
claim to see a book on the table is corrigible by this 
standard, for the truth of the claim requires that 
there be an independently existing book which we 
can independently inspect, but the claim to see an 
after-image is also corrigible by a comparable 
standard. Granted, the truth of this claim does not 
require that there be an independently existing 
after-image which we can independently inspect, 
but there are certain other conditions which must 
hold if the claim is true, and it is possible to tell 
whether they hold without asking the person who 
makes the claim. There must at least have been an 
object of a specific kind at which the percipient was 
looking prior to seeing the after-image, and we can 
check whether it was so independently of what the 
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percipient has to say. For instance, if a person who 
has been asleep for twelve hours claims that the very 
first thing he saw on opening his eyes was an after- 
image, then we know that his claim is false. What- 
ever a man sees under such conditions, it cannot be 
an after-image. l 

Consistently with this, it makes sense to talk of a 
person having a distorted view of an after-image in 
much the same way as it makes sense to talk of a 
person having a distorted view of a tangible, 
visible object. Imagine an experimental situation in 
which electrodes are inserted so as to make it 
possible electrically to stimulate a certain area of 
the brain. Suppose the subject looks at a circle 
which appears circular to him until the electrical 
stimulation is applied when the circle suddenly 
appears oval. Are we to say that the subject stops 
seeing the circle as soon as the electrical stimulation 
is applied, and that he sees something else instead ? 
Obviously, we should say that he still sees the circle, 
only that he gets a distorted view of it. Similarly, 
if a person looked at a yellow circle and a similar 
electrical stimulation was applied as he transferred 
his gaze to a blank grey page, and he reported see- 
ing an oval purple after-image, then we should say 
that he was getting a distorted view of the after- 
image which he should see. The circumstances are 
too much like the normal circumstance of seeing the 
after-imaze for it to make sense to say that he was 
not seeing the after-image at all, or even to say that 
he was having a different after-image. 

It is instructive at this point to contrast the claim 
to see an after-image with a claim to see, for 
example, what is simply described as a green circle. 
The green circle could turn out to be a metal or 
wooden figure; it could be a collection of green 
dots placed among some pink ones to test for color 
blindness; it could be the after-image resulting 
from staring at a light filament, and it could also 
simply be a green circle seen by the percipient and 
nothing more. ‘Thus there are no conditions neces- 
sary for the truth of the claim to see a green circle 
such that those conditions could be known to hold 
by someone other than the claimant, and known 
without asking him. We could never be in a posi- 
tion to tell a person who claims to see a green circle 
that he cannot be seeing one, or that he must be 
getting a distorted view of something or other. Of 
course it is a different story if we have a description 
like “a green circle chalked on the blackboard,” 
for a claim to see something so described is clearly 
open to challenge by an independent observer. The 
point is that if one merely claims to see a green 
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circle then one commits oneself to nothing that 
could be challenged by another on independent 
grounds. Such a claim is indeed incorrigible, but it 
contrasts sharply with the claim to see an after- 
image. Ifsomeone claims to see an after-image, then 
we could be in a position to say that he did not see 
one, or that he did not see the after-image which he 
claimed to see, or that he got a distorted view of it. 

The difference between these two claims lies in 
the implications of the descriptions. My description 
of the object of my perception as “an after-image”’ 
carries the implication that certain conditions 
hold, and they are conditions which could be 
known to hold by others independently. Such 
implications do not follow from the description of 
what one sees as a green circle. The point is of some 
importance since there could be other, and for our 

irrelevant, grounds on which a percipient 
could be told that he is not seeing what he should 
see, or is seeing what he should not see. Suppose a 
psychologist puts a number of subjects in a dark 
room and has a set-up for electrically stimulating 
the visual area of his subject’s brains in a specific 
way. Everytime this is done they see a red circle. 
This is tried out with hundreds of different subjects 
until one day one of these subjects, under appar- 
ently identical conditions, reports seeing a green 
circle. The psychologist might well say that the per- 
cipient is not seeing what he should see, but this is 
no challenge to the validity of the percipient’s 
description of what he sees as a green circle. It is 
one thing to say, on the basis of some psychological 
knowledge or theory, that a person is seeing what 
he should not see, but quite another to say that his 
report is incorrect. I fail to see what grounds there 
could be for saying that a person’s report, that he 
sees a green circle, is incorrect (assuming, of course, 
that the person knows and means what he is 
saying). It is in this respect that a claim about 
seeing an after-image contrasts sharply with a 
claim to see a green circle, and it is in this sense that 
the former is corrigible and the latter not so. 

I conclude that Malcolm is mistaken in thinking 
that there is no check relevant to reports about the 
number of parts of an after-image and that we 
should not accept his suggestion that the logic of 
counting parts of after-images is different from the 
logic of counting things like the panes of a window, 
or the points of a printed star-shape on a page. 
Taking this point together with the point argued in 
the previous section we cannot but conclude that 
Malcolm has exaggerated the difference between 


2 “The Intentionality of Sensation: a Grammatical Feature,” 
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seeing after-images and seeing things like tables 
and chairs. There are differences undoubtedly, a 
variety of them; but the similarities are rather 


interesting too. 
MI 


A different attempt to throw light on the 
problem of perception is to be found in Miss 
Anscombe’s article on the intentionality of sensa- 
tion.? She distinguishes between intentional and 
‘material objects of perception, and her very brief 
references to after-umages in this context implies 
that they are intentional, not material, objects of 
perception. An after-image is contrasted with a real 
spot (a stain) in such a way as to imply that the 
latter, but not the former, is a material object of 
seeing. She also says that if we take the Platonic 
dictum “He who sees must see something” to mean 
that “there must be something there which is seen” 
then we legislate against all except the material 
use of “see.” The implication here is that the 
material object of seeing is something which is 
there, whereas an intentional object such as an 
after-image is not something which is there. A 
material object is held to be something that “really 
—physically—exists,” but not so an intentional 
object such as, I think, she takes an after-imaze to 
be. 


As against this, one would very much like to say 
that after-images are really there in front of one’s 
eyes. Contrast an after-image with, say, a pain, or 
a thought, or a taste which is in no sense there 
before your eyes. These could not conceivably 
interfere with your view of a white door which is in 
front of your eyes, whereas an after-image can do 
so. There would appear to be some sense in which an 
after-image is there in front of you, but there is no 
sense in which a pain or a thought is there in front 
of you. Again, we may contrast after-images with 
centaurs. Centaurs could conceivably interfere with 
your view of other things that happen to be in front 
of you, but none ever do, for they do not exist. 
There are after-images, and they are more or less 
in front of your eyes. 

I think we may go further than this, and say that 
the after-image is at a certain distance from the 
perceiver. Suppose you stare at the glowing red 
bars of an electric fire for half a minute or so, and 
then look at a white wall so that the usual green 
after-image appears on the wall. Then approach 
the wall keeping the after-image carefully in view, 

Analytical Philosophy: Second Series (Oxford, 1965), pp. 158-180. 
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and you will find that the after-image diminishes in 
size relative to the wall as you approach it. As is 
well known, this is precisely what happens if any- 
thing that you look at as you approach the wall 
keeps its distance from you as you move forward. 
The after-image keeps its distance from the per- 
ceiver relative to anything which lies around, and 
it takes little reflection to realize that the distance 
kept is the distance between the perceiver and the 
original stimulus object which was the cause of the 
after-image. Just as the original object determines 
the shape, color, and number of parts of the after- 
image, so it determines the distance as well. 

Admittedly, the after-image does not have a 
volume, and it does not occupy a place such that 
other things have to be shifted to make room for it, 
but there is no denying that it has a position, and 
that it les at a certain distance in a certain 
direction. It is unlike some other things that are ata 
distance from us in that the perceiver cannot 
change the distance between himself and the after- 
image; he cannot get nearer to it or move away 
from it, though he can change its direction at will 
by turning his eyes in whichever direction he wants. 
Furthermore, if I approach the wall keeping the 
after-image in view there can be stages where the 
after-image is between me and the wall, then a 
stage when it is the same distance from me as the 
wall, and then as I get still closer to the wall, it will 
be farther from me than the wall, yet without 
getting behind the wall in the sense of being hidden 
from view by it. The after-image certainly behaves 
oddly by contrast with the chairs, books, and so 
forth that lie around, but none of this implies that 
the after-image does not have a position, or does 
not lie at a certain distance from the perceiver, and 
in a certain direction. 


IV 


I have argued that after-images really do exist 
and are there in front of one’s eyes (or possibly a 
little to the side, depending on the way we saw the 
original stimulus-object). It is no objection to this 
to say that the after-image cannot be touched, or 
does not have a volume, any more than saying this 
would be an objection to the claim that a rainbow, 
a shadow, the sky, or some oxygen is really out 
there. If we know what sort of thing each of these is, 
then we know what to expect of them, and we need 
not be misled by the claim that they really exist out 
there. 
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Yet there is, surely, one glaring difference 
between the after-image and all the other examples 
that I have just mustered. They are things that can 
play the role of causal conditions in the affairs of 
the physical world in a way that after-images 
apparently cannot do. Admittedly, my examples 
cannot all play the same kind of causal role. 
Oxygen can help to keep a fire going, whereas none 
of my other examples could do that, but even 
shadows, rainbows, and the sky can play a causal 
role in producing a certain effect on a photographic 
print. An after-image cannot even do that. One can 
also say of a shadow, or the sky, or a rainbow that 
it is the cause of our seeing it, whereas an after- 
image is not the cause of our seeing it. One might, 
on this ground, say that an after-image, even if it 
really exists and is there in front of one, is not a 
physical reality. We now seem to have a criterion 
which puts after-images where Miss Anscombe 
wants to put them, namely, on the other side of the 
fence from what she regards as things which really, 
physically exist.® 

This criterion should also be attractive to 
Malcolm, though it is different from the one which 
he considers. He distinguishes between objects of 
direct perception, and other objects of perception, 


‘on the ground of the incorrigibility of the per- 


ceiver’s report of the former, as contrasted with the 
corrigibility of his reports of the latter. But accord- 
ing to the arguments that have been produced 
above, the percipient’s reports on his after-image 
are corrigible, and that implies that Malcolm’s 
criterion should have led him to put after-images 
on the cther side of the fence from where he does 
put them; Malcolm’s own criterion, properly 
applied, would leave after-images in company with 
trees, houses, stones, and so forth. The causal 
criterion which has just been mentioned in the last 
paragraph, however, puts after-images where 
Malcolm wants to put them, in a category apart 
from trees, houses, stones, and the like. 

Stil, I doubt if this causal criterion, and the 
distinction effected by it, should be elevated above 
others a3 though some special importance attached 
to it. Malcolm’s own criterion of corrigibility is no 
less valid if properly applied. As I have already 
argued, reports about after-images are indeed cor- 
rigible, whereas reports about seeing a green circle 
are not. The interesting thing which the case of 
after-images shows is that these two criteria do not 
coincide. After-images go together with incorri- 
gibles by the application of the causal criterion, but 


> For a possible account of the causal connection see R. Chisholm in Perceiving (Cornell, 1957), ch. 10. 
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they go together with material, physical objects by 
the application of the incorrigibility criterion. What 
it comes to is that we have a threefold classification 
to say the least—a classification which puts in- 
corrigibles together on the one side, and material, 
physical objects together on the other side, but 
which also leaves a place in between for after- 
Images. 

Even apart from the reference to corrigibility 
there is a further difference between seeing a green 
circle (which is simply a green circle—not a green 
circle drawn on a piece of paper, or even an after- 
.Image) and seeing an after-image. Though both 
are alike in not being the cause of our seeing them, 
they are different in that an after-image is an image 
of the cause of our seeing it, whereas a green circle 
is not. A green circle, the report of seeing which is 
incorrigible, may be caused by anything, including 
such things as taking a drug, or having one’s brain 
electrically stimulated, and the description of what 
is seen need not be true of the cause of one’s seeing 
it. It is not so with the after-image; an after-image 
must be an image of that which caused one’s seeing 
it for it to-count as an after-image at all. Thus, 
although seeing an after-image is different from 
seeing a Chair, it is also different from seeing a green 
circle, and there is no obvious reason why one 
should make more of the one difference than the 
other. If we want to distinguish between objects of 
perception, then the case of after-images seems to 
indicate that it is a trichotomy, rather than a 
dichotomy, that is needed. 

All this has obvious implications for the applica- 
tion of the notion of an intentional object of per- 
ception. If an intentional object is taken to be 
something which we cannot be mistaken about, 
then we would not (as Miss Anscombe does) count 
an after-image as an intentional object of percep- 
tion. But if we insist that after-images are inten- 
tional objects, then we are left with a division 
within the category of intentional objects between 
those which are corrigible and those which are not, 
and between those which are the image of the 
cause of one’s seeing them, and those which are not. 
The difference between the two sides of this divi- 
sion would appear to be no less worthy of attention 
than the difference between the categories of inten- 
tional and material objects of perception. 


y 


There are other so-called intentional objects of 
t Analytical Philosophy, op. cit., p. 170. 
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seeing which deserve to be distinguished sharply 
from after-images. Consider the example of a 
mirage (from M. Luckiesh) which Miss Anscombe 
quotes—-“‘An approaching pedestrian may have no 
feet (they are replaced by a bit of sky).”4 We may 
say, according to Miss Anscombe, that the material 
object of seeing in this situation is a pedestrian with 
feet, but she would insist that it is also true of what 
is seen, in some sense, that it is a pedestrian without 
feet. Now we may well ask, in what sense is this true 
of what is seen? It may be argued that it is true at 
least in the sense that the pedestrian looks as though 
he did not have any feet (though he does have them) 
but as soon as this is said the difference between 
this case and the case of the after-image comes 
clearly into view, for there is nothing other than the 
after-image of which it is true that it looks green 
and circular (while not being green and circular) 
when one sees a green circular after-image. It will 
not do to say that a circular part of a wall looks 
green, for one can still see the after-image even with 
one’s eyes closed. 

A pure mirage is, in some ways, more like an 
after-image. If one sees what seems to be a stretch 
of water in the distance in a sandy desert, then it is 
hardly true of anything other than the mirage that 
it, while not being a stretch of water, looks like a 
stretch of water. Just think how different it would 
be if there was a huge mirror out there in the 
desert, and which looked exactly like a stretch of 
water; seeing such a thing would not be a case of 
seeing a mirage at all. A mirage compares with an 
after-image in another way, and in this respect both 
contrast with what is, say, a mere green circle. To 
describe what one sees as a mirage is to imply some- 
thing as to the causal conditions of one’s seeing it, 
which is a point that I have already argued for in 
the case of the after-image. The causal conditions 
implied are, naturally, different in the two cases; a 
mirage is due to atmospheric conditions. But both 
the mirage and the after-image contrast with the 
mere green circle in that to call what one sees a 
green circle is not to imply anything about the 
cause of one’s seeing it. Yet there are differences 
here too. For example, the mirage does not have to 
resemble that which is the cause of one’s seeing it 
for it to count as a mirage, whereas it is otherwise 
with after-images. 

I have been considering objects of seeing wkich 
could be classified as merely intentional, and as 
non-material, by the application of the causal 
criterion. These have turned out to be different in 
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various interesting ways, and I have suggested that 
these differences are no less important than the 
difference shown by the application of the causal 
criterion. This point is reinforced if we look again 
at some of the things that seem to fall on the other 
side of the fence, things that would appear to rank 
as material objects by the application of the causal 
criterion. The particular examples I have in mind 
are shadows, rainbows, and the sky. It seems to be 
quite in order to say that these produce certain 
effects on photographic film, and that they are 
also the cause of our seeing them. Clearly the 
causal account to be given will be rather different 
from the kind which Chisholm outlines for seeing 
things like tables and chairs, principally because 
shadows, rainbows, and the sky cannot be said to 
have surfaces, but this does not seem to be a 
sufficient reason for saying that they cannot be 
regarded as causes at all. However, these examples 
compare with after-images, and contrast with 
things like houses and trees, on other grounds. They 
do not occupy a certain volume of space. The sky 
and rainbows can be located even less precisely 
than after-images, and they are all equally 
diaphanous. None of them can be touched or 
handled, as books and pencils can. The list of 
comparisons and contrasts could be extended. The 
upshot seems to be that the distinction effected by 
the causal criterion should not be over-rated at the 
expense of neglecting other distinctions. 


VI 


We have seen something of the futility of invoking 
the notion of intentionality to effect a dichotomous 
division of objects of seeing. I now want to consider 
one last example, not only to show the extent of the 
muddle we can get into if we try to distinguish 
between objects of perception in terms of inten- 
tional and material objects, but also to throw a hint 
as to the real role of intentionality so far as percep- 
tion is concerned. 

We can easily imagine circumstances in which 
someone thought for a moment, with some reason, 
that he was seeing an after-image against a wall, 
though it was not really an after-image at all; it was 
a discoloration of a part of the surface of the wall. 
Did the man see the discoloration on the wall? We 
may feel like saying “Yes” and “No” to the ques- 
tion, and someone who believes in the intentionality 
of seeing might explain it in this way. He suggests 
that the answer “Yes” is right in that the material 
object of seeing was the discoloration on the wall, 
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and that the answer “No” is also right in that the 
discoloration was not the intentional object of 
seeing. He might add that the intentional object 
of seeing in this example is an after-image. The 
suggestion might be put a little differently. It might 
be said that in the material sense of the word “see” 
the discoloration on the wall was seen, but that in 
the intentional sense of the word “see,” it was an 
after-image that was seen. Again, it might be put 
this way—the words “a discoloration on the wall” 
give the material object of seeing, whereas the 
words ‘‘an after-image”’ give the intentional object 
of seeing. 

It is easy to see how misguided this account is if 
we consider circumstances which are the reverse of 
those just described, that is to say, circumstances in 
which a man honestly says that he sees a discolora- 
tion on a wall, when in fact it is an after-image that 
he sees. How could the above account be plausibly 
adopted for this case? Should we say that the after- 
image was the material object of his seeing, and a 
discoloration on the wall was the intentional 
object? Would it be right to say that in the 
material sense of the word “see” an after-image was 
seen, but that in the intentional sense a discolora- 
tion was seen? Will it do to say that the words “an 
after-image”’ give the material object of his seeing 
and that the words “a discoloration on the wall” 
give the intentional object of his seeing? Clearly, 
the suggestion is altogether wrongheaded. 

Suppose we consult the perceiver himself after he 
has realized his mistake. Once he realizes that he is 
seeing an after-image, he is no longer prepared to 
say that he saw a discoloration on the wall in any 
sense of the word “see,” nor that there was some 
non-material seeing involved. He will put us right 
by saying that the truth of the matter is that he 
thought (believed) that what he saw was a dis- 
coloraticn on the wall, and that in thinking this he 
was quite mistaken. There seems to me no reason 
why we should not go along with him in this, and if 
we wish to use the word “intentional” at all in this 
connection, then we might use it for referring to the 
element of thought (belief) which so often accom- 
panies seeing. 

This hint raises a topic which deserves a fuller 
discussion than can be given here, but if it is along 
the right lines, then we may at least note that the 
only case of seeing which could properly be called 
intentional would be the case where the verb takes 
a propositional object. It is one thing to see an 
after-image, and a different thing to see (in a 
second sense) that what I see (in the first sense) is 
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an after-image. Seeing, in this second sense is what 
I suggest might be called intentional. If this is right, 
then it is out of the question that we should distin- 
guish between after-images, on the one hand, and 
tangible objects on the other, in terms of inten- 
tional and material objects of perception. On the 
view now mooted, the object of seeing in the inten- 
tional sense will be propositional, and seeing in this 
sense is not something we could do with our eyes, 
but with our minds.5 That this is so becomes 
obvious in the case where a mistake is discovered. 
In that case we withdrew the claim to have seen 
that, ... and substitute the claim merely to have 


thought that... (for “see” carries an implication 
of success). 
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As regards seeing (as distinct from having 
thoughts as to what one sees), this study of after- 
images indicates that there is a great variety of 
differences and likenesses between a* variety of 
objects of seeing—differences and likenesses which 
are easily missed if we persist in looking for a 
dichotomous division of objects of perception. I 
would suggest that paying attention to the details 
of the variety of differences and likenesses can 
safely, and profitably, be allowed to displace the 
broad theoretical distinctions so often invoked, 
especially since such theoretical distinctions are apt 
to generate philosophical puzzles of their own, 
puzzles which dissolve again as the details are 
brought into view.® 
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+ My suggestion here is in line with the arguments produced by A. W. Collins in ‘The Epistemological Status of the Concept 
of Perception,” in The Philosophical Review, vol. 76 (1967), pp. 496-459. 
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IV. IS RELIGION A “FORM OF LIFE’? 


PATRICK SHERRY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


i his review of Ludwig Wittgenstein’s Philo- 
sophical Investigaitons Norman Malcolm said that 
one could hardly place too much stress on the 
importance of the notion of a “form of life” in 
Wittgenstein’s thought.1 Later on he applied this 
concept to religion in his Memoir of Wittgenstein,* 
and especially in his article on St. Anselm’s Onto- 
logical Arguments. In the latter he said that he 
suspected that the argument could only be 
thoroughly understood by someone who understood 
from the inside that “form of life” which gives rise 
to the idea of an infinitely great being and who 
therefore had some inclination to partake in that 
religious form of life.? Wittgenstein himself, as far as 
I know, never described religion as a form of life, 
but he came very close to so doing when he asked 
in his lectures on Religious Belief “Why shouldn’t 
one form of life culminate in an utterance of belief 
in a Last Judgement?’’4 
Unfortunately Malcolm did not develop his 
identification of religion with a “‘form of life” any 
further. But it is quite clear that he had an axe to 
grind here, and that he is not merely repeating the 
familiar point of apologists that religion is a way of 
life and not just a body of doctrines. For he also 
applied the closely associated notion of a “lan- 
guage-game’’ to religion, attempting to establish 
the following two points: 


(i) religion is “given” or basic, so that it need not 
be justified and indeed cannot be: “this lan- 
guage-game is played.” 

(ii) its concepts are in order as they are. 

A third point, suggested by Malcolm but developed 

more fully by Peter Winch, Paul Holmer, and 

D. Z. Phillips, is that religion can only be properly 

understood from the inside, because it is a complex 

of certain human activities, responses, and relation- 
1 The Philosophical Review, vol. 63 (1954), p. 549. 
3 Ludwig Wittgenstein: A Memoir (London, 1958), p. 72. 
3 The Philosophical Review, vol. 69 (1960), p. 62. 


ships. We can only understand the “grammar” of 
religious beliefs by understanding this complex in 
which they have their life, and to get this under- 
standing we need a “feeling for the game,” 5 

Fortunately we can consider whether religion isa 
form of life without having to agree with the points 
made by these writers. My purpose in this paper is 
to see in what sense religion can be described as a 
“form of life,” and what light such a description 
throws on the philosophy of religion. My conclu- 
sion will be that religion includes forms of life, rather 
than that it zs a form of life, and that the writers 
I have mentioned have misrepresented the concept 
and used it in a question-begging way. I think that 
their approach is perhaps fruitful in showing us 
what kind of an activity religion is and what role it 
plays in people’s lives, but that it needs supple- 
menting when we come to consider the character of 
religious experience and the nature and evolution 
of religious doctrine. In so supplementing it we 
shall need to separate two strands in Wittgenstein’s 
thought, which I shall call the Relativist/Conven- 
tionalist and the Pragmatic/Empiricist, and to 
follow the latter. 

First of all, however, I want to examine the 
concept cfa “form of life” carefully and to see what 
role it plays in Wittgenstein’s thought generally. 
I think that this procedure is necessary because of 
the common misunderstanding of the concept. 
Dallas High, for example, speaks of the “‘. . . claims 
of the natural scientific point of view which roughly 
coincide with modernity or the context of the form 
of life in which we live in the twentieth century.’’® 
Whatever that may mean, it is far from Wittgen- 
stein’s usage. 


II, WITTGENSTEIN on “Forms or Lire” 


Wittgenstein only uses the expression “form of 


4 Lectures and Conversations on Aesthetics, Psychology and Religious Belief, Cyril Barrett (ed.), (Oxford, 1966), p. 58. 


* D. Z. Phillips, The Concept of Prayer (London, 1965), p. 88. 


D. M. High, Language, Persons and Beligf (New York, 1967), p. 174. 
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life”? five times in the Philosophical Investigations? 
but we can supplement these references with 
passages from his other works, and also with allied 
concepts like “activity,” “custom,” “natural his- 
tory,’ and “the common behavior of mankind.” 
He introduces the notion when he says that “to 
imagine a language means to imagine a form of 
life.”® In his Lecture on Aesthetics he had said that 
the main mistake made by Moore and most con- 
temporary philosophers was to look at language 
merely as a form of words, and not at the use made 
of them: “Language is a characteristic part of a 
large group of activities—talking, writing, travel- 
ling on a bus, meeting a man, etc.”° 

Wittgenstein gives only one specific example of a 
“form of life” in the Philosophical Investigations: on 
p. 174 he says 


Can only those hope who can talk? Only those who 
have mastered the use of a language. That is to say, 
the phenomena of hope are modes of this complicated 
form of life. 


I take it (following J. F. M. Hunter, of. cit., p. 240) 
that the form of life being described here is using 
language rather than just “hoping.” This inter- 
pretation is confirmed by P.I. 19, already quoted, 
and by P.I. 23, where Wittgenstein says that speak- 
ing a language is “part of an activity, or of a form 
of life.” Presumably we may regard the “language- 
games” which he lists there, e.g., giving or obeying 
orders, making up stories, joking, asking, thanking, 
praying, cursing, and greeting, as forms of life, too. 
Wittgenstein gives this list to make the point that 
language can be used in all sorts of ways besides 
that of describing things. 

A more puzzling passage is this: “ ‘So you are 
saying that human agreement decides what is true 
and what is false?’—-It is what human beings say 
that is true and false, and they agree in the language 
they use, This is not agreement in opinions but in 
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forms of life” (P.I. 241). The next section explains 
this to some extent: if language is to be a means of 
communication people must agree in their judg- 
ments as well as in their definitions of words. 
“Measuring” depends on people’s getting the same 
results, just as using color concepts presuppose that 
there is general agreement about how things look 
(P.I. 242 and p. 226).7* 

Another example, given in his notes “On Cer- 
tainty,” is feeling certain, or rather having a “com- 
fortable certainty.” This, says Wittgenstein, isn’t 
something akin to hastiness or superficiality, but is 
a form of life: “But that means I want to conceive it 
as something that lies beyond being justified or 
unjustified; as it were, as something animal” 
(357-9). 

The above remark on justification ties in very 
well with the one remaining reference in P.I., 
where Wittgenstein says “What has to be accepted, 
the given, is—so one could say-—forms of life” (p. 
226),78 and with some other remarks about justifi- 
cation, e.g., “If I have exhausted the justifications 
I have reached bedrock, and my spade is turned. 
Then I am inclined to say: ‘this is simply what 
I do’ ” (P.I. 217); or “Our mistake is to look for an 
explanation where we ought to look at what 
happens as a “‘proto-phenomenon.’ That is where 
we ought to have said ‘this language-game is played’ ”’ 
(P.I. 654).14 

The refrain “This is what I [or we] do” is one 
frequently encountered in Wittgenstein’s later 
philosophy. Usually it is introduced to counter 
what he regards as a mistaken hankering after 
justification (cf. R.F.M. II. 74). Wittgenstein in- 
sists that explanation must at some point give way 
to description (P.I. 109) and that it is sometimes 
silly to ask for reasons for things: “Do we live 
because it is practical to live?” (R.F.M. V. 14). 
“Does man think, then, because he has found that 
thinking pays . . . Does he bring his children up 


T See C, A. Van Peursen, Ludwig Wittgenstein: An Introduction to his Philosophy, tr. by R. Ambler (London, 1969), pp. 108-109, for 


some suggestions about Wittgenstein’s derivation of the term. 


8 Cf. J. F. M. Hunter, “ ‘Forms of Life’ in Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations,” American Philosophical Quarterly, 


vol. 5 (1968), pp. 2933-243. 
° Philosophical 


Investigations, Pt. I. §19 (This will henceforth be referred to as P.I.; references to the sections of Part I will be 
given simply in figures, and references to Part II will be given by page number.) 
10 Lectures and Conversations on Assthstics, Psychology and Religious Belief, ed. by Cyril Barrett (Oxford, 1966), p. 2. 
u Though I think that Wittgenstein also regards hope as a form of life: elsewhere (P.I. 583) he describes it as a “phenomenon 


of human life.” 


18 He makes a similar point in the Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics (henceforth cited as “R.F.M.”): “Calculating 
would lose its point if confusion supervened. Just asthe use of the words ‘green’ and ‘blue’ would lose its point” (R.F.M. II. 75; 


cf. also Zettel, §§351, 430). 
13 A text appealed to by D. Z. Phillips, of. cit., p. 27. 


7 
H Likewise a text appealed to by Malcolm, ‘‘Anselm’s Ontological Arguments,” p. 56. 
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because he has found it pays?” (P.I. 467).15 No, 
for sometimes we must just say “such is human 
life.”!¢ Giving grounds comes to an end some time, 
but “the end is not an unfounded presupposition: 
it is an ungrounded way of acting” (On Certainty, 
110). This brings us to bedrock: “The limits of 
empiricism are not assumptions unguaranteed or 
intuitively known to be correct: they are ways in 
which we make comparisons and in which we act” 
(R.F.M. V. 18). 

Sometimes he speaks in a similar vein of “natural 
history”: “commanding, questioning, recounting, 
chatting, are as much a part of our natural history 
as walking, eating, drinking, playing”? (P.I. 25; 
cf. 415). This even applies to mathematics, for 
measuring, weighing, and costing are procedures of 
human behavior, and going through mathematical 
proofs and accepting their results is “simply what 
we do: this is use and custom among us, or a fact of 
our natural history” (R.F.M. I. 63; cf. 146).1”? He 
constantly stresses the practical applications of 
mathematics, e.g., when he says “The technique 
of calculation is part of the technique of house- 
building” (R.F.M. I. 142), and insists that pure 
mathematics isn’t merely an isolated abstract in- 
tellectual discipline. Even something like the con- 
cept of the rule for the formation of an infinite 
decimal “is a concept connected with a rigidly 
determined activity in human life” (V. 35). Hence 
he prefers to describe mathematics as an “activity” 
(P.I. p. 227) or an “anthropological phenomenon” 
(R.F.M. V. 26). 

Other concepts of Wittgenstein which need to be 
reckoned with here are “The common behaviour 
of mankind” (P.I. 206), “culture” (Zettel, 164), 
“customs” and “institutions.” Examples which he 
gives of the last two are obeying rules, making 
reports, giving orders, playing chess (P.I. 199), 
using money (P.I. 584) and punishing criminals 
(Lectures and Conversations, p. 50). He points out that 
many of our psychological concepts depend on 
them, e.g., “An intention is embedded in its situ- 
ation, in human customs and institutions” (P.I. 
337). This is to be associated with his frequent in- 
sistence that we can only understand the meaning 
of concepts by studying the surroundings or cir- 
cumstances of their use: “Gould someone have a 
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feeling of ardent love or hope for the space of one 
second—no matter what preceded or followed this 
second ?—What is happening now has significance 
—in these surroundings. The surroundings give it 
importance. ... (A smiling mouth smiles only in a 
human face)” (P.I. 583).18 

So much by way of exposition. We are now in a 
position to see what a form of life is, and why the 
concept is so important in Wittgenstein’s later 
philosophy. By “forms of life’ he means basic 
human activities and responses like hoping, feeling 
certain, measuring, giving orders, asking questions, 
and greeting people, and indeed using language 
generally. He regards these things, together with 
customs, institutions, etc., as the fundamental 
“given” facts from which philosophy must start.1* 
This forms a marked contrast with Carnap, with 
Russell in his Logical Atomism Period, and with 
other philosophers who regarded simple sense- 
perceptions (and propositions describing them) as 
the starting-point for philosophy. Of course, 
Wittgenstein rejects the view that reality has simple 
constituent parts to which everything can be re- 
duced, on independent grounds (see P.I. 47, where 
he argues against Russell’s Reductionism, pointing 
out that words such as “simple” and “composite” 
have several different uses). In so far as anything 
is basic for the later Wittgenstein, it isn’t sense- 
data or atomic propositions, but forms of life—or 
simply “Tife.” 


III. RELIGION anp Forms or LIFE 


Clearly this is very important for religion. 
Russell’s Atomism and Carnap’s reductive episte- 
mology were both inhospitable to religion, because 
it is impossible to analyze most religious doctrines 
into simple propositions about sense percepts. But 
Wittgenstein seems to offer a much more hopeful 
starting-point, and one, moreover, which is in har- 
mony with the insistence of many contemporary 
theologians that religious belief is a commitment 
or a way of life, rather than the acceptance of a 
series of propositions. 

All the same, zs religion a form of life? Surely my 
exposition suggests that it is incorrect to label it so; 
rather, religion includes several forms of life (in the 


15 In 470 he admits that we do sometimes think because it has been found to pay. 

16 “Bemerkungen fiber Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough’,”’ Synthese, vol. 17 (1967), p. 296. 

17 He heads off some possible misunderstandings when he points out that although calculating is part of a technique which 
is a fact of natural history, of course its rules aren’t propositions of natural history (R.F.M. V. 14-15). 

18 Cp. Zettel, op. cit., §173: “Only i in the stream of thought and life do words have meaning.” 

1 Hence Dallas High i is Correct in saying that ‘The phrase ‘form of life’ functions as a logically primitive concept.” (Op. cit., 


p. 102). 
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plural) along with some of the other categories 
which Wittgenstein mentioned, for example, “‘acti- 
vities,”’ “language-games,”’ “‘customs,” and ‘“‘insti- 
tutions.” Hence Malcolm and Phillips are wrong 
to speak of religion as a form of life (in the 
singular). 

Religious forms of life would include hoping and 
feeling certain: for if these are forms of life, as 
Wittgenstein says they are, then presumably their 
religious embodiments, i.e., the theological virtues 
of Faith and Hope, are so too. Other possible 
examples which spring to mind are loving, medi- 
tating, repenting, and forgiving. But the form of 
life of using a language is the one which has the 
most import here: if praying, cursing, telling 
stories, commanding, and obeying are language- 
games, as Wittgenstein suggests (P.I. 23), then this 
is obviously applicable to religion, since the first 
two examples are specifically religious, while the 
others can all occur in a religious context. More- 
over, we might adduce confessing, absolving, 
reciting litanies, singing hymns, and reciting 
stories or parables as language-games, too. Witt- 
genstein’s other categories, of “customs,” “insti- 
tutions,” and “activities” are also relevant here: 
genuflecting, fasting, sacrificing, kissing relics, 
taking part in sacraments and rituals, and going 
on pilgrimages perhaps spring to mind. 

Things like reciting creeds, preaching sermons, 
and engaging in apologetical arguments are per- 
haps more difficult to classify, and raise serious 
problems concerning evidence and truth. It is also 
arguable that “worshipping” is a form of life, but in 
fact this probably boils down to a number of things 
already mentioned, especially praying, loving, and 
taking part in ceremonies. 


IV. Forms or LIFE AND JU8TIFIOATION 


The point which I have raised about religion not 
being a form of life, but a collection of forms of life, 
language-~games, and so on is important because it 
disposes of certain arguments put forward by 
Norman Malcolm and D. Z. Phillips about the 
illegitimacy of trying to justify religious belief. 
These arguments depend to a large extent on the 
claim that religion is a form of life or language- 
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game. D. Z. Phillips, for example, says that when 
people lose their faith in God “what has become 
meaningless is not some feature of a form of life, 
but a form of life as such.””*° He maintains that such 
a form of life is, like all forms of life, beyond justifi- 
cation: philosophers who ask for one are like those 
who ask for a justification of science, whom Witt- 
genstein compared to the ancients who posited 
Atlas as a support for the world.2! He does, of 
course, allow that religious believers may justify 
particular articles of the faith, since here there is an 
agreed-upon frame of reference. But he refuses to 
countenance any, general justification of religious 
belief: “. . . there is no question of a general justifica- 
tion of religious belief, of giving religion a ‘sound 
foundation’.”*# Norman Malcolm takes a similar 
line (which has been labeled by Kai Nielsen as 
““Wittgensteinian Fideism,”? arguing that although 
we can adduce grounds for particular doctrines, 
e.g., the Apostolic Succession or the Holy Spirit, we 
cannot do so in the case of God’s existence, because 
we have no idea what would constitute good 
grounds here: “do we know what a good reason 
would look like. . . ?”*4 Phillips compares the 
question of the reality of God to that of the reality 
of the physical world, i.e., it is a presupposition of 
any enquiry rather than a conclusion.®® 

There is a lot of confusion in all this. In the first 
place, I doubt whether anyone does ever try to 
justify “religion” as such (as opposed to a particular 
religion). Missionaries and apologists are always 
concerned to justify their own particular religious 
beliefs. No doubt (as the context shows) Phillips 
has in mind philosophical theologians like Crombie 
and Mitchell who write about “religious language.” 
But even they are not trying to justify religion as 
such, but to show that the metaphysical strand of 
Christianity and other theistic religions is meaning- 
ful. Similarly, philosophers who try to produce 
proofs for the existence of God cannot be ruled out 
of account simply because belief in God is a pre- 
supposition of religious belief: even many philos- 
ophers who consider that all so-called proofs for 
the existence of God are in fact invalid would 
disagree with Malcolm’s contention that we do not 
know what it would be to produce arguments for 
His existence. 


20 “From World to God?”, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume XLI (1967), p. 141." 


“ “Religion and Epistemology—some Contemp 


' Confusions,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 44 (1966), pp. 315-317. 


orary 
x The Concept of Prayer, op. cit., p. 27. Phillips cites P.I. p. 226 here, as a support for his conclusion. 


33 Philosophy, vol. 42 (1967), p. 191. 


34 In John Hick (ed.), Faith and the Philosophers (London, 1964), p. 108. 


45 Religion and Understanding (Oxford, 1967), p. 67. 
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As regards the question of justifying forms of life, 
Phillips’ argument is vitiated by his regarding 
religion as a form of life, and not as I have urged 
throughout this paper, a collection of forms of life, 
language-games, institutions, etc. But let us put the 
best complexion on his argument and rephrase it 
by arguing that forms of life and language-games 
like hoping, praying, worshipping, feeling certain 
about things, and telling stories cannot and need 
not be justified, But this still won’t do. Again, no 
one ever does try to justify hope as such, but they 
justify their own particular hopes. A Christian, for 
example, hopes for the forgiveness of his sins and 
for the resurrection of the dead. If a sceptic 
questioned these beliefs, it would not be to the 
point to urge that “hope” is a given form of 
behavior. Rather, the Christian would try to pro- 
vide some justification for his beliefs by appealing 
to Christ’s promises and to the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion (I am not claiming that any such justification 
is a simple matter). Similarly, he justifies his worship 
of God by arguing that God is more worthy of 
worship than any alternative. When Wittgenstein 
said that forms of life are “given” and beyond 
justification or criticism, he meant that it is absurd 
to ask for a justification of hoping and so on in 
general, since “this is simply what we do.” But this 
doesn’t mean that we can’t ask for a justification in 
particular cases, ¢.g., by asking whether a hope or an 
expectation is likely to be fulfilled. Likewise, when 
Wittgenstein said “this language-game is played,” 
he meant, among other things, that it is simply a 
fact of nature that people tell jokes, give or obey 
orders, make up stories, and report on past events. 
It would indeed be silly to ask for a justification of 
such practices; but individual cases can be appraised 
in various ways—jokes can be funny or crude, 
orders pointless or immoral, and reports of events 
untrue or graphic. 

The distinction which I have just drawn between 
forms of life as wholes, and particular exemplifica- 
tions of them, is similar to the one which Phillips 
draws between religious beliefs in general and 
particular religious beliefs, so he might perhaps be 
expected to accept my contention that we can 
appraise particular exemplifications of forms of life— 
particular hopes, expectations, loves, etc. But it 
seems that he will not grant us even this: when dis- 
cussing Wisdom’s work in the philosophy of religion 
he argues that Wisdom couldn’t really refute people 


who thought that Nero was the incarnation of God 
or who worshipped cats.** Well, it would depend on 
whom he was arguing against. But surely Christ- 
lanity conquered ancient Rome precisely because 
Christ seemed a more plausible incarnation of God 
then Nero and its God seemed more worthy of wor- 
ship than cats or idols? Moreover the early 
Fathers, unlike Phillips, were willing to argue their 
case and to deal with particular religious issues. 

One might well want to press the attack on 
Phillips even further at this point by arguing that 
there are some activities, responses, forms of life, and 
language-games which can be appraised as wholes. 
We do, for example, think it appropriate to rejoice 
at good things and to be resigned to suffering (not 
vice-versa!. We do criticize those who fail to show 
pity or affection, and consider that people should 
give thanks or show forgiveness. It is difficult to say 
how far we can justify ourselves here and to see 
what we should say to a race of men who never 
forgave, pitied, loved, or gave thanks. It would, of 
course, depend on why this was so: if they were 
constituticnally incapable of these responses we 
might feel that they could not be classified as 
human beings. But otherwise we would surely at 
least try to teach them to be loving, forgiving, and 
so on. 

Phillips contends that there could be no general 
justification of such practices. Of course a Christian 
could justify the practice of forgiveness, for example, 
by appealing to Christ’s teaching on this and on the 
love of our neighbor and also to his own example 
on the Cross, but Phillips considers that these 
criteria are themselves unjustifiable, for what would. 
it be to provide a justification of Christ’s words of 
forgiveness from the Gross??? His views here are 
part and parcel of his general position that an 
ultimate justification of moral principles is impos- 
sible because there are different conceptions of 
human good and harm, and that it is absurd to 
look for an ultimate justification of these in terms of 
some further principle or standard.*® A full con- 
sideration of this position would take us away from 
the question of forms of life into the realm of 
ethics. But there is a special case which we must 
consider, and that is the case of forms of life and 
language-games which are specifically religious, 
especially praying, blessing, cursing, and wor- 
shipping. 

The problem is this: one may agree that it is 


26 “Wisdom’s Gods,” The Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 19 (1969), p. 29- 


a! Ths Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 19 (1969), Pp. 29-31. 


% D, Z. Phillips and H. O. Mounce, Moral Practices (London, 1970), pp. 58-59, 106-112. 
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senseless to ask for a justification of hoping, giving 
orders, and so forth, and that Wittgenstein is quite 
right in saying that people think, chat, ask ques- 
tions, and bring up children because that is what 
they do, and there is no more to be said. But it does 
seem a sensible question to ask why people pray or 
worship, and why these language-games are not a 
universal form of human bebavior. Cursing, too, 
is a language-game which isn’t quite as common as 
it once was, and perhaps Wittgenstein was thinking 
of examples like this when he said that new 
language-games come into existence while others 
become obsolete and get forgotten (P.I. 23). What 
would happen if religious language-games were to 
pass away, as witchcraft almost has, at least in the 
western world? The question is even more pressing 
when we turn our attention to customs, institu- 
tions, and activities (i.e., Wittgenstein’s other 
categories which are relevant here). These cer- 
tainly do change rapidly and differ from country to 
country and century to century, and it seems highly 
relevant to ask in every case why this is so. Of 
course, Wittgenstein would not deny this; he men- 
tioned customs and institutions to make a different 
point, namely, that people’s concepts, e.g., “price” 
or “value,” are linked to certain practical institu- 
tions, like buying and selling. He would say that an 
investigation of why people buy and sell was not a 
matter of philosophy so much as of anthropology. 
But surely it is a highly interesting question for 
philosophy to ask why certain forms of behavior, 
linguistic or otherwise, are common to all man- 
kind, e.g., hoping, making up stories or greeting 
friends, while others are not so, e.g., praying, 
playing chess, and acting in plays. Ghanges in such 
things often have important consequences for our 
conceptual scheme: for instance, if the institution 
of punishment were abandoned, as Lady Wootton 
has advocated, this would affect many of our every- 
day concepts like “praise,” “blame,” “reward,” 
“try harder,” “responsible,” and “atone for.” 


V. Two STRANDS IN WIiTTGENSTEIN’s THOUGHT 


I think that Wittgenstein’s thought here is much 
more complex than his followers realize and that it 
moves in two different directions. He seems to 
envisage two possible answers to the question of 
why we have the language-games and forms of life 
which we do: sometimes he just says “this is what 
we do,” sometimes he says that we must connect 


° The Idea of a Social Science (London, 1958), pp. 100, 102. 
5° American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 1 (1964), p- 309. 
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what we do with facts about the world and about 
human nature. Of course both these replies are 
appropriate in different circumstances, but Witt- 
genstein does not seem to be entirely clear about 
when each is appropriate. Let us try to distin- 
guish these two strands in his thought: 


(1) Sometimes he seems to favor what might be 
called Relativism or Conventionalism. He imagines 
that a tribe might be brought up never to express 
their feelings, so that they regarded complaining as 
bad as we regard shamming, and goes on to suggest 
that people with a different education from ours 
might have completely different concepts (<ettel, 
383, 387). He imagines a people who give what 
money they please for goods, and get back what the 
merchant pleases; this seems entirely pointless to 
us, but then religious rituals and the coronation ofa 
king are pointless, too (R.F.M. I. 152). He thinks 
there is little that one could say to people who think 
they go to the moon and back in their dreams by a 
special route, who think that kings can make rain, 
who refuse to rely on calculations or who prefer to 
consult oracles instead of using physics (On Cer- 
tainty, 106, 132, 212-217, 609). Reasoning only goes 
so far, after which we use persuasion, like mission- © 
aries among natives (ibid. 612). What men con- 
sider reasonable or unreasonable changes from one 
age to another; some intelligent people believe in 
the story of the creation in the Bible, while others 
don’t—yet they both know about the grounds for 
this (ibid. 936). A language-game is unpredictable, 
since it isn’t based on grounds—‘TIt is there—like 
our life” (ibid. 559) (and yet in the previous section 
Wittgenstein takes a more empirical line when he 
says that although it is possible that water may 
not behave in future as it does now, still it always 
has behaved thus up till now, and this has bzcome 
fused into the foundations of our language-game). 

It is just this strand of Wittgenstein’s thought 
which has been used by thinkers like Peter Winch 
and D. Z. Phillips. The former, for instance, argues 
that different modes of life have different “criteria 
of logic” (whatever that means) and forms of 
intelligibility.” He applies this to magic in his 
essay “Understanding a Primitive Society,” argu- 
ing that terms like “reality” and “rational” are 
context dependent, so that even witchcraft or 
magic may constitute a “coherent universe of dis- 
course like science,” 30 

It is difficult to know how far Wittgenstein him- 
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self would sympathize with the use made of his 
work by Winch and others. It does seem consistent 
with some of his remarks which I have quoted. On 
the other hand, as may have become apparent 
through my linking of Wittgenstein’s remarks 
about forms of life to his thought about surround- 
ings, natural history, etc., there is another strand 
in his thought which must be taken into account, 
one which is much more empiricist and pragmatist 
in its direction. 


(2) Very often Wittgenstein seems to suggest that 
language-games and forms of life aren’t just 
“given,” but that they are closely connected with 
both facts about the world and about human 
behavior. Even when things are a matter of con- 
vention, the convention may be determined by our 
situation, and requirements—this is what I take to 
be the meaning of his puzzling remark that 
although essences are a matter of convention, there 
may be a deep need for a convention (R.F.M. I. 74). 

The facts about human nature which I have in 
mind here are “ways in which we make compari- 
sons and in which we act” (R.F.M. V. 18), un- 
grounded behavior (On Certainty, 110),™ and parts 
of our natural history like walking, eating, and 
bringing up our children (P.I. 25,467). I have 
already quoted many passages in which Wittgen- 
stein shows the intimate connection between lan- 
guage and the activities and interests of our life. As 
regards the “surroundings” or external situations 
which are to be related to concepts, forms of life, 
and language-games, he gives many examples too: 
legal concepts presuppose “‘a scaffolding of facts,” 
particularly a normal human background, for it 
would be impossible for a Judge to decide whether a 
being deviant from ordinary human beings had 
done something with evil intent (Zettel, 350). 
Mathematical procedures are sui generis, but “the 
facts of daily experience” give them their impor- 
tance (R.F.M.V. 3). Measuring is a technique, but 
the technique is only made possible and useful by 
certain physical and psychological facts (R.F.M. 
V. 1): if confusion supervened, e.g., if rulers tended 
to alter in length, measuring and calculating would 
lose their character and their point (R.F.M. II. 


74-753 V. 1-2). 32 Expecting, loving, and hoping 
arise only in certain surroundings and situations 
(P.I. 581, 583). Induction is made logically possible 
by the regularity of events (On Certainty, 618); this 
is a particular case of the general point, made in the 
previous section, that the possibility of a language- 
game, and of our sureness about it, is conditioned 
by certain facts. There is also a logical link 
between “repentance” and “past,” for it is not a 
mere contingent empirical fact that “Only someone 
who can reflect on the past can repent” (Zettel, 
519). Presumably there is a similar logical link 
between the concepts of “hoping” or “expecting” 
and “the future.” 

We can also work out the nature of the depen- 
dence of our forms of life and language-games on 
facts about the world by imagining what would 
happen if the world were different from what it is: 
“If we imagine the facts otherwise than they are, 
certain language-games lose some of their impor- 
tance, while others become important” (On Cer- 
tainty, 63).35 If houses starting turning into steam or 
cattle speaking, then would I have any right to say 
“that’s a house’? (ibid. 513). If water started 
behaving differently, our language-games would 
presumably change (tbid. 558). If lumps of cheese 
tended to shrink sometimes when put on the scale, 
then fixing the price by the turn of the scale would 
lose its point (P.I. 142). 

The facts which affect our language-games and 
concepts are often very general ones, so that we 
tend not to notice them. “What we have to men- 
tion in order to explain the significance, I mean the 
importance, of a concept, are often extremely 
general facts of nature: such facts as are hardly 
ever mentioned because of their great generality” 
(P.I., note on p. 56). Again, if such facts were 
different, we could imagine people forming con- 
cepts different from the usual ones (P.I. p. 230); 
just as, if people’s interests and purposes were other 
than what they are, their concepts might be 
different (<ettel, 371-379). (Presumably if people 
did form different concepts from their present ones, 
these would still be founded on facts about nature 
and human life.3*) 

I do not at the moment see how we can reconcile 


2 Cp. On Certainty, §204: “it is our acting, which lies at the bottom of the lenguage-game.”’ 
n Though one might use elastic rulers in certain circumstances, e.g., if ont wants to treat customers differently. (R.F.M. 


I. 5, V. 12). 


33 A passage which has great significance for religious belief: if it were found that Jesus Christ never existed or that his character 
was significantly different from that portrayed in the Gospels, most Christian prayers and practices would lose their point. 

84 Wittgenstein seems to speak with a divided voice on the question of concept formation. He says that a different education 
from ours might produce different concepts (Zettel, §g87). But he also speaks of concepts forcing themselves on us (P.I. p. 204), 
and of their dependence on certain very general facts of nature (P.I. p. 290). 
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these two strands in Wittgenstein’s thought. 
I should hazard a guess that he himself was un- 
decided and that he deliberately presented his 
thoughts tentatively and dialectically (unlike many 
of his followers!) I am myself prejudiced against the 
first strand which I have described, the view that 
forms of life and language-games are simple 
“given.” A philosophy of religion based on this line 
of thought invariably runs into the objection that 
many forms of life, language-games, customs, and 
institutions pass away, so why shouldn’t religious 
ones do so too? Many religions have passed away, 
while rituals and liturgies become obsolete and get 
replaced within a religion (it often seems that all 
liturgies and religious ceremonies appear strange to 
many people today). Moreover, as I have already 
suggested, we need to explain the fact that religious 
forms of life are, at least at the present time, a 
minority interest, whereas most of the forms of life 
and language-games mentioned by Wittgenstein 
himself, e.g., “hoping,” “reporting events,” or 
“giving orders” are universal human behavior. 
Furthermore, if religion is merely a given form of 
life, how do the experiences of conversion and loss 
of faith fit into the picture? 

I think, therefore, that we should try to follow the 
more “Empiricist® and “Pragmatist” line in 
Wittgenstein’s thought, seeking to show how 
religious “forms of life” are to be connected with 
facts about the world, mankind and its history, and 
with human culture, interests, and purposes. This 
is not to say that I want to explain (or explain 
away) these forms of life, for Wittgenstein says ““The 
question is not one of explaining a language-game 
by means of experience, but of noting a language- 
game” (P.I. 655).35 Rather the task is one of 
describing them, and a full description will involve 
reference to its context. We cannot explain the 
phenomenon of hope, since it is a basic fact of 
human life; but we can connect it with other facts, 
e.g., that people want certain things, that they 
cannot predict the future, and so on. Similarly with 
repentance or forgiveness: these are “proto- 
phenomena” which cannot be explained, but they 
can be connected with other phenomena like our 
feelings of guilt or desire to make amends. In other 
words, they are responses to experience. 
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VI. CONCLUSION: RELIGION AS A RESPONSE 
TO EXPERIENCE 


Following this line of thought, we would say that 
religion is a response to experience, or, better, a 
collection of responses. Christianity, for instance, 
is a set of forms of life, customs, activities, etc., 
characterized by the response of love of God and 
our fellow men in and through Christ, 

Clearly this approach, though on the right lines, 
still leaves us with many serious problems: if loving 
Christ involves following his teachings, then we 
become faced with difficult and complex theolog- 
ical issues. And if we join a church, we shall find 
that our desire to love and follow Christ involves 
responses and practices of many different kinds. 
Even a comparatively simple response like “hope” 
becomes very complex when we are speaking of the 
theological virtue of Hope, for we have to think of 
God’s promises in the Old Testament, of Christ’s 
words about the future life and the Kingdem of 
God, of the Church’s teaching about Christ’s 
Resurrection, the possibility of grace, and so on. 
Similarly with “love of God” or “faith in Christ”: 
it is not that they do not deserve the description 
“love” or “faith,” but that we have to draw on a ~ 
very wide background if we are to explain the con- 
cepts fully. They are indeed responses, but ones 
which depend on some very elusive aspects of life, 
and ones which have had a long history. 

These comments bring us back to our original 
difficulty in classifying religion as a “form of life”: 
it is too simple a model to account for a complex 
and historically evolving system of dogma, ethics, 
and ritual like Christianity. In particular, it is un- 
clear how doctrines relate to forms of life, and this 
difficulty is, of course, especially grave in the case of 
metaphysical doctrines about a transcendent being. 
We may say that worshipping God is a “form of 
life,” but it has no point unless what is worshipped 
actually exists and is indeed worthy of worship.** 
Now many Christian doctrines are attempts to ex- 
plain God’s nature, activities, and relation to the 
world; and such doctrines have helped to form the 
responses of ordinary religious believers, as well as 
defining the conditions of membership of the 
Church.37 A change in doctrine often produces 


35 Again, compare On Cartainty, op. cit., $617, “Indeed, doesn’t it seem obvious that the possibility of a language-game is 


conditioned by certain facts?” 


2 R. F. Holland brushes aside this difficulty by saying that it is not clear what it means to say that God is a being, and he 
asks what difference does a “special existent” make to the practices of prayer and worship. One may admit his first point and 
yet still reply to his question “A lot!” How will Holland distinguish superstition from true religion ? (See his “Religious Discourse 
and Theological Discourse,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 34. (1956), especially p, 162.) 

37 See the reply to Holland by J. M. Gameron in Australian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 34 (1956), especially pp. 206—207. 
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changes in religious practice: for instance, the 16th 
century Reformers abandoned the practices of 
praying to the Saints and for the dead. Moreover, 
those who formulated the doctrines were attempt- 
ing to convey facts—difficult though it be now- 
adays to recapture their sense, let alone to decide 
on their truth. 

The general moral seems to be, therefore, that 
we need to combine the kind of approaches to 
philosophy of religion which J have been con- 
sidering in this paper with a more traditional one. 
Thus an account of the “form of life” of worship 
requires a doctrine of God and, in the case of 
Christianity, a Christology. This is not to say that I 
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regard religious doctrines as mere deductions from 
a body of facts or that I am looking for a simple 
pattern of justification. Clearly we must distin- 
guish, for example, the historical facts of Christ’s 
life and our theological interpretation of them. But 
in the case of Christianity I do think that there is 
some causal and logical connection between the 
present responses, activities, and so on of believers, 
and certain historical events; any complete 
description and understanding of Christian “forms 
of life’? must take such connections into account. 
Moreover, any justification of Christian beliefs will 
have to szart from this point. 
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V. THE ANALOGICAL INFERENCE TO 
OTHER MINDS 


A. HYSLOP and F. ©. JACKSON 


"THE argument by analogy for other minds (AA) 

has been widely supposed to involve conceptual 
confusion. It has also been widely supposed to be, 
simply, a bad inductive argument. In this paper we 
shall be concerned to defend AA from the latter 
charge. 

AA has been held to be a bad inductive argument 
because, (i) it proceeds from one case, and (ii) it has, 
of logical necessity, an uncheckable conclusion. 
(Given (i) and (ii) it follows, of course, that it is an 
argument which, not only in fact but necessarily, is 
from one case.) We shall call objections to AA 
which turn on the fact that AA has an uncheckable 
conclusion, A-type. We shall call objections which 
turn on the fact, whether necessary or not, that AA 
proceeds from one case, B-type. Of course, not all 
objections to AA qua inductive argument can be 
unequivocally classified as A-type or B-type. Such 
objections that we consider below have been classi- 
fied according to their general character. 


I 


In this section we criticize a representative selec- 
tion of A-type objections. But before doing this we 
argue that a reply to A-type objections, sufficiently 
widely discussed to be called “the standard reply,” 
misses the point at issue. 

The standard reply to the objection that AA is an 
analogical argument from the observable to the 
logically unobservable is that there are perfectly 
acceptable analogical arguments having just this 
characteristic; namely, analogical arguments from 
the present to the past. 

The crucial error in this reply is that an advocate 


of AA cannot allow that the past is unobservable in 


the sense in which he holds that other minds are 
unobservable, because the sample class from which 
AA constructs the inductive generalization to other 
minds itself contains past events; namely, remembered 
correlations between behavior and mental states, 
Therefore, when it is said, as it so often is, that AA 
proceeds from what we are (directly) aware of, this 


must be understood as “‘what we are, or remember 
having been, aware of.” But it is true of any past 
event that it is logically possible that we should 
remember being aware of it, thus a defender of AA 
must allow that we may be aware of the past in the 
relevant sense of “aware.” 


CRITICISM OF A-TYPE OBJECTIONS 


The various A-type objections that we shall con- 
sider have in common the claim that 


(P) No analogical (inductive) argument which 
proceeds from observed facts to conclusions 
about what cannot, logically, be observed is a 
good analogical argument. 


The differences between them lie in the reasons, if 
any, offered in support of the principle (P) em- 
bodied in this claim. 

Two points of clarification need to be made 
about (P). The first is that, as the mental states of 
others are, strictly speaking, not unobservable (they 
are observable by others), (P) should be read as 
prohibiting a particular person’s arguing analogi- 
cally from what he as propounder can observe to 
what he as propounder cannot observe. We shall 
follow the usual practice of keeping this implicit, 
rather than making it explicit, in our discussion. 

The second point of clarification concerns the 
relevant sense in which AA is an argument to what 
cannot be observed. It is commonly asserted that 
what generates the problem of other minds is the 
impossibility of being directly aware of the mental 
states of others. This is a mistake. First, it is not at 
all clear that it is impossible to be directly aware of 
another’s mental state. Secondly, and more impor- 
tantly, being directly aware of someone else’s pain 
would not, in itself, tell me that that person was in 
pain, because I should still require grounds for 
supposing that what I was aware of was someone 
else’s pain (as well as my own). These grounds 
would have to lie in that person’s behavior (or 
brain states, etc.). Therefore, the relevant sense in 
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which AA is an argument to what cannot -be 
observed is that it is an argument to what cannot be 
directly known. However, nothing i in what follows 
turns on the precise sense in which others’ mental 
states cannot be directly checked, verified, ob- 
served, or whatever. 


Objection Ax 


The first A-type objection that we consider con- 
sists, in effect, of the bald assertion that AA 
violates (P). Thus, it is urged that AA is a bad 
argument because it purports to establish,. on 
analogical grounds, conclusions about items, 
namely the mental states of. others, which cannot 
be directly observed. 

Clearly Ar is a good objection only if one is 
entitled. to assert (P) without offering specific 
reasons for (P); that is, it is a good objection only if 
(P) is, in some sense, self-evident. We shall z argue, 
against A1, (i) that not only is (P) not self-evident, 
but that, in the absence of positive reasons, (P) 
should be taken to be false, and (ii) that a possible 


reason for supposing (P) true involves confusing the 


possible with the actual. 


(i) It is clear for two reasons that (P) is not self. 
evident. First, the fact that an inductive argument 
from premisses X to conclusion Y violates (P), shows, 
in itself, only that Y is such that evidence for it 
additional to X ofa direct kind cannot be obtained. 
Now to say that Y is such: that certain kinds of 
additional evidence for it cannot be obtained is to 


say something which, on the face of it, is. quite | 


different from saying that X does not support Y. 
Therefore, no claim that the former implies the 
latter can be regarded as self-evident. 

Secondly, there are perfectly acceptable induc- 
tive arguments which, while not violating (P), 
violate a principle sufficiently close to (P) for the 
onus of proof to lie with a defender of (P). Here is 
an example of such an argument. 

Helium, like all the elements, has a characteristic 
spectrum. The nature of this spectrum was deter- 
mined by experiments carri¢d out, of course, on 
earth. It was then observed: (actually, it was 
remembered) that light from the sun displayed this 
spectrum (along with hundreds of others), and from 
this it was inferred that helium was present on the 
sun. Now the argument just outlined is an argu- 
ment which proceeds from. the fact that certain 
observed samples of helium on earth have a certain 
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spectrum, to the conclusion that the helium on the 
sun, which has not been observed, also has this 
spectrum. Moreover, it is an argument from the ` 
observed to the unobservable, for it is impossible to 
observe the helium on the sun. Now, of course, this 
impossibility is empirical, not logical, so there is a 


-~ difference between the argument for helium on the 


sun and AA.. At the same time, it seems clear that 
this difference is not obviously relevant, therefore the 
onus of proof lies with an advocate of (P); that is, 
(P) is not self-evident. Indeed, the helium argu- 
ment shows not just that (P) is not self-evident, but 
that (P) should be taken as false in the absence of 
positive reasons for (P). 


(ii) Our argument for the claim that a paaie 
reason for supposing (P) true involves a confusion 
between the possible and the actual follows Carl 
‘Wellman, “Our Criteria for Third Person Psycho- 
logical Sentences,” where he says: 


... itis easy to see why one is reluctant to accept in- 
direct (analogical) justification where direct justifica- 
tion is absent. There is always a risk in indirect 
justification, for it is essentially the application of a 
generalisation based upon past experience to a new 
situation . . . Although the possibility of error cannot 
be denied, it is reassuring to know that there are tests 
that could determine whether or not an error had been 
made. And if there were no possibility of direct verifi- 
cation, then one could never be quite sure. 

All this... is true... [it] is also irrelevant. Until one 
has actually obtained this direct verification, it can 
hardly be included in one’s reasons for holding the 
statement to be true. ... Whether a person might have 
-had or could obtain another (direct) kind of justifica- 
tion is irrelevant to the validity of the justification he 
actually possesses.+ J 


Wellman takes the argument just quoted to 
refute objections to AA like Ar. It does not. What 
it refutes, and this is the point we wish to make, is 
any argument for Àr along the lines that the - 
problem with any indirect analogical argument 
(namely that it involves a generalization from what 
has been directly verified to what has not been 
directly verified) is resolved .by appealing to the 
possibility of directly verifying or failing to verify 
what one is indirectly arguing to. 

In addition it is worth noting that those who find 
reassurance in the possibility of directly verifying the 
conclusion of some analogical argument appear to 
have overlooked the fact that the possibility of 
directly verifying the conclusion of AA goes hand 


1 C, Wellman, “Our Criteria for Third Person Faychoomei Sentences,” Journal of Philosophy, vol. 58 (1961), pp. 281-293 


(see-pp. 292-298). 
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in hand with the possibility of directly refuting the 
- conclusion of AA. (Though it is not true in general 
that direct refutation goes hand in hand with 
direct verification: witness “I am immortal.’’) 
Because AA violates (P), AA is an analogical argu- 
ment such that direct observational evidence in 
favor of its conclusion is impossible. But, it is equally 
the case that because AA violates (P) it is impos- 
sible to have direct observational evidence against 
its conclusion. Therefore, if the impossibility of 
direct evidence in favor of AA’s conclusion counts 
against the soundness of AA, then, by parity of 
reasoning, the impossibility of direct evidence 

inst AA’s conclusion counts in favor of the 
- soundness of AA. Therefore, the two balance out 
and leave the soundness of AA untouched. 

We now turn to various A-type objections which 
differ from A1 in that specific reasons are offered in 
support of the claim that, because AA violates (P), 
it is unsound. 

Objection A2 

This is put by Don Locke thus 


. if, in an ordinary case, we are doubtful about - 


. whether an analogy holds we can check up and see 
whether it does, but the whole point about other 
minds is that we can never test whether the analogy 
does hold.* 


In effect, Locke’s suggestion is that the reason why 
the violation of (P) by AA matters is that, if we do 
have doubts, it is impossible to resolve them.. 
Locke does not make it clear whether the doubt 
he is discussing is about the truth of the conclusion 
of AA, or about the inductive soundness of AA. If 
we understand being doubtful about whether the 
analogy holds as being doubtful about whether the 
cases are sufficiently analogous for an analogical 
argument to be justified | then Ag rests on a false 
premiss. The analogy in question is tbat between 
one’s own behavior and the bebavior of others, and 
it is just false that one cannot resolve doubts by 
checking up on just how analogous one’s own 
behavior is to that of others. On the other hand, if 
we understand being doubtful about whether the 
analogy holds as being doubtful about whether 
others are analogous to ourselves in having minds, 
then Ag is either irrelevant or a petitio principii. It is 
irrelevant if the doubt in question is psychological. 
The fact that if one were to have a certain kind of 
doubt this doubt could not be removed has nothing 


2 D. Locke, Myself and Others (Oxford, 1968), pp. 49-50 
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to do with whether one ought to have this doubt. On 


- the other hand, if the doubt in question is rational. 


A2 is a petitio principii. It is the contention of 
defenders of AA that it is not rational to doubt 
whether others have minds just because AA is a 
good argument. Therefore, it is blatantly question 
begging to assume that it is rational to doubt 
whether others have minds in advancing this objec- 
tion to AA. 


Objection A3 


The most familiar A-type objection to AA turns on the 
élaim that any acceptable analogical argument must 

` rest on an t ly established correlation, and 
that, because AA violates (P), there is no appropriate 
independently established correlation for AA to rest 
on. 


“an 


Despite the widespread acceptance ofthis kind of 
objection, it is hard to see any force in it. It is just 
false that “‘there could be no way of establishing the 
necessary correlation between the overt moves and 
their hidden causal. counterparts,” because one can 
establish a correlation in one’s own case. It may be 
replied that a correlation in one’s own case between 
behavior and mental states could only entitle one to 
argue analogically about one’s own mind, and that 
to argue analogically to the minds of others it is 
necessary to establish a correlation between the 
behavior of others and the mental states of others. 
This reply is, however, quite unacceptable; because 
it amounts to the claim that if x is inferred from y 
then x must on at least one occasion have been 
directly observed to be present when y was present. 
We could not, that is, infer to a party in a shuttered 
house unless we'had on at least one occasion 
observed directly a party in that house, even though 
we had observed a score of parties in a score of 
houses other than the house in question. 

At this point a modification of Ag might be sug- 
gested, viz., to construe Ag so that it turns on the 
fact that while in normal cases conclusions arrived 
at analogically can be independently checked, in 
the case of the analogical inference to other minds 
no conclusion reached by the use of this method of 
inference can ever be independently (directly) 
checked. In short, the modified objection is that 
AA is a method of inference whose use has never, 
and can never, be shown to be successful. 

Our reply to the modification follows Hampshire 


in “The Analogy of Feeling” where he says 


3 The locus classicus is G. Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London, 1949), 8e¢ p. 52. 
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. .. each one of us is constantly able to compare the 
results of this type of inference [AA] with what he 
knows to be true directly and non-inferentially; each 
one of us is in a position to make this testing com- 
parison, whenever he is the designated subject of a 


statement about feelings and sensations [made by . 


another on analogical grounds]. 


Malcolm, of course, and his view is widely accepted, 
thinks Hampshire guilty of an ignoratio elenchi 
(presumably he meant to say petitio principii), 
arguing that 

**,.. the reasoning that he [Hampshire] describes 
involves the assumption that other human figures do 
have thoughts and sensations; for they are assumed 
to make inferences about me from observations of my be- 
haviour,’’® and, obviously, a defender of AA is not 
entitled to make this assumption. Now it is not 
clear whether Hampshire’s argument, as he formu- 
lates it, makes this assumption; but it ts clear that it 
need not make this assumption, because it does not 
depend on the assumption that other human figures 
are minded. The argument is hypothetical in 
character; it is that if other human figures make 
inferences about my mind on the basis of observing 
my behavior, then those inferences, involving 
analogical reasoning, can be directly tested. 
- Amore extreme modification of Ag is sometimes 

put in terms of the impossibility of knowing that the 
method of inference involved in AA is reliable; 
that is, is a method which regularly yields true con- 
clusions. Thus V. Chappell’s imaginary sceptic 
demands that the method of inference be known to 
be perfectly reliable, where “. . . to know that a 
method of inference from x to y is perfectly reliable 
is to know that x occurs whenever y occurs.’’® 

This version of Ag fails for two reasons. First, the 
objection depends on an illegitimate identification 
of a sound inductive method of inference with a 
perfectly reliable method of inference. The whole 
point about good inductive arguments, as opposed 
to valid deductive arguments, is that their prem- 
isses may be true when their conclusions are 
false. Secondly, and more importantly, since any 
defender of AA does, of course, believe that his 
method of inference is very probably, though not 
necessarily, perfectly reliable; this version of Ag is a 
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petitio principi. Just because a defender of AA 
thinks AA is a good inductive argument, he holds 
that we do know that the method of inference in 
question is perfectly reliable. The objector can only 
hold that we do not know with high probability 
that the method of inference is perfectly reliable, if 
he assumes that AA is not a good argument, which 
is to beg the question at issue. 


Objection Ag 


This is that because AA violates (P), the observa- 
tional evidence, as far as an advocate of AA is con- 
cerned, is simply that others do not have minds. 

As Alexander puts it: 


In spite of the fact that similar behaviour to that I 
exhibit, accompanied by my experiences, is exhibited 
by everyone else unaccompanied, as far as I can 
observe, by experiences—in spite of the fact that is, 
that I observe more samples of purposive behaviour 
without experiences than I do samples of such behaviour 
with experiences—-I am yet content to conclude that 
ali those samples are really accompanied by experi- 
ences, when I should, on the evidence, it seems, con- 
clude that I am unusual.’ 


Now it is, of course, true that when we fail to 
observe that something is the case this can gener- 
ally be taken as counter evidence to the claim that 
it is the case. Nevertheless, as Plantinga points out: 


There is a difference, in general, between failing to 
observe the presence of A’s and observing the absence 
of A’s (observing that no A’s are present). 


And where it is impossible to observe the absence of 
A’s then the consequent failure to observe the 
presence of A’s is in no way counter-evidence to the 
presence of A’s. Therefore, since it is not possible to 
observe the absence of mental states in the case of 
another human figure, our failure to observe their 
presence is not counter-evidence to there being such 
mental states. 


Objection As 
This objection is that put forward by A. Plan- 


t S. Hampshire, “The Analogy of Feeling,’ Mind, vol. 61 (1952), pp. 1-12 (see p. 4). 
: N. Malcolm, “Knowledge of Other Minds,” in V. Chappell, (ed.), The Philosophy of Mind (Englewood Cliffs, 1962), pp. 


151-159 (see p. 159). 


t V. Chappell, (ed.), The Philosophy of Mind (Englewood Cliffs, 1962), p. 
? P, Alexander, “Other People’s Experiences,” Procaedings of the peme Society, vol. 51 (1950/51), Pp: 24~46 (sce Pp. 48- 
44). Alexander is considering, without definitely endorsing, this objection. 


* A, Plantinga, Ged and Other Minds (Ithaca, 1967), p. 248. 
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tinga.® It is not strictly an A-type objection because 
it does not turn on (P). It does however turn on a 
principle akin to (P), namely (A), below. 

Plantinga’s objection may be set out as follows. 
“A simple inductive argument for $” is defined as 
an argument of the following form: 

Every A such that S has determined by observa- 
tion whether or not A is B, is such that S has deter- 
mined by observation that A is B. Therefore prob- 
ably every A is B. 

Plantinga then suggests that 
(A) A simple inductive argument for S is accept- 
able only if it is logically possible that its 
sample class contain a counter instance to 
its conclusion. 


Plantinga’s objection is that AA requires certain 
simple inductive arguments that violate, (A). For 
example, AA requires the inference from 

(1) Every case of pain behavior such that I have 

determined by observation whether or not it 
was accompanied by pain in the body dis- 
_ playing it, was accompanied by pain in that 
body 
to l 

(2) Probably every case of pain behavior is 
accompanied by pain in the body displaying 
it. i 
. And the inference from (1) to (2) violates (A) 
because it is logically impossible to get in the 
sample class a counter-instance to the conclusion. 
This is logically impossible because I cannot deter- 
mine by observation that a body does not contain a 
pain; I can only determine that it does not contain 
a pain of mine, which leaves open the possibility that 
it contains a pain belonging to someone else, as any 
body; including my own, may contain someone 
else’s pain. 

We agree with Plantinga in accepting (A), and 
agree that the inference from (1) to (2) violates (A). 
Our objection to his objection to AA is that AA 
does not involve an inference from (1) to (2). Now, 
it is easy enough to show that AA does not involve 
an inference from (1) to (2), by, for example, 
pointing out that any analogical arguer must 
regard (2) as false in virtue of the phenomenon of 
pretending. However, it is clear that this does not 
get to the heart of the matter. What is needed to 
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show Plantinga’s objection fails is an inference 


which, while being of the same general character as. ` 


that from (1) to (2), does not violate (à). We 
suggest that the inference from 


(3) Every case of pain behavior such that I have 
determined by observation whether or not it 
was accompanied by a pain in the body dis- 
playing it which belonged to the person whose 
body displayed the pain behavior, was so accom- 
panied. 


- to 


(4) Probably every case of pain behavior is 
accompanied by a pain which is in the body 
displaying it and which belongs to the person 
whose body is displaying it, 

is such an inference. It is an inference which consti- 
tutes a simple inductive argument, and it does not 
violate (A), because it is possible to determirie by 
observation that a Poe does not contain a pain of 
mine. 

A possible reply for Plantinga at this stage, as 
John Fox suggested to us, is to point out that the 
step from (3) to (4) does not violate (A), only if we 
are allowed to talk of the person whose body dis- 
plays the pain behavior in (3). If we allowed (as 
Plantinga no doubt holds to be possible) that 


- human bodies may have more than one person 


“attached” to them, and, so, talked merely of a 
person in (3), then a counter-instance to the con- 
clusion would not be possible. A counter-instance 
would not be possible, and, so, (A) would be 
violated, because if I determined by observation 
that my body was displaying pain behavior and . 
that my body did not contain a pain of mine, it 
would still be possible that my body contained a 
pain of a person (other than myself) who shared my 
body with me. 

Our counter to this reply is that, though we 
agree both that the assumption that there is no 
more than one person attached to my body is not 
necessarily true, and that the assumption is needed 
to allow us to replace (1) by (3), and so to avoid 
violating (A), nevertheless the assumption is true. 
And if the assumption is true, and known to be 
true, we are entitled to make it in (3). It would of 
course be circular then to use the analogical argu- 
ment to support the assumption, but it is obvious in 
the first place that one could not expect the 


° Plantinga, loc. cit., pp. 245~268. See also his “Induction and Other Minds,” Revisw of Metaphysics, vol. 19 (1965—1966), 
pp. 441-461 and Michael Slote’s reply in Review of Metaphysics, vol. 20 (1966-1967), pp. 841-360 and Plantinga’ 8 reply to Slote 
in the same issue. We discuss Plantinga’s criticism of AA because, apart from being an me penetrating one, it seems to us 


that Slote’s reply to it fails. 
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analogical argument to establish that there is just 
one person to my body because the analogical argu- 
ment proceeds from what I am directly aware of, 
and I am not directly aware of this fact.19 


Objection AG 


The last A-type objection we consider is that put 
forward by Sydney Shoemaker. He says: 


It has often been suggested, of course, that one can 
discover empirical correlations between one’s oum 
psychological states and facts about one’s own body 
and behaviour, and that one’s knowledge of these 
correlations can provide a basis for inductive in- 
ferences from the bodily and behavioural states of 
others to assertions about their psychological states. 

. . But even if one could discover this, one could have 
no grounds for supposing that the correlations that 
hold in one’s own case hold in the case of other persons 
as well. 


Shoemaker’s reason for holding that “one could 
have no grounds for supposing that the correlations 
that hold in one’s own case hold in the case of other 
persons as well” is that anyone who employs AA 
presumably holds that behavioral and psycholo- 
gical states are only contingently related; and, 
therefore, that it is contingent that the relation 
which holds in one’s own case holds in the case of 
others. But, if this is contingent, the analogical 
arguer can have no ground for supposing it to be 
the case, because the only empirical evidence he 
has concerns the relation in his own case. He has 
not, for example, independently established a cor- 
relation between the relationship between physical 
and psychological in his own case and the relation- 
ship in another’s case, to sustain the generalization 
that the relationship is the same in all cases. 

Shoemaker’s objection raises issues in inductive 
logic which are beyond the scope of this paper. We 
shall content ourselves with pointing out that if 
A6 is successful, then no analogical arguments what- 
ever are successful; because what Shoemaker says 
about AA can be said about any analogical argu- 
ment concerning the unobserved. Whenever one 
argues inductively from all observed As having 
been Bs to the unobserved As being Bs, it will be 
true both that it is contingent that the unobserved 
As are like the observed As (otherwise the argument 
would be deductive, not inductive), and that there 
is no independently established correlation between 
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observed As and unobserved As to sustain the 
generalization that observed 4s and unobserved As 
are alike (otherwise the unobserved As would be 
observed, not unobserved). 


I] 


We now turn to B-type objections to AA. Before 
criticizing them we shall argue, as we did concern- 
ing A-type objections, that a reply to B-type objec- 
tions sufficiently widely discussed to be called “the 
standard reply,” fails. 

The standard reply is a reply to the objection to 
AA that it is a wild generalization from one case, 
and is, in effect, that the objection commits the 
fallacy of equivocation. 

If “one case” means just one occasion of a mental 
state being correlated with a physical state, then the 
objection is simply based on a false premiss. It is 
not true that AA is based on one case in this sense. 
It is based on the multitude of correlations between 
mental and physical that one has observed in one’s 
own case. On the other hand, so the standard reply 
goes, if “one case” just refers to the fact that the 
multitude of correlations between mental and 
physical are all in one’s own case, then the objec- 
tion is merely drawing attention to the fact that the 
members of the sample on which AA is based have 
a common property; namely, of being correlations 
in one’s own case. And it is quite generally the case 
that analogical arguments proceed from samples 
having common properties. For example, in the 
helium argument discussed before, all the samples 
of helium were on earth. 

It seems to us that this standard reply is quite 
mistaken. Despite the fact that there is a multitude 
of correlations in one’s own case between mental 
and physical goings on, there is an important sense 
in which AA is an analogical argument from only 
one case, rather than an analogical argument from 
a number of cases having a common property. Two 
rather different considerations show that AA must 
be taken as an argument from one case. 

The first turns on the point that it is just false 
that every, rather than most or many, instances of, 
for example, pain behavior on one’s own part are 
accompanied by a pain of one’s own. This means 
that if we regarded AA as proceeding from the 
many instances of mental-physical correlation in 
one’s own case, the only conclusion that could be 


10 See H. Castañeda, “Consciousness and Behaviour,” in Intentionality, Minds and Perception, ed., Castañeda (Wayne State, 


1966), pp. 132-133. 


S. Shoemaker, Self-Knowledge and Self-Identity (Ithaca, 1963), p. 168. 
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_ obtained would be: Many instances of behavioral 
states are associated with mental states. Now this 
conclusion is just not the conclusion we want AA 
to yield, because it is consistent with certain human 
bodies which behave just as one’s own does, not 
having any associated mental states. The conclusion 
we want AA to yield is that for every body which 
behaves much as one’s own. does, it is true that many 
instances of its behavioral states are associated with 
mental states. 

The second consideration arises from the fact that 
we believe that for each living human body there is 
at least one person such that the behavioral states of 
that body are accompanied by the mental states of 
-that person. (We also believe, of course, that there 
is exactly one person to each living human body; but 
in view of our reply to A5, this is not something we 
should expect AA to establish.) The only analogical 
argument that could show this would be one 
generalizing from the fact that for one’s own body 
there is at least one person (oneself) such that the 
behavioral states of that body are accompanied by 
the mental states of that person. Now this is, and 
must be, an inductive generalization from one 
- case; therefore, if the analogical argument for other 
minds i is to establish that for each living body there 
is at least one person whose mental states corres- 
` pond to the behavior of that body, the argument 
must be regarded as an analogical sat Naa from 
one case. 


Criticism of B-type Objections 


If our comments on the standard reply are 
correct, then AA is an analogical argument from 
one case. This is the point on which the major 
objection we consider below turns; however, we 
first consider an objection sometimes confused with 
this objection. 


Objection Br 


‘This is that the ratio of examined to unexamined 
instances is not high enough. Don Locke complains 
that “[AA] proceeds from the smallest possible 
basis to the largest possible conclusion; it argues 
from one solitary instance to, perhaps, an infinity 
- of cases.”1# 

This objection involves a misunderstanding 
about the nature of AA, in that it involves treating 


18 Locke, loc. cit., p. 49. 


13 Malcolm, loc. cit., p. 152. 
14 J. Day, Inductive Probability (London, 1961), p. 64. 
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AA as a species of statistical argument: In fact, asthe - 
following argument shows, the soundness of AA is 
independent of the ratio of examined to unex- 
amined cases. 

Suppose I use AA in an attempt to establish that 
just one other person has a mind, then no complaint 
can be made about the ratio of examined to un- 
examined cases because this ratio will be very much 
higher than in the vast majority of cases of induc- 
tive generalization. But, clearly, this one other 
might be any other. Therefore, if it is reasonable to 
use AA to show that one other person has a mind, 
then, for any other person, it is reasonable to use 
AA to show that he has a mind; provided, of course, 
that. he is behaviorally sufficiently like myself. The 
reason why the ratio of examined to unexamined : 
cases is irrelevant to the soundness of an analogical 
argument is that the soundness of an analogical 
argument depends on the relevant analogy between 
the examined and the unexamined cases. If the 
analogy between the examined cases and some 
given unexamined case is sufficient to sustain - 
the inference, then, by parity of reasoning, in any 
unexamined case where the analogy holds, regard- 
less of how many of these there are, we are entitled 
to make the inference in question. 


Objection B2 


The last B-type objection that we consider, is that 
put z Norman Malcolm. He says 
. this [AA] would be very weak inductive 
reasoning, based as it is on the observation of a 
single instance.”13 This objection is distinct from 
Br because it turns, not on the ratio of examined 
cases to unexamined cases being low, but on the 
fact that there is only one examined case. As such, 
it is prima facis a good objection because it is indis- 
putable that we often require arguments from 
analogy to be based on more than one instance. 
(However, this objection should not be confused 
with the objection: “How do I know that it is not 
my individual peculiarity to feel angry when I 
frown ?”14 One may enquire of any inductive base, 
how do I know that it is not a peculiarity of the 
sampled cases to be as they are? Since it can be 
raised against any analogical argument it is not an 
objection to AA as such.) 
Although we often demand that an analogical 
argument be based on more than one instance, 
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nevertheless there are analogical arguments which . 
we take to establish their conclusions with very high — 


probability which proceed from only one examined 
case. Our reply to B2 will be to argue that AA is of 
the latter kind. Our argument will proceed via a 
discussion of an analogical argument which, as it 
stands, requires to be based on more than one 
instance. 


Suppose I drop an egg on the floor and it breaks. 


Am I entitled to infer that the next egg dropped 


will break? Obviously, we should all be happier 
with such an inference ifit were based on a number 
of cases of eggs that had been dropped and had 
broken. Why should we be happier? Because we 
should have a statistically more significant sample? 
Surely not, because the total number of eggs there 
are is so large that a few more cases will not yield 
any significant increase in the percentage of eggs 
tested. Surely the answer is that if we carry out 
more tests we rule out the possibility of the breaking 
in the case of the tested eggs being due to something 
other than their being dropped. What appears to 
follow from this is that if we know, somehow. or 
other, that the first egg broke just because it was 
dropped, then the additional tests would not have 
been necessary. We shall put this point more 
generally. Suppose that we are arguing from the 
fact that x,,...%n are both F and G, and that y is 
F, to the conclusion that y is G. When do we need 
n to be large? The suggestion we are making is that 
we need n to be large just when (i) a large sample 
will provide us with information about the (causal) 
relation between an x being F and being G, (ii) this 
information is necessary for the inference to y being 
G, and (iii) we do not already have this information. 
The important point is (iii). If we already have the 
required information the sample need not be large. 

We can now apply this suggestion to show that 
AA does not need to proceed from more than one 
case. In the one case from which AA proceeds we 
know, without appeal to a larger sample, that the 
possession of a mind is the operative cause of the 
displaying of behavior of the kind which in others 
is then the basis for supposing that they have minds. 
I know in my own case that my body behaves as it 
does because I have a mind; and I know this 
independently of what I know about the minds of 
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others; because I would know this even if I were the 
only person in existence. However, the information 
that, in the sampled case (my own), a mind is the 
operative cause is all that a larger sample could give 
me relevant to the inference from the behavior of 
another to the mind of another. Therefore, as I 


. already have the only relevant information a larger 


sample could yield, a larger sample is unnecessary. 
To ask where does this information come from 
would be beside the point. We have it, and we have 
it, as noted, independently of our knowledge of 
other minds, and so, there is no circularity in using 
this information to support AA.15 

In our view what has bedeviled discussion of B2 
is the feeling that the important point arising from 
the fact that AA is based on just one case is that one 
is left without direct evidence against this one case 
being unique. But what good, if it were possible, 
would enlarging the sample on which AA is based 
do? It would provide direct evidence that one’s. 
own case was not unique, of course, but how would 
this help? One would still have no direct evidence 
that the sampled cases were not unique. It is a 
necessary truth that no analogical argument, no 
matter how large its sample, provides direct 
evidence that its sample is not unique. Therefore, 
sample size must have some other role to play in 
analogical arguments. We have tried to argue that 
its role is to provide certain causal information, and 
that this role is not needed in the case of AA 
because we already have this information. 

In arguing this, we are not denying that the 
possibility of the sample being unique raises a 
serious problem. “How does one know that the 
cause in the sample case is the cause in the un- 


‘sampled cases?” is a perfectly reasonable question. 


But, as we have in effect already noted, it is a 


„question that can be raised against any analogical 


argument. The fact is that we know that the cause 
of certain behavior in our own case is mental. To 
suppose, in the absence of any plausible alternative 
cause, that the operative cause in the case of others 
is different would be to indulge in a fantastic piece 
of a pron speculation. Why would this be fantastic? 
Perhaps Occam’s Razor and the undoubted predic- 
tive power of the other minds hypothesis provide 
part of the answer to this question; but, at any rate, 


18 Our emphasis on the causal role of mental states with respect to behavior commits us to holding that eprphenomenalists 
and parallelists cannot use AA. This is as it should be; if one holds that a person would behave exactly as he does even if he had 


no mental states, then one can hardly regard 


his behavior as providing a good inductive ground for assertions about his mental 


states. In this respect we are following J. S. Mill who makes it clear that the causal role of mental states is central to his version 
of the analogical apucat for other minds: see his An Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, grd ed. (London, 1867), 


p. 237- 
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the answer to this question will be the answer to 
the problem of induction for it will tell us when it 
is reasonable to suppose that a sample is like a 
population, and, fortunately, the problem of induc- 
tion has not been the problem with which this 
paper has been concerned. 


La Trobe University 


The problem this paper has been concerned with 
is whether, given that there are some sound analog- 
ical arguments, there is any good reasons for 
denying that AA qua analogical argument is such 
an analogical argument. We conclude that there is 
not.16 


Recewed February 9, 1971 


18 This paper has benefited from discussions with colleagues, particularly R. J. Pargetter and R. J. Pinkerton. 
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VI. LOGICALLY NECESSARY: AND SUFFICIENT 
CONDITIONS FOR IDENTITY THROUGH TIME 
JACK NELSON 


N recent years a considerable interest has 
developed in the identity conditions for material 
objects picked out as existing at different times, 
e.g., in what is required for the. briefcase I now 
carry to be numerically identical with the briefcase 
I bought in Edinburgh in 1965. The thesis I wish 
to defend is that we neither have, nor are likely to 
find, any interesting logically necessary and/or 
sufficient conditions for the identity of material 
objects picked out as existing at different times. 
I shall take as my chief stalking horse the view that 
spatio-temporal continuity either itself constitutes 
or at least provides the basis for such a set of 
conditions. 


I 


It is widely held that what are commonly 
referred to as Leibniz’ Law and the Identity of 
Indiscernibles Principle together give us a logically 
necessary and sufficient condition. for numerical 
identity. ‘This anwar can be formalized as 
follows: 


(1) (Wx) (Wy) (WF) [Fx F)= (x9) 


It is not entirely clear whether we should: read 
schema (1) as saying any x and any y are identical 


if and only if they have all’of their properties in. 


common, or if and only if they are indiscernible, or 
if and only if whatever is true of x is true of y; and 
vice-versa, .. . or in some other way. Moreover it 
has been claimed that intentional contexts and the 
possibility of radically symmetrical universes pro- 
vides counterexamples to Leibniz’ Law and to the 
Identity of Indiscernibles Principle, respectively. 
_ However, it is not my purpose either to defend or 
to attack Leibniz’ Law and the Identity of Indis- 
cernibles Principle. What I do want to argue is that 
if schema (1) does in fact give us a logically neces- 
sary and sufficient condition for the identity of all 
kinds of things whatsoever, as I think it does, that 
condition is terribly uninteresting and uninfor- 


mative, at least as applied to material objects 
picked out as existing at different times. 

N. L. Wilson has noted that when we ask “When 
are two individuals identical?” “We are told that 


‘two individuals are identical if and only if they 


have all their properties in common. The difficulty 
with this answer is,” Wilson continues, “that it 
merely states the syntactical properties of the iden- 
tity sign but gives us no- help in deciding in a given 
case whether to declare two individuals identical.””! 
The force of Wilson’s comment is not hard to see. 
Suppose we pick out a red table as existing at time 
t, call it ‘A’, and a green table as existing at time t’, 
call it ‘B’, where tt. A naive reading of schema 
(1) will here lead us wildly astray. That is, we 
might reason that since A is red and B is green they 
do not have all of their properties in common (are 
not indiscernible, not everything true of A is true of 
B, and vice-versa, etc.), and hence cannot be 
numerically identical. This result is clearly 
objectionable, one and the same table can clearly 
be different colors, at different times. And this fact 
need not be seen as constituting an exception to 
schema (1), so long as we are mildly careful about 


how we specify the properties of (or what is true of) 


. The easiest procedure to adopt here is that 
of “time-flagging”’ properties. We say, for example, 
that A has the property, not of being red, simpli- 
citer, but rather of being red at t. Likewise, B has 
the property of being green at #’. And since t4?’ 


` these are compatible properties. But, and this is the 


point, there'is nothing in schema (1) which tells us 
how to apply this principle to particular cases, or 
kinds of cases, nothing which tells us not to read 
that principle in the naive way detailed above. 

. In other words, Leibniz’ Law and, the Identity 
of Indiscernibles Principle seem to impose syntac- 
tical, not substantive, requirements for numerical 
identity. It is beginning to look as if we can call 
whatever things we want identical, so long as we 
find a way of-.specifying the properties of those 
things which allows us to ascribe all the properties 


1N. L. Wilson, “Space, Time, and Individuals,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 52 (1955), p. 592. 
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of each to the other in a manner which is consis- 
tent with the facts, as those facts are described by 
our convention for specifying properties. But this 
result is premature. Though Leibniz’ Law and the 


Identity of Indiscernibles Principle are uninfor~. 


mative and unrestrictive, at least as applied to 
material objects picked out as existing at different 
times, there may be other, more restrictive and 
therefore more informative, requirements for the 
identity of particular kinds of things, e.g., for the 
identity of material objects picked out as existing 
at different times. 

It should be clear that having one logically 
necessary and sufficient condition for the holding 
of some relation does not preclude there being 
more specific conditions for that relation’s holding. 
For example, a logically necessary and sufficient 
condition for any person, x, being.a relative of any 
person, J, is that x be related to y by blood or 
marriage. But there are also a host of specific 
logically necessary and sufficient conditions for x’s 
being related to y, in specific ways. Thus x is an 
uncle of y if and only if y is the son or daughter of 
one of x’s (or x’s spouse’s) siblings. Now precisely 
because schema (1) is so nearly vacuous, at least as 
applied to material objects picked out as existing at 
different times, it is plausible to think there may be 
specific logically necessary and/or sufficient condi- 
tions for the identity of particular kinds of things, 
e.g., numbers, concepts, material objects. That 
there are, in fact, no such specific conditions for the 
identity of material objects picked out as existing at 
different times is thus a substantive claim, a claim 
which requires supporting argumentation. I shall 
now try to provide this argumentation. 


al 


Some years ago B. A. O. Williams put forward 
the following principle, let us call it “the Williams 
Principle”: 

[I]dentity i is a one-one relation, and . . . no principle 

can be a criterion of identity for things of type T if it 

relies only on what is a logically one-many or many- 

many relation between things of type T.* 


The reasoning behind the Williams Principle is 


simply this. Identity is a logically one-one relation. 
That is, it is a matter of logic, and not just of fact, 
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that if x is identical with », then x cannot also be 
identical with z, unless y is also identical with z.3 
This being the case, any requirement which consti- ` 
tutes a logically sufficient condition for identity 
must itself rest on a logically one-one relation. (If 
it does not it cannot be a logically sufficient condi- 
tion for identity.) 

The Williams Principle, when taken as a prin- 
ciple about logically sufficient conditions, rather 
than about criteria, in the sense of general but 
violable principles for use in determining when 
specific things are identical, is clearly correct. It 
follows that if there is any requirement, or set of 
requirements, which constitutes a logically suffi- _ 
cient condition for the identity of material objects 
picked out as existing at different times that 
requirement or set of requirements must rest on a 
logically one-one relation. 

It is, I suggest, fairly easy to see that unless we 
appeal to spatio-temporal continuity it is extremely 
unlikely that we shall find any relation between 
material objects picked out as existing at different 
times which is non-trivially a logically one-one 
relation. It will not suffice, for example, to say the 
relation we want is that of having all time-flagged _ 
properties in common, for this is Just the empty 
requirement of schema (1) rephrased. What we 
want to know is when such objects do have all 
of their time-flagged properties in common. Nor. 
will it help to appeal to purely general or descrip- 
tive properties (non-time-flagged, non-spatial, and 
non-relational properties). For having: all such 
properties in common is clearly not a logically one- 
one relation; coexistent but non-identical objects 
can be indiscernible with respect to such properties. 

The result of the foregoing is Just this: it looks ex- 
tremely likely that if there is a non-trivial logically 
sufficient condition for the identity of material 
objects picked out as existing at different times that 
condition will have to include the requirement of ` 
spatio-temporal continuity. Hence if it can be 
shown that spatio-temporal continuity is not, and 
cannot form the basis ofa logically one-one relation, 
or alternatively if spatio-temporal continuity turns 
out to be'a relation which material objects picked 
out as existing at different times virtually never 
satisfy, the hope of finding an interesting, non- 
trivial, logically sufficient condition for the 
identity of material objects picked out as existing at 


2B. A. O. Williams, “Bodily Continuity and Personal Identity: A Reply,” Analysis, vol. 21 (1960), PP. 44-45. 


. * Peter Thomas Geach holds that identity is a relative relation, and 


hence has to deny that identity is a logically one-one 


relation. But Geach is just wrong about the relativity of identity. See “The Same F,” John Perry, The Philosophical Review 
vol. 79 (1970), pp. 181-200, and my paper “Relative Identity,” Nous, vol. 4 (1970), pp. 241-260. 
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different times will have been dispelled. And if no 
logically sufficient condition more interesting than 
that provided by the Identity of Indiscernibles 
Principle is forthcoming, there seems to be little 
reason to think logically necessary conditions. more 
interesting than that provided by Leibniz’ Law are 
forthcoming. 

Before going on to investigate, in detail, the 
relation of spatio-temporal continuity one impor- 
tant possible objection to the above line of argu- 
mentation must be met. This objection is that we 
have overlooked one plausible way of forming an 
interesting logically sufficient condition for the 


identity-of material objects picked out as existing at — 


different times which does not rely on spatio- 
temporal continuity. Specifically, it has been sug- 
gested that we can form a logically sufficient condi- 
tion for the identity of such objects by centering on 
some plausible requirement for identity, such as a 
similarity in descriptive or purely general prop- 
erties (or, in the case of persons, similarity in 
purported memory claims, or personality traits, 
etc.) and adding the proviso that satisfaction of one, 
or several, of these requirements is a logically suffi- 
cient condition for identity in, and only in, those 
cases in which the objects satisfying the require- 
ment(s) in question do, as a matter of fact, stand in 
_a one-one relation. This seems to be the line taken 
by Robert Coburn in his article “Bodily Continuity 
and Personal Identity”’* and is explicitly the line 
taken by Richard Gale in his more recent note 
“Personal Identity and Bodily Continuity.”® 
One is tempted to complain about the ad hocness 
of such sufficient conditions as the above: x is 
numerically identical with y, we are told, provided 
no object other than x bears the relation x bears to 
J... » But more importantly such moves, which 
easily lend themselves to the language of “nor- 
mally sufficient” conditions, and “criteria” (in 
some Wittgenstinean sense) seem, to this author at 
least, to represent an implicit abandoning of the 
search for logically sufficient conditions, That is, 
the core of these positions seems to be just. the 
position I am arguing for, namely, that the only 
logically sufficient and/or necessary conditions for 
the identity of material objects we are likely to find 
are those on the level of generality and uninterest- 
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ingness of Leibniz Law and the Identity of 


‘Indiscernibles Principle. Beyond this we can only 


try to ferret out the general, but violable, principles 
we do as a matter of fact use in deciding what 
objects are identical with what objects, i.e., in 
deciding what pairs of objects picked out as existing 
at different times do, and what do not, satisfy the 
requirement of schema (1). 

, Perhaps there is more to talk of criteria and nor- 
mally sufficient conditions than is allowed above. 
But at any rate before we give ourselves over to the 
task of eliciting the general, but violable, principles 
we use in deciding cases of identity, whatever they 
are to be called, it is important to see that no 
stronger requirements for identity can be obtained. 
And this has not yet been done. For it has not yet 
been shown that spatio-temporal continuity neither 
is, nor can form the basis for, a logically one-one 
relation between material objects picked out as 
existing at different times. 


Itt 


B. A. O. Williams, who clearly thinks spatio- 
temporal continuity is a logically necessary condi- 
tion for the identity of material objects picked out as 
existing at different times, and may think it is a 
logically sufficient condition, expresses some 
doubts about spatio-temporal continuity’s being a 
logically one-one relation. Fission is characteristic of 
amoebae, and both the amoebae which result from 
an instance of fission do seem to be spatio-tempor- 
ally continuous with their common “parent” 
amoeba. And we can, Williams claims, “imagine a 
man splitting, amoeba-like, into two simulcra of 
himself.” Williams’ response is to suggest that “in 
a case of fission, such as that of an amoeba, the 
resultant items are not, in the strict sense, spatio- 
temporally continuous with the original.”’ Gale, 


‘on the other hand, takes cases of fission as showing 


that spatio-temporal continuity is not a logically 
one-one relation.® Both responses seem hasty and 
ad hoc in the absence of any account of the “strict’’ 
sense of spatio-temporal continuity. But perhaps 
we can find such an account. 

N. L. Wilson is among the philosophers who 
hold that.spatio-temporal continuity is both a 


4 Robert Coburn, “Bodily Continuity and Personal Identity,” Analysis, vol. 20 (1960), pp. 117-120. 
ë Richard Gale, “A Note on Personal Identity and Bodily Continuity,” Analysts, vol.-29 (1969), pp. 193-195. 
personal identi 


* This no longer seems to be Williams’ position, at least not as regards 
Revisto, vol. 79 (1970), pp. 161-180. 


the Future,” The Phi 


ty. See his recent article “The Self and 


7 Williams, “Bodily Continuity and Personal Identity: A Reply,” op. cit., pp. 47-48. 


8 Gale, op. cii., Pp. 194. 
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logically necessary and a logically sufficient condi- 
tion for the identity of material objects picked out 
as existing at different times. His account of the 
identity conditions for such objects, and thus of 
spatio-temporal continuity, is as follows: 


(1x) LPi —ti(x)] = (1x) [P; —t,(x)]=there is a continuous 
series of places including P; and P; and a continuous 
series of times including f and ¢; such that for any 
time ¢ on the time series between ¢; and żyj there is a 
place P of the place series between (series-between, not 
spatially between) Pı and P}; such that there is an 

. individual at P at ¢; and for any two places P m and Py 
series-between P; and P}, if Pm is series-prior to Pa 
then there is a time tm and a time ġa both between 
tı and t; such that tm is earlier than é, and there is an 
individual at Pm at tm and there is an individual at 
P iit at tn. 9 


The symbolic aradon occurring at the beginning 
of Wilson’s account is to be read “The x which is at 
spatial position P4 at time #; is identical with the x 
which is at spatial position P; at time t,” 

The idea is clearly that objects picked out ag 
existing at different times will be identical if and 
only if there is a continuous series of places con- 
necting those objects, at the times at which. they 
are picked out, and if those places are occupied, at 
successive times, by material objects. 

Wilson recognizes that there is a problem about 
interpreting the term “place.” It would be 
objectionable, he rightly notes, to say “that the 
place of an object is the place of its center of 


gravity.” For “af one object is enclosed in another,- 


their centers of gravity might coincide and we 
should have two objects occupying the same 
‘place’ at the same time. . . .””!° So places cannot be 
geometric points. Rather, places must be volunies 
of space. But while we may be clear about what it is 
to have a continuous series of spatial points, what 
it is to have a continuous series of volumes is not 
equally clear. Particularly, it is not clear that this 
kind of continuous series is logically one-one. It will 
not do to say, as Wilson wants to.say, that in diffi- 
cult cases, e.g., that of the fission of an amoeba, we 
must resort to an “ad hoc decision and not a matter 
of principle. . . .”1 If spatio-temporal continuity is 
not a logically one-one relation then it cannot, in 
“any case, be a logically sufficient condition for 
- identity. And the problem is not just-with difficult 
fission cases. On Wilson’s account, is or is not a 


® Wilson, op. cit., p. 596. 
10 Wilson, ibid., p. 597- 
i Wilson, ibid., p. 597. 
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material object spatio-temporally continuous with 
every piece of itself from which it becomes spatially 
separated? Is a piece of toast spatio-temporally 
continuous with every crumb which flakes off that 
piece of toast? Wilson provides no answers to these 
questions. We must, accordingly, look for some 
fuller account of the notion of a continuous series of 
places, in the sense of volumes. 

Richard Swinburne holds that for material ob- 
jects M and M’ to be identical it is necessary and 
sufficient that the “properties of M and M’ are, 
apart from the properties of spatial relation, 
approximately similar” (i.e., that “there be some 
natural description under which they are approxi- 
mately similar objects”), and that they be spatio~- 
temporally continuous. What is meant by “M and 


` M' are spatio-temporally continuous,” where M is 


a material object picked out as existing at time i, 
and M’ a material object picked out as existing at 
time #, is, according to Swinburne. 


. . . that there was a material object M” approx- 
imately similar... to both M and M’ at every 
témporal instant tł” between t and #, such that each M” 
at each t” occupies a place contiguous with the place 
occupied by the M” at the prior and succeeding 
instants, however precisely temporal instants are iden- 
tified, the series beginning with M at ¢ and ending with 
M’ at t. Most parts of the M” of equal volume at each 
i” must also occupy places contiguous with a place 
occupied by a part of the M” at the prior and succeed- 
ing instants.4 


Note first that Swinburne’s account appeals to the 
notion of approximate similarity. Presumably 
Swinburne includes this requirement of approxi- 
mate similarity to escape having to say radically 
different kinds of things, e.g., Lot’s wife and the 
pillar of salt she becomes are identical simply 
because they bear certain spatial and temporal 
relations to one-another. This restriction has, of 
course, the somewhat counter intuitive result of 
making it impossible for very dissimilar things, 
such as Lot’s wife and the pillar of salt she becomes, 
to be spatio-temporally continuous, at least in 
Swinburne’s technical sense of “spatio-temporal 
continuity.” 

A much more serious objection to Swinburne’s 
account is that it at least appears to make spatio- 
temporal continuity, and as a result identity, non- 
transitive relations. Consider a case where an 


8 Richard Swinburne, Space and Time (New York, 1968), p. 23. 
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object, A, picked out at time #, is related to an 
object, B, picked out at #’, in the manner required 
by the above account. Then, on the above account, 
A and B are spatio-temporally continuous and 
hence numerically identical. But B might also be 
related to an object, C, picked out at #”, where ¿” 
is later than ¢#, in the way Swinburne’s account 
requires. Then B is spatio-temporally continuous, 
and identical, with C. However, A might be neither 
spatio-temporally continuous, nor identical, with 
C, for the “‘natural description” under which A and 
B “are approximately similar objects” might not be 
the natural description under which B and C are 
approximately similar objects. (An example of this 
sort of case would be where Lot’s wife slowly turns 
into a pillar of salt. At we have a woman, at #" a 
pillar of salt, and at #, between tand t", something 
which is approximately similar to both a woman 
and a pillar of salt, though in different ways.) 
While it might be possible to argue that spatio- 
temporal continuity is not a transitive relation, no 
argument could show the same to be true of the 
identity relation. 

Swinburne’s attempt to explicate continuity in 
terms of a series of contiguous places is also 
objectionable. Contiguity and continuity are very 
different notions. A continuous series of places, 
where places are taken to be volumes of space, 
would surely have to be a series of overlapping 
volumes of space, not Just a series of entirely 
separate but contiguous volumes of space. 


IV 


It should by now be apparent that any adequate 
account of spatio-temporal continuity must (1) 
make use of some clearly defined notion of a volume 
of space, and (2) appeal to a clearly explicated 
notion of a continuous series of such volumes, 
Taking up the second of the above requirements 
first, it may be of help to begin by trying to get a 
clear account of what it is for spatial points to be 
spatio-temporally continuous. I propose the follow- 
ing account: 


A spatial point, p, at time å, is spatio-temporally 
continuous with a spatial point, p’, at time t’, if 
and only if: (1) There is a continuous function, 


J, whose domain is the set T, which consists of all 

the temporal points ¢ through ?’, inclusive, and 
whose range is a set S-of spatial points. (2) 
f(t) =p and f(t) =p". 


We now need an account of what it is for a function 
of the sort appealed to in (1) above to be con- 
tinuous: 


A function, f, whose domain, 7, is the set of 
temporal points ¢ through #’, inclusive, and 
whose range is a set $ of spatial points, is a 
continuous function if and only if fis continuous 
at any arbitrary member of T, t. And fis con- 
tinuous at #; if and only if, given any distance d, 
d>o, there is a-temporal interval, At> o0, such 
that for every fo €T, where |ti — to | < Af (the 
absolute value of # minus fy is less than At), 
| (4) —f(to)|<d (the distance between the 
spatial points f(t) and f(tọ) is less than d, no 
matter how small d is).+8 


The idea behind the above account is, of course, 
that any two spatial points, with temporal designa- 
tions, are continuous just in case there is a con- 
tinuous “line” through space and time which con- 
nects those points. A line is continuous just in case 
between any two distinct points on that line there 
are a non-denumerable infinity of points, points 
which form a series having the cardinality of the 
continuum.4 

The task now before us is that of modeling an 
account, of what it is for material objects to be 
spatio-temporally continuous, on the foregoing 
account of the spatio-temporal continuity of spatial 
points. In so doing it will be useful to introduce the 
technical notion of a chunk of space. Chunks of 
space are specific volumes of space, with specific . 
locations, The easiest way to refer to a chunk of 
space is to refer to it as the segment of space which 
is in fact occupied by such-and-such a material 
object, or as the segment of space which would be 
occupied by such-and-such a material object were 
that object in such-and-such a spatial position. And 
the chunk of space a material object occupies is 
that segment of space which is enclosed by its sur- 
faces, Thus, on the usage I am suggesting, we can 
talk of the chunk of space now occupied by my 
television set, and of the chunk of space which 


13 T am indebted to Mrs. Chia-Hui S. Kuo for suggesting the above accounts to me, and for helping me see how they can be 
modified to fit talk of spatio-temporal continuity of material objects. 

14 The relation sketched by the above accounts is, of course, not logically one-one, since there are an infinite number of 
continuous “lines”? connecting any two points picked out at different times. This feature will not carry over into the forth- 
coming account of spatio-temporal continuity of material objects. 
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would be occupied by my television set were that 
set sitting on the right hand corner of my desk, with 
its edges lined up with the edges of my desk. 

The stage is now set for the following account of 

what it is for material objects picked out at different 
times to be spatio-temporally continuous. Call this 
account “MOC,” for “material object con- 
tinuity.”’ 

MOC A material object, x, at #, is spatio- 
temporally continuous with a material 
object, y, at t’, if and only if: (1) There isa 
continuous function, f, whose domain, T, 
is the set of temporal points ¢ through ?’, 
inclusive, and whose range, R, is a set of 
chunks of space. (2) f(t) =s and f(t) =s’, 
where s is the chunk of space occupied by 
x at 7, and s is the chunk of space occupied 
byy at t. (3) For any tı eT, f(t) =s1, and 
sı is occupied, at #, by some material 
object. 


We also need an account of what it is for a function 
of the above sort to be continuous: 


A function, f, whose domain, T, is the set of 
temporal points ¢ through #, inclusive, and 
whose range is a set R of chunks of space, is a 
continuous function if and only if fis continuous 
at any arbitrary member of T, ¢;. And f is con- 
tinuous at t; if and only if, give any volume o> 0, 
there is a temporal interval, Af>o, such that for 
every to, where |fi1—to| < At, the volume of the 
union of the non-intersecting segments of f(t) 
and f(io) is less than v. 


An example may be helpful here. Consider a 
balloon, B, first in its inflated state, at ¢, and later 
in its deflated state, at 7’. As the air escapes from B 
it shrinks and occupies successively smaller chunks 
of space. But the change in volume, and in position, 
is continuous. That is, if we consider the chunk of 
space occupied by B at any arbitrary time, 4, 
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where t<t;;<?’, and give ourselves any volume 
v>o, MOC assures us that there is a to, tip <<’, 
indeed infinitely many, such that the volume cf the 
non-overlapping segments of the chunk of space B 
occupies at tı and the chunk of space B occupies at 
fo is less than v, no matter how small v is. Such at 
least is the intended purport of MOC. 

If we make the somewhat dubious assumption 
that no two material objects can occupy exactly the 
same chunk of space at the same time it follows that 
MOC does define a logically one-one relation.15 
For if A at ¢ is spatio-temporally continuous with B 
at } there can be no material object, C at t’, which 
is also spatio-temporally continuous with A but 
occupies a different chunk of space from that 
occupied by B. One might think B and C could 
occupy different chunks of space at t’, and both be 
spatio-temporally continuous with A, if A under- 
went fission at sometime between # and ?#’. But this 
is not so. For if A undergoes fission—say A is an 
amoeba—then, on MOC, neither of the results of the 
fission will be spatio-temporally continuous with 
A, because at the moment of fission, Le., at the 
moment spatial separation occurs, a discontinuous 
change in the volumes of the individuals involved 
will also occur.1$ 

MOC succeeds in ruling out cases of fission as 
cases of spatio-temporal continuity, and thus in 
defining a logically one-one relation, by requiring 
that all changes in volume and position be con- 
tinuous. Unfortunately this tight requirement also 
makes MOC singularly unuseful as an account of 
spatio-temporal continuity. This is so simply 
because as a matter of fact very few, if any, of the 
material objects with which we are familiar persist 
for any significant periods of time without under- 
going discontinuous changes in volume. It is simply 
a matter of fact that material objects are constantly 
absorbing and emitting electrons and other sub- 
atomic particles, or at least having atoms and mole- 
cules scraped off their surfaces. (Most observable 


15 This assumption is dubious in that it has recently been argued, by David Wiggins, that different kinds of things, ¢.g., a tree 
and a certain aggregate of molecules, can occupy exactly the same place at the same time. But it might be replied that Wiggins 
has not shown that distinct material objects can occupy the same place at the same time, for an aggregate of molecules is not a 
material object, though it may be an aggregate of material objects. See David Wiggins, “On Being in the Same Place at the 
Same Time,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 77 (1968), pp. 90-95. David Sanford has gone farther than Wiggins and argued that 
two material objects of the same kind can occupy the same place at the same time, see his article “Locke, Leibniz, and Wiggins 
on Being in the Same Place at the Same Time,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 79 (1970), pp. 75-82. 

18 Some philosophers prefer talk of world lines to talk of spatio-temporal continuity, and hence prefer to talk of the splitting of 
world lines rather than of cases of fission. But as far as J can see the “splitting” of a “world line” just is a case of the fission of a 
material object. And since fission docs not preserve spatio-temporal continuity on MOC, neither does the splitting of a world 
line. This is because, again, there is a dramatic discontinuous change in volume when the fission or splitting occurs. The 
resultant objects, or temporal parts of world lines, must be markedly less in volume than the parent object, or temporal part of 
a world line, just before the fission or splitting occurs, 
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qualitative changes, such as that brought about by 
painting an object, involve adding or subtracting 
molecules, e.g., the molecules composing the 
paint.) And the change in volume brought about 
by the gain or loss of molecules, or atoms, or sub- 
atomic particles, is always discrete rather than 
continuous. 

That such changes in volume are not continuous, 
as continuity is defined by MOC, can be shown by 
considering what happens when a leg is amputated. 
(The loss of a leg is different only in degree, not in 
kind, from the loss of a single atom, etc.) Let Edwin 
be the prospective amputee, £ a point in time 
shortly before the surgeon starts to operate, and ?” 
a point some time after the surgeon has finished. 
Edwin has two legs at t, one leg at i”. At every point 
in time between # and #” Edwin either has two legs, 
or he has one leg. (When the surgeon is half way 
through with his cut Edwin does not have one and 
a half legs; he has two legs, one of which is cut 
half way through.) 

Consider the interval of all points equal to and 
later than ż at which Edwin has two legs. Call this 
interval “L.” Call the interval consisting of all 
points equal to or earlier than #” at which Edwin 
has only one leg “‘J,.”’ J, clearly has an upper limit. 
This limit, call it “r,” must either be in J, or in J. 
Assume Edwin at ż is spatio-temporally continuous 
with Edwin at i", and that # is in J,. Then there isa 
continuous function, f, which maps the points # 
through #” onto chunks of space. And f must be 
continuous at every point in time between i and t”, 
inclusive. But in fact f cannot be continuous at ?’, 
For if we take as our v any volume which is greater 
than zero but less than the volume of Edwin’s 
amputated leg, there will be no interval, Ai>o, 
such that for every fo where |’—1|<At and 
i<t)<i#", the union of the non-intersecting seg- 
ments of f(t) and f(to) is less than v. In particular, 
there will be no ło later than # where this is the 
case. So f cannot be continuous; Edwin before the 
amputation cannot be spatio-temporally continu- 
ous with Edwin after the amputation. 

But perhaps ?’ is in J, rather than in J,. (In which 
case J, is a closed interval.) Again the continuous 
function f required by MOC will not be available, 
because no such function can be continuous at ?’. 
That is, at t there will be no interval Aż of the 
requisite sort. In particular, where v is less than the 
volume of Edwin’s amputated leg there will be no 
fo<# such that the union of the non-intersecting 
segments of f(t) and f(é) is less than v. So again 
Edwin before the amputation cannot be spatio- 
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temporally continuous, in the sense of MOC, with 
Edwin after the amputation. A parallel line of 
reasoning will lead to the conclusion that the loss 
of a single hair, or flake of skin, or molecule or 
atom or sub-atomic particle produces a discon- 
tinuous change in the volume of the object in 
question. 

Hence though MOC defines a logically one-one 
relation, and thus might be a logically suficient 
condition for the identity of material objects picked 
out at different times, it is at most a very peculiar 
sufficient condition for identity, in that it is one 
which is virtually never satisfied.And if MOC 
defines the only acceptable logically one-one - 
relation we can find, it follows that accepting 
spatio-temporal continuity as a logically necessary 
condition for identity will necessitate our holding 
that material objects picked out at different times 
are virtually never identical. And this seems to be 
too high a price to pay for accepting the view that 
there are specific logically necessary and sufficient 
conditions for the identity of specific kind of things. 

It might now be suggested that we can loosen the 
requirements of MOC so as to make it possible for 
the kind of material objects with which we are 
familiar to stand to one-another in the relation of 
spatio-temporal continuity. Perhaps we can allow 
spatio-temporally continuous objects to exhibit 
limited discontinuous changes in volume. We can 
do this, while still preserving the logically one-one 
aspect of MOC, simply by altering our restrictions 
on the volume v, appealed to in MOC. Suppose we 
make the second sentence of the explication of what 
it is for a function to be continuous, which follows 
MOC, read “And fis continuous at t if and only if, 
given any volume o>4/[f(t)], there is a temporal 
interval Ai>o, ...” This revised requirement 
allows discontinuous changes in volume, so long as 
each discontinuous change increases or decreases 
the volume of the object in question by less than 
50 per cent. Yet the one-one nature of MOC is 
retained, for in fission cases—which most seriously 
threaten the one-one status—neither offspring will 
be spatio-temporally continuous with the parent, 
assuming neither offspring is more than half as 
large as the parent. And if one offspring is more 
than half as large as the parent, then it, but not its 
sibling, will be spatio-temporally continuous with 
the parent. 

So defined spatio-temporal continuity cannot be 
a logically necessary condition for identity, because 
some things undergo discontinuous decreases in 
volume which are greater than that allowed by the 
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above revision of MOC, without ceasing to exist, 
e.g., plants which are pruned in the fall. Moreover, 
as revised above MOC does not seem to be a plaus- 
ible sufficient condition for identity. For on the 
revised view a phonograph record which is broken 
into two pieces of unequal size will be spatio- 
temporally continuous with the larger of those 
pieces. But it seems false to conclude from this that 
the phonograph record is identical with the larger 
of those pieces. When we break a record we are left 
with pieces of a record, no one of which is itself a 
phonograph record. 

But perhaps the revised version of MOC can be 
the basis for an acceptable logically sufficient, but 
not necessary, condition for identity. The problem 
in the record case is that neither of the products of 
breaking a record seems to be a record. A whole 
record and parts of a record are different kinds of 
things. We can perhaps take account of this differ- 
ence by adopting the Geach and Anscombe like 
view that if x and y are identical, then “x and y are 
the same-F” will be true for some replacement of 
‘F by a substantival term. The general require- 
ment might then be that x and y, material objects 
picked out at different times, are identical if they 
are spatio-temporally continuous, in the sense of 
our revised MOC, and “both” are correctly charac- 
terized by some one substantival term. 

The foregoing view would, of course, have to be 
refined. Criteria for what terms are to count as 
substantival terms would have to be developed, 
and so on. But what is more important for our 
present purposes is that the envisioned requirement 
would be, at most, a logically sufficient condition 
for identity, not a logically necessary condition. For 
things which are not spatio-temporally continuous 
in the sense of our revised version of MOC, e.g., a 
raspberry bush before an extensive pruning and a 
raspberry bush after such a pruning, can—or so we 
ordinarily claim—be identical. Now if we accept 
the view that there is even one logically sufficient 
condition for identity, e.g., one based on our 
revised MOC, then we are surely committed to 
finding one or more sufficient conditions for iden- 
tity which will cover the remaining cases of the 
identity of material objects picked out as existing at 
different times—cases where discontinuous in- 
creases and decreases in volume of more than 50 per 
cent do occur. These additional sufficient condi- 
tions must, of course, be based on logically one-one 
relations. The problem is just that no such relations 
seem available. The requirement that x and y 

17 1 owe this point to Robert Coburn. 
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“both” be correctly characterized by at least one 
substantival term, in the absence of the additional 
requirement of spatio-temporal continuity, will not, 
of course, do. Jane’s desk and Mary’s desk are both 
correctly characterized by the substantival term 
“desk,” but they need not be the same desk. 

There are, moreover, some serious difficulties 
with MOC, both as originally formulated and as 
revised above. In the first place the assumption that 
no two material objects can occupy exactly the 
same chunk of space at the same time may prove 
to be false, as was noted above. If it is false, then 
MOC does not define a logically one-one relation. 
Secondly, MOC assumes that the notion of a chunk 
of space can be rigorously defined. This just seems 
unlikely, despite the attempt made above to expli- 
cate that notion by talking of the surfaces enclosing 
material objects. The trouble is with the notion of 
the surface of an object. It takes only a passing 
acquaintance with modern physics to realize that 
the boundaries of material objects, their surfaces, 
cannot be specified with more than a rough 
degree of accuracy, for the atomic components 
of material objects are in constant motion. When 
we become concerned with very small distances 
the amorphous, ever changing, boundaries of a 
fog bank provide a better model of the surfaces 
of material objects than do the cleanly cut idealiza- 
tions of solid geometry.’ 

Perhaps MOC is radically mistaken, and some 
other account of spatio-temporal continuity can be 
given, an account which makes that relation, or 
some relation built on it, logically one-one, and 
does so in such a way that the kinds of material 
objects with which we are familiar frequently do 
stand to one-another in this relation. But this just 
seems unlikely. Indeed it now seems that talk of the 
spatio-temporal continuity of material objects is a 
loose and popular way of talking, a way of talking 
which does not allow of rigorous refinement. If this 
is the case, then spatio-temporal continuity is 
neither a logically necessary nor a logically suffi- 
cient condition for the identity of material objects 
picked out as existing at different times. 

My argument for the thesis that we neither have, 
nor are likely to find, any interesting logically 
necessary and/or sufficient conditions for the 
identity of material objects picked out as existing at 
different times is now complete. And the conclusion 
that we shall have to be content with the ferreting 
out of the general, but violable, principles which 
we do use in deciding, in particular cases, what 
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pairs of objects picked out as existing at different 
times do satisfy the requirement of schema (1), are 
identical, is now warranted. The ferreting out of 
these general principles may or may not be a 
philosophically interesting project. And the results 
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reached above may or may not bear on the search 
for specific logically necessary and/or sufficient con- 
ditions for the identity of kinds of things other than 
material objects picked out as existing at different 
times.18 
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18 I wish to thank my colleagues, Gerald Vision and David Walker, and a referee of this journal, for their helpful comments on 
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VII. THE LOGIC OF PASCAL’S WAGER 


IAN HACKING 


I eco eau wager is the name of some game- 
theoretic considerations that concern belief in 
God.! I shall show that Pascal briefly presents 
three distinct arguments, each with different prem- 
isses. In each case, the conclusion does follow 
from the premisses. In each case, there is at least 
one unacceptable premiss. I am here concerned 
only with the logic of the wager, that is, with the 
question of whether the conclusion does follow 
from the premisses. ` 

My aims are twofold. First, Pascal’s wager has 
been extensively studied, especially in recent times 
when the existential and non-deductive character- 


istics of the argument have seemed more important: 


to moralists and theologians than traditional, more 
deductive, ways to God. Despite such studies, the 
logic of Pascal’s three arguments has never been 
set out. Moralists tend not to study decision theory. 
Pascal invented it. This paper may help the 


moralists who read his thoughts to understand his 


invention.” 

Secondly, I have the historical aim, divorced 
from morality, of stating a bit of the history of 
probability. Pascal’s arguments show that it was 
possible to have a deep understanding of what we 
now call decision theory, even in the 17th century. 
Possible, but not easy: Pascal’s distinctions escaped 
most of his readers. Yet despite misunderstanding, 
Pascal’s wager was a decisive turning point in prob- 


ability theory. Pascal is celebrated for the prob- 
ability correspondence with Fermat, but that is 
not his most profound contribution to probability. 3 
Pascal’s thought showed that the mathematics of 
games of chance had quite general applications. He 
made it possible for the doctrine of chances (a theory 
involving “objective” frequencies, whose primitive 
concept is expectation, or average winnings) to 
become the art of conjecture (a “subjective” theory 
about degrees of confidence). 4 


I. Deciston THEORY 


Decision theory is the theory of deciding what to 
do when it is uncertain what will happen. Given an 
exhaustive list of possible hypotheses about the way 
the world is, the observations or experimental data 
relevant to these hypotheses, together with an 
inventory of possible decisions, and the various 
utilities of making these decisions in various possible 
states of the world: determine the best decision. 

A special case of this problem occurs when no 
experiments are made. In the thought that con- 
cerns us, Pascal deliberately “ties his hands” and 
refuses to look at any observations or experimental 
data bearing on the existence of a Christian God. 
He is writing for the man who will not countenance 
miracles, or the doctors of the church, or the 
witness of the faithful. So we may restrict our atten- 


1 Blaise Pascal, Pensées sur la religion et sur quelque autres sujets, the first edition, édition de Port-Royal, was in 1670. The standard 
text is that of Louis Lafuma (Paris, 1951); or Osuores Compléies, ed. by Lafuma (Paris, 1963). Pascal’s wager is the fragment 
headed Infmi-rien, which is no. 418 of Lafuma. Many older editions and translations use Leon Brunschvicg’s numeration, where 

“rien i8 233. 
A did not invent the notion that belief in God is better than disbelief because belief brings salvation if there is a God, 
and costs little if there is no God. He invented the concepts of decision theory which create valid argument forms out of this 
earlier idea. For precursors of Pascal (who did not understand Pascal’s logic) see Georges Brunet, Ls Pari de Pascal (Paris, 1956), 
. 62. ' 
3 The 1654 letters to Fermat are in the Oeuvres Complétes, op. cit., pp. 43-49. There are several fabulous anecdotes about the 
origin of this correspondence in general circulation; for a good antidote, consult Oystein Ore, “Pascal and the Invention of 
Probability Theory,” American Mathematical Monthly, vol. 67 (1960), pp. 409-419. For a complete historical background, see 
Jean Mesnard, Pascal et les Roannsz (Bruges, 1965). 

4 The art of conjecture and what used to be called the subjective theory of probability begins with Jacques Bernoulli, Ars 
conjectandi (Basel, 1713). Carnap has argued that interpretations of probability as objective long run frequencies commence only 
in the 19th century (Logical Foundations of Probability [Chicago, 1950], §42). In fact, as we remark in passing in Section 7 below, 
the frequency-style interpretation is the oldest, although Pascal began to change all that. Proofs of this opinion will be pub- 
lished elsewhere. The doctrine of chances is an old name for the study of physical properties of games of chance, although the 
most celebrated work of that title, by Abraham de Moivre, was published five years after the appearance of Bernoulli’s master- 
piece. 
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tion to the logic of decision when there is no 
experimental data. 

Among the valid argument forms investigated by 
decision theory, three were, I shall show, appre- 
hended by Pascal. I call them “valid” in the sense 
now favored by logicians, A valid argument form 
is one in which the conclusion follows from the 
premisses. Colloquially, of course, a valid argu- 
ment is one that is pertinent and persuasive. 
Nowhere in this paper shall I imply that Pascal’s 
arguments are persuasive. But this is not because 
they are invalid (in the logician’s sense) but 
because the premisses of the arguments are, at best, 
debatable. Here are the three argument forms that 
will concern us: 

(a) Dominance. The simplest special case occurs 
when one course of action is better no matter what 
the world is like. Schematically, suppose that we 
have some exhaustive set of possible states of 
affairs: we label the states S}, Sy... . Suppose that 
in some state S; the utility U; of performing act A, 
is greater than the utility U; of performing act Ag. 
In no other state of affairs is the utility of perform- 
ing -A, less than A,. Then, under no circumstances 
could A, have happier consequences than A,, and 
under some circumstances A, could be better than 
Ag. A, is said to dominate Ag. If one act dominates 
all others the solution to our decision problem is, 
“perform the dominant act.” 

(b) Expectation. The argument from dominance 
does not consider how likely are various states of 
affairs. Even if dominating A, is better only in a 
very unlikely state of affairs, then, since A, can 
never fare worse than any other act, it is worth 
while performing A, But suppose no action 
dominates, although we do think we know which 
states of affairs are more likely than others. 
Suppose we can assess the probability of each 
state of affairs. Then (no matter what one means by 
probability”) one argues as follows. We have 
assigned a probability p, to each possible state of 
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affairs $, in some exhaustive set. Let U, stand for 
the- utility of doing A, if S, actually obtains. The 
expected value, or expectation, of A, is the average® 


value of doing A;: namely A fı Ui An argument 


from expectation concludes with the advice, “Perform 
an act with highest expectation.” 

(c) Dominating expectation. It may happen that we 
do not know, or cannot agree on, the probabilities 
of the various states of affairs. We can at best agree 
on a set of probability assignments to the states Sy. 
For example, suppose we agree that the coin 1s 
biased toward heads, but disagree how great is the 
bias; at least we agree that the probability of ‘next 
toss gives heads” exceeds 1/2. If in some admissible 
probability assignment, the expectation of A, ex- 
ceeds that of any other act, while in no admissible 
assignment is the expectation of A, less than that of 
any other act, then A, has dominating expectation. 
The argument from dominating expectation con- 
cludes, “Perform an act of dominating expectatton.’’® 

The three argument schemes are mutually con- 
sistent. If one act does dominate the rest, then it 
will be recommended by all three arguments. If 
there is no dominating act, but an act of highest 
expectation, that act will also be the act of dominat- 
ing expectation. The argument from dominance is 
the rarest, most special case. The argument from 
dominating expectation is more widely applicable. 

Pascal’s procedure in the thought “infini-rien” 
is to offer (a) an argument from dominance. Then, 
if its premisses be rejected, to offer (b) an argument 
from expectation. Then, if the second lot of prem- 
isses be rejected, to offer (c) an argument from 
dominating expectation. 


II. Pascav’s THOUGHT 
Immense scholarship has been lavished on infim- 


rien: it consists of two pieces of paper covered on 
both sides by handwriting going in all directions, 


_ *® Someone unacquainted with probability jargon may wonder why the expectation is called an “average.” This innocent 
question probes quite deep. The answer depends on what one means by probability. If probability is long run frequency, then 
the expectation is quite literally the average profit. For example, if act A, is, “bet on heads” and a coin falls heads 2/3 of the 
tosses, and if the pay-off for a correct bet is $5, while the fine for an incorrect one is $4, the average profit on A; is 

¥ ($5) + 4 (— $4) = $2. 

If probabilities are personal degrees of confidence, the expectation is not, strictly speaking, an average. The validity of this 
argument form, under this interpretation, may be derived from a joint analysis of personal probability and utility, as in F. P. 
Ramsey, “Truth and Probability,” in The Foundations of Mathematics (London, 1931), pp. 156~198. If probabilities are long run 
frequencies, and one is repeatedly wagering, then maximizing expectation is justified as bringing the best average profits. If one 
wagers only once, however, the validity of this pattern of argument may be questioned. 

t If probabilities are my personal degrees of confidence, then I may assign unique probabilities to each state §;, and get 
along with argument form {b}. Even so I may need (c) in arguing with others. Like Pascal, I may say, “our probability assess- 
ments differ, but at least we agree the probabilities lie in this range, and there is still an inference from dominating expectation.” 
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full of erasures, corrections, insertions, and after- 
thoughts.’ ‘There is endless speculation about when 
and how Pascal wrote these two pages; every blot 
of ink or raindrops on them has been given minute 
analysis, We do not presume to trespass on this 
critical work, and take for granted Lafuma’s text. 

“Tnfini-rien” has also attracted a great deal of 
philosophical scholarship from moralists and theo- 
logians alike. But although they have been aware of 
the rough lines of Pascal’s argument, their own 
analyses have been defective because they have 
not noticed that Pascal has three distinct argu- 


ments. First he offers an argument from domi-. 


nance. But dominance occurs only if a certain 
premiss is admitted. If it is rejected, a new tack 
must be pursued. We get an argument from ex- 
pectation. Yet this requires an implausible assign- 
ment of probabilities. So the argument is changed 
again to an argument from dominating expecta- 
tion. Not all the links forged by Pascal are trans- 
parent, but it is remarkable how these two 
scratched sheets that constitute “‘Infini-rien” con- 
form to this analysis. Here are the details. 

The argument is directed, as the Port Royal 
editors say from the start, at the sort of person who 
“not being convinced of the proofs of religion, and 
still less by the arguments of atheists, remains 
suspended between a state of faith and one of un- 
belief.” This assertion is extremely important. A 
decision problem requires an exhaustive partition 
of possibilities. It is taken as a premiss of the 
argument that either there is no God, or else there 
is a God whose characteristics are correctly 
reported by the Church. Mohammedanism, for 
example, is not admitted as a possibility. It is a 
corollary, that Pascal’s argument is good for any 
decision problem with the same formal structure. 
“An Imam could reason just as well this way,” as 
Diderot remarked.*® 

Pascal’s partition may be out of place today. But 
this is one thought from a book of thoughts; the 
other thoughts contain other reasons bearing on 
this partition. There are also other arguments 
directed at other special sorts of person; for 
example, the arguments directed at Orthodox Jews 
whose partition, of course, is not at all like that of 
the Parisian man about town. 

“God is, or he is not.” This is the way Pascal 
abbreviates the partition of the Parisian. “Which 
way should we incline? Reason cannot answer.” 
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That is, there is no valid proof or disproof of God’s 
existence. Instead we adopt the following model: 


A game is on at the other end of an infinite 
distance, and heads or tails is going to turn up. 
Which way will you bet? 


The model is then reinforced. When reason cannot 
answer, a sensible man can say that he will not play 
the game. But in our case, by the mere fact of 
living, we are engaged in play. We either believe in 
God, or we do not. 

A decision problem requires a partition of 
possible actions. As Pascal sees it, you either act 
with complete indifference to God, or you act in 
such a way that you will, in due course, believe in 
his existence and his edicts. There is no cant to 
Pascal. He accepts as a piece of human nature that 
beliefis catching: if you go along with pious people, 
give up bad habits, follow a life of “holy water and 
sacraments” intended to “‘stupefy one” into belief, 
you will become a believer. Pascal is speaking to a 
man unsure whether to follow this path, or whether 
to be indifferent to the morality of the church. The 
two possible acts are not, “Believe in God” and “Do 
not believe.” One cannot decide to believe in God. 
One can decide to act so that one will very 
probably come to believe in God. Pascal calls that 
the wager that God is. To wager that He is not is to 
stop bothering about such things. 


IJI. THE ARGUMENT FROM DOMINANCE 


The decision problem is constituted by two 
possible states of the world, and two possible 
courses of action. If God is not, both courses of 
action are pretty much on a par. You will live your 
life and have no bad effects either way from super- 
natural intervention. But if God exists, then wager- 
ing that there is no God brings damnation. Wager- 
ing that God exists can bring salvation. Salvation 
is better than damnation. Hence the wager, “God 
is,” dominates the wager, “he is not.” The decision 
problem is solved. 

The argument is valid. The premisses are 
dubious, if not patently false. Few non-believers 
now can suppose that Pascal’s partition exhausts 
the possibilities. If we allow just one further alter- 
native, namely the thesis of some fundamentalist 
sects, that Jehovah damns all who toy with “holy 
water and sacraments,” then the Catholic strategy 


? For a photograph, see, for example, Henri Gouhier, Blaise Pascal, commentaires (Paris, 1966), or G. Brunet, op. cit., n. 2. 
t E.g., in the 6th (unnumbered) page of the preface to the edition of Amsterdam, 1677. 
* Denis Diderot, Pensées philosophiques, LUX, Oeuvres, ed. by J. Assézat (Paris, 1875-1877), vol. I, p. 167. 
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no longer dominates. That is, there is one possible 
state of affairs, in which the Catholic strategy does 
not have the best pay-off. 

It is a question for the historian whether 
Pascal’s argument from dominance could ever have 
been effective. Perhaps some Parisians three cen- 
turies ago did believe, say, on the evidence of 
alleged revelation, that if there is any supernatural 
truth, it is that truth professed by the Church. 
Such people may have found the argument 

e. 

From the very first, a fallacious correction has 
sometimes been urged. M. J. Orcibal has found the 
following contemporary note by Daniel Huet: “this 
reasoning suits all religions; that which proves too 
much proves nothing. It proves only the necessity 
of having some religion, but not the Christian 
religion.”?° This is a mistake; unless one has 
independent grounds for excluding the proposition 
of an eccentric religion, that all and only religious 
people are damnable. This point has been nicely 
made recently by James Cargile.4 

One premiss needed for Pascal’s argument is that 
faith is catching. His interlocutor does protest, that 
perhaps a treatment of holy water and sacraments 
is not going to work. The theme is not well 
developed.## Also, many of us will share William 
James’s suspicion that a person who becomes a 
believer for the reasons urged by Pascal is not 
going to get the pay-offs he hopes for.1? Although 
all these questions are crucial to the merit of the 
argument as a piece of apologetics, they are 
irrelevant to its logical validity. The conclusion 
does follow from the premisses. 


IV. THE ARGUMENT FROM EXPECTATION 


Pascal is more worried by another premiss, as yet 
hardly stated. We assumed that if God is not, then 
either course of action has roughly equal utility. 
But this is untrue. The libertine is giving up some- 
thing if he chooses to adopt a pious form of life. 
He likes sin. If God is not, the worldly life is prefer- 
able to the cloistered one. The wager, “God is,” 
does not dominate, for there is one circumstance 
(God is not) in which accepting this wager, i.e., 
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adopting the pious life, has lower utility than the 
other wager. When dominance is challenged, we 
require an argument from probabilities. 

The transition is swift, perhaps too swift. Having 
heard the argument from dominance, the inter- 
locutor says, “very well. But suppose I am asked to 
stake too much?” This remark is obscure unless 
seen in the light of the present analysis. The inter- 
locutor is protesting that he has to give up some- 
thing to follow the pious life. Perhaps he stakes too 
much, that is, perhaps there is a significant differ- 
ence between the utility of the two actions, under 
the hypothesis that there is no God. So Pascal has to 
introduce the policy of maximizing expectation. If 
the chances of heads and tails are equal, and there 
are equal pay-offs for either outcome, it is a matter 
of indifference whether we bet on heads. But if 
heads pays twice as much as tails, then clearly we 
bet on heads. In the agnostic’s existential situation, 
the optimal pay-off, if there is no God, is a worldly 
life. The optimal pay-off, if there is a God, is 
salvation, of incomparably greater value. Hence, if 
there is an equal chance of God’s existence or non- 
existence, the expectation of choosing the pious life 
exceeds that of choosing the worldly one. The argu- 
ment from expectation concludes, act so that you 
will come to believe in God. 


V. TEHE ARGUMENT FROM DOMINATING 
EXPECTATION 


The argument from expectation can hardly be 
maintained. Although it is valid, it requires a 
monstrous premiss of equal chance. We have no 
good reason for picking 1/2 as the chance of God’s 
existence. This argument can work only for people 
who are, in the strongest sense, exactly as unsure 
whether God exists, as they are unsure whether he 
does not exist. Against all other agnostics, another 
argument is called for. 

The argument from expectation with an equal 
probability distribution requires only that salva- 
tion, if God is, is more valuable than sinful 
pleasures, when there is no God. But salvation is 
infinitely preferable to the joys of the worldly life. 
No matter how great may be the daily pleasures of 


10 M. J. Orcibal, “Le fragment infini-rien et ses sources,” p. 183, n. 8g in Blatss Pascal, P Homme et I’ Oeuvre, Cahiers de Royav- 


mont (Paris, 1956). 


41 James Cargile, “Pascal’s wager,” Philosophy, vol. 41 (1966), pp. 250-257. 


18 One may pedantically urge a partition into three states 


of affairs: God is not, God is, and one will come to believe by being 


pious; and, God is, but one will not come to believe by being pious. The pious strategy still dominates, under the initial assign- 


ment of utilities favored by Pascal. 


13 William James, “The Will to Believe” in The Will to Believe and other Essays in Popular Philosophy (London, 1897). 
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the libertine, they are finite. Salvation, according 
to Pascal, is infinitely blessed. 

Moreover, although we have no idea of the 
chance that God exists, it is not zero. Otherwise 
there would be no problem. There is a finite 
positive chance that God exists. No matter what 
this finite chance is—no matter how small—the 
expectation of the pious strategy with infinite- 
reward exceeds that of the worldly one. Hence the 
pious strategy must be followed. This is an argu- 
ment from dominating expectation. 


VI. SuMMARY 


. All three. arguments are valid. None are con- 
'vincing. All rely on dubious premisses. The argu- 
ments are worthless-as apologetics today, for no 
present agnostic who understood the arguments 
would ever be moved to accept all the premisses. 

The most dubious premiss is the partition, with 
its concomitant assignment of utilities. God is (and 
belief in Him brings salvation), or, God is not (and 
non-believers who have heard the Word are 
damned). It is no criticism of Pascal that he 
assumes this partition: he is directing his argument 
at his fellows who accept it. He knew this, and so 
did his editors. All three arguments assume this 
partition and the assigned utilities. 

Many questions of morality and theology may be 
adduced against the wager. What is striking is that 
Pascal raised the logically relevant questions, There 
is a logically special feature of the argument from 
dominance, which is challenged if the utility of a 
libertine life exceeds that of a pious one, in the 
event that there is no God. To allow for this diffi- 
culty, we move to the second argument form, 
employing probabilities. An equal distribution of 
probabilities has some appeal, but that special 
logical feature is in turn abandoned as we move to 
the third argument form. Pascal’s readers, un- 
fortunately, did not possess his subtlety. They got 
some whiff of the argument from dominance and a 
vague bearing on probability; I set out such curi- 
osities in Section VIIT below. First a word on how 
- Pascal conceived probability. 


VII. PROBABILITY 


Throughout this analysis I have spoken of proba- 
bilities. I have been neutral, for example, between 
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statistical and inductive probabilities. Did Pascal 
suppose that the chance that God exists is an 
objective physical fact? Does His existence bear 
some logical relation to the evidence short of 
deductive implication? Or are we here concerned 
with personal degrees of belief? 

If someone wanted to use Pascal’s argument 
today, he would almost certainly use the degree of 
belief interpretation. It makes no sense to think of 
our world having been determined as the outcome 
of a trial on a chance set-up whose possible out- 
comes are, God is, and, God is not. But it would be 
wrong to infer that Pascal had adopted an inter- 
pretation of probability in terms of degrees of 
belief. Maybe he should have adopted it, but he did 
not. 

Pascal’s language is consistently that of the doc- 
trine of chances. We are explicitly concerned with a 
game and the flipping of a coin. In the final argu- 
ment, from dominating expectation, there is, he 
says, at least one kasard that God exists; there are at 
most finitely many hasards that He does not exist. 
This is the language used in describing a lottery, 
where each ticket is called an hasard. Pascai’s 
thought seems to be: each agnostic is in the same 
position as a gambler in a game with certain con- 
straints. In virtue of certain objective physical 
features of the game, the rational gambler must 
make a certain decision. Because the agnostic is in 
certain respects in the same position as that 
gambler, the rational agnostic must make the like 
decision. The only probability notion which Pascal 
actually uses is hasard, and there is no evidence that 
he interprets this notion in terms of degrees of 
belief. Certainly his ideas would lead one to that 
interpretation. Pascal has not gone that far. 


VU. Pascar’s READER3 


Port Royal editors produced the Pensées in 1670, 
eight years after Pascal’s death. The immediate 
fame, or notoriety, of the wager is not attributable 
only to this edition. For part of the argument had 
been presented earlier in a simple and defective 
form on the concluding pages of the Port Royal 
logic.14 There is no difficulty in detecting the origin 
of this idea of Arnauld, the supposed author of the 
final part of the Logic. Indeed, the origin was 
immediately noticed by Leibniz.1® Arnauld learned 
Pascal’s lesson well. He concludes with a sketch of 


14 La Logique, ou PArt du Penser whose first edition appeared in 1662. The chief authors were Antoine Arnauld and Pierre 
Nicole. This is a manual of lessons, prepared for students at Port Royale des Champs, the Jansenist retreat that succored Pascal. 
18 In a letter to his patron, 1678. G. W. Leibniz, Sämtliche Schriften und Briefe, ser. I, vol. 2, p. 112. 
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the wager, but just before that he describes more 
mundane decision problems. Those chapters in- 
clude the very first time (I believe) when something 
actually called probability is measured. Thus from 
the very beginning, numerical probabilities were 
invoked for quite well defined decision problems. 

Locke picked up Pascal’s argument, like much 
else, from the Port Royal Logic. His presentation 
of it in the Essay on Human Understanding excited 
much undeserved admiration. Locke thinks that 
the whole argument follows for anyone who 


will allow exquisite and endless happiness to be but 
the possible consequence of a good life here, and the 
contrary state the possible reward of a bad one. ...I 
have forborne to mention anything of the certainty or 
probability of a future state, designing here to show 
the wrong judgement that any one must allow he makes, 
upon his own principles, laid how he pleases, who 
prefers the short pleasures of a vicious life upon any 
consideration, whilst he knows, and cannot but be 
certain, that a future life is at least possible.1* 


Locke, it is evident, had no.conception of proba- 
bility logic. In his Nouveaux Essaies Leibniz simply 
passes by Locke’s version of the argument. By the 
time he read Locke, the argument had no novelty. 
In a letter dated 1683, Leibniz’ opinion on the 
merits of the wager is unequivocal. He grants that 
it may have some uses. Every man must put every 
argument to what use he can. However: 


Pascal paid attention only to moral arguments, such 
as he presented so well in his little posthumous book of 
thoughts, but he did not put much value on the 
metaphysical arguments which Plato and St. Thomas 
and other philosophers and theologians have used in 
proving the divine existence and immortality of the 
soul. In this I do not agree with him. I think that God 
speaks to us, not merely in sacred and civil history, 
but also internally, within our mind, through truths 
which abstract from matter, and are eternal. Even if J 
should confess that these arguments have not been 
carried to the full force of a complete demonstration, 
they already seem to have as much force as the moral 
arguments, I believe that men will gradually perfect 
them.?” 


Pascals opinion was exactly the opposite. ‘“The 
metaphysical proofs of God are so removed from 
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the reasoning of mankind, and so complicated, that 
they have no force.” This thought, though appear- 
ing in all arrangements of the Pensées a long way 
from “‘Infini-rien,” has been shown by Georges 
Brunet to be one of four jottings written on the same 
kind of paper as that Pascal used for his wager.18 
It is inferred, with some likelihood, that it was 
much in his mind at the time. 

Our long quotation may suggest that Leibniz 
was a little condescending about Pascal’s style. 
Quite the contrary. A respected apologist named 
Michel Mauduit anonymously printed a version of 
the argument in 1677. Next year Leibniz contrasts 
the rhetoric of this book with that of , Pascal: 
“Mauduit is not for people who reason with appli- 
cation, and who prefer naked thought as in Pascal, 
where it is stripped of useless words.” 

Mauduit is not that bad: he gives a studious 
explication of Pascal’s arguments. He states, in the 
preface, that the discussion in Pascal “is too short 
and too fast for something so important.” He fills 
it out, and treats objections. He states the simple 
principle of dominance as a maxim, “used in com- 
merce and all branches of life.’’2° I have not found 
the maxim stated earlier, even though it is in a 
sense obvious. Indeed I have not found it stated, 
as a fundamental maxim of decision theory, in any subse- 
quent discussion of Pascal. Despite such occasional 


‘insights, Mauduit’s tract is singularly insubtle. He 


hardly realized that Pascal’s version of the wager is 
based on the premiss that faith is catching. Pascal 
is free from, but Mauduit deserves, these remarks of 
Leibniz: 


This argument shows nothing about what one ought 
to believe, but only about how one ought to act. That 
is to say, it proves only that those who do not believe in 
God should act as if they did.™ 


Pascal would add: because, if they do so, they will 
in due course come to believe. Now that is no 
reason for believing. It is a cause of believing. 
Leibniz is a rationalist about belief. Pascal under- 
stands belief better than Leibniz. 

Travesties of Pascal’s argument became com- 
mon. In 1699 James Craig published a version of it 
which relied on the testimony of witnesses.™ 


44 John Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. II, ch. 21, §72. 
17 In a letter to von Seckendorff, 1683. Op. cit., ser. II, vol. 1, p. 533. 


1 Georges Brunet, Le Pari du Paseal (Paris, 1956), pp. 48-51. 


9 Loc. cif, n. 15. 


a0 Michel Mauduit, Trattid de Religion contre les Athées, las Déistes et les nouveaux 


lens (Paris, 1677). 


Pyrrhoniens 
al G, W. Leibniz, Die Philosophischen Schriften, ed. by C. I. Gerhardt (Berlin, 1875-1890), vol. III, p. 621. 
* John Craig, Theologias Christianae principia mathematica (London, 1699). 
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Certain events are said to have happened in the 
Holy Land a long time ago. How reliable are they? 
Graig supposes that the credibility of the stories 
diminishes at each telling. By now the stories have 
worn a little thin. But because they still have 
finite probability, and because of the infinite pay- 
offs for believing them if they are correct . . . and 
so on. 

Craig’s book was popular enough to be repub- 
lished in 1755. Laplace amused himself by demol- 
ishing the argument, and indeed turns it on its 
head. The credibility of a witness is in part a 
function of the story being reported. When the 
story claims to have infinite value, the temptation 
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to lie for personal benefit is asymptotically infinite. 
Hence the biblical tales do not have even finite 
probability, and the argument collapses. Curiously, 
Laplace takes this to refute Pascal.4% But Pascal 
explicitly rejects any appeal to witnesses. Laplace 
can have read only Craig or ‘something similar. 
Whatever its value as an apologetic, Pascal’s 
logic remained. Games were seen to serve as 
models of all sorts of decision under uncertainty. 
Voltaire was too late when he said of “Infini-rien,” 


This article seems a little indecent and puerile: the 


idea of a game, and of loss and gain, does not befit the 
gravity of the subject.34 


Received January 18, 1971 


#3 P, S. de Laplace, Essais Philosophique sur les Probabilités, ch. XI., Oeuvres (Paris, 1886), p. boxxvii. 
*4 Volta re, “Remarques sur les Pensées de M. Pascal,” 1728, in Oewres, ed. by Garnier (1879), vol. XXII, pp. 92-33. 
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VIII. TWO TYPES 


OF MOTIVE EXPLANATION 


STANLEY L. PAULSON 


I N explaining behavior by an appeal to the 

agent’s motive, is one thereby appealing to a 
disposition? Clearly not, one will reply. But why 
not? The reason commonly given is that one may 
be able to explain the agent’s behavior by appeal- 
ing to a motive from which the agent is not, as a 
matter of fact, disposed to act. A very different 
reason, not often heard but equally appropriate, is 
that one may be able to explain the agent’s 
behavior by appealing to a motive with respect to 
which the question of a disposition simply does not 
arise. 

The former reason, given in discussions of the 
dispositional theory of mind,*? does not call into 
question a tacit assumption of that theory—that all 
of the psychological expressions used to give motive 
explanations have forms which are used to ascribe 
dispositions. ‘These psychological expressions, in 
other words, are of a single type. Given this 
assumption, a mistaken one I believe, it is not sur- 
prising that a second type of psychological expres- 
sion has been overlooked. Expressions of this 
second type are also used to give motive explana- 
tions, but they have no forms which are used to 
ascribe dispositions. 

These two types of psychological expressions 
yield motive explanations of two logically distinct 
types, and the characterization of these explana- 
tions is my concern in what follows. In the first of 
three sections I introduce psychological expressions 
of both types and show how they can be distin- 
guished in terms of the conditions of their use in 
predication. In the second section I argue that the 
distinction between these two types of expressions is 
reflected, in important ways, in the motive explana- 
tions in which they are used. In the third section I 
provide a means of distinguishing motive explana- 


1 See, among others, Philippa Foot, “Free Will as Involving Determinism,” The Phi 


tions, of both types, from still other types of psycho- 
logical explanation. 


I 


Speakers can readily distinguish psychological 
expressions which are used to give character 
descriptions from those which are not. For example, 
speakers will agree that the psychological expres- 
sion “greedy” is used to give a character description 
in the statement “Jones is greedy,” and equally, 
they will agree that the psychological expression 
“grateful” is not used to give a character descrip- 
tion in the statement “Jones is grateful.” One’s 
statement that Jones is greedy will be true only if 
the expression “greedy” can be correctly predicated 
of Jones over a period of time. If a person behaved 
in a single instance as though he were greedy, one 
would be likely to speak of such behavior as un- 
characteristic or out of character. The situation 
with the expression “grateful” is rather different. 
To be able correctly to predicate the expression 
“grateful” of Jones over a period of time is by no 
means a necessary condition of the truth of one’s 
statement that Jones is grateful. Although it may be 
uncharacteristic of Jones to be grateful, that does 
not prevent one from saying—and saying truthfully 
—that Jones is grateful in a particular situation. 

The point can also be made in another way. That 
the conjunction of statements (i) “He is greedy” 
and (ii) “It is uncharacteristic of him to be greedy” 
is strained, suggests that the expression “‘greedy”’ is 
typically used only of one who is characteristically 
greedy. In other words, it suggests that the expres- 
tion “greedy” is used to ascribe a disposition. 
Knowing that a person is greedy, one can predict 
aspects of that person’s behavior in a number of 


ical Review, vol. 66 (1957), p. 446; 


Elizabeth Anscombe, Intention (Oxford, 1957), pp. 20-21; Peter Winch, The Idea of a Social Science (London, 1958), p. 80; 
A. I. Melden, Free Action (London, 1961), p. 12; Anthony Kenny, Action, Emotion and Will (London, 1963), p. 77; and A. R. 
Louch, Explanation and Human Action (Oxford, 1966), p. 96. Examples provided by Foot and others suggest, correctly, that one 
can give an explanation of behavior which is uncharacteristic or out of character by simply using the substantival form of an 
expression (“vanity”) which in its adjectival form (“vain”) can be used to ascribe dispositions—see, for instance, Foot’s example 
of one who “‘acts out of vanity on a particular occasion although he is not in general vain.” 

* Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London, 1949), chs. 4 and 5. 
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hypothetical situations. That the conjunction of 
statements (iii) “He is grateful” and (iv) “It is un- 
characteristic of him to be grateful” is not strained, 
suggests that the use of the expression “grate 

not determined by whether or not one is charac- 
teristically grateful. It suggests that the expression 
“grateful” is not used to ascribe a disposition. The 
distinction between characteristic and uncharac~ 
teristic simply does not arise in determining 
whether predicative uses of Me expression “grate- 
ful” are appropriate. 

But why Suppose, as I ive, that only character- 
istic properties are dispositions? Knowing that 
Jones is grateful in a particular situation one may be 
able to predict aspects of Jones’s behavior in that 
situation. So, the argument might continue, just as 
“greedy” may be used to ascribe a disposition, like- 
wise “‘grateful’” may be used to ascribe a disposi- 
tion, albeit a short-term one. I have two reasons for 
rejecting the argument. First, predictive power, 
while necessary, is not sufficient for the claim that a 
property P is a disposition. Knowing that Jones is 
obese, or stupid, one may be able to predict aspects 
of Jones’s behavior in a number of hypothetical 
situations; but speakers will agree that neither of 
these properties is a disposition of Jones’s. Secondly, 
the limitations of prediction in a case in which one 
uses “grateful” to explain behavior are similar to 
the limitations of prediction in cases in which one 
uses the substantival form of “greedy” to explain 
behavior, including behavior which is uncharacter- 
istic or out of character. The similarity is important, 
for one will not say that a person is disposed to do 
that which is uncharacteristic. Knowing, for ex- 
ample, that Jones acted out of greed in a single, 
exceptional situation, one may be able to predict 
aspects of Jones’s behavior in that situation. But 
Jones’ behavior is, by hypothesis, uncharacteristic; 
knowing, simply, that Jones acted out of greed ina 
single, exceptional situation, one could not predict 
aspects of Jones’s behavior in other situations. Com- 
pare “grateful.” From the knowledge, simply, that 
Jones is grateful in a particular situation, one may 
be able to predict aspects of Jones’s behavior in that 
situation. But one does not thereby have a basis for 
predicting aspects of Jones’s behavior in other situ- 
ations; one lacks knowledge that Jones would be 
grateful in these situations. 

Those psychological expressions whose adjectival 
forms are used to ascribe dispositions and whose 
adjectival and substantival forms are used to give 
motive explanations, I shall call diathetic expressions 
(deriving the adjective from the Greek word 
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“diathesis,” meaning disposition). Those psycho- 
logical expressions whose adjectival and substan- 
tival forms are used to give motive explanations but 
which have no forms used to ascribe dispositions, 
I shall call adiathetic expressions. Lists of diathetic 
and adiathetic expressions would include—but 
would not be limited to—the following terms, given 
here in their substantival forms: 


Diathstic Adtathetic 
ambition admiration 
avarice curiosity 
compassion envy 
curiosity gratitude 
greed hatred 
insecurity jealousy 
jealousy love 
revenge pity 
vanity remorse 
vindictiveness sympathy 


Several of these terms are used sometimes as dia- 
thetic and other times as adiathetic expressions, and 
I have included them in both lists. I shall have 
something to say about them below. 

In what follows I use the expression “greed” (in 
its several forms) as a representative example of a 
diathetic expression, and the expression “gratitude” 
(likewise in its several forms) as a representative 
example of an adiathetic expression; and I use the 
factors named by these expressions (namely greed 
and grastude) as representative examples of diathe- 
tic and adiathetic properties. 

Can one provide a general description of the 
distinction marked by the speaker’s use of diathetic 
and adiathetic expressions? By considering what 
I shall speak of as the objects associated with psycho- 
logical properties one can, I shall argue, provide 
such a description. Of particular importance here 
is the nature of the connection that exists between 
psychological properties and their cbjects. Begin- 
ning with an adiathetic case, when one says that 
someone is grateful one is ordinarily saying that he 
is grateful to someone, for something, as in the case of 
Roe, who is grateful to Doe, for a favor. The person 
to whom Roe is grateful (namely, Doe) and that 
for which Roe is grateful (namely, a favor) 
together constitute the objects of Roe’s gratitude. 
I shall regard the objects of Roe’s gratitude in this 
particular instance as examples of the kinds of 
objects which are associated (in pairs) with grati- 
tude generally. And one may correctly say that a 
person is grateful at a particular time only if there 
are, present to that person at that time, objects of 
kinds associated (in pairs) with gratitude. 
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Compare the situation with the diathetic expres- 
sion “greedy.” To say that Jones is greedy is to say 
that he is characteristically greedy. Not surprisingly 
then, it may be possible correctly to predicate the 
expression “‘greedy” of Jones at a particular time 
even though there is nothing for which Jones is 
greedy at that time. An object of a kind associated 
with greed, while present to the agent when he acts 
from greed, need not be present to the agent as a 
condition of his being a greedy person. 

I believe the distinction marked by the speaker’s 
use of the diathetic and adiathetic expressions 
“greedy” and “grateful” reflects the distinction 
between diathetic and adiathetic expressions gener- 
ally. And I am suggesting that this distinction can 
be described in terms of the distinct connections 
existing between diathetic and adiathetic prop- 
erties and their objects. An abstract statement of 
the distinction follows: 


If it is possible correctly to predicate a psycho- 
logical expression ‘P’ of a person a, so that the 
statement “fa is P” is true at a particular time 4, 
even though at #, there may be no object or 
objects with respect to which a is P, then ‘P’ isa 
diathetic expression in that statement. Ifit is not 
possible correctly to predicate the adjectival 
form of ‘P’ in this manner, then ‘P’ is an adia- 
thetic expression in the statement in question. 


For example, if it is possible correctly to predicate 
the expression “ambitious” of Jones, so that the 
statement “Jones is ambitious” is true at 4, even 
though at i, there may be no object toward which 
Jones’s ambition is directed, then “ambitious” is a 
diathetic expression in that statement. Taking 
another example, if it is not possible correctly to 
predicate the expression “‘sympathetic”’ of Jones, so 
that the statement “Jones is sympathetic” is true at 
t, even though at #, there may be no one to whom 
Jones is sympathetic, then “sympathetic” is an 
adiathetic expression in that statement. 

In the case of most psychological expressions used 
to give motive explanations, use of the adjectival 
form with the present tense reflects the classifica- 
tion of the expression generally, as diathetic or 
adiathetic. I believe “ambitious” and ‘“‘sympa- 
thetic” are such expressions. However, as I sug- 
gested earlier, a few expressions may be regarded 
alternatively as diathetic or adiathetic, depending 
on how they are used. One such expression is 
“curiosity.” Often, in explaining a person’s action 
as something done “because he is curious,” one is 
describing the person’s present attitude—he is in- 
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quisitive about this or that thing—without thereby 
ascribing to him a disposition to inquire. Here 
“curious” is being used as an adiathetic expression; 
one is speaking of the person as curious only in 
connection with that about which he is curious at 
the moment. Sometimes, however, we mean to say 
something else. A bright lad, one who explores his 
surroundings and asks questions incessantly, may 
be said to behave in this fashion because he is 
curious. He has a propensity to inquire. Here 
“curious” is being used as a diathetic expression; 
one can say of the lad that he is curious without it 
being thereby understood that he is presently 
curious about something or other. 

Similarly for the expression “jealousy.” One may 
use the adjectival form of this expression to describe 
a present attitude—she is jealous of her sister— 
without thereby ascribing a disposition. But where 
one predicates the adjectival form ‘‘jealous” of, for 
example, a person who is regularly given to suspect- 
ing rivalry where none exists, one is ascribing a 
disposition. 

Another group of expressions illustrates rather 
strikingly the distinguishing feature of adiathetic 
expressions generally—that they are always used 
with an object. I have in mind those adiathetic ex- 
pressions in which a possible alternative to the sub- 
stantival form of the expression in explanatory con- 
texts is the transitive verb rather than the adjective. 
Consider, first, the contrasting case of the diathetic 
expression. For an explanation-sentence in which 
the substantival form of a diathetic expression 
occurs, 


(1) He did x out of compassion. 


it is always possible to set out an explanation- 
sentence which implies (1), and in which the 
adjectival form of the expression occurs. For 
example, 


(2) He did x because he is compassionate. 


However, some adiathetic expressions—‘‘admira- 
tion,” “hatred,” “love,” and “pity’—do not 
follow this pattern. An explanation-sentence in 
which the adjectival form of one of these adiathetic 
expressions occurs does not imply an explanation- 
sentence in which the substantival form of the ex- 
pression occurs. The adiathetic expression ‘‘pity” 
is a case in point. If one is asked, “Why did she give 
the beggarman free meals?” one may explain why 
she did by using the following sentence, in which 
the substantival form of the expression occurs: 


(3) She did x out of pity. 
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sentence which both implies (3) and includes the 
adjectival form of the expression. The contender, 


(4) She did x because she is pitiful. 


quite obviously does not imply (3). Instead, the 
alternative explanation-sentence is one in which the 
transitive verb form of the expression occurs, 
namely, 


(5) She did x because she pities him. 


and this sentence implies (3).° 

As it occurs in an explanation-sentence, the 
transitive verb form of an adiathetic expression 
highlights the distinguishing feature of adiathetic 
expressions, for the transitive verb must be used 
with an object owing to the simple dictates of 


grammar. 
II 


I have argued that the distinction between dia- 
thetic and adiathetic expressions can be described 
in terms of the distinct connections existing 
between diathetic and adiathetic properties and 
their objects. It may be correct to say that Jones is 
greedy at a particular time f even though no 
object of a kind associated with greed is present to 
Jones at ¢,, but it will not be correct to say that 
Jones is grateful at ¢, unless there are, present to 
Jones at 4, objects of kinds associated (in pairs) 
with gratitude. Given this distinction between dia- 
thetic and adiathetic expressions, I want now to 
consider examples of each type as they are used to 
explain, first, actions in progress, and second, past 
actions. 

inning with a sentence in which the adjectival 
form of a diathetic expression occurs, consider (6), 
which may be used to give an explanation of an 
action in progress: 

(6) Jones is doing x because he is greedy. 


Given (6) one can infer (7), the explanation- 
sentence in which the substantival form of the ex- 
pression Occurs: 


(7) Jones is doing x out of greed. 
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However, from (7) one cannot infer (6). In both 
(6) and (7) one is asserting that Jones is acting from 
a motive. But in (6) one is also asserting that Jones 
is acting from a motive from which he is disposed 
to act, whereas in (7) the question of Jones’s dispo- 
sition is left open. Typically, one will use the 
adjectival form of a diathetic expression with the 
present tense to give a motive explanation, as in 
(6), only if the dispositional .ascription occurring in 
the explicans-clause is believed to be true. If the 
dispositional ascription is not believed to be true, 
one may use the substantival form of the expression 
to give the explanation, as in (7). Of course one 
may use the substantival form of the expression to 
give a motive explanation even though the corres- 
ponding adjectival form with the present tense 
could have been used instead. For the use of the 
substantival form leaves open, as the use of the 
adjectival form with the present tense does not, 
the question of whether a person’s behavior is 
being explained in terms of a disposition of that 
person. 4 

In the case of an adiathetic expression one is not 
giving an explanation in terms of a disposition in 
any instance. Accordingly, a sentence in which the 
adjectival form of an adiathetic expression occurs 
is equivalent to one in which the substantival form 
of the expression occurs. For example, (8) and (9) 
are equivalent: 


(8) Jones is doing x because he is grateful. 
(9) Jones is doing x out of gratitude. 


It appears, then, that motive explanations of 
actions in progress reflect the distinction between 
diathetic and adiathetic expressions as follows. In 
the former case the relation between an explana- 
tion-sentence in which the adjectival form of the 
expression occurs and one in which the substantival 
form occurs is one of implication; whereas in the 
latter case that relation is one of equivalence. 

In the more difficult case of explanations of past 
actions, the distinction between diathetic and 
adiathetic expressions is reflected in systematic 
differences with respect to the speaker’s use of 
tenses. Consider (10), a sentence in which the 
adjectival form of a diathetic expression occurs with 


3 Compare the adiathetic expression “envy,” where the adjective (“envious”) and the transitive verb (“to envy”) both serve 
as alternatives to the substantival form of the expression in explanatory contexts. Here an explanation-sentence in which the 
adjectival form of the expression occurs and one in which the transitive verb form of the expression occurs, will each imply an 
explanation-sentence in which the substantival form of the expression occurs. 

4 The expreasion “vindictiveness” is an exception. In using the substantival form of this expression to give an explanation, one 
asserts that the agent is acting from a motive from which he is disposed to act. The exception comes as no surprise, since one 
understands by vindictiveness not only the motive of revenge but also the disposition to act from that motive. 
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the present tense, and which may be used to give an 
explanation of a past action: 


(10) Jones did x because he is greedy. 


On intuitive grounds one has no doubt that (10) 
may be used to give an explanation. That is, one 
has no doubt that it may be used to give an account 
of the problematic situation posed in the expli- 
candum-clause (Jones’s having done x) by way of 
the familiar situation presented in the explicans- 
clause (Jones’s greed). However, one may under- 
stand that an explanation serves the purpose for 
which it was given, without understanding how it 
does. Specifically, in the present case one may ask: 
How is it that one can use a present tense ascription 
to explain a past action? 

For explanations of past actions which are given 
by using diathetic expressions, the question can be 
answered along well-recognized lines. The dia- 
thetic expression, as it occurs in the explicans- 
clause of (10), is actually being used in a disposi- 
tion-ascribing role, and the explicans-clause pro- 
vides a warrant for the inference that what is true 
of the agent now (in the respect specified by the 
ascription) was also true of the agent at the time he 
did x. So, if the statement made by asserting the 
explicans-clause of (10) is true, one may infer that 
Jones was greedy at the time he did x. It is in terms 
of this inference that one can provide an answer to 
the question posed above. One can use a present 
tense ascription to explain a past action only if, 
from the present tense ascription, one can infer the 
appropriate past tense ascription. 

The above analysis of explanations of past actions 
which are given by using diathetic expressions is 
avowedly Rylean,® and it stands in sharp contrast 
to an analysis appropriate to explanations of past 
actions which are given by using adiathetic expres- 
sions. In the latter case there is no occasion to ask 
how a present tense ascription can be used to ex- 
plain a past action. For in an explanation of a past 
action given by using the adjectival form of an 
adiathetic expression, one will ordinarily use the 
adjectival form with the past tense. For example, 
consider (11): 


(11) Jones did x because he was grateful. 


‘The speaker’s use of the past tense in the explicans- 
clause can be accounted for in terms of the nature 
of adiathetic properties. I have already alluded to 
the fact that adiathetic properties are understood 
in terms of the objects associated with them. One’s 


5 See Ryle, loc. cit, and also Ryle, “ ‘If’, ‘So’, and ‘Because’, 
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gratitude, I suggested, is understood in terms of a 
pair of objects—the person to whom one is grateful 
and that act or forbearance for which one is grate- 
ful. When one explains an action by means of an 
adiathetic property, the explanation is understood 
in terms of the objects associated with the explain- 
ing property—specifically, the objects present to 
the agent at the time the agent acted. When the 
action in question is a past action, an explanation 
of it will be understood in terms of the objects 
present to the agent at that past time. For this 
reason, in giving an explanation of a past action by 
using the adjectival form of an adiathetic expres- 
sion the speaker uses the past tense. 

What of the anomalous case in which one uses an 
adiathetic expression with the present tense in giving 
an explanation of a past action? Suppose, for 
example, that (12) is true. 


(12) Jones did x because he is grateful. 


In using (12) to give an explanation the speaker is 
assuming that the objects present to the agent at the 
time the agent acted are still present to him. The 
case is anomalous because the speaker, in giving an 
explanation of a past action, is not ordinarily con- 
cerned with whether the explaining property can 
still be ascribed to the agent at the present time, 
much less with whether the particular objects asso- 
ciated with it at a past time are still present to the 
agent. 

Since diathetic properties (such as greed) can 
be understood apart from their objects, the speaker 
need not use the past tense with a diathetic 
expression when he gives an explanation of a past 
action. This we have already seen in connection 
with (10). However, it is worth adding that the 
speaker may use the past tense with a diathetic 
expression in explaining a past action, as in (13): 


(13) Jones did x because he was greedy. 


Where the adjectival form of a diathetic expression 
is used with the past tense, as in (13), the resulting 
statement is ambiguous. On the one hand, (19) 
may simply be equivalent to a statement in which 
the substantival form of the expression occurs, as in 
(14): 

(14) Jones did x out of greed. 


On the other hand, it is always possible that the ex- 
pression occurring in the explicans-clause of (13) is 
being used in a disposition-ascribing role, but with 
respect to an earlier span of time. If so, at the time 


” in Max Black (ed.), Philosophical Analysis (Ithaca, N.Y., 1950). 
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Jones did x it would have been true to say that he is 
doing x because he is greedy. 

It appears, then, that in giving motive explana- 
tions of past actions the situation is this: In dia- 
thetic cases the speaker ha» the option of using the 
past tense when using the adjectival form of an 
expression, and in that event no dispositional 
ascription need be understood; while in adiathetic 
cases the speaker ordinarily has no option but to 
use the past tense when using the adjectival form 
ofan expression, for the reason that no dispositional 
ascription can be understood. 


III 


It is clear that in many cases a speaker can 
readily distinguish explanations which contain 
motives as factors from explanations which do not. 
For example, while it sounds odd to say that 
stupidity is a motive in the explanation “He did it 
out of stupidity,” it does not sound at all odd to say 
that ambition is a motive in the explanation “He 
did it out of ambition.” Taking another example, 
while it may be the case that Jones is tactless, and 
while one may have occasion to explain Jones’s 
behavior by appealing to that trait (“Jones did it 
because he is tactless”), it would sound odd to say 
that one is thereby giving a motive explanation of 
Jones’s behavior. What conceptual difference 
between motive explanations and other types of 
psychological explanation makes it possible for the 
speaker to discriminate between them? 

Ordinarily, when speaking of a person as having 
done something from this or that motive, one can 
say much the same thing by speaking in terms of the 
person’s wants or desires. For example, where an 
investment practice of buying large quantities of 
speculative securities can be explained in terms of 
greed, it should likewise be possible to explain that 
practice in terms of a desire to increase one’s 
wealth. Similarly, where an act of betrayal can be 
explained in terms of revenge, it should likewise be 
possible to explain that act in terms of a desire for 
retribution. 

I am suggesting, then, that the principal con- 
ceptual difference between motive explanations 
and other types of psychological explanation is that 
motive explanations bear a systematic connection 
to explanations given by appeal to the agent’s wants 
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or desires.’ Specifically, if a motive explanation can 
be given of a particular action, then some want 
explanation can also be given of that action. Taking 
an example, suppose that Jones’s working long 
hours in the office of the ABC Company can be 
explained in terms of ambition. That is, 


(15) Jones is doing x because he is ambitious. 


Next, consider a possible want explanation of 
Jones’s long hours. 


(16) Jones is doing x because he wants to be 
promoted to office manager. 


Of course (15) may be true even though (16) is 
false; Jones may work out of ambition even though 
managing the office figures nowhere in his plans. 
Consider, then, another want explanation. 


(17) Jones is doing x because he wants a good 
recommendation from the ABG Company.’ 


Again, (15) may be true and (17) false. However, it 
will not be the case that one can assert {15} and 
deny, in turn, every want explanation which might 
account for Jones’s action. Speakers, in other words, 
will agree that the conjunction of (15) and (18) 
is always false. 


(18) Jones has no wants which will explain his 
doing x. 


Some want or wants of Jones’s must explain his 
working long hours, lest it be concluded that he is 
not working out of ambition after all. 

While the supposition that no want explanation 
can be given of a particular action rules out a 
motive explanation of that action, this supposition 
does not rule out explanations given by citing 
psychological factors other than motives—for 
example, character traits. Consider here, Jones’s 
remarking to an officemate on how badly the 
latter’s children are doing in school, and suppose 
Jones’s action can be explained in terms of tactless- 
ness. That is, 


(19) Jones is doing x out of tactlessness. 


Now read (18) in the present context. Speakers will 
agree that the conjunction of (18) and (19) is not 
always false. It may be the case that an explanation 
of an action can be given in terms of the agent’s 
tactlessness, even though no explanation of the 


6 See Jeremy Bentham, A Table of the Springs of Action (London, 1817), for a richly detailed discussion of motives and their 


ing desires, replete with schematic tables. 


? Complete statements of the want explanations at (16) and (17) would include clauses to the effect that Jones believes doing 


x will satisfy (or will be likely to satisfy) his want. 
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same action can be given in terms of the agent’s 
wants. Indeed, if Jones has wants which will ex- 
plain his remark to the officemate, one will not say 


that Jones made his remark out of tactlessness—or | 


at any rate, not simply out of tactlessness. 
Psychological explanations given in terms of 
character traits (such as tactlessness) illustrate the 
class of explanations given by appeal to dispositions 
but not thereby to motives. Psychological explana- 
tions given by using adiathetic expressions illus- 
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trate the class of explanations given by appeal to 
motives but not thereby to dispositions. Indeed, the 
appeal to a motive will be zo ipso an appeal to a 
disposition—and likewise, the appeal to a disposi- 
tion, an appeal to a motive—only in the case of an 
explanation given by using the adjectival form of a 
diathetic expression along with the present tense. 
Only in that case does one always assert, in giving 
the explanation, that the agent is acting from a 
motive from which he is disposed to act.® 
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HE subject of this essay is the concept of prop- 
, not the “properties” of the metaphysi- 
cians, but the property of which John Locke speaks 
in chapter V of the Second Treatise, i.e., property in 
the sense of personal possessions. Indeed, had I not 
Locke’s famous chapter, “Of Property,” in mind, 
I would have better entitled this essay, “The Gon- 
cept of Ownership” since we are concerned here 
with the special relationship which may hold 
between a person and a physical object called 
“owning” in virtue of which the latter may be 
called “personal property” or “a possession.” 
There has been much discussion in recent moral 
philosophy of “institutions” such as the institution 
of promise-making or of the family or of punish- 
ment, which are constituted by systems which 
allocate rights, obligations, duties as well as roles 
and offices.1 Also much has been made of the fact 
that justification within such an institution or 
practice may be a quite different matter from the 
justification of the institution itself. However not 
much has been said, in this regard, of the particular 
institution of property, for this institution too 
allocates a complex set of rights and obligations. 
And this is indeed peculiar, for of all such institu- 
tions it is surely the most pervasive in our society 
and in our thinking. A Martian visiting our planet 
would understand little of what goes on in our 
everyday life if he missed the fact that much of our 
behavior is guided by, and is only intelligible 
within the context of, this institution. For example, 
he would completely miss what we are doing when 
we sell an automobile or give a gift or steal an 
apple. After all, a stolen apple doesn’t look any 
different from ‘any other apple. Of course, our 
problem tends to be the opposite of the Martian’s. 
The concept of property is so fundamentally in- 
volved in our ordinary life and speech that it is 
difficult to step back and isolate it for evaluation. 
We sometimes find it difficult to raise questions as 
to the justification of this institution precisely 
because we can’t quite see what it would be like not 
to have this institution. Locke, for example, was so 
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incapsulated within this concept that, after assimi- 
lating all moral rights to property rights, he pro- 
ceeded to read them into the structure of the 
universe as “Natural Law.” 


I 


The following are examples of sentences which 
are on occasion used to assert property or ownership 
relationships: 

(a) John owns an automobile. 

(b) This automobile is John’s property. 

(c) This is his (John’s) automobile. 

(d) This automobile belongs to John. 

(e) John has an automobile. 


I say “on occasion” because some of these sentences 
can be used in other ways in certain contexts. For 
example, the personal “possessive” pronouns can 
sometimes be used in ways which do not imply any 
property relationship.” For example I might use 
phrases such as “my hand,” “my person,” ‘my 
labor,” or “my essay” where I could have just as 
easily said “the hand which is attached to me and 
which is, in the best of circumstances, under my 
direct control,” or “the person who is me,” or “the 
work I did,” or “the essay I wrote,” where none of 
these imply ownership. A slave’s hand is jis hand— 
whose else would it be?—and yet it is his master’s 
property and not his own. Whatever arguments 
there are against the institution of slavery have to 
be based on moral considerations and not on plays 
on the ambiguity of possessive pronouns. Slavery is 
immoral but not self-contradictory. 

So I don’t wish to discuss every conceivable use 
of the individual sentences in (a) through (e) but 
only that use which all of them have in common, 
1.€., to assert a property relationship. Notice I am 
assuming the reader already understands and uses 
sentences like (a) through (e) and words such as 
“property” and “ownership.” Indeed, if he doesn’t, 
he will have no idea what is the subject of analysis 
and he will have no basis for knowing whether what 


1 In particular, John Rawls, “Two Concepts of Rules,’ The Philosophical Review, vol. 64 (1935), Pp. 3-32. 
a Cf. the interesting article by J. P. Day, “Locke on Property,” The Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 16 (1966), pp. 207-220. 
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I afm saying is either right or wrong. IfI were to tell 
him that “A owns P” means that A is to the left of 
P, he would have no idea whether that was at all 
plausible. A person must have an implicit (knowing 
how) knowledge of the meaning of such sentences 
if he is going to be any judge of the explicitly 
stated (knowing that) analyses of their meaning. 
This is not a paradox. Consider this analogy. One 
might have an implicit (knowing how) knowledge 
of English grammar without knowing any explicit 
(knowing that) rules, such as foreigners learn to 
learn English. As a matter of fact those books which 
set forth explicitly the rules of English grammar are 
ultimately tested by how we ordinarily s 

A grammar which had us saying things like “There 
is three horses” just couldn’t be right. Explicit 
descriptions of English grammar, like analyses of 
the meaning of English sentences, have to be tested 
by our linguistic intuitions. So I do presuppose that 
the reader does know how to use such sentences. 
But I do not assume that he knows their correct 
explicit analysis. 

We began by discussing the concept of property 
and now we seem to be discussing the meaning of 
certain sentences in English. Have we changed the 
subject? Not really. It is, of course, possible for a 
person who doesn’t speak English to have the con- 
cept of property. But we shall never know whether 
what he is talking about is property rather than 
something else such as “being to the left of” 
until we discover whether his sentences can be 
adequately translated by anything like sentences 
(a) through (e) in English. And thus we inevitably 
end up asking, “Just what do sentences (a) through 
(e) mean?” 


II 


It is, no doubt, due to the influence of Wittgen- 
stein that many recent philosophers have been con- 
cerned with rules. In particular, it has been noted 
how certain forms of behavior, e.g., making a chess 
move, or certain states of affairs, e.g., being in 
check, are possible only within the context of a 
rule-governed activity. I want to argue that owner- 
ship and property are possible only within the con- 
text of certain prevailing rules and conventions. 
Were there not these rules there would be nothing 
at all like owning, buying, selling, stealing, 
abandoning, leasing, etc. There would be persons 
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and there would be things but there would be no 
property. 

Now we must be careful which rules we are 
talking about. Some rules, although they regulate 
property, presuppose its existence.® Laws which tax 
property would be such as these. To change these 
rules would not be to do away with property in the 
way that doing away with the rules of chess would 
do away with chess. Thus we are not concerned 
with every rule which might have something to do 
with property but only with those which constitute 
its existence. 

Furthermore another important kind of rule is 
relevant to deciding who is to have title to what. 
That is, there can be rules to answer the question 
“Why is P his rather than mine?” Different 
societies have had different conventions in this 
regard. For example, one’s birth might qualify one 
as owner of P. Locke argued that mixing one’s 
labor with P gave one title to P. Questions of 
distributive justice are generally attempts to justify 
some rule of this sort. But in spite of the importance 
of the issues of distributive justice, these are not the 
sort of rules we are concerned with. Even if some 
rule should tell us that it was in virtue of some 
characteristic C, e.g., mixing one’s labor with P, 
that one was the owner of P, we might still wonder 
“But just what is it to own P?” “For what has C 
qualified one?” Notice that a verificationist theory 
of meaning is inadequate here. To ask what would 
show us that A owns P would perhaps involve an 
inquiry into deeds, bills of sale, what labor I had 
mixed with P, or whatever it is that one takes to 
prove A owns P. But a Martian, although he took 
our word that this gave A title to P, might still 
wonder what it was for A to own P. Notice also that, 
although different persons may dispute what en- 
titles a person to own something, they are not 
talking about different subjects; they merely have 
diverse views about the same subject—property. 
Thus no rule of distributive justice can claim to be 
part of the very meaning of “property.” On the 
other hand, it is perhaps necessary for the institu- 
tion of property that there be some rules or other 
specifying in virtue of what A, rather than B, owns 
P; but no particular set of rules is necessary for it 
to be property we are talking about. 

What remains then is to discuss those rules which 
are constitutive of the very notion of property. Our 
claim is that when one says that 4 owns P he is pre- 


3 Cf. John Searle’s distinction between regulative and constitutive rules in “What is a Speech Act?” in Max Black (ed.), 


Philosophy in America (London, 1965). 
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supposing a set of conventions which are intended 
to regulate the behavior of A, as well as others, with 
respect to P. In a similar manner the concept of 
pawn presupposes a set of conventions which are 
intended to guide our actions in the chess game. ‘To 
fail to see which moves a pawn may and may not 
make would be to fail to understand what pawns 
are. I am not saying that anyone who uses ““4 owns 
P” must actually accept the demands these conven- 
tions place upon him. There are thieves and even 
critics of the institution of property just as there are 
those who cheat at chess or else who just consider 
the game a waste of time. The point is that if one 
is going to understand what property is, one must 
see that these are the conventions involved and that 
if these conventions did not prevail, we would not 
in fact have property. 

I want to begin by discussing a fairly simple case 
of ownership: the fact that John owns an auto- 
mobile. Of course a lot may depend on our choice 
of example if ownership turns out to be a different 
thing in different cases. But I choose this example 
because I think it is illustrative of what I consider 
the basic or core concept of ownership in that I 
suspect the various other uses of “own” will turn 
out to be either variations on this core concept or 
else understandable in the light of the analysis of 
this core concept. Now I want to say that it is 
impossible to understand this simple case of owner- 
ship unless we see, as a background, certain rules 
which permit certain moves and prohibit others. 
To start with, when one says that A owns P, for 
example that John owns an automobile, we must 
see that in virtue of ownership 4 is represented as 
having the following right, which I shall call the 
Right of Use: 


1. Ahasa right to use P, i.e., 
(a) It is not wrong for A to use P, and 
(b) It is wrong for others to interfere with 
A’s using P. 

Thus John’s using his automobile is a permitted 
move in the property game and our interfering with 
that use is a prohibited move. Now how can we 
test whether Rule 1 is indeed, in part, constitutive 
of what we mean by “A owns P”? Well, we might 
consider the following linguistic test. First, for (a), 
we might ask whether a person could assert “A 
owns P” and then intelligibly go on to ask whether 
it was wrong for A to use P. If the above analysis 
were correct, this would be no open question. The 
answer could not intelligibly be “Yes.” Unfortu- 
nately, however, the above question is open and 
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quite often in fact people do give the answer “‘Yes, 
it is wrong for A to use P even if A does own P.” 
For example, one could quite sensibly claim that 
its not right for John to use his automobile for 
running down people. But this gives us some idea 
as to how we should revise (a). Notice that what is 
represented as wrong with running down people is 
not that one is using one’s property to do so but 
rather that one is killing people. It is wrong for a 
reason which has nothing to do with property. It 
would be just as wrong for John to use my car to 
run down people. So what we must say in (a) is 
that it is prima facie not wrong for A to use P, which 
leaves open the possibility that it may be wrong for 
overriding reasons. One couldn’t say it was wrong 
for John to use his automobile precisely for the 
reason that he owns it. It would have to be wrong 
for some other reason. 

We might consider this following situation as a 
linguistic test of (a) in revised form. Suppose John 
is getting into his automobile when someone 
challenges him with, “Who said you could use that 
automobile?” and John replies “Well, I happen to 
own it. Its mine.” Now the challenger might con- 
tinue in a number of ways but if he said, in a truly 
puzzled tone of voice, “What does that have to do 
with it?” we would begin to suspect some major 
sort of confusion on his part. He can give further 
reasons, either good or bad, why John should not 
use his automobile, but he can’t, in the absence of 
further overriding considerations, wonder why 
John has a right to use what is his. 

A similar sort of revision is necessary for (b). As 
it stands, it would suggest that we couldn’t sensibly 
ask whether we ought to interfere with A’s using P 
where A owns P. But this is sometimes a sensible 
question. In the Republic Socrates raises the question 
of whether we ought to return weapons to a mad 
man even when they are his. But of course to make 
this plausible it is quite necessary to bring in the 
special consideration of the man’s danger to others. 
That is to say, there are overriding reasons for not 
giving him his possessions. But one must at least go 
through the form of giving other, allegedly more 
stringent, reasons why it is not wrong to interfere 
with his use, Thus we should revise (b) to read that 
it is prima facie wrong to interfere with A’s using P. 
We might consider the following linguistic test of 
this revision. Suppose someone interferes with 
John’s use of his automobile and John objects, “You 
can’t interfere, I own this automobile.” Now per- 
haps this person should interfere, e.g., the auto- 
mobile is rigged with a bomb, or perhaps it is 
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desperately needed to take someone to the hospital. 
But what is not open to the interferer is for him to 
reply, with honest puzzlement, “You do indeed 
own it, but why is that at all relevant?’ Anyone 
who understands what property is sees why that is 
relevant. 

However, Rule 1 is not sufficient by itself to 
explain what is peculiar to property rights. Owner- 
ship implies not merely that the owner has certain 
rights to P but that the owner is the only one who 
has these rights with regard to P. Property rights 
are in some sense exclusive. Thus we must add the 
Right of Exclusion: 


2. Others may use P iff A consents, i.e., 
(a) If A consents, it is prima facie not wrong 
for others to use P; 
(b) IfA doesn’t consent, it is prima facie wrong 
to use P 


where there is some conventional ritual or speech 
act which will count as “‘consenting” or “‘giving 
one’s permission.” Notice that the addition of the 
“prima facie” is quite necessary. For example in 
(b) it might be right, in the final analysis, for us to 
use P even where A hasn’t given us his consent. 
Even Locke saw that we must sometimes pull down 
a man’s house to keep a fire from spreading or 
break into private granaries to feed the public in 
time of famine, with or without consent. The point 
is merely that there is a presumption in favor of not 
using a man’s property without his consent. One 
must at least go through the form of presenting 
overriding considerations. There is something lin- 
guistically odd about the following exchange. 
Suppose I start to use John’s automobile and he 
objects, “Thats my automobile,” and I reply by 
saying “Indeed it is and I’m going to use it.” Now 
of course by Rule 1, if I thought my using it would 
interfere with his use, I would have to recognize the 
relevance of John’s claim; but perhaps I know that 
John has no intention of using it this afternoon so 
that I would in no way interfere with his use. John 
might then say, “Regardless of whether you’re 
interfering with my use of the automobile, I didn’t 
give you permission to use my automobile.” Now 
I might have a number of further replies which, 
justified or unjustified, would at least make lin- 
guistic sense. What I can’t say is “Why is your per- 
mission even prima facie relevant to the issue?” 
unless, perhaps, I was bringing John’s ownership 
into question. To understand what property is is to 
see that consent plays just this role in the property 
game. 
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It is quite possible for there to be societies where 
rights over objects, or certain objects at least, are 
not exclusive. There are tribes, for example, where 
many persons have interlocking rights with respect 
to the same object. There may be rules which 
eliminate conflict of use by dividing up the use in 
certain ways or else there may be rules which 
decide who shall use it in case of conflict, e.g., 
“First come, first served,” or “Nobility first.” Now 
of course if one is dedicated to finding “property” 
in every possible social system, then one might 
invent some entity, such as society or the com- 
munity, in which ownership is supposedly vested. 
But this way of speaking obscures more than it 
clarifies. We must in any case appreciate how 
radically different a society is from ours where, 
although there are rights over objects, these rights 
are not exclusive. The people of such a society 
could not be said to own objects even though they 
have certain rights with respect to them. 

Rule 2 also gives us some insight into the moves 
Locke tries to make in the Second Treatise. Locke’s 
problem there concerns how it is ever possible for 
governmental power to be morally legitimate. 
Locke begins with the rights an individual has over 
his: person, liberty and estate which, significantly 
enough, he assimilates to property rights. The 
problem then is, given these individual rights, how 
is it possible for the state ever to have legitimate 
authority over persons and their property. How can 
government legitimately tax property or punish 
criminals, for example? Locke’s answer is that the 
only legitimate authority of government is based on 
consent. Locke obviously has Rule 2, not to men- 
tion certain rules we shall discuss later, in the back 
of his mind. But against Locke it should be noted 
that we needn’t assimilate all rights to property 
rights nor must we suppose that property rights are 
so absolute that they can only be abridged by 
consent. We might consider property rights as 
merely prima facie rights which can be overriden by 
other moral concerns, e.g., the public welfare. 

A third characteristic of property is that it may, 
typically, be transferred. One may sell, buy, give, 
and receive property. Thus we might add the 
Right of Transfer: 


3. A may permanently transfer the rights in 
Rules 1 and 2 to specific other persons by 
consent, 


where certain rituals or speech acts count as that 
consent, e.g., signing a piece of paper. Notice that 
there are many exclusive rights which cannot be 
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transferred and thus would not normally be called 
property rights. The rights that come with my 
teaching position are exclusive rights I have but 
I couldn’t sell my position or even give it away to 
someone else. Thus, although it is my teaching 
position, we wouldn’t say that I literally own the 
position. Also there are, traditionally, a certain set 
of rights which are considered inalienable in that 
I may not sell, nor even give, them away. Thus 
I have no right to sell myself into slavery nor does 
my right to free speech involve the right to sell that 
right. Oddly enough, Locke held that one couldn’t 
alienate his rights to life. What he should have con- 
cluded is that it is misleading to speak of one’s 
person as literally one’s property, although this is 
not to deny that each of us has very fundamental 
exclusive rights in this regard. 

We might get a clearer idea of the substance of 
Rule 3 if we consider what it would be like for 
Rules 1 and 2 to hold between A and P but Rule 3 
not to hold. For example a man might have rights 
of usage over a certain plot of land and indeed have 
exclusive rights over that land but it not be the 
case that he could ever sell or give the land away 
under the prevailing conventions. I understand a 
situation much like this was true in the Middle 
Ages.* A serf might be born to the land and have 
certain exclusive rights over it (as well as certain 
duties) but these rights would not be transferable. 
This is why it would be misleading to say the serf, or 
anyone, owned the land. It is clearest merely to 
describe the allocation of rights and duties with 
respect to the land. 

Finally, there are several sorts of rules we can 
indicate only in a general way. Property typically 
involves there being specific rules which fall under 
the following general types: 


4. Punishment Rules: If some other person B 
interferes with A’s use of P or if B uses P 
without A’s consent then B may be punished 
in certain appropriate manners. 


Typically B can be punished only in accordance 
with certain procedures and by certain officials of 
special institutions (courts, judges). However Locke 
held this was a right each individual holds in the 
State of Nature but which he grants to government 
in consenting to join political society. 


5. Damage Rules: If some other person B 
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damages P without A’s consent, then certain 
appropriate damages may be required of B. 


Locke held that the right to damages was not a 
right one gave up upon entering political society; 
however the right to try such cases in accordance 
with certain procedures was, according to him, 
transferred to special bodies. 


6. Liability Rules: If P results in certain ways in 
damage to the person or property of some 
other person B, then A may be held respon- 
sible and damages required.’ 


Now rules of sorts 4, 5, and 6 seem to me to be 
somewhat more peripheral to the concept of pro- 
perty even if they are, nevertheless, important. 
I could imagine a society completely lacking any 
rules whatsoever of one of these sorts and yet having 
enough of the other rules (especially 1, 2, and 3) 
that I would say they had an institution of property 
even if a rather different one from ours. It seems to 
me the line between what rules constitute the 
notion of property and what rules typically regulate 
property is in some cases not that precise and 
I shall not in my analysis require a precision which 
is not in the ordinary concept. The really important 
thing is to begin to see the enormous social possi- 
bilities for different rules relating persons and 
objects. 


MI 


It would be a mistake to suppose that a society 
either has the institution of property or else lacks it 
completely. The interesting differences are a matter 
of degree. In particular, societies differ greatly in 
how wide or narrow a range of situations they are 
willing to apply the concept of property to. 
Societies differ significantly in the class of persons 
they will allow as owners and the class of things they 
will count as possible objects of private possession. 
Who or what may be substituted for ‘A’ in “A owns 
P” is limited by various conventions in different 
societies. It may be that a society will by the rules 
ofits institutions eliminate a whole social class from 
the class of possible owners. Thus during the time of 
slavery in the Southern States a slave could. not own 
land. In our society children and the mentally 
incompetent are excluded from certain kinds of 
ownership. 


t Cf. C. B. Macpherson’s discussion of customary or status society in The Political Thsory of Possessive Individualism (Oxford, 


1962), pp. 4off. 


* The author is grateful to one of the referees for the American Philosophical Quarterly for suggesting the need for this rule. 
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On the other hand, of even more interest to the 
political philosopher is the fact that what can be 
substituted for ‘P’ is often limited by local conven- 
tion. It is one of the essential characteristics of a 
capitalist society that one’s laboring power be some- 
thing one can sell, hence the possibility of surplus 
value in the Marxist argument. However, there are 
societies where no act of yours could be construed 
as having sold one’s laboring power or else such a 
“sale” would be no more binding than the “sale” 
of one’s children or of oneself into slavery would be 
in our society today. There are societies where one’s 
labor is thought of as permanently tied to a partic- 
ular plot of land in such a way that one’s laboring 
power is not something one has a right to sell. 
Whether these ways of thinking of labor are 
primitive or enlightened will depend, no doubt, on 
the conclusions of one’s political philosophy. How- 
ever, it’s worth noting that most political argument 
over the institution of property is not over whether 
we shall have any private property at all but over 
what sorts of things shall be possible objects of 
private ownership; for example, whether the means 
of production shall be things which can, by the 
prevailing conventions, be personal property. 


IV 


In considering rules 1 through 6 I am only 
attempting to clarify what I consider a certain core 
concept of ownership. However this analysis can, 
if applied indiscriminately, be misleading in several 
ways and not do justice to the variety of our 
ownership talk. First, I think it worthwhile to point 
out that one might in specific cases modify or 
exclude one or more of rules 1 through 6 without 
making it inappropriate to speak of property. For 
example, one might buy a non-transferable theater 
ticket and still consider it one’s property even 
though it is not to be sold. But notice that insofar as 
the game being played involves fewer and fewer of 
these rules as a background it becomes less and less 
appropriate to use property talk. 

Secondly, we shall have to admit that for certain 
substitutions for ‘A’ as well as for certain substitu- 
tions for ‘P’ the simple analysis so far given will be 
in certain ways misleading and thus we must be 
prepared to analyze “A owns P” in a somewhat 
special way to suit the occasion. For example, we 
speak not only of persons but of corporations and of 
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states as possible owners of property. However, we 
should not suppose that “The corporation owns 
this computer” is in every way analogous to “John 
owns an automobile.” It seems to me that the plain 
fact of the matter is that in a corporation we have a 
complex of interlocking rights few of which are 
exclusive or permanent (in that they go with offices 
and positions rather than particular persons). To 
speak of the corporation owning property is a con- 
venient shorthand way of speaking of a complex 
network of individual rights over the object. 
Rather than supposing the corporation to be a 
mysterious person who owns things much as John 
owns his automobile, we should see that saying “The 
corporation owns this computer” is a convenient 
way of indicating a complex of interlocking rights 
that individual persons in their various roles in the 
organization have over the computer, none of 
which rights can be called property rights. In 
certain respects the individual within the corpora- 
tion is like the individual within the feudal system 
in that both have offices or roles which determine 
rights and duties with respect to certain objects and 
where, in both cases, it is misleading to call the 
rights these individuals have property rights. 

Just as taking the core concept of ownership too 
seriously may cause us to become mystified when 
intangible entities such as corporations are class- 
ified as owners, likewise we may become confused 
when it is certain intangible entities which are 
classified among the things owned. For example, 
what is it one owns in owning a share of stock?® 
Certainly it is not just to own a piece of paper. A 
child, who knew what it was to own an automobile, 
might be tempted to think that because we speak of 
owning stock, “stock” must be some mysterious 
entity which floats like a ghost over the paper. But 
stock is no more mysterious than the corporation is. 
We should see that “A owns stock” is a shorthand 
way of saying that A has certain limited rights with 
respect to a certain company, e.g., rights to an 
income of a certain kind and rights with respect to 
election of officers. But certainly he doesn’t own the 
company. He has no right, for example, to give 
orders to workingmen. 

The moral should be that, in certain cases where 
we use “A owns P,” the specific rules and conven- 
tions within which the sentence has meaning will 
have to be clear from the special context or else 
hinted at by the kind of A or P being discussed. ‘The 


* This example is due to Benn and Peters, Tha Principles of Political Thought (New York, 1959), ch. 7. This chapter is a good 
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X. WHAT ARISTOTLE 


EXPERIMENT 


PETER 


AN 


I 


“p HIS paper is a philosophical experiment. It is 
an attempt to construct an Aristotelian meta- 
physical position which, though not Aristotle’s 
own, contains as fundamental components cate- 
gories developed, analyzed, and interpreted by 
Aristotle. The elements of the position are Aris- 
totle’s, but their synthesis diverges from his own. 
We may count the experiment successful if, while 
remaining faithful to the Aristotelian framework, 
the adjustment performed can resolve some of the 
difficulties within it. The resulting position may be 
vulnerable to criticism but, hopefully, only at 
points where the whole Aristotelian framework is 
vulnerable and at fewer points than Aristotle’s own 
version of Aristotelianism. The value of such an 
exercise, successfully done, is twofold: it offers a 
perspective for interpreting the Aristotelian corpus, 
and it suggests a step that can be taken from an 
established position toward that more adequate 
account of our world for which we as philosophers 
are striving. And if you regard the experiment as 
unsuccessful, it might at least have the value of 
helping you, in exposing its failures, to find that 
more adequate position which I have sought. 

A more monolithic philosophy than Aristotle’s 
would not lend itself so readily to a treatment such 
as we are undertaking, in which the elements 
remain intact while the synthesis of those elements 
is challenged. But although he has considerable 
systematic and dialectical strength and acknowl- 
edges categories and principles that are binding in 
all enquiries and exemplified in all domains of 
reality, Aristotle is primarily a piecemeal philos- 
opher, empiristic and analytic in temper. He 
isolates special topics which he probes one at a 
time, developing as he goes the concepts and dis- 
tinctions needed to understand each problem or set 


of phenomena that he considers. We shall pre- ` 


SHOULD HAVE SAID: 
IN METAPHYSICS 


MILLER 


- suppose some familiarity with Aristotelian analyses 
of form and matter, substance and its predicaments, 
actuality and potentiality, essence and accidents. 
The point of departure for our experiment is a 
conclusion of the middle books of the Metaphystes 
regarding the integration of these concepts, which I 
think we may justifiably call Aristotle’s “species 
monism.” 

Nature, for Aristotle, is composed of a limited 
number of species each of which has its own distinc- 
tive features and characteristic behavior, is self- 
sustaining and self-propagating, and is scientifically 
knowable. Father Joseph Owens and others have 
pointed out that in Books <, H, and 6 of the 
Metaphysics, Aristotle develops the doctrine that all 
the members of a single species owe their existence 
and their scientifically knowable characteristics and 
activities to a single persistently individual, intelli- 
gible, active, and fully actual being which is the 
primary substance of them all embodied in them 
all! Rabbits, for example, are a multitude of 
composite substances when their form is considered 
in conjunction with its material embodiments. But 
these composite substances are secondary to the 
single essence they share, which as the ultimate 
rabbit substance is the form, actuality, and cause 
of them all. Aristotle is not a monist in the sense of 
viewing the many things of our world as expressions 
of a single ultimate substance. He does, however, 
view the many members of a species as expressions 
of a single ultimate substantial form for that 
speciés, which justifies the characterization of his 
viewpoint as a “species monism.” A striking illus- 
tration of this is his description in De Anima III, 5 
of the eternal active intellect, “without (which) 
nothing thinks,” as the actuality of the soul for 
mankind. 

The position may be contrasted, for example, 
with one of the views found in Plato’s myths which 
holds that each individual living thing has its own 


1 See Joseph Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian “Metaphysics,” Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies (Toronto, 
1963); and Ellen Stone Haring, “Substantial Form in Aristotle’s Metaphysics Z” in The Review of Metaphysics, vol. 10 (1956-57), 


pp. 308-332; 482-501; 698-713. 
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immortal soul that is a first cause of motion govern- 
ing the bodies of its successive incarnations and ex- 
hibiting a changeable character and a self-deter- 
mined destiny. There may be a single platonic form 
for each type of thing, but not a single active 
principle or soul, according to Plato. A soul belongs 
to each individual living thing separately.* Aris- 
totle, on the other hand, has wedded Plato’s souls 
and forms to produce the notion of a single entity, 
at once embodied, active, and formal, which 
grounds the character of both the individual and 
its species. 

The reasons for the Aristotelian synthesis of 
individual substance, form or essence, and actuality 
are fairly evident. He was attempting to conceive 
of that primary kind of being which could be 
relatively self-sufficient, unitary, scientifically fun- 
damental, and complete. If it were not self- 
- sufficient, it would be dependent on something 
else; if not unitary, a compound of things more 
basic; if not scientifically fundamental, then known 
in terms of something more intelligible; and if not 
complete, only a part or aspect of a more complete 
reality. But in any of these cases it would then be 
secondary to something else which, as its necessary 
condition, gave rise to it, completed it, composed 
it, or explained it and was therefore primary with 
respect to it. 

Hence if there is to be a type of reality which is 
genuinely primary in every way, it cannot be 
lacking in substantial individual unity, formal in- 
telligibility, or actual completeness. It must be the 
three at once, indifferently describable as a sub- 
stantial formal actuality, an actual substantial 
form, or a formal actual substance. 

Aristotle’s reasoning is persuasive. The existence 
of anything whatsoever would seem to require the 
existence of beings primary in the senses indicated. 
Yet his synthesis of substance, form, and act is 
strained; their monistic unity cannot withstand 
critical examination; there are cracks within the 
concept of a single primary substance for each 
species, In describing how Aristotle constructed his 
ingenious synthesis, we shall note a few of these 
difficulties before proposing an alternative syn- 
thesis. 
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First let us consider the merging of form and 
substance. A form is the essence of all individuals 
of a kind; a substance is individual, a “‘this.”” They 
would seem to be irreconcilably different as an in- 
determinate universal character and its deter- 
minate particular instance. The manifest difficul- 
ties of their identification immediately embroil us 
in controversy over interpretations. Is Aristotle’s 
immaterial substantial form a universal essence 
common to all the members of a species, a specific 
form, or is it unique and distinct for each sensible 
substance and thus closer in this respect to Plato’s 
souls, a particular form? 

My conviction is that although Aristotle operates 
with both meanings of “form,” often equivocally, 
specific forms are clearly primary. “Form” and 
“species” are, of course, identically “eidos” in the 
Greek text. But more importantly, Aristotle’s views 
of knowledge and causation compel him to adopt 
the primacy of specific rather than particular form. 
For Aristotle, scientific knowledge of particular 
individuals in their particularity is not possible. 
Science cannot comprehend infinites or accidents, 
but deals with what is always or for the most part 
the case (Met. a, ch. 2; E 1027a20-26; ard Z 
1039b26~40a5). A limited number of intelligible 
and invariant forms is the necessary presupposition 
of a science of nature. Furthermore these forms are 
the ultimate immanent and uncreated causes of the 
existents and processes of nature. Change is the in- 
fectious spreading of a form from an actual 
embodiment to a potential receiver of it, thereby 
making the patient receiver become formally like 
the agent causing the change. The knowledgeable 
teacher makes the student become also knowledge- 
able, the hot sun heats the earth, and the parent 
produces an offspring of like kind. In a natural 
process, neither the form nor the matter 1s gener- 
ated; only their composition in a new entity comes 
to be (Met. 2, 7-8; Physics III, 1-3). 

The primacy of common specific forms is a 
central, systematically necessitated doctrine of 
Aristotle’s. Yet Metaphysics Z makes clear that not 
just any and every common character is sub- 


2 Although these characteristics of souls are common to the myths of the Phaedo, Meno, Republic, Phaedrus, and Timaeus, 
Plato’s diffidence toward mythically expressed truths leaves room for debate as to whether he would affirm just this account 
taken literally. Possibly oversimplifying, then, by short-circuiting that debate, we shall take the above characterization as “the 
platonic view” of the soul and forms for the sake of contrast with Aristotle. 

3 Evidence and arguments for a doctrine of particular forms stemming from the ultimacy of individual substances are offered 
and weighed in Rogers Albritton, ‘Forms of Particular Substances in Aristotle’s Metaphysics,” and Wilfrid Sellars, ““Subszance 
and Form in Aristotle,” both in The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 54 (1957), pp. 688ff. 
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stantial, as the platonist is inclined to think. To 
bring form and substance together, Aristotle argues 
in < that the form of an ultimate species is an 
ultimate, determinate unity and subject. Unlike a 
genus such as “animal” or an accidental quality 
like “white,” a specific form, e.g., “rabbit, has 
nothing more unitary and determinate upon which 
it is dependent (Z 12). And when we look at a 
composite, sensible substance such as a particular 
rabbit or man, Aristotle notes that what is primary 
in it, even if non-universal, cannot be a material 
particular either (Z 3, 17). The matter of my body 
comes and goes as I eat, assimilate, decompose, and 
eliminate. Butcher it, and my body is no longer me 
nor human, but a heap of parts. An immaterial 
coordinating principle, my essence or soul, must be 
my primary substance, the root of my individuality 
and humanity (De An. II, 1). Might not the 
immaterial individual soul-substance, which is the 
actuality of a body, and the fundamental form 
defining a species be one and the same substantial 
reality? 

I think not. Although the gap between substance 
and form can be narrowed, it can never be closed. 
The form defining a species must be essentially 
indeterminate; neither male nor female, old nor 
young, here nor there, now nor then; if it is to 
characterize its differing members. Yet individuals 
must be determinate in these ways. Nor are these 
individual determinations simply accidental. The 
controlling principle or soul of an individual con- 
trols its own body here and now and not some other 
of the same species there and then. Its spatio- 
temporal orientation, learning, development, and 
character make the nature of its control to differ 
from and often oppose other individuals which are 
specifically alike. For example, as Aristotle notes, 
the determination of moral character in men is the 
responsibility of the individual within that indeter- 
minate range left open by specific human nature 
(Nicomachean Ethics ITI, 5). The substantial core of 
an individual and a common form can never merge 
without remainder. 


II 


Perhaps the union of substance and act should be 
more successful. Both are more determinate than a 
specific form could be, conforming to the “acci- 
dents”? of particular matter and circumstances. 
Furthermore, acts and substances require each 
other in order to be at all. The dependence of an 
act upon substances is most obvious. “An act is not 
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cut adrift from a subject, but is of A on B.” (Phys. 
202b7-8). Like the other things in Aristotle’s 
universe, acts are not insubstantial somethings 
existing by themselves, but are both expressions of 
and resident in substances. The converse case, that 
no substance exists apart from act or actuality, is 
likewise a defensible part of Aristotle’s teaching. A 
substance which was neither an agent nor a patient 
manifesting itself in some form of activity would be, 
in Whitehead’s terms, a “vacuous actuality,” diffi- 
cult or impossible to distinguish from complete non- 
entity. An agent, of course, must always be actual 
in order to produce a change (Met. 1049b23~-25). 
But a patient too always has some definite actual 
character (Met. H 4; @ 7). Only prime matter 
would be purely potential, in no way actual, but 
there is no such thing existent by itself in 
reality. 

Here we face a difficulty. Normally we think of - 
an act as doing something, and by ‘“‘doing some- 
thing? we mean effecting a change or making 
something to be different than it was before. Yet is 
it not the case (and surely, in Aristotle’s view of the 
world, it is the case) that many objects are both 
themselves at rest and in no apparent way causing 
changes in others? How could such substances be 
either the sources or recipients of acts? Somehow 
the notion of act or actuality must be freed from 
the concept of change. 

Aristotle’s answer to this challenge is twofold. 
Although the concepts of potentiality and actuality 
were developed to describe the operation of the 
efficient and material causes, the agent and the 
patient, in motion and change, their use can be 
extended to other contexts. One way in which the 
extension can be effected is to note that any change 
caused by an agent in a patient aims at or cul- 
minates in a particular outcome or end. This is the 
complete actuality which the patient has the 
potentiality to become. The house, for example, is 
the complete actuality which the bricks have the 
potentiality to become. The process of changing a 
heap of bricks into a house is only an incomplete 
actuality. Thus it is not the process of change but the 
outcome which best expresses the nature of an act, 
and this outcome is normally in a state of rest. If 
we identify an act with its outcome, then the act 
remains when the change is left behind (Phys. 
201aro-202a1; Met. 0, 1050a3-23). 

Secondly, Aristotle urges a re-examination of the 
agent’s activity itself, which will reveal acts of self- 
continuance as well as acts producing a change of 
state. Seeing, understanding, and thinking are 
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activities in the complete sense, because they do 
‘not aim at a terminal state other than themselves; 
whereas reducing and learning do aim at achieving 
another state, thereby revealing their incomplete 
character. Only the former are true actualities 
(entelecheiai); the latter are but movements, not 
containing their ends within themselves. Thus an 
act’s “doing something” need not mean producing 
a change. It may mean achieving an unchanging 
end, and the end achieved may be simply the act’s 
self-maintenance (Met. 6, 1048b18-34, 1050a24- 
b6). 

Acts and substances are never found apart from 
each other. Furthermore, an act may be conceived 
in terms of its unchanging end, possibly its own 
self-maintenance, which gives it the persistence 
characteristic of substances. Might there not be a 
fundamental reality at the heart of a natural being 
which is a substance that is an act, an act that isa 
substance? 

Once again I think we must answer no. A 
substance, even when active, is more than its 
activity, since it is a reservoir of potential activity 
not yet actual. In the language of De Anima, it is a 
first actuality, an incomplete mode to be completed 
in and known in terms of its fulfillment as a second 
actuality (412a17ff.). And an activity, or actuality, 
even though the expression of an active substance, 
is more than the bare substance itself, since it is a 
not-always-realized perfecting state of the sub- 
stance (De An. II, 5). Moreover, the actuality of a 
substance often realizes itself in different substances 
than its origin when a substance actualizes the per- 
ceiving and knowing apparatus of another indivi- 
dual (De An. 425b26ff.) or reproduces another 
member of the same species. A substance and its 
acts are each more than and less than the other and 
thus irreducibly different. 


IV 


The third aspect of Aristotle’s synthesis, the 
union of form and act, would seem to be the least 
promising of all. A form is unchanging, eternal, 
never created or destroyed; whereas activity is the 
essence of change and motion. Nevertheless we 
should note the causal efficacy in time of forms and 
the formal character of activity. Individuals and 
species of a formally determinate nature continue 
in existence, propagate themselves, and otherwise 
leave the impress of their form in the natural 
world (Phys. 202a9-12). And there is no such thing 
as sheer, formless activity. Activities are either 
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transitions to or continuations of a determinate, 
formally defined state (Met. @ 1050a3~b6). 

But even if one should grant that there are no 
formless activities nor activitiless forms, the two 
cannot be identified. An activity always takes time 
and may fail to realize completely the formal end in 
terms of which it is identified. Even those activities 
which are continuations of their own state, such as 
thinking, are transitions to that state as existing in 
different, successive moments. And in Aristotle’s 
own account, thought, that paradigm of changeless 
activity or actuality, continues to be only insofar 
as it maintains a movement from one conclusion to 
another. Aristotle’s arguments against conceiving 
of thinking as a perpetual circular motion are 
precisely those which stress its character as a self- 
expending process that never repeats itself (De An. 
407a3-35). Far from seeking its own perpetuation, 
thought seeks to terminate itself, to conclude, either 


in a practical end or in a theoretical proposition. It 


can continue only by adding fresh terms and 
making new inferences. On Aristotle’s own charac- 
terization, it would seem that insofar as thinking is 
an activity, it does not have itself as its own end, 
and insofar as it is identical with the definitions and 
conclusions which are its starting and ending 
points, it is not an activity. 

The tensions in Aristotle’s synthesis cannot be 
resolved. A substance that was identical with a 
specific form would no longer admit of change nor 
of otherness to other individuals of the same 
species. And a specific form that was identical with 
a substance would no longer be essentially common 
and universal as required for scientific knowledge. 
An act identical with a form would lack the 
characteristic transience of activity, and a form 
identical with activity would lose its neutrality with 
respect to different spatio-temporal manifestations 
that further determine it. A substance identical 
with complete act would lose the persistent potenti- 
ality characteristic of it even when it is not acting, 
and an act identical with substance is, when the 
substance is not acting, paradoxically an inactive 
(first) act that becomes active in second act without 
any change taking place. But if substance, form, 
and act lose their characteristic features in the syn- 
thesis, then the synthesis, which was performed to 
unite their perfections in the concept of a single 
primary mode of being, is self-defeating. 

The most that Aristotle has demonstrated in his 
attempted synthesis of substance, form, and act, is 
that each of these intimately requires the others in 
that it cannot exist without them. He has not shown 
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that there are primary realities in nature which are 
all three identically, but only that there are none 
which are independent of the three. In the face of 
this failure, several philosophical alternatives 
present themselves. One is the supernaturalism of 
the Thomists. Noting that the formal essence and 
act of existence of a finite individual are irreducibly 
different, they conclude that only God is a com- 
plete and integrated being, an individual whose act 
of existence is identical with his essence and who is 
the cause of these being together in nature. A 
second alternative is the anti-metaphysical position 
of those empiricists who reject the explanation of 
any phenomena in terms of realities more primary, 
whether natural or supernatural. ‘The difficulties in 
Aristotle’s synthesis need drive us to neither of these 
alternatives, however. I propose a third which 
remains with Aristotle in developing a naturalistic 
metaphysics that analyzes natural phenomena 
in terms of primary realities encountered in 
nature, 


V 


Aristotle was led astray, I maintain, by his 
assumption that all the primaries of his analyses 
must converge as a single kind of primary beings. If 
we abandon that assumption, unsupported by hbis 
analyses, we can draw the following, more con- 
sistent metaphysical conclusions. What Aristotle 


ait 


should have said is: 1. Each of the three categories 
—substance, act, and form—1is fundamental and 
none absolutely primary. 2. Yet each of the three 
stands for a basic aspect of being which is un- 
assimilable to the others without remainder, and 
thus each is primary in its own way with respect to 
the others. 3. Nevertheless each bears intimate 
relations to the other two such that nothing could 
be at all in the primary sense of any one of the 
categories without also being in a secondary sense 
of the other categories. We thus revert from species 
monism to a modal philosophy like Plato’s, which 
distinguished forms, souls and gods, and -the 
material flux as irreducibly different kinds or modes 
of reality. Aristotle’s distinctive contribution, how- 
ever, is his exploration of the close integration of 
these distinct modes, which brings him nearer to 
the 2oth century modal philosophies of Whitehead 
and Weiss. 

This revised version of Aristotelianism can be 
expressed as shown in Table I using distinctions 
drawn by Aristotle himself but in a different 
systematic pattern of primary and secondary mean- 
ings. The three columns list the equivocal meanings 
of “substance,” “form,” and “act” expressing in 
turn the being of primary substance in the first row, 
the being of primary form in the second, and the 
being of primary act in the third. The diagonal 
from upper left to lower right gives the primary 
meaning of the terms; the other two meanings in 








TABLE, 1 

Primary 
Senses Senses of Senses of Senses of 
of ee “Substance”? “Form” “Act”? 
Substantial Being. Substance as an Form as instantiated: rst Act (b) :4 
eg. a man = ultimate individual = a local, intelligible = individual 
(individuates) subject i “this” capacities 
Formal Being. Substance as formal Form as species: 1st Act (a): 
e.g. “man” = cause, essence, or = separable in = specific 
(characterizes) nature of individual notion and common capacities 
Active Being. Substance as Form as actuality ie Act as 
e.g. human behavior = actuality (of body) = (of body) = activity: 
(effectuates) exercise of 

capacities 





4 Two senses of first act are indicated. These are to be found in De Anima. For the general meaning of first act as the actuality 
ofa body with definite capacities that are not necessarily being exercised cf. 412a22~28. The different senses of first act, a and b, 
and also act as the active exercise of capacities, are described at 417a21—b2. 
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each column are secondary. The three meanings in 
each row, while connotatively distinct, are denota- 
tively equivalent, each referring to the same reality 
in the context of a different category. 

The table summarizes the character and relation- 
ships of being as substance, form, and act. The first 
row indicates that substances, in the primary sense 
of that term, are ultimate individual subjects, such 
as a man, which “individuate” forms and acts. 
A primary substance’s individuation of a form as 
its instance and of an act as its source makes the 
substance to be, in a derivative, secondary sense of 
the terms, a “form” and a (first) “act.” Although a 
primary substance like a man is not a universal 
form nor sheer activity, neither is it characterless or 
inert. In order to be at all, a substance must 
instantiate a form not wholly unique to itself and 
act minimally with the potentiality of more fully 
and extensively developing and expressing itself 
through further activity. A man is also an instance 
of “man” (or humanity) and both active and able 
to act and develop in his own way. 

Similarly the second row shows that a form is 
primarily the character common to a kind or 
species which characterizes individual substances of 
-that species and what they can do. A form is nota 
platonic separate existent nor causally inefficacious, 
however, because it can subsist only in individual 
substances (as their essential nature) and their acts 
(as a final cause or goal) and has no substantiality 
and activity apart from concrete individuals and 
their acts. “Man” (or humanity) is the essential 
nature men share which their activities seek to 
realize. As an essence of men and a goal of their 
activities, “man” is also a “substance” and an 
“act”? in secondary senses of those terms. 

And thirdly, active being is primarily activity 
which makes substances and forms effectual as 
sources and goals. Activity is neither dissipated nor 
unintelligible because it expresses, maintains, and 
produces substances and instances of forms and has 
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no existence apart from such expression, mainte- 
nance, and production. Human behavior is per- 
formed by men and realizes their characteristic 
human nature. As the expression of individual 
substances which realizes their characteristic 
natures, activity is also “substance” and “form” in 
their derivative meanings. 

The three modes of substance, form, and act both 
stand in relation and do things to one another. 
While and as a substance individuates a form as its 
instance, the form characterizes the substance as its 
essential nature; while and as a substance originates 
its activity, the activity expresses the substance and 
makes it effectual; while and as an activity realizes 
a form, the form serves as the goal of the activity. 
These relations between the primary kinds of being 
are the inseparable converses of one another. 

We have not space to elaborate how, on this 
account, the divine would be the coalescence or 
mutual assimilation of the three positive charac- 
terizations of being into a single univocal category 
such that any being designated by the category 
would be complete and simple as a substance, form, 
and act together. Such a univocal category would 
be inapplicable in fact to composite and temporal 
beings but applicable as an ideal that is partici- 
pated in by composite beings to the extent that they 
are self-sufficient, intelligible, and completely 
actualized. Matter would be that element in the 
composition of beings which held them back from 
the ideal by making them composite and thereby 
dislocating substance, form, and act from one 
another. Of course there are difficulties on this 
interpretation of matter and the divine as to how 
the divine could be a simple unity of substance, act, 
and form even if there were no matter to interfere, 
but these difficulties are inherent in Aristotle’s 
system itself. It is not evident that the present 
account, in eliminating old difficulties, adds any 
new difficulties, and thus it is what Aristotle should 
have said.’ 


Recersed June 9, 1977 


5 An earlier version of this paper was read at the meeting of the Canadian Philosophical Association in June 1970. 
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I. Suis jusriicarion 


MODERN: ethics is “blocked by a dilemma, 
considered all too briefly in another article 
in the October 1970 issue of this journal. That 
other article—on a theory whose complexity is 
unfortunately as great as its importance to phi- 
losophy, the theory that the world exists because it 
should—asked, among other things, what kinds of 
reality ethical grounds for existence would have to 
be, if they were to.be candidates for the task of 
creating a universe (“God” being the name for 
them suggested by some modern theologians). The 
dilemma concerns whether ethical judgments map 
any realities whatever. 

Isay “‘map,” not “describe,” solely because 
“describe” has come to be ambiguous. Example: 
In the teeth of A. J. Ayer’s Philosophical Essays, such 
ideas as that judgments of goodness merely express 
emotions are held compatible with admitting that 
these judgments ‘“‘describe facts,” just because 
“This should be described as good,” or “It’s a fact 
that it’s good,” must ‘be admitted as conventional 
forms of speech. Again: R. M. Hare’s Freedom and 
Reason, though classifying such judgments as means 
of prescribing actions, claims an element of 
‘descriptive meaning” for them, Hare’s ingenious 
excuse being that “good,” like the descriptive word 
“red,” must be used consistently: when various 
features of a thing inspire you to prescribe it, you 
must likewise prescribe other things having those 
features... ... Yet these two writers would insist that 
calling something good does not map any fact or 
reality. 

The dilémma is this., (I) Suppose we picture 
ethical judgments as mapping the constitutions of 
things (where a thing = a state of mind, an act, or 
anything else-which might be good or bad). We 
face the objection, that no such map. itself answers 
whether things having those constitutions ought to exist. 
‘This objection became troublesome in connection 
` with whether being good was a “natural,” readily 
detectable quality, such as pleasurableness. At 
' first, however, its form was only obscurely sensed : 
people supposed. al an easy ii lay in making 
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eens. a. sae aie aati? oe many 
would protest . that no’ quality, natural ‘or non- 
natural, is itselfan ethical claim to existence, which 
is what goodness i is. l 
(D Alternatively, the job of ethical judgments 
may be of giving vent to emotions or prescribing 
behavior: not of mapping any reality. But now the 
correctness of any such.judgments becomes hard 
to defend. We can still affirm correctness, g 
such affirmation as itself emotional outburst or 
prescription; but defense is another matter. We 
support one judgment by pointing to its logical ties 
with another: if vegetarianism is right, cannibalism 
is wrong: but the :f’s plague us. The problem is not 
lack of knowledge, for we cannot even retain belief 
in, eg, vegetarianism’s moral excellence. To be 
objects of belief, facts must be mappable facts, like the 
supposed fact that God disapproves of pork. Yet 
in affirming that the enormity of meat-eating is “‘a 
fact” or “a reality,” we now make no reference to 


cartographical exactitude, but only boo meat or _ 


prescribe its avoidance. 

Let me defer proof that the dilemma’s horns are 
sharp; my first concern is to escape them. In 
describing a thing as intrinsically good, might not 
we map some characteristic of its reality without 
mapping any part of its constitution? A thing good 
in itself—self-justifying, as listening to music may 
be—is one which itself provides some ethical grounds 
for itself or, as we say, for its own existence, (I mean 
that we are not forced to look to the thing’s con- 
sequences for its justification; though when we do 
examine these consequences we may find them so 
disastrous that the thing ought to be avoided; 
listening to music can be evil when Rome burns; 
so “‘self-justifying” is not intended to suggest that 
the justification is always overwhelmingly strong.) . 
Now, this provision of ethical grounds, although it 
is mappable, is not a mappable quality entering 
the thing’s constitution: it is nothing like, say, 
Beethovenness, which helps make a musical ex- 
perience what it is. Instead, it is an ethical way in 
which the thing is related to itself. (Compare how 
a man can be fond of himself; a number, the cube 
root of itself; etc. And please note that belief that 
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some of my musical experiences are self-justifying, 
as a matter of stubborn, mappable fact, does not 
justify forcing the music which I like into your 
protesting ears, for musical experiences might be 
self-justifying only when pleasant.) 


II. GOODNESS AS CONSEQUENTIAL 


Early theorists picturing goodness as a matter of 
non-natural facts considered these facts not merely 
mappable but knowable: knowable not by the 
senses but “by intuition.” Yet it is far from evident 
that in ethics, any more than in réligion, knowledge 
should precede all activity. That one would have 
a duty to do nothing, if lacking certainty as to 
where one’s duty lay, is a curious notion; for isn’t 
“doing nothing” often a crime? Still, the early 
insistence on knowledge made belief in a non- 
natural quality of goodness -appear inseparable 
from the strange theory that this quality could be 
known by what might be called non-natural 
means. The unpopularity of such a theory led to 
an unfortunate contempt for the many subtleties 
included in accounts of the non-natural, subtleties 
which I shall now consider. 

When we approve a situation, its natural, 
ordinarily verifiable qualities:are what we prize. 
We feel tempted to say that these are the situation’s 
goodness: they are, at any rate, more than mere 
indicators of goodness, as redness is an indicator of 
heat in iron. We see no reason to suppose that truly 
moral beings would prize some quality utterly 
beyond. them in the metaphysical shadows. 
Defenders of a non-natural quality tried, however, 
to allow for this. That goodness is like heat, but 
hidden from the five senses, is a poor caricature of 
the position held by, say, G. E. Moore. He insisted 
that intrinsic worth was consequential, a quality 
derived from those natural qualities which good 
men favor. Yet this perhaps saved the non-natural 
from crudity by making it unintelligible.. Non- 
natural goodness ‘“‘followed necessarily” from 
having certain natural qualities, but the nature of 
the necessity was confessedly problematic. (It 
would be disastrous, Moore urged, to connect the 
senses of “being intrinsically good” and “having 
_ natural qualities XYZ,” so making the necessity 
a logical one. For the goodness of a thing with 
qualities XYZ would in that case follow at once 
from how we happened to use the word “good,” 
and such a linguistically guaranteed fact would be 
as little qualified to evoke moral enthusiasm as the 
fact that bachelors lack wives.) 
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At times it seemed that the problem could be 
solved only by throwing the reality of value into 
doubt. In an early treatment of it, Moore suggested 
that, since intrinsic goodness was not a part of any 
thing, ‘‘good” could not stand for any real property 
— though he held simultaneously that’it was both 
a property and non-fictitious! Later, realizing his ` 
contradictions here, he proposed that ordinary ; 
predicates describe the intrinsic natures. of things iñ ` 
a sense in which ethical predicates never do. . . but 
precisely what sense’ was. never, explained. The 
remark by W. D. Ross that intrinsic goodness is 
never a constitutive attribute, one we must men- 
tion when distinguishing its. possessor from’ other 
entities, only reinforces our puzzlement. (If non> 
constitutive, then in what way real P) oe 

But what are these theorists saying if not that 
“property” and “quality” are unsatisfactory words. 
here? May not the solution lie in talk of the 
relation of self-justification? For do not many 
relations have a reality which is an trremovable 
aspect of the related terms, but which is not part of 
these terms? (A term == anything standing in a 
relation.) 

Some relations, it seems, are realities clearly 
additional to the related terms, which can exist 
when the relations are absent. For instance, if two 


-boxes stand in the relation, linked by a red rod, then 


this relation can be destroyed while the boxes 
remain unaltered. (Someone can paint the rod 
green without affecting them.) But when two boxes 
are related in this way, that one could fit inside the 
other, the relation could not alter while the boxes 
remained just as before. Cases like this one inspire 
the comment that certain relations “are a mere 
matter of what the related terms are,’ and this 
invites the interpretation that such relations do aot 
have any reality unambiguously additional to the reality 
of their terms. In effect, the most striking difference 
between relations such as being-linked-by-a-red- 
rod (which are able to change without change in 
the related terms) and relations such as being-able- 
to-fit-inside (which can change only when their 
terms do so) just is this: that relations of the first 
category obviously involve’realities additional to 
the reality of their terms, whereas with those of the 
second category the presence of some additional 
reality is far from obvious. Thus, when two. boxes 
are linked by a rod, there must exist not only the 
boxes but also ‘the rod; whereas when they are, as 
we say, “linked” by the relation that one can fit 
inside the other, it is not clear that this brings in 
any reality truly: additional to the boxes themselves. 
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Being-able-to-fit-inside is still something real, 
and is even, in a sense, something over and above 
the terms which it relates. Yet its reality ts fully 
secondary to or derived from the reality of these related 
terms alone. ‘There is a vast difference between how 
this relation links two boxes, and how.a separately 
existing chain would link them. . . . The relation 
is secondary to the dyad of related terms somewhat 
as heat is secondary to red-hot iron: it is an aspect 
` of them, But notice that, unlike heat, it is a non- 
constitutive aspect: its reality-is eiitirely derivative. 

Mention of such entirely derivative reality helps 
explain: why. certain--relations necessarily hold be- 
tween their. terms, connecting them at all times. 
For any relation-which could hold at one time, yet 
fail to hold at another, would not derive its reality 
from the related terins alone: the fact that its 
presence was not fully determined by their presence 
would show that its reality included something 
unambiguously additional to theirs. 

If, therefore, intrinsic goodness is a relation of 
self-justification, and-a relation of the derivative- 
reality class, a non-constitutive aspect of the 
related terms, then the supposedly consequential 
character of such goodness-—the way in which the 
intrinsic goodness of a thing follows necessarily 
from the mere fact that the thing is what it is, 
although it is not a part of its being what it is—is 
explained. We can deny that such goodness is 
something to be prized quite separately from 
ordinarily verifiable qualities; for these are pic- 
tured, not as mere indicators of its presence, but 
as the stuff from which its reality is derived. Yet it 
remains true that maps of such goodness are not 
maps of these qualities. The way in which ethical 
udgments map realities intrinsic to things is, 
therefore, as Moore saw, an unusual one. 


".TH..A RELATION BETWEEN NATURE. 
Dei AND CE 


Things good in themselves have cthical claims 
to existence, and this aids in explaining what is 
meant when being self-justifying -is called a rela- 
‘tion. For the relation can be.redescribed as one 
which holds between a thing’s constitution and that 
thing’s existence: the first provides grounds or 
justification, for the second. 

But does not the alleged relation now stand 
revealed as bogus? Things are not combinations of 
Form and Being! There is no land of disembodied 
. natures or essences, neither is there any refined 
existence without qualities. Coming to exist is not 
J ? I 
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promotión from a shadow realm beyond space and 
time. What, then, could be intended by talk of 
constitutions and existences? . . .- Well, consider 
how we decide whether to favor, for its own sake, 

a thing’s continued presence. First we ask, “What 
is it?” We here think of it as having certain constitutive 
qualities: we notice, say, that it is a pleasant 
experience of music. Next we inquire, “Ought 
there to be such a thing in existence? Here, 

though not recognizing any such entity as Pure 
Being, or supposing that existence is a quality on- 
a par with being yellow, we think of the thing as 
something real, and real in the way in which living beings 
and other such parts of the furniture of creation are real: 

contrast, for example, the real possibility of my 
drawing tomorrow equilateral triangles which are 
equiangular, and the real impossibility of my draw- 
ing any which are not; the real possibility (or 
impossibility) of fitting such and such a box inside 
such and such another; and so on. The ethical 
relation between constitution and existence is 

therefore one which connects a thing (as having a 

given constitution) with itself (as having the kind 

of reality possessed by existing objects). It does not 
connect two separate entities—but it does join two 

terms to some extent separable in thought. (If a 

tiger, say, loses its existence, it is no longer any- 

thing; there is no longer any “it”; yet being an 

existent remains, in some wide sense, “‘a charac- 

teristic,” one which by no means all realities have. 

Besides realities of possibility and impossibility, 

there are others which are not in their own right 
existents, but only aspects of existents or relations 

between existents. However, when one says that 

the constitution of a given thing provides justifica- 

tion for that thing tn tts character as an existent, what 
one is emphasizing is that there is justification for 
that thing’s being real in more than just the way in which 

a possibility is real—or, to put this another way, 

justification for its being more than merely pos- 
sible.) . 

The situation is odd enough to excuse describing 
intrinsic goodness as a “quasi-relation’’ only. 
“Property”? certainly remains a possible alter- 
native (especially since philosophers speak of 
“relational properties”). Again, one could classify 
such goodness as an “ethical status” of being self- 
justifying, a status which a thing has when it 
derives grounds for its existence from its own 
constitution. “Status” underlines what is intended 
when intrinsic goodness is called secondary in its 
reality; for we are not tempted to attribute sep- 
arate existence to a status, even when it is viewed 
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as a reality of a specifically ethical kind, a non- 
constitutive aspect of things. 


IV. ETHICAL NECESSITY 


A serious difficulty deserves consideration here. 
Investigations with our senses or laboratory 
instruments reveal only how things are constituted, 
saying nothing about ethical relations in which 
things so constituted stand to themselves. But how 
else could we come to understand such relations? 

The difficulty would not be so serious if the 
affair were one merely of lack of knowledge. As 
already mentioned, such a lack, though no doubt 
a shame, scarcely provides excuse for lack of 
interest in morality; as in the case of religion, 
belief has claims to respectability here. Lack of 
unswerving confidence in any moral standards may 
lessen dogmatism in imposing them on others; yet 
we do believe that, say, feeding the starving is 
good; we have been trained to this belief; and for 
those not ashamed of their training, that is enough. 
But the main problem surely remains. It is that the 
unverifiable (non-natural) status attributed to 
goodness offends against the verification theory of 
meaning. The difficulties confronting this empiri- 
cist theory have decreased its popularity, yet there 
remains force in its contention that to understand 
a mapping word you must meet situations where 
_'the correctness of maps using that word can be 
known. For how else could the senses of mapping 
words be learned ? . 

. The answer, I think, comes from consideration 
of what ‘inspires belief in mappable facts of value. 
Isn’t it that men wish further support for their 
moral preferences—support beyond that of one 
preference (say, for preventing famine) propping 
up another (perhaps for birth control)? Values, if 
‘. deserving respect, cannot be whims of ourselves or 
of our anceStors: the suitability ofan entire network 
of moral aims is no more a mere matter of human 
choice than the correctness of geographical opin- 
ions. Men fèel a need to give special dignity to their 
moral preferences by supposing them backed, even 
if unverifiably, by something beyond such prefer- 
ences—something whose relevance does not itself 
depend on prior acceptance of a particular set of 
evaluative norms, Religious practices, through 
being referred for their justification to something 
beyond mere whims, gain the kind of importance 
which they have to those who follow them, and the 
same goes for the moral practices of most people. 
They consider that certain forms of behavior, such 
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as acts which increase the sum of human pleasure, 
are, as a matter of “fact” in a strong sense, map- 
pable fact, required or marked out for existence. 
Marked out for existence? ; . . To be sure, it can 
be morally essential for us to do something without 
our being effectively constrained to do it. Moral 
authority is often unauthoritative in practice: the 
ideas of ethical and of causally effective require- 
ment are distinct. But these ideas still have some- 
thing in common: it is not through chance that 
“necessary” and “‘required,” “cause” and “reason 
for existence,’ have ethical as well as causal 
senses. There is, I suggest, a limited but illum- 
inating parallel between requirements of ethics 
and of causation. When the course of events is not 
made crushingly inevitable. by causal factors, when 
we are in some sense “free” to -choose, then, 
though welcoming this freedom, we can still be 
somewhat troubled by it. Many of us are dis- 


satisfied with defending particular acts by refer- 


ence to free decisions to follow certain general 
policies. Suppose now (to take the simplest case) 
that some act is viewed as justified by its own 
constitution, rather than by its consequences: it is 
an act, say, of listening to music for one’s own 
enjoyment, an act without ulterior point but which 
still manages to be good. We may picture it as 
designated for existence by this constitution, 
somewhat as various things are so designated by 
causally overwhelming forces; for we may feel the 
need to view ourselves not: quite as slavés but at 
least as servants of factors which, though taking 
account of our likes and dislikes (since these may 
be of great ethical significance), nonetheless have 


.a reality beyond the mere verifiable facts of such 


likes and dislikes. 

So, some restricted but interesting analogy can 
be drawn between intrinsically ‘worthwhile acts 
and, say, the acts of the victim of kleptomania, or 
the man “acting” only in the sense that his limbs 
are pushed so that they do things. Whether we wish 
to propose such an analogy depends on whether 
we are embarrassed at our freedom to choose 
between actions not crushingly foreordained. The 
believer in mappable facts of value does feel in 
some respect uneasy at free choice, theorizing that 
his will should freely serve something other than 
itself or the will of others. What he wants is factors 
which “require” or “mark out for existence” in 
the sense that they set some kind of limitation to 
the actions open to him, so that, while many seem 
available as logical and causal ‘Possibilities, only a 
few are ethically possible. 


`A 


ETHICALLY REQUIRED EXISTENCE 


Any tendency to do good is not thrust on us by 
moral ordinances quite’ as a tendency to fall is 
thrust on us by gravity; some people are not at all 
influenced by what is ethically necessary; yet 
ethical realities inspire us to action through being 
pictured as directing our footsteps when physical 
duréss or neurotic compulsion have failed to set 
` up their coercive signposts. Some things we are, in 
an ethical way, forced to do, even when we are, in 
a causal way, not forced to do them; and to accept 
that we have here two analogous, ` ‘rather than merely 
punning, uses of “ forced,” is-to understand what ethics is 
all about. Called’on to give the meaning of ‘‘ethical 
requirement,” wé can but speak of factors which, 
though. we may act in utter disregard of them, do 
as a matter of mappable fact set authoritative 
limits to possible actions; for it would be circular 
definition to specify that these authoritative limits 
were ethical. The tightrope of analogy here becomes 
very slippery; but this will not be the first time that 
philosophy, in. giving meaning to talk about an 
unverifiable ‘reality, has resorted to limited 
analogies: Compare talk about God. (In this con- 
nection, remember that there is nothing better than 
value, nothing more qualified to inspire quasi- 
religious awe. Also that, like God, value is very 
much a mystery, as the flounderings of the ae 
prove.) 

But cannot we demand clarity, ies 
potentially misleading references to ethical ‘“com- 
pulsion,’” “necessity,” or “requirement”? The in- 
trinsically good is that whose constitution makes 
its existence appropriate or desirable; so why speak 
of required existence, choices in some weak sense 
“forced,” etc.? . . . Well, “appropriate” or “‘desir- 
able” are unhelpful because so obviously admis- 
sible. They function here as totally uncontroversial 
synonyms for “good” —and the worst explanatory 
model of anything is a precise duplicate. of that 
thing. 

A critic might protest that there is nothing to 
ethical necessity more difficult than this: that if 
we are going to stick to certain policies for action, 
then that makes it requisite to do A in situation S. 
Given that we Shall follow the formulae. called 
“moral,” this necessitates logically that at any parting 
of the ways we shall select the moral path. But such 
an analysis would make moral requirements too 
hypothetical: they would become relative to the 
assumption that moral behavior would be pursued. 
What one wants is not such triviality and in- 
decisiveness. “Ethically necessary or required” 
must have a meaning separable from any tendency 
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toward causal effectiveness, but the separability 


‘must not involve reducing the requiredness to 


“what is essential if... ° Otherwise value becomes 
too much like, say, the quality of being hot. 
Certainly it is necessary, to the madman intent on 
frying the world, that he should manufacture 
hydrogen bombs; it is “‘a thermal requirement” 
that these bombs should be exploded; but the 
requiredness of good things—their being marked 
out for existence —is surely a more integral part of 
goodness than such a parody implies. 

Lest these remarks seem too puzzling, let it be 
observed that those who speak of ethical prescrip- 
tions show themselves. at’ ease with the idea of 
requiring or marking out for existence: their position 
differs from mine chiefly in this, that they see a 
man’s acts of prescribing something as marking it 
out for existence, instead of picturing the thing’s’ 
own constitution as performing that function. In 
explaining what prescriptions are, we can point 
out that they are satisfied when the actions which 
they mark out for existence actually come to exist, 
so that assenting to them is a matter of carrying 
out such actions. The ethical requirements which 
I envisage are, similarly, ones satisfied by the actual 
existence of things. Notice that this supplies a 
readily intelligible basis for a comparison between 
ethical and causal requiredness; for the satisfaction 
of a causal requirement likewise involves the exist- 
ence of whatever is required. 


V. Havine a Cram TO EXISTENCE 


From here on I assume that mention of “required 
existence” is helpful in ethics. One can say, for 
instance, that the goodness or self-justification of 
any intrinsically good thing is a relation of ethical 
requirement connecting its constitution with its 
existence. Yet this invites the following awkward 
queries. (1) When a thing exists, where is the sense 
of saying that its constitution merely makes its 
existence required? For the thing has no mere 
ethical claim to be present, but actually is present. 
(2) When, on the other hand, the ethically required 
does not yet exist, between what and what, in this 
empty situation, could any relation of requirement 
hold? 

But. cannot one reply as follows? (ra) The 
ethically required remains the required even-when 
it exists. Good, once achieved, fails to become in- 
significant; its actual existence importantly an- 
swers an ethical need, and this makes it essential 
to guard against its disappearance. Remember also 
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that the constitution of an actually existing thing 
. might make its absence needful, as would be so if 
the thing were intrinsically evil. How, then, could 
there be anything absurd in speaking of the ethical 
need for such an actually existing thing to be 
present? (2a) In the case of not-yet-existents, talk 
of an ethical requirement does not involve belief 
in a relation joining the constitution and existence 
of any actual thing. Instead, the extstence which a 
thing of a certain sort would have must be pictured as 
in the relation of being made ethically required by 
the constitution which such a thing would have. This is 
not to say that the two terms of this relation, to- 


gether with the relation itself, actually exist, for. 


everything here is as hypothetical as in the case of 
the equilateral triangles which I’may draw to- 
morrow (triangles whose equilateral character 
must be pictured as in a certain relation to their 
equiangularity, namely, the relation of requiring 
it logically). In particular, the constitution of a 
merely possible thing is no more than the being- 
of-a-certain-sort which would be the case with a 
thing of a certain description, if there were to exist 
such a thing. But though it is only hypothetical 
matters which are in question, they are of actual 
significance, for the absence of a good is not to be 
treated lightly. The way in which the existence 
` which some describable possibility would have is 
related to the constitution which it would have is an 
affair of real ethical importance, just because the 
relation is one of making ethically required. And 
this importance is what we have in mind when we 
speak of real claims to existence which mere 
possibles possess. 

These comments are made essential by profes- 
sional attacks on what is described as ‘‘ought-to- 
existness”’ (see, eg., chap. 5 of H. A. Prichard’s 
Moral Obligation). It is suggested that talk of this 
odd attribute involves belief in a half-way house 
between existence and non-existence, a realm of 
semi-realities clamoring for full reality. But this 
forms no part of my position. Hither a thing exists, 
or it does not; yet that does not make “being what 
ought to exist” into an impossible third alternative. 
‘When, for example, a thing possesses an ethical 
claim to the existence which it has, a claim which 
bad things do not possess, then we have here no 
“third alternative,” but a bonus. 


VI. UNCONDITIONAL CLAMS TO EXISTENCE 


Having pointed out that the need for good things 
to exist transcends the matter of whether there 
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actually exist such things, let me now suggest that 
it transcends also all other matters of actual exis- 
tence. To begin with, it can precede people able 
to act in support of it. This rules out a prescriptivist 
approach, which analyzes talk about needs as 
urging people to do things. Again, it conflicts with 
any extreme deontology: I mean, any approach 
analyzing the good, without residue, as that which 
people have a duty to do or to produce. 

But does not my own strategy, of drawing an 
analogy between ethical and causal requirements 
to give meaning to the basic concepts of ethics, 
make duties—needs for action—fundamental? 
(For it is with ethically and causally compelled 
actions that the analogy is concerned.) .. . No, for 
perhaps the only way of deciding which actions 
are required is to consider a requiredness 
by things other than actions. Admittedly I begin - 
by comparing the man who cannot avoid various . 
bodily movements with the one who sees similar 
movements as (obviously in not quite the same 
sense) forced on him by ethical factors. But may 
not an arm, pushing the limbs of the man under 
causal compulsion, itself be a limb which is 
pushed? And when, in causation, the requiredness 
of one reality can be derived from that of another, 
may not the same be true in ethics? Necessity 
spreads from one step to another in a logical proof, 
or from the movements of one carriage to that of 
another when a. train begins its journey. Now, 
many actions can seem to owe their goodness to 
something similar: the ethical necessity for things 
other than actions extends to cover the actions which 
yield them, like dawn diffusing across a sky. 

Many things which it is natural to call ethically 
needful or desirable could not be so according to 
theories which make needs for action basic to all 
such desirability. How would these theories analyze 
the assertion that it was indeed desirable that the 
laws of nature were such as to allow life to develop? 
Or, that an ethical need was answered when living 
beings came to possess freedom of action? Those 
are not affairs which we living beings can control 
by our free acts! But must we then conclude (as 
prescriptivism or any extreme deontology would, 
apparently, wish) that there was nothing needful 
here? More seriously, imagine that someone can 
wipe out life with nuclear weaponry, and suppose 
that the process would amuse him. If all ethical 
reality is ultimately tied to the fact that people 
should behave in certain ways, then we could not 
condemn his fun on the grounds that it would be 
succeeded by an unfortunate lack of life. For to say 
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that a lack is unfortunate is to attach ethical 
importance to it. Now, the hypothesis is that 
“ethical importance” makes sense only while there 
are people alive. Hence absence of life, once 
produced, would have no importance: it would 
not even be importantly inferior to the position 
which it replaced since no one would be present 
to possess a prescribable duty to rectify it. We 
could not declare that, given a total absence of 
people, there would be an importantly unsatisfied 
need for a good world of people to exist. Yet surely 
we must be allowed to declare this. 

A final step remains. Ethical needs may look so 
hard to kill that they would survive, not only the 
absence of people, but even the emptiness of the 
entire class of existents. Consider the case of a 
mechanism able to annihilate absolutely all 
realities normally placed in this class. After dooms- 
day the unanswered need for a good world would 
surely be something real and important, though 
nothing would be present to record its reality and 
importance. ‘The unconditional significance of 
possible goods is a reality without being an existent; 
it is a reality precisely as the insignificance of such 
goods would be a reality if they were insignificant 
(and presumably no one would want to make that 
an existent). A blank universe could be an impor- 
tant tragedy, though there would be no one -for 
whom it was important: a tragedy not, of course, 
in the sense of being worse than nothing, but by 
comparison with all the good that there might 
have been. 

The tragedy would be, not an existent, but a 
tragic lack of existents. 


VII. Frest MAIN ALTERNATIVE: NATURALISM 


Moore was, I believe, right in maintaining that 
failure must greet any “naturalistic” attempt to 
define. intrinsic goodness in terms of qualities 
verifiable by our senses or in laboratories. For these 
are constitutive qualities, ones which make things 
just what they are, whereas intrinsic goodness is a 
relation of self-justification, or status of having 
required existence, consequential to a thing’s ane 
just what it is. 

There have, however, been attempts to revive 
naturalism on the excuse that Moore’s procedure, 
that of taking single natural qualities and establish- 
ing that their goodness -was questionable, over- 
looked the possibility that value involves more than 
just one quality or simple mixture of qualities. 
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“Good” may connote some very varied set of 
conjunctions of pleasure, knowledge, courage, 
creativity, and so on. Demonstrations that each 
one of these things can have dubious goodness — 
the torturer’s pleasure, for example, being often 
judged an addition to the intrinsic evil in the 


, torture-chamber— are therefore inconclusive. 


When challenged to give a precise account of 
the chemistry of value, the naturalist complains 
that he is: asked to solve all moral problems. He 
portrays himself as making only the humble, 
obvious point that “good” does not stand for an 
invisible, non-natural quality, but is a label to 


‘whose applicability many (but by no means all) 


natural qualities are relevant, and guaranteed 
relevant by ordinary language. To doubt, say, that 
absence of war is always prima facte good, would be 
like doubting that all wives have husbands. 

This account of ethical language is, I suggest, 
quite wrong, for there is nothing ethically con- 
clusive in the mere fact that a word, “good,” is 
ordinarily used of situations of specified aes 
Some facts about use of this word are indeed 
important: they tell us what subject ethics is. But 
the most important is surely this: that good grounds 
for action are conceived as adequate grounds. 
Therefore one must take the naturalist to argue 
that “adequate grounds for action” Aas the sense of ` 
“grounds concerned with producing some at least 
of the things ordinarily called good: namely, 
knowledge, blessed ignorance, joy, noble anguish, 
calm, excitement, self-indulgence, self-denial, . 
>»... Which is messy. 

The more he tries to reduce the mess by drawing 
up rules for weighting the influence of pleasure, 
knowledge, health, etc., on goodness, the more 
idiosyncratic becomes the sense he assigns to 
“good.” Again, reference to human wants could 
be thought to get him nowhere, since either one 
defines “a want” as an ethically important lack — 
something whose banishment is good—-or else one 
associates wants with actual desires, facing such 
difficulties as that one fairly common desire is to 
torture for fun. Admittedly, torture is not desired 
by its victim; yet if one defines goodness as what: 
most people desire (or, perhaps, would desire if they 
had experience of it), then this ethical tyranny by 
the majority trivializes the supposed goodness of 
giving most people what they desire: it reduces it 
to tautology. In effect, the mess follows from in- 
cluding in the sense of “‘good or adequate grounds 
for action” various matters which ordinary users 
of language might very well consider to provide 
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good or adequate grounds, but which they would 
not see as guaranteed to do so by the mere mean- 
ings of words. It must be at least meaningful to 
deny, in opposition to naturalism, that the grounds 
for action ordinarily called good are anything like 
good in fact. Only the meaningfulness of such a 
denial—the fact that it does not first say something 
and then withdraw it, as a contradiction does — 
can allow its opposite (the assertion that these 
grounds are by and large ethically satisfactory) to 
be a source of inspiration; for undeniable asser- 
tions, mere tautologies, are uninspiring. Any rules 
of conduct whose sole claim to authority was one based 
on mere rules of language would have no right to our 
respect. 

If to deny the goodness of a generally neceied 
rule of conduct were meaningless, then it could not 
be morally despicable —which, in my belief, many 

such denials are. 

But is there really any way in which naturalism 
can be refuted? I have attacked it as a quasi- 
sociological report on ethical language, unable to 
encourage good actions. (Moore’s caricature of it 
was: “Do, pray, act so, because the word ‘good?’ is 
generally used to denote actions of this nature.”’) 
The presupposition here is that ethical philosophy 
ought to provide inspiring reasons for acting, 
reasons which are, I suggest, given by the hypothe- 
sis that certain things are required, marked out for 
existence, as a matter of specifically. ethical (non- 
natural, unverifiable) reality. But anyone priding 
himself on down-to-earth beliefs might protest that 
no amount of philosophical talking could be 
‘expected to make a man saintly. And evidently 
there is something in this: a philosopher holding a 
correct theory of ethics could still be wicked. 

What I find disappointing in naturalism, how- 
ever, is not simply its fully excusable failure to 
guarantee moral enthusiasm. Instead, it is that it 
fails even to provide anything which might 
reasonably evoke.enthusiasm. What could be more 
damping than such a naturalistic thesis as that the 
factor umfying the many and varied qualities which make 
things good is that men ordinarily call ‘‘good’” those 

things which have these qualities? Or, that what makes 
tt ethically required to give people what they want is this: 
that “ethically require > ‘means ‘ ‘required if one is going 
to do good, > while “doing good” is just a puzzling way 
of saying “owing people what they want”? Or, that to 
call misery the supreme good is only to commit an error 
parallel to claiming that squares have six sides—an error 
concerning language alone, and not the world which 
language describes? 
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VIII. Seconp MAIN ALTERNATIVE: 
PRESCRIPTIVISM 


As discussed earlier, prescriptivism denies that 
to call a thing intrinsically good is to map any 
aspect of it. Thus, unlike naturalism, it successfully 
recognizes the difference between attributing - 
certain constitutive qualities to a thing and saying 
that the thing has an ethical claim to existence. 
However, it accounts for this difference, not by 
interpreting ethical claims to exist as realities of a 
non-natural, specifically ethical kind, but by 
classifying the statement that such-and-such has 
a claim to exist as an act of recommendation or 
prescription. 

This faces the previously sketched objection con- 
fronting any theory which makes needs for action 
basic to all ethical desirability: the objection that 
no such theory makes adequate allowance for the 
ethical status of some affairs which we should surely 
want to judge ethically. It would be ridiculous to 
prescribe that we should, or should not, create good 
universes, or that we should ensure that the scien- 
tific laws which our universe obeys are laws which 
allow life to exist. But even more crucial is this: 
that the prescriptivist has severe problems in 
showing that he is not acting arbitrarily in prefer- 
ring any one set of moral standards to any other. 
(The same goes for supporters of similar theories, 
from emotivism onward, whose differences are 
small by comparison with their agreement that 
ethical judgments dö not map realities.) In 
attempting to counter the charge that he reduces 
goodness to arbitrariness, he may insist that a 
prescription has full ethical force only if it is in line 
with a well-integrated system of further prescrip- 
tions with which the prescriber could, if required, 
specify a policy for living. Stress may be laid on a 
need for-the aims which a man prescribes for him- 
self to be much the same as those he prescribes for 
others similarly situated. But must not our evalua- 
tions look for support to something quite different 
from the way in which they reflect a code for 
living, even a code whose principles prop one 
another up, and which is prescribed to all men? 
Isn’t it the correctness of such a code which we 
wish defended—defended, if not by proof that its 
ethical appropriateness is a matter of mappable 
fact, then at least by the supposition that it is so? 

The difficulty is that a prescriptivist can find no 
effective defense for his moral standards in the claim 
that they guide toward good things. On his analysis, 
such a claim can be unpacked into a set of recom- 
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mendations of the things which the standards 
favor, recommendations saved from accusations of 
arbitrariness only by appeal © the standards them- 
selves; hence, though he cana of course make the 
claim, to see it as effective in defense of those stand- 
ards invites charges of circularity. Yet isn’t it 
essential that a complete set of standards should 
look for effective support in the supposition 
(whether provably correct or not) that what those 
standards favor is indeed gooc, i.e. worth favoring? 
(No doubt any prescriptivis: can insist that the 
things prescribable in the ligEt of his standards are 
absolutely worthy to be favo-ed, worthy in a way 
which is not merely relative ło any man’s accept- 
ance of those standards; whaz he here makes clear 
is that he is prescribing that absolutely all men 
should favor those things; but my point‘is that such 
insistence, coming from him, neither gives any 
warrant for the standards, ncr suggests where one 
is to be found. For this whole-hearted act of 
prescribing things adds nething new to the 
situation: it is a long-winded way of prescribing 
acceptance of the standards, rather than a justi- 
fication for them.) 

Prescriptivism’s acts of eth cal grading are thus 
very unlike, say, the farmer’s acts of grading apples 


with the help of standards which are a guide to— . 


and so can be justified by reference to—the price 
they are likely to fetch. Tre grades which the 
prescriptivist (or emotivist, ctc.) gives do reflect 
his standards, so perhaps carmot themselves fairly 
be called arbitrary; but ar: not’the standards 
arbitrary? (Plainly, an opporent of prescriptivism 
cannot prove that such and sach standards should 
be adopted ` merely by asseräng that the things 
favored by those standards Lave, as a matter of 
mappable fact, claims to existance. Yet in asserting 
this he does at least postulate-a source of justifica- 
tion for the standards, i.e., an area of realities 
which would, if present as postulated, make the 
standards appropriate. Compare how maps of hell 
may help to encourage moral behavior although 
their correctness is unprovabi-.) 


Prescriptivists can still provide a blow by blow. 


account of moral disputes. Unable to prove that 
the blacks and whites of my cwn ethical maps are 
correctly positioned, I appeal to principles which 
the man to be persuaded already advocates; now, 
this the prescriptivist also car do. It can seem to 
him, therefore, that interpretation of such ma- 
noeuvers as cartographer’s salesmanship is gratui- 
tous: the aim of talking morals is to get people to 
do things, not just map things. ... Yes, but one 
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trusts that the talk will get them to do the right 
things. To say that something really ought to be 
prescribed——-Is this merely to prescribe it on the 
grounds that it really does fit standards which are 
themselves prescribed? Would it not be more 
morally inspiring, would it not exert greater 
prescriptive pressure, if it expressed a belief in 
mappable facts of ethically required existence? 


IX. POSTSCRIPT 


Perhaps we have here no utter defeat of natural- 
ism and prescriptivism: perhaps what I am in the 
end saying is that the world as these doctrines 
conceive it includes nothing which I personally 
should consider adequate grounds for action. The 
naturalist, in saying that facts about the normal 
usage of “good” guarantee that a particular way of 
life is good, need not see himself as giving any 
reason for choosing that way of. life, for if he is 
sophisticated he will see that mere linguistic find- 
ings are not themselves reasons for action. The 
most that might be thought is that they ensure that 
certain reasons, such as the wish to spread happi- 
ness, are with linguistic propriety named “good.” 
It is, he may say, up to each man to have a taste 
for goodness, and if he does not have it we can but 
brainwash, jail, or shoot him. Likewise the sophis- 
ticated prescriptivist, in saying that a whole way 
of life is “in fact” good, may hold that he is not 
outlining a reason for following it. Instead, he is 
prescribing that all mankind is to follow it. Now, 
it seems to me that it should be embarrassing to 
confess, in this way, that to call the goodness of a way 
of life a matter of fact is not, in itself, to supply any 
reason for following it (or, which surely comes to 
much the same thing, that it supplies one, but only 
to those already intending to live in a good way, or 
eager to have a way of life prescribed to them). 
This is because I think that; on the contrary, there 
is something here which has considerable ability 
to reinforce moral enthusiasm, if any traces of that 
enthusiasm are present. This is, I suggest, revealed 
by the analysis which presents certain ways of life 


_as required or marked out for existence as a matter 


of fact which (a) is mappable and (b) concerns. 
more than the question of- what standards are 
employed.by ordinary users of language in deciding ` 
where to affix the label “good or required.” . . 
But unfortunately I cannot simply shout that truly 
moral enthusiasm for a way of acting finds its 
justification in such a matter of fact, for it is this 
which is in dispute. 
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I myself like to think that standards for ethical 
grading, like standards for churchgoing, could find 
their warrant in realities entirely beyond all such 
standards (even those adopted by the ordinary 
man); but if an opponent is not attracted by this 
theory, it is pointless to argue that, as a matter of 
ethical fact as I conceive tt, he ought to be attracted. It 
is, certainly, tempting to urge that no one could 
wholeheartedly reject the specifically ethical 
realities which I have struggled to describe,.since 
to do so would be to think life pointless and fall 
into utter depression. Yet, when one thinks it over, 
how incongruous such depression would be! As if 
the absence of any factors able to give to behavior 
what I should accept as ethical appropriateness would 
make it ethically appropriate for me to sit depressed! 
Men, in effect, are logically incapable of living 
without pursuing some policies for action, since 
even to throw up one’s hands in despair is to act 
somehow. And when we have a logical necessity 
for. adopting some course of action or other, when 
we are absolutely compelled to choose somehow, 
then (the naturalist can ask) why require us to put 
up a defense of our choice to act in the ways 
ordinarily called-“‘good,” apart from the circular 
defense of remarking that ordinary language 
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guarantees that it is good to act so? Or (the 
prescriptivist can ask) why hesitate to prescribe 
acts with the help of ethical words, given that we 
intend to conform with ordinary language by 
directing the prescriptions at all men, ourselves 
included ? 

What I think wrong with such a way of thinking 
is that it cites too sledge-hammer-like a reason for 
accepting some sets of aims. Admittedly, if I were 
to lose faith in the specifically ethical reality which 
I call “being marked out for existence,” I should 
still find myself logically compelled to select some way 
of behaving; but this means that I should be thus 
compelled in all logically possible situations, even 
ones in which all available options were in fact 
equally good or bad; and therefore, it seems to me, 
such a ground for action, though in a way impec- 
cable, is in another way unsatisfactory... . Yet if 
you find it satisfying, I have little hope of con- 
verting you, for, as discussed, my attempt to show 
that you ought to feel dissatisfied would have to 
assume the correctness of linking oughis with 
realities of requiredness of a sort which naturalism 
and prescriptivism deny. These doctrines cannot 
be crushed, but only abandoned. _ 
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II. VAGUE PREDICATES 


KENTON F. 


Eo since Aristotle, most philosophical in- 

vestigations into the relation between language 
and the rest of the world have yielded construc- 
tions in which predicates i in zhe language function 
in an artificially precise fashDbn. 

Typically, for each predicte in a given formal 
language it is assumed that we are also given some 
-property (or set) or some relation (or set of ordered 
n-tuples), in such a way that the predicate can be 
truthfully predicated of objects if and only if those 
objects possess the property or relation in ques- 
tion. It is usually also assumed that should the 
objects fail to possess the requisite property or 
relation, the relevant predication is not only not 
truthful, but also it is false. One need then only 
add that an object either possesses or does not 
possess any given property (and that objects either 
stand or do not stand in ary given relation), to 
arrive at the conclusion tLat any well-formed- 
meaningful predication in tke language is either 
true or false, without other alternatives. In this 
way, a certain sort of precixion is built into the 
operation of the language, since one can in every 
case answer the question whether a given predica- 
tion is true or whether false vith a simple “‘yes” or 
“no,” It is this precision waich I find seriously 
artificial and misleading. 

I shall argue that the predicates of a natural 
language do not always have zhat sort of precision, 
that it is possible to construc: coherent systems of 
formal semantics without including this kind of 
precision, and that this poss-bility tells us some- 
thing about logic and about the way language can 
relate to the rest of the world. In particular, the 
classical formulation of the principle of bivalence 
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which claims that every proposition is either true 
or false does not state a logical truth; 1 states a 
falsehood, and stands in need of repairs.? 


I. 


Even if every predicate in English were precise, 
it would not follow that no language can contain 
imprecise predicates. So, we could concentrate 
on constructing an artificial language containing 
at least one imprecise predicate expression; in fact, 
ways of doing this will be indicated in Sect. II. 
But English itself already contains imprecise 
predicates, e.g., “red.”? 

Let us consider the case of “red”? in detail. 
Imagine a color chip of orange-red hue, emitting 
light of wavelength 6465A (in the middle of the 
borderline region between clear reds and clear 
oranges) if you will, present in a normally lighted 
room under normal observation conditions. Let $ 
be the sentence, ‘““This chip is red,” referring to the 
color chip in question. Is $ true? False? These 
queries seem hard to answer with any certainty. 
Presumably it is not hard to see that cases like this 
one require some sort of theory to account for the 
difficulty people generally encounter in classifying 
such colors. It is my contention that a full account- 
ing must include the fact that “red” is imprecise, 
and that this imprecision renders S$ non~bivalent. 
(Of course, I also think there are many other im-- 
precise predicates in English.) 

Various alternatives are open to the philosopher 
who wishes to preserve bivalence in the face of 
such cases. First, there is the no proposition theory, 
which claims that 5 does not express a proposition 


1 E.g., Rudolf Carnap, Meaning aad Necessity, and edition (Chicago, 1956), p. 5. In Carnap, and elsewhere, however, some 
attention has been given to so-callec “reduction sentences” which in effect destroy any simple relationship between properties 
and the predicates thus “reduced.” The theory of reduction sentences thus forms one exception to the typical pattern. 

3 It is possible to deny the principl: of bivalence while still accepting something that looks like the law of the excluded middle. 
E.g., Bas Van Fraassen, “Presuppos-tions, Implication, and Self-Reference,” Journal of Philosophy, vol. 65 (1968), pp. 136-152, 
proposes a system in which “P v ~” is a theorem even though bivalence fails. I shall confine myself to discussing bivalence. 
Without making any ontological cormmitments to the independent existence of abstract entities, we may adopt for convenience 


a way of speaking which appears to-refer to propositions. 


3 Since English is a rather complicated, incestuous family of dialects, some of which are no doubt lacking some of the family 
resemblances which will come under consideration in this paper, my claims should be taken to be claims about semiformal 


American English. 
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at all, and that hence S$ is neither true nor false. 
The theory I have in mind here is not concerned 
with denying the existence of propositions in 
general; it only claims that S is special for some 
reason, in that it looks as if it expresses a propo- 
sition when it really doesn’t. (This theory could be 
expressed without using the term “‘proposition” at 
all, but the correct substitute term would depend 
on just what one takes the truth value bearers to 
be, if not propositions.) i 

To such a theory I can only reply that I shall 
give the “‘no proposition theorist” the word “propo-~ 
sition” to do with as he pleases; he agrees with me 
that S does not express something which is either 
simply true or simply false, and he does not manage 
to exempt the logician from dealing with whatever 
it is that $ expresses here, whether under the title 

“proposition” or not: S still has normal implica- 
tions; it can be contradicted, negated, and con- 
joined to propositions. 

- For myself, I shall continue to use the word 
“proposition” (without ontological commitment), 
and to say S (usually) expresses a proposition. S can 
be used to assert of our troublesome color chip that 
it is red — a proposition which would have been 
simply true or simply false, without complications, 
if only the chip had been of a different shade. We 
shouldn’t have to know what shade the chip dis- 
plays before we know whether S expresses a 
proposition. It is sufficient to know that S$ predi- 
cates a perfectly coherent predicate of an actually 
existing object denoted by the grammatical subject 
of 5.4 The logical coherence of the predicate term 
in S is demonstrated by the fact that it is possible 
for actually existing objects to be constituted in 
such a way that the predicate term of $ can be 
predicated of them with truth. 

So much for the “no proposition theory.” 

Another alternative open to the defender of 
bivalence and precision is the one proposition theory. 

This theory claims that there is exactly one bivalent 
proposition which S as a sentence of English can 
correctly express in any one set of circumstances 
which would interest us here. Our common diffi- 
culties over deciding whether S is true under such 
a set of circumstances must then be merely 
epistemological: Either we are ignorant of the 
facts, or we are ignorant of the proposition ex- 
pressed by S, for if we knew both, then, so the 
theory goes, we would know the truth value of $. 
One can generate different varieties of the “one 
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proposition theory” by giving differing analyses 
of the one proposition which, ‘according to the 
theory, S correctly expresses, or (what amounts to 
the same thing) by giving differing accounts of the 
truth conditions for S. But so long as color proper- 
ties are thought of as properties which a thing 
wears, so to speak, on its sleeve, it does not seem 
plausible to suppose merely that there is some color 
property, called redness, which the chip either has 
or doesn’t have, the possession of which would be 
necessary and sufficient for the truth of S. This 
supposition lacks plausibility because if it were 
true, it is hard to see why we should have so much 
difficulty with our color sorting. 

When one casts about for a rendering of $ that 
will make the “one proposition theory’ work, 
wavelength considerations suggest themselves. 
Perhaps, it may be thought, S says that the 
predominant wavelength of reflected light from 
the chip falls within a given range of wavelengths 
— namely, the red range. If S says this, then it is 
easy to understand why we have difficulty with 
some color chips but not with others: We take the 
color appearance of the chips as evidence for their 
wavelength emissions, using scientific reports per- 
haps as a guide, but in some cases, when the color 
appearance becomes orangeish, we are no longer 


‘sure whether the dominant wavelength falls within 


the proper range. But recall that the “one propo- 
sition theory” claims there is exactly one bivalent 
proposition correctly expressed by S in a given set 
of circumstances. Thus, if the appeal to wavelength 
is to do its job, the boundaries of the red range will 
have to be precisely specified. 

Obviously, one could, if he were stubborn and 
independent enough, insist on establishing a fixed 
range of wavelengths as the red range. Or, one 
could establish anew a fixed range of wavelengths 
for each occasion when the truth of $ was in 
question. That would be a way of introducing 
“scientific?” precision into the language, and it 
might even catch on, at least among physicists, so 
long as our theories about the character of light 
don’t change too much. Nevertheless, it is patently 
false that such a reading of Sis the only correct one 
under such circumstances as we have imagined. 
The standards which specify what S may correctly 
express come from the community, not from the 
inventor of scientific precision. 

There are other imaginative proposals for read- 
ing S in such a way that the question of its truth 


* Those who believe (as I do not) that there are logical types for predicates will want to add that “red” is also of the proper 


type here. 
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with respect to our color cip gets settled. One 
might suggest, for example, that the truth of $ is 
determined by whether or 10t a majority of the 
adult native speakers of Engish would classify the 
chip as a red one if they were to give a considered, 
honest opinion. Or, perhaps instead, one ‘might 
suggest that the particular -easons we may have 
for wanting to decide in a particular case about S$ 
determine the one precise proposition expressed 
by S in that case. 

All of these proposals sufEr from the same mal- 
ady that was fatal to our firs attempt to introduce 
precision into the language: There just is no reason 
to suppose’ that in the specified circumstances $ 
can correctly express only om of these propositions. 
But the “‘one proposition theory” claims that there 
is always exactly one bivalent, precise proposition 

which can be correctly expressed by Sin the circum- 
` stances. Moreover, the more bizarre the rendering 
of S, the more likely it becomes that in fact S in 
English, spoken literally, is aot ever in fact used to 
express the proposition claimed for it. 

At this point, it appears that the insistence of 
the “one proposition theoriss’’ on the existence of 
one and only one propositicn correctly expressible 
by S makes such theorms unworkable. This 
appearance generates a sugzestion for the defense 
of bivalence and precision: abandon “‘one propo- 
sition theories’ in favor 3f some sort of many 
proposition theory (an MPT. An MPT will claim 
that $ may correctly be usecl to express more than 
one proposition in any given set of circumstances 
of interest to us here, and that each of these’propo- 
sitions is bivalent. Some oX the propositions sug- 
gested by the imaginative versions of the “one 
proposition theory” might co. Our difficulties with 
the orange-red chip can ten be explained: This 
chip falls into some, but rot all, of the various 
extensions of “red” corresponding to the various 
propositions expressible by 5. Thus, S is true if it is 
taken to express a prope-ly chosen proposition 
about the chip, and false © taken to express some 
other suitably chosen proposition about that very 
same chip. 

Under such circumstamces, it is reasonable 
to suppose we would have trouble keeping the 
various propositions straigat, and that we might 
be undecided about wheth=r S should be taken to 
express one of the true prepositions or one of the 
false ones. 

Now, I of course suppcse that our difficulties 
with the orange-red chip do stem from some sort 
of indefiniteness about the extension of “red,” but 
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I do not believe that an MPT can provide an 
adequate account of this indefiniteness. 

To assess in greater detail the failings of the 
MPT it is first of all important to catalogue the 
standard jobs which propositions are supposed to 
do. (Similar remarks apply to nominalistic sub- 
stitutes for propositions.) Propositions are the 
truth bearers for our utterances, in that it is only 
by expressing some proposition that an utterance 
gets its truth value. The utterance gets the truth 
value of the proposition thus expressed. Moreover, 
propositions are the relata of logical relations and 
the objects of logical operations such as conjunc- 
tion, implication, and negation. Thus, propositions 
are asserted and denied by utterances made by 
people, and the implications of a given utterance 
are determined by the implications of the propo- 
sition expressed by that utterance. Moreover, it is 
usually thought that propositions are what we 
believe, know, and disbelieve. Such are the 
propositions of the MPT. 

Given this understanding of the MPT we are 
in a position to see that part of it is probably true: 
S can probably be correctly used to assert more 
than one proposition in roughly the sort of circum- 
stances we have in mind, without any gross 
violations of common English usage: e.g., presum- 
ably one might choose to say something with 
implications about wavelengths when one utters 
S, or one might choose not to do so. But what is not 
yet clear is whether these correctly expressible 
propositions are all bivalent, with a precise exten- 
sion given to “red.” I wish to maintain they are 
not all bivalent — in fact, I believe $ does not 
normally express any bivalent proposition. It is this 
point that needs discussion. 

Notice that we would have trouble classifying 
more than one orange-red color shade, and a 
decision about one would not necessarily settle the 
question with respect to all the others. To account 
for the phenomena, then, the MPT will have to 
maintain that there are more than two allowable 
extensions for “red” —— in fact, we shall need quite 
a few such-extensions — presumably at least one 
for each discernible color difference that falls 
within the problematic range. In this way, we find 
ourselves confronted with a sizable array of 
propositions each one of which could quite prop- 
erly be expressed by S, according to the theory 
under discussion, some of which are true and some 
of which are false. 

I believe we are now in a position to see the 
oddity of the MPT. The theory’s first unhappy 
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consequence is that hardly anyone normally 
believes anything to be red. To obtain this result, we 
need the factual (and certainly reasonable) premiss 
that normally- hardly anyone has settled on a pre- 
cise boundary for the extension of “red” when he 
does what the nonphilosopher would call believing 
that some given thing is red. Here it doesn’t 
matter whether the given thing is a clear case of a 
red thing, or not. Now, assume both the MPT and 
this factual premiss; furthermore, place propo- 
sitions, in their traditional role as the objects of 
belief. It then turns out that in order to have a 
` belief that a given object is red, one must believe 
some proposition which employs a precise extension 
for “red.” But which proposition is that one? None 
will do, normally, according to our factual premiss. 
Hence the result that when a nonphilosopher thinks 
he believes the fire engine is red, he is mistaken, 
unless his belief includes a precise extension for 
“red? — which is to say, the nonphilosopher is 
normally mistaken about this! At least so the MPT 
would have it. Ta 

The second sad consequence of the MPT is that 
normally no one ever asserts that anything is red. 
This consequence is obtained with the help of 
another factual premiss: Normally when someone 
does what the naive person would call asserting 
that something is red, the “‘asserter” is not com- 
mitting himself to some particular precise exten- 
sion for “red.” The remainder of the argument is, 
of course, parallel to that of the preceding para- 
graph. ae 
I take it that there is an obvious reason why the 
MPT gets into these difficulties: Normally, if we 
affirm a sentence like S we do not thereby affirm 
some one of the propositions the MPT proposes. 
Instead, I should think we normally affirm none 
of those propositions, whatever they may be, but 
rather a different proposition, namely, the propo- 
sition that the chip is red — which is roughly the 


". proposition that the chip possesses one or more 


color properties -falling within a certain loosely 
delimited range of such properties —- a range of 
properties we normally call by the adjective “red.” 

Further difficulties with the MPT, not depen- 
dent on the relation of propositions to assertion or 
belief, are not hard to‘generate. Suppose, for 
example, that we take our concern over color chips 
to be concern simply about the appearance of the 
chips to the unaided eye under normal observation 
conditions. (I.e., wavelengths or other “hidden” 
properties are set aside as irrelevant at the outset.) 
It is then possible to construct a series of reddish 
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or red color chips, each indistinguishable in color 
appearance from its immediate neighbors in the 
series, but each distinguishably more or less orange 
than chips farther away in the series. The series 
begins with chips that are clearly red and ends 
with chips that are clearly orange, and not red. 
Let the following argument refer to the chips in 
such a series. (Premisses are labeled with ‘P’; the 
conclusion with ‘C”.) 
Pr: Chip #1 is red. 
P2: Chip #2 is indistinguishable from Chip #1 
in color appearance. 
P3: If any chip c is indistinguishable from a red 
chip in color appearance, ¢ is a red chip. 
C: Chip #2 is red. 


Clearly, by iteration on this pattern, we can arrive 
at the false conclusion that the orange chips are 
red. In the view of the MPT such an argument is 
clearly valid, so long as “red” is univocal; and Pr 
and Pe are true. So, to explain why the whole 
series of arguments is not sound, attention must — 
focus on P3. The theory will have to claim that if 
“red” is univocal in P3, P3 is just simply false. 
Here we have another untoward consequence of 
the MPT, for P3 is quite true, given the notion of 
red with which we began the argument, provided 
simply that the color appearances which determine 
whether or not a thing is red are the usual ones, 
and not some arbitrarily truncated set. This 
difficulty about the MPT approach to the series of 
arguments discussed just now is not restricted to 
arguments in which color appearance plays the 
crucial role. A similar argument can be constructed 
utilizing wavelength as the defining characteristic 
of redness. In each case, the same problems arise: 
The MPT is forced to draw arbitrary lines around 
various extensions of “red” and, as a result, it 
claims that the premiss which plays the role P3 
plays above is just false. But these premisses are 
in fact all quite true, when normal notions of red 
are employed. One cannot legitimately escape the 
paradoxes generated by these arguments in the 
way the MPT escapes them. (The basis of the 
proper way to escape the paradoxes will be dis- 
cussed briefly in Sect. II. It depends upon the 
failure of bivalence for P3 — P3 is quite true, but 
not completely true, so that each member of the 


` series of arguments generating the paradox is not 


completely sound. Precise sense needs to be made 
of this, and Sect. IT lays the groundwork for so 
doing. The final conclusion of a chain of not quite 
sound arguments can be false, in much the same 
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way that the conjunction of a series of highly 
probable stochastically independent events can 
itself be highly improbable.) 

The demise of the MPT m<ans that all attempts 
to save precision and its accomplice, bivalence, 
have expired. All these theories stem from a certain 
false view about the relation between language and 
the rest of the world. If we can get clearer about 
the real nature of that relaton, perhaps we can 


avoid the difficulties which have plagued the ` 


theories discarded above. 
Let the predicate letter ‘R’ abbreviate “is red”; 


let the individual constant ‘a’ name the chip we. 


struggle with. Is ‘Ra’ true? To answer this ques- 
tion, standard model theory assigns either a prop- 
erty or a set to the predicate letter ‘R’. Assume, for 
simplicity in what follows, that the model theory 
we are using assigns properties, rather than sets, 
to predicate letters. Then, iv the chip has the 
property assigned to ‘R’, “Ra?” is true, according 
to the received view. Note, however, that it is here 
assumed that the individual perticulars have their 
properties (and stand in their relations) no matter 
which predicate letters, if ary, are assigned to 
these properties or relations. ‘TLat is, the properties 
of a thing are language-indepeadent.® 


It is also part of the received view to hold a sort 


of law of the excluded middle sor property instan- 
tiation: Any given particular tither has or does 
not have any given property (end it either stands 
or does not stand in any given relation to any given 
particulars). It seems to me that this law is true, 
and ‘that models constructed eccording to it are 
acceptable.* However, if we eccept this law in 
addition to the standard mechanisms outlined 
above, it turns out that every meaningful predica- 
tion is either simply true or simoly false. Precision 
is guaranteed by the straightforward way in which 
predicates are assigned to properties. Herein lies 
the problem with the received theory. It assigns 
properties and relations to precicates in an arti- 
ficially precise way. It is by no means the only 
way we might sensibly go about giving truth con- 
ditions for atomic sentences in £ first-order predi- 
cate calculus. 

Note that the received view, as characterized 
above, does not include an explanation of why 
meaningful predicates must sgnify a definite 


property. Even if the predicare expressions of - 


English were by some miracle all perfectly precise, 
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we could still ask about the possibility of having 
predicate expressions in, say, an artificial language 
which were not precise. Bivalence as a principle of 
logic would fare poorly even then, unless we could 
show that for some reason each predicate expres- 
sion must stand in relation to the world in the way 
the received doctrine describes. I can think of only 
two reasonable ways that one might try to show 
that: (1) One might claim that the language in- 
dividuates the properties —i.e., that the properties 
possessed by -a particular are not ever language- 
independent, so that there is an automatic 
correspondence between predicate expressions 
and properties. Properties, for example, may be 
thought of as the meanings of the predicate expres- 
sions. (2) Instead of making claim (1), or by way 
of expanding upon claim (1), one might claim that 
no explanation of truth conditions for predication, 
other than the traditional one, can be coherently 
formulated. Sect. II of this paper consists of a 
reply to claim (2). We may concentrate on claim 
(1) now. 

The reasons one might adduce to support claim 
(1) go quite deep. There are notorious difficulties 
over the individuation of properties, and one way 
to begin to solve them is to adopt the stance that 
admissible properties are linguistically or concep- 
tually determined, with the result that what counts 
as one property for members of one community 
need not count as one property for members of 
some other, possibly hypothetical, community. 
This way of looking at properties is at least verbally 
at odds with the “received” view characterized 
earlier; so that one who adopts this new way of 
talking about properties may think that I am right 
to attack the received view, but that I am wrong 
in locating the proper place to attack. According 
to him bivalence is saved by dropping part of the 
received view. 

But no matter what one says about properties 
and their dependence upon language, or lack | 
thereof, the point of contention between the 
received view and my view is unresolved. For, I am 
claiming that it is artificial and misleading to 
require the extension of each predicate to be 
precisely determined when doing formal semantics, 
because it is entirely possible to have meaningful 
predicate expressions whose extensions are only 
partially determined. Nothing has been said so far 
in the received view or in the new theory of prop- 


5 There are presumably some relational properties which are not thus language independent — eg., the property of being 
called by the word “green” in English — but these are of no special consequence in the discussion. 
* Even if properties admit of degrees Cf instantiation, this principle causes no trouble. 
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erty individuation to indicate why we must ignore 
this possibility. 

In particular, in the case of natural languages, 
even if we assume that properties are individuated 
by language somehow, surely there remains some 
language-independent (perhaps indescribable) fac- 
tual basis for ascribing properties to objects. So 
long as properties are not the ultimate language- 
independent grounds for the truth or falsity of 
predication — whether or not properties are 
thought of as meanings of predicates — the ques- 
tion will arise: What reason is there for supposing 


that, given an object and a property, the raw non- 


linguistic facts about the object determine that the 
object either has or does not have the property ? 
Hençe, my argument in favor of the contention 
that “red” in English is imprecise amounts to this: 
On the surface, “red” appears to be imprecise, on 
the basis of commonly experienced problems in 
deciding its application. Moreover, all reasonable 
attempts to explain away this appearance fail, for 
one reason or another, since there is no reason to 
suppose that meaningful predicates must have com- 
pletely determinate extensions,’ and there is every 
reason to suppose that in the development of 
natural languages .no straightforward connection 


between predicate ‘expressions and the ultimate “ 


factual grounds of truth and falsity is maintained. 
Instead of holding to the principle of bivalence, for 
the sake of expediency in logic, it would seem to 
me more reasonable to explore ways of handling 
propositions which are neither true nor false in a 
logical way. 


IT. 


It is time now to fulfill promises made earlier. 
The goal now is to show that a coherent account of 
imprecise predication can be given. To do this, I 
shall describe a method, adapted from Zadeh and 
Goguen, for giving formal interpretations for 
predicates in the first-order predicate calculus;® 
this method can be used to make the predicates 
either precise or imprecise, as desired. Once the 
method for interpreting predicate letters is fixed, 
rules for deciding the truth values of the sentences 
of the calculus can'be given, if we assume the 
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interpretation of individual constants and opera- 
tion letters is done in the usual way. However, 
rules of truth will not be discussed in detail here. 
Let the language to be interpreted be the first- 
order predicate calculus, with a denumerable 
number of predicate letters for each finite number 
of places, and a denumerable number of individual 
constants. We restrict our attention to the inter- 
pretation of atomic sentences consisting of an 
n-place predicate letter followed by n individual 
constants, where not all the constants need be 
different, and n 2 1. An interpretation M of these 
sentences consists of the following: 


(1) A non-empty set D, called the domain of the 
interpretation. 

(2) A set J, called the index of the interpretation, 
having at least three members. 

(3) A set E, called the set of possible extensions, 
consisting of all the ordered pairs whose first 
members are n-place predicate letters (n 2 1) 
and whose second members are ordered n- 
tuples of elements of D, where the number of 
places of the predicate letter must equal the 
number of places in the n-tuple in each case. 

(4) A finite set F of predicate interpretation 

functions, each of which has some subset of 

E as domain and some subset (perhaps not 

a proper subset) of I as range. To insure that 

every predicate letter gets at least a minimal 

interpretation, we also require that for each 
predicate letter, there exist some member of 

F which has in its domain a member of E 

containing that predicate letter as first 

member. 

A function d, called the denotation function, 

which assigns to each individual constant 

an element of D. For simplicity of notation, 

we shall use ‘a’ in those places where ‘d(‘a’)’ 

would be strictly more accurate. I.e., the 

assignment of denotations to individual 
constants will be tacitly assumed, without 
notational reminders. 


(5) 


Intuitively, any given interpretation function 
tells us for various ordered n-tuples of elements of 
D whether or not they fall within the extensions of 


various n-place. predicates. An interpretation 


7 In view of the fact that I have not yet showed how a coherent account of truth conditions for imprecise predicates can be 
given, my summary argument here must be construed partly as a promise, to be satisfied at least to some extent, I hope, by 
Sect. II. 


8 Cf. L. A. Zadeh, “Fuzzy Sets,” Information and Control, vol. 8 (1965), pp. 338-353. For an especially valuable further develop- 


ment of these ideas in relation to a deductive calculus, see Joseph 
tion), (Ann Arbor, 1969), and “Logic of Inexact Concepts, ‘a SAS vol. 19 (1968-69), pp 


A. Goguen, Jr., “Categories of Fuzzy Seta” (doctoral disserta- 
- 325-373- 
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function does this by assignirg to a paired n-place 
predicate and n-tuple some element of J. Suppose 
for convenience that J has exactly three elements, 
which we name “In,” “Out? and “Borderline.” 
(Discussion of what happens when J is allowed to 
expand will be held until leter.) Then, if some 
interpretation function f has the value In for 
<R, <a, 6>> as argument, <a, >> is in the extension 
of “R as far as f is concerned: whereas if f assigns 
Borderline to <R, <a, ¢>>, f doesn’t decide the 
question whether <a, ¢> is in the extension of ‘R. 

No requirement of consistency is placed on the 
set of interpretation functions — 1.e., one member 
of F may assign In to <R, <a, by while another 
assigns Out to <R, <a, byy. ThE is a case of conflict, 
in which the semantical rules do not give a con- 
sistent answer to the question whether <a, bY is in 
or out of the extension of ‘Æ. It should not be 
thought, however, that we skould then say that 
according to the interpretation under considera- 
tion, <a, bY is both in and out of the extension of 
‘R. Rather, we should say *hat, in the given 
interpretation, which of course includes all the 
interpretation functions, the semantical rules con- 
flict, with the result that <a, E> is neither in nor 
out of the extension of ‘R’: The truth of applying 
‘R to <a, by is in doubt. We saall want a rule of 
truth which tells us that in such circumstances 
“ R(a, b)” is neither simply true nor simply false, 
presumably. We do not make a shambles out of 
the concept of truth by claiming that “R(a, 6)” is 
both (simply) true and (simply false. Our inter- 
pretations need not and will not sanction the 
derivation of such contradictions. 

In general, the sentence formed by writing an 
n«place predicate letter ‘G’ followed by n individual 
constants “*a,, dy,..., Ap will be trus under a given 
interpretation M if and only if (1) some interpreta- 
tion function in M has In as value for <G, <a, 
Gg, » + +) Iq a8 argument, and (2) no interpretation 
function in M has Out as value or this argument. 
(Thus, if one member of F assigrs In to this argu- 
ment, while another assigns Bowderline to it, the 
truth value of “G(a,, ds, ..., @,) remains truth.) 
This same sentence will be false if and only if (1) 
some interpretation function in M assigns Out to 
XG, <l ag, . » +» &>> and (2) 20 interpretation 
function in M assigns In to this argument. If, and 
only if, “G(a,, a, ..., an)” satsfies neither the 
conditions laid down here for being true nor the 
conditions for being false, it is neither true nor 
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false. It will prove more convenient later if we 
think of the sentence as having a third truth value 
in this case; perhaps we can call it Neutral. 

The possibility of having conflicting interpreta- 
tion functions allows us to construct a formal 
structure which captures the features of a scientific, 
language formerly sometimes described by means 
of reduction pairs. In our system we do not 
“introduce” predicates by means of “meaning 
postulates” some of which might be reduction 
sentences, as Carnap suggested.® For, if we did, it 
might be supposed that the truth or falsity of the 
postulates under a given interpretation should be 
determined in the traditional way. Rather, I 
suggest that the semantical rules be included in 
the structure of the interpretation functions them- 
selves, where it is apparent that they are a part of 
the semantical mechanism for the interpretation 
of the language. In this way we avoid the problems 
associated with convergent pairs of reduction 
sentences which have consequences which are open 
to empirical falsification. 

For example, if we try to adopt the reduction 


pair 
(Wx) (Tix > (Rx > Cx) ) (1) 
(Wx) (Tex > (Ræ > ~Cx)) (2) 


in the usual logic, as a set of meaning postulates 
on ‘C’, we can deduce 


(Wx) ~ (Tyx8 Tox Ryx& Rye) (3) 


which is presumably empirically testable if 7, 
and T, are tests one might perform on some object 
and R, and R, are possible results of the tests. 
Various remedies for this malady have been 
proposed but my purpose here is not to explore 
the merits of these; rather I wish to point out how 
the features of scientific theory which the original 
reduction pair was designed to explicate can be 
formalized within the model theory proposed in 
this paper. 

My suggestion is, roughly, that (1) and (2) be 
replaced by two interpretation functions for ‘C — 
one to do the job (1) was supposed to do, and one 
to do the job of (2). Presumably, these interpreta- 
tion functions would be coordinated with inter- 
pretation functions for ‘T,’, ‘Ty, ‘Ry and ‘R? in 
such a way as to make sentences something like (1) 
and (2) true under these interpretations. Since I 


an 


have not given rules of truth for quantified senten- 


’ Rudolf Carnap, “Meaning Postulate:,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 3 (1952), pp. 65-73. 
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ces, nor for compound sentences, the discussion 
remains on the intuitive level here, but it is not too 
difficult to see how my account might be filled out 
in detail.1° However, this much is clear: Whatever 
would take the place of (1) and (2) would not have 
(3) as a logical consequence, because the appli- 
cability of ‘7,’ and ‘R,’ to an object would guarantee 
the applicability of ‘C’ to that object only if no 
other rule for interpreting ‘Œ conflicted. Thus, 
suppose some object a is such that all the members 
of F assign In to <7j, 24>, (Ty @>, (Ry a), and 
<R,, a>. If the two interpretation functions for ‘C° 
have been set up correctly, one of them assigns In 
to <C, a> and one assigns Out to <C, a>, The result 
is that the truth value of “Ca” is Neutral, since the 
interpretation functions conflict. But the warrant 
for deriving (3) from (1) and (2) under the old 
system was that unless (3) were true, both “Ca” 
and “~ Ca” would be true. That warrant is now 
removed. 

Thus, a scientific theory with such rules of 
interpretation for the term “C” would be unable 
to say either that the object named by ‘a’ is a C or 
that it isn’t. This inability to decide the question 
might be grounds for revising the theory, but it is 


not grounds for saying the theory is self-contradic- . 


tory, or that it contradicts the empirical evidence. 

Aside from cases of conflict between the rules for 
applying predicates, we noted earlier that an 
interpretation function may have any subset of & 
as domain. This means that a given function f may 
not provide any interpretation at all for a given 
predicate letter, and that f, even if it does provide 
some interpretation for a given predicate letter, 
may still not say with respect to every object in the 
domain whether or not that object is in or out of 
the extension of that predicate letter. This allows 
another sort of imprecision to arise. In such cases, 
we may say that there are gaps in the information 
provided by the interpretation function f. And 
although the restrictions on M require that every 
predicate letter receive at least some interpretation 
by at least one member of F, it is possible that the 
gaps in information provided by all the members 
of F should overlap in such a way that for a given 
predicate letter the set says nothing at all about 
its applicability to a given member of D. In such 
a case, the rules of truth given above would assign 
the truth value Neutral to the sentence. 

An example of the concrete application of this 
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aspect of our theory derives once again from 
semantical theories which employ meaning postu- 
lates. If the meaning postulates.(1) and (2) given 
earlier are the only postulates for ‘C°, then presum- 
ably a consistent theory (interpreted traditionally) — 
containing these postulates is silent with respect to 
the question whether some object a such that 
~ Ra and ~ Ra has C. It is this sort of feature 
which ‘our method of interpreting predicate letters 
can capture, without resorting to placing meaning 
postulates in the object language itself, by merely 
arranging the interpretation functions properly. 

’ Finally, we turn our attention to the third way 
in which imprecision can arise: The relevant 
interpretation function fails to place an ordered 
n-tuple of elements of D either in or out of the 
extension of some n-place predicate letter; instead, 
the function places the n-tuple on the borderline 
of the extension by assigning Borderline to the 
appropriate ordered pair. Thus, assuming that the 
interpretation function g is the only predicate 
interpretation function in F which has ¢<P,<a, b>> 
in its domain, if g(<P, <a, by) = Borderline, the 
rules of truth tell us that “Pab” has the truth value 
Neutral. 

What sort of concrete case is this formal structure 
intended to picture? Cases like the “red” situation 
described in Sect. I. These cases are among the 
most interesting and the most difficult to handle of 
the cases in which imprecision of predicates may 
be manifested. I also suspect this sort of case is by 
far the most numerous in actual occurrence within 
natural language use. 

It seems to me that several things may be going 
on in such cases — the details of which the formal 
theory of interpretations proposed here does not 
depict, but with which the formal theory never- 
theless is compatible. For example, I think that 
the problem about “red” arose because there 
really is no one (determinate or determinable) 
property of being red, which could serve as the 
ultimate factual basis for grounding the truth or 
falsity of the sentence S. Rather, there are many 
closely related color properties which from our 
point of view arrange themselves into a kind of 
natural sequence along the various dimensions of 
hue, saturation, and brightness. These color 
properties are each completely determinate, and 
any given object either has one of them (at a par- 
ticular time, on a particular part of its surface) or 


19 Of., for example, John Rosser and Atwell Turquette, Many-Valued Logics (Amsterdam, 1952), where consideration is given 
to calculi with three and more values. I restrict my attention in this paper to the question whether predicates can have fuzzy 


extensions, 
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it doesn’t. But the word “red” does not signify 
some precisely bounded set cf these properties. If 
$ is symbolized by “Ra,” and the color chip is 
placed in D, we can obviousy arrange our inter- 
pretation functions for ‘R’ to zive. this result. 

Not all the cases in whic we should want an 
interpretation function to asagn Borderline to an 
ordered pair in Æ are analezous to the case of 
“red,” though. Consider, for example, the question 
whether a bicycle, or a tricyck, is a vehicle. Here 
there is no obvious sequence of properties falling 
into some “‘natural’’ series which we can call to 
mind to explain why we may Lave trouble drawing 
a non-artificial line, as in the case of “red.” Here, 
instead, it appears that there are various factors to 
be weighed and considered none of which are 
decisive in determining wheter the tricycle is a 
vehicle. The result is that thesentence, “This is a 
vehicle,” said appropriately of a tricycle, or a 
bicycle perhaps, is neither tru2 nor false. 

Of course the formal theacy proposed in this 
paper does not provide any nmr chanism for mirror- 
ing the relevance of various weighted factors in 
determining the applicability of a given predicate 
letter to a given object in D. im the formal theory 


we must satisfy ourselves with assigning the appro-- 


priate element of J to elemente of E, leaving out of 
account any explanation of the appropriateness. 
In so doing, we are, as it wers, constructing only 
that function from E to I waich represents the 
resultant of the counterbalancng forces acting on 
the relation between “vehicl=” and the toy. I 
envision a fuller account of semantics which in- 
cludes within the interpretation functions such 
matters as this weighting of factors. 

In this regard, someone may quite reasonably 
object that if the description just given of the 
relation of “red” to actual pronerties in the world 
is correct, it is hardly approprizte to draw a sharp 
line between those color shades that are clearly red 
ones and those that are borderline cases of red ones. 
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For this reason, it is no doubt better to have a more 
complicated structure in J, We could, for example, 
let 7 be the unit interval of real numbers o to I. 
Then the value of a given interpretation function 
for a given element ¢ of E would represent the 
degree to which the second element of ¢ falls 
within the extension of the first element of ¢ as far 
as that particular interpretation function is con- 
cerned. The rules of truth and falsity would be 
changed accordingly, to give us a calculus some- 
what parallel in structure to a probability calculus, 
with an infinite number of truth values. (Or, at 
least, they could be so changed.) 

Thus, I leave open the question of how much 
structure J must have. What one chooses to do 
with J is partly a matter of how closely one wants 
to parallel the semantic structure of natural 
languages, and partly a matter of what will work 
to give us a manageable theory. Recent results 
indicate that one does not need so much structure 
in J as we gét with the unit interval: Given various 
restrictions on J, one can define in a natural way 
various operations, such as union and intersection, 
on the fuzzy sets that represent the extensions of 
the imprecise predicates indexed in J. These 
operations provide a basis for giving rules of truth 
for compound sentences containing occurrences of 
imprecise predicates. 

Of course, one can make some, or even all, of 
the predicates in the language being interpreted 
by M perfectly precise, by constructing the inter- 
pretation functions appropriately. I have not 
argued that we must interpret every predicate so 
as to make it imprecise; rather, I have argued that 
one can make the claim that predicates need not 
be precise into a coherent (and workable) one. I 
have argued for that because the construction ofa 
precise account of imprecision is part of the argu- 
ment that predicates can be (and are) imprecise, 
and that the principle of bivalence is not a logical 
truth. l 
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11 This problem was pointed out by H. L. A. Hart, The Concept of Law (London, 1961), p. 123. 
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III. ON AN ANALYTIC-SYNTHETIC DISTINCTION 
BRUCE AUNE ~~ 


Se much has been writen on the analytic- 

synthetic distinction thatit may seem pointless 
to produce still another essay on the subject. Yet 
not every approach to the distinction has been 
equally well explored. One neglected approach is 
suggested by some of C. S Peirce’s remarks on 
meaning. I shall argue that an analytic-synthetic 
distinction drawn in the spirit of Peirce’s prag- 
matism makes a significant eontribution to critical 
philosophy. 

As even Quine has admitted, a sharp distinction 
between the analytic and the synthetic is not diffi- 
cult to draw if “analytic” is cefined very narrowly 
The limits of what is purely logical are subject to 
dispute, but the basic subject of first-order quantifi- 


cation theory is well enough understood so that. 


little objection is likely to arise if we specify a 
narrow sense of analyticity call it ‘‘L-truth,” as 
encompassing all substitution instances (and 
translations thereof) of truths belonging to this 
basic subject. ‘Trouble generally enters the picture 
when we go beyond this and attempt to specify 
a broader sense of analytxity that presumably 
includes ‘‘Princes are royax”’ and “Whatever is 
colored is spread out in spare.” 

In attempting to improve upon Kant’s vague 
and restrictive approach tc this broader sense of 
the term philosophers have seen inclined to follow 
Frege and argue that a statement is analytic in the 
broad sense if and only if itis either logically true 
or reducible to a logical truth by the help of 
definitions for the nonlogicad expressions occurring 
in it.* Thus, if “A prince isa royal son” is a satis- 
factory definition, then the :tatement “Princes are 
royal”? may be reduced to tLe logical truth “Royal 
sons are royal” and be declared, therefore, 
broadly analytic.’ 


This approach to analyticity has some very 
obvious merits. Most important, it shows just why 
a statement that is broadly analytic should be 
accepted as true. If a statement is a logical truth, 
it is clearly true (for whatever reason logical truths 
are truet); and if it is reducible to a logical truth— 
in the sense that, given certain definitions, we can 
demonstrate its equivalence to a logical truth by a 
series of logically valid inferences — then it is clearly 
true as well. This advantage is not negligible, since 
it takes us well beyond the stage of speaking vaguely 
of whether a predicate is contained in the concept 
of a subject or whether we can see, in some mys- 
terious fashion, that a statement not L-true is yet 
true a priori. 

In spite of these patent advantages Frege’s 
approach unfortunately possesses some well known 
drawbacks. Perhaps the most familiar difficulty 
concerns the proper definition of a nonlogical 
expression. If such a definition is what Quine calls 
“discursive,” its acceptability is based on a pre- 
sumed synonymy (in some sense) of definiens and 
definiendum.’ But this relevant sense of synonymy 
is notoriously obscure. Few, if any, words have 
exactly the same meaning — in a generic sense of 
“meaning.” The locution “May I present my 
sister” plainly differs in import from “May I 
present my female sibling,” even though philoso- 
phers commonly regard “sister” and “female 
sibling” as prime examples of synonyms. Obvi- 
ously, there are many modes of meaning, and if 
all modes were to be included under “synonymy,” 
probably no expressions could be allowed as 
proper synonyms. If we are to maintain that a 
discursive definition requires that definiens and 
definiendum be synonymous, we must therefore 
restrict the relevant kind of synonymy so that it 


1 See W. V. O. Quine, “Carna> and Logical Truth,” in The Ways ef Paradox (New York, 1966), pp. 100-123. 

* See Gottlob Frege, The Found=tions of Arithmetic, tr. by J. L. Austin (New York, 1966), pp. gf. 

3 I am here using the word “st-tement” to mean “sentence understood according to a fixed interpretation.” A more exotic 
usage is defended in my paper “Statements and Propositions,” Vous, vol. 1 (1967), pp. 215-230. 

‘For purposes of this paper; I shall simply assume that a rationalist interpretation of logical truth is untenable. I have 
criticized this approach in my beak, Rationalism, Empiricism, and Pragmatism (New York, 1970), ch. IV. 


ë See Quine, op. cit., p. 112. 
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covers only special modes of meaning; we might 
say that we are concerned only with conceptual 
synonymy. Unfortunately, little success seems to 
have been achieved in explicating this restricted 
kind of synonymy. 

But even if this difficulty concerning synonymy 
can be resolved, Frege’s approach has the addi- 
tional defect of being excessively restrictive, since 
many truths that seem obvious candidates for the 
title “broadly analytic” involve descriptive expres- 
sions that are not explicitly definable. A familiar 
example is “Anything colored red is spread out in 
space.” For any foe of rationalism, this statement 
seems analytic if anything does; yet its truth hinges 
on the meaning of “red,” an expression apparently 
not capable of explicit definition. If truths of this 
kind are indeed analytic, then Frege’s approach is 
insufficient on the ground that it cannot handle the 
entire field of analytic truths. 

If a sufficiently broad distinction between the 
analytic and the synthetic is to be tenable, the 

difficulties with Frege’s approach must in some 
~ way be surmounted. Specifically, the mode of 
meaning we ‘might call “conceptual”? must be 
explicated and a case must somehow be made for 
the analyticity of certain statements containing 
expressions not considered explicitly definable. 

A promising strategy for accomplishing these 
tasks is suggested, I believe, by Peirce’s discussion 
of the meaning of what he calls an “intellectual 
conception.” His general view, roughly, was that 
the relevant meaning of such a. conception is 
determined by special inferences we may draw 
from statements involving the conception. Since 
so-called ostensively defined predicates warrant no 
special inferences, it is clear that his view (vaguely 
as I have described it) is incompatible with a key 
doctrine of traditional empiricism. As a first step 
toward working out the analytic-synthetic distinc- 
tion that is suggested by Peirce’s views on meaning, 
I shall offer some brief critical remarks on the 
notion of an ostensive definition. 

To attempt an ostensive definition is to try to 
specify an expression’s intension solely by reference 
to a restricted part of its extension. But such an 
attempt cannot be expected to succeed. Observe, 
to begin with, that any group of ‘entities one 
examines, however large it may be, will be 
characterized by coextensive predicates. If A is a 
class of such entities, then, no matter how large it 
may be, there are nonsynonymous predicates P 
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and Q such that for any x in A, P is true of x just 
in case Q is true of it. This fact may be proved by 
reference to Goodman-type predicates such as “‘is 
F while S” (where “S” is any true statement) but it 
should be obvious to anyone familiar with the large 
literature on linguistic relativity.’ 

The significance of this fact for the subject of 
ostension is easy to see. If the objects of any class 
of entities one examines are characterized by 
coextensive predicates, then there can be nothing 
in the narrow confines of the ostensive situation 
that will fix the meanings of these different 


predicates. To put the point in an old-fashioned 
way, the word one is interested in may designate 


any one of the potentially infinite variety of 
properties possessed by all of the objects one has 
examined, and there is nothing in the ostensive 
situation that can single out the particular property 
one has in mind. This is not merely to say that a 
so-called ostensive definition can always be mis- 
understood; it is to say that an ostensive gesture 
(or a group of such) cannot possibly pin down the 
distinctive meaning of a predicate and cannot, 
therefore, provide a definition in any reasonable 
sense of the word. A man may, it is true, form the 
right idea of a predicate’s meaning by observing 
such a gesture, but the idea he forms is not thereby 
shown to be correct: it has the status of a mere 
hypothesis. Countless other interpretations will 
accord equally well with the gesture (or gestures) 
observed, and to determine that the idea formed is 
actually correct, an additional procedure is 
required. 

If we want to shed light on a predicate’s distinc- 
tive meaning by reference to a class of entities to 
which it truly applies, the class will have to include 
possibilities as well as actualities. An explicit 
reference to possibilities will no doubt be unaccept- 
able to many philosophers, but essentially the same 
result can be attained if we attend to a class’ of 
descriptions we may easily construct. Supposing 
that all actual F’s are also G’s and vice-versa, we 
might proceed to construct unusual descriptions of 
F’s and G’s and then consider whether the F’s as 
so described would count as G’s and vice-versa. 

As a concrete example of this procedure, con- 
sider the predicates “rational animal” and “‘biped 
capable of laughing.” Since these predicates are 
(as we may assume) coextensive, we cannot point 
to something that is correctly described by one 
but not by the other. We can, however, conceive 


* If ‘O’ is a true statement, then the predicate “is F while S” is coextensive with “is F.” For further discussion and less arti- 


ficial examples, sce my Rationalism, Empiricism, 


and Pragmatism, op. cit., pp. 162-166. 
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of such a thing; we can con-cive, for example, of 
a very stupid, patently ronrational laughing 
gorilla. The statement “If x is a stupid (non- 
rational) laughing gorilla, tien x is a laughing 
biped but not a rational animal” would seem to be 
true by virtue of the predicates involved. Assuming 


that the antecedent of this statement is consistent, . 


it would then follow that the predicates “rational 
animal” and “biped capable of laughing” are not 
necessarily coextensive and net, therefore, synony- 
mous in a narrow conceptual_sense. 

This general strategy for zasting light on the 
distinctive meanings of coexcensive predicates is 
fully in line with a standard. practice of contem- 
porary analytic philosophers—that of clarifying 
concepts by devising thoughkt-experiments. The 
strategy also recalls Peirce’s famous claim that the 
meaning of an intellectual conception relates to 
““would-be’s” rather than to what merely is.” Put 
in today’s language, his idea isthat to know what a 
predicate means is not to know what it actually 
applies to; it is to know what it would apply to if 
that or that were the case. As far as learning is con- 
cerned, the idea would be that {o learn a predicate’s 
meaning is to learn to draw appropriate inferences 
from statements in which that predicate occurs.§ 

Some readers will no doubt Feel acutely nervous 
in seeing the subjunctive mooc used so freely, but 
I hope this nervousness can be suppressed for the 
time being. My aim at presen: is simply to intro- 
duce the basic Peircian theme that a predicate’s 
conceptual meaning has to do with the conclusions 
one is entitled to draw from sremisses involving 
that predicate. The required variations on this 
theme can be left until later. 

A point deserving of immedizte attention is that 
Peirce’s claim leads directly te an explication of 
conceptual synonymy by a via regativa. For anyone 
at all tempted by Peirce’s approach to meaning, 
the following claim should hav a strong intuitive 
plausibility: If nothing follows rom a statement S 
containing a predicate P that coes not also follow 
from a statement that differs fom S only in con- 
taining a predicate Q in place of P (and vice- 
versa), then the two statement: and a fortiori the 
predicates P and Q do not difer in conceptual 
meaning. If it makes no differerce in what we can 
infer to interchange the predicetes P and Q in a 
statement, then the two predicates can hardly differ 
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in conceptual content. As Peirce would say, a 
difference that makes no difference is really no 
difference at all. 

Though the claim just made is, at least'in my 
view, highly plausible, it is subject to numerous 
counter-instances. These counter-instances are of 
two - fundamental kinds. First, nonsynonymous 
statements may yet be self-contradictory so that, 
given standard logics, whatever follows from the 
one will follow from the other: everything follows 
from a contradiction. Secondly, some non- 
synonymous predicates are necessarily (or demon- 
strably) coextensive so that whatever follows from 
an open statement containing just the one predicate 
will also follow from a corresponding statement 
containing the other. This last example is related to 
the principle that if P entails Q when P and R are 
demonstrably equivalent, then R entails Q. 

Can these counter-examples be avoided so that 
the claim made earlier can be saved? I think 
“Yes.” To avoid the first group of counter-examples 
it is sufficient to generalize the claim along the 
following lines: If nothing follows from any exten- 
sional statement S containing a predicate P that 
does not also follow from a statement S* that 
differs from $ only containing Q in place of P (and 
vice-versa), then P and Q do not differ in con- 
ceptual meaning. This amounts to saying that F 
and G are cognitively synonymous when all pairs 
of extensional statements differing only with 
respect to these predicates have the same implica- 
tions. Since not all pairs of statements differing in 
this way are self-contradictory, this generalized 
claim avoids counter-instances of the first kind. 

The second kind of counter-example is more 
difficult to avoid. One way of approaching it is to 
employ a distinction between the mediate and the 
immediate consequences of a statement. This dis- 
tinction may be illustrated by the predicates 
“triangular” and “‘trilateral.’’ In a pure geometry 
these predicates are demonstrably coextensive so 
that, for any statement P, ‘‘a is triangular” implies 
P if and only if “a is trilateral” implies it. It seems 
obvious, nevertheless, that these predicates differ 
importantly in conceptual meaning. Is there any 
real basis for this idea P I think there is. The neces- 
sary coextensiveness of “triangular” and “‘tri- 
lateral” is not a matter of basic principle; it is a 
derivative truth that requires a demonstration. 


7See Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss (eds.), The Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, Vol. V (Cambridge, Mass., 


1934) sect. 5.464-58. 


2 This theme has been stressed by W ifrid Sellars; sce his “Is There a Synthetic A Priori?” in Sellars, Science, Perception, and 


Reality (New York, 1963), pp. 298-320 
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From “‘a is triangular” we can immediately infer 
“a has three angles,” but to infer this from “ʻa is 
trilateral’? we need some extra premisses (or we 
must employ a derivative rule). These extra 
premisses may be axioms, but they are extra 
premisses for all that. An axiom is not a redun- 
dancy. 

If a predicate’s conceptual meaning is to be 
explicated by the immediate consequences of exten- 
sional statements in which it occurs, the rules that 
warrant these consequences must possess two dis- 
tinct features. First, they must be primitive rules; 
they must not, that is, be mere consequences of 
other rules and axioms. This is needed if we are to 
distinguish the meaning of predicates like “tri- 
angular” and “trilateral.” If a consequence C is 
derivable from the conjunction of P and certain 
axioms, then an immediate inference from P to C 
is derivatively valid; we may employ the axioms 
to validate the inference from P to C. Secondly, the 
rules in question must be “‘material’’ as opposed 
to formal rules of inference.® The latter tell you 
what follows from statements in virtue of their 
logical form; they do not tell you what follows 
from statements in virtue of their nonformal con- 
tent or meaning. 

If it is objected that the notion of a material rule 
of inference is excessively obscure, an appropriate 
reply is that formal and material rules of inference 
have approximately the same status. In fact, the 
distinction between them (and thus between a 
statement’s form and content) is no sharper than 
the distinction between a logical and a nonlogical 
expression, which different philosophers draw in 
different ways. Carnap, for example, once classi- 
fied! “is a member of” as a logical expression, 
while Kneale™ regards it as distinctively mathe- 
matical. In my view neither writer can be said to 
be correct in this matter. A sharp distinction 
between the logical and the nonlogical can no 
doubt be drawn, but it is bound to be arbitrary in 
a significant degree. The same is true of a distinc- 
tion between formal and material rules of inference. 

Thus far I have been speaking of simple predi- 
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cates like “triangular” rather than compound ones 
like “red and rough.” To accommodate both kinds 
of predicates in a definition of synonymy, a recur- 
sive procedure is appropriate. ‘The following seems 
reasonable in view of my preceding remarks: 


Two predicates F and G are conceptually synonymous 

_ (do not differ in conceptual meaning) if and only if 

- either (a) F or G is a simple predicate and for any 
extensional statements S, $*, and G, if $ differs from 
S* only in containing F at one or more places where 
S* contains G, then C follows immediately from S by 
a primitive rule of material inference if and only if 
C follows from $* by such a rule, or (b) F and G are 
compound predicates and if F differs from G in con- 
taining a predicate Q at one or more places where 
G contains R, then R is conceptually synonymous with 
Q.38 


This definition sounds complicated, but it is merely 
a development of the idea introduced in connection 
with Peirce, namely,.that two predicates do not 
differ in conceptual meaning when the replace- 
ment of one for the other in a statement makes no 
difference for the inferences we may draw. I have 
obviously not explained all of the qualifications 
imported into my definition, but they raise no issues 
of philosophical interest; they are needed merely to 
avoid difficulties of formal detail. l 

It wil be observed that, according to my 
definition, few predicates are likely to be exactly 
synonymous in a cognitive sense. This is not an 
entirely unwelcome consequence, however. Even 
in an intuitive sense few familiar predicates seem 
exactly synonymous; those identified as synony- 
mous in dictionaries or in everyday speech generally 
possess subtle or even obvious differences of 
meaning. My explication deals with a very strict 
sense of conceptual synonymy and it is wholly 
compatible with the idea that predicates may be 
regarded as synonymous in looser (or different) 
senses of the word. 

Although my explication of conceptual synon- 
ymy is intended to be relevant to the notion of 
analyticity, my immediate aim in formulating it 
was not to support Frege’s approach but to throw 


t Sellars also emphasizes the importance of material rules of inference; see ibid, 
10 In a seminar given at U.C_L.A. in 1957 Carnap remarked that the so-called Aussonderung Axiom of set theory looked like a 


logical axiom to him. 


u See William and Martha Kneale, The Development of Logic (Oxford, 1961), pp. 74rf. 
13 For purposes of this definition, the rule of repetition (“From $ to infer S”) must be counted a limiting case of a rule of 


material inference. 


Observe that this definition applies only to predicates. Although singular terms may also be conceptually synonymous, a 


definition applicable to them is beyond the scope of this paper. 


It-should be understood that, in my view, logically equivalent statements such as “P & Q? and “Q & P” are not concep- 
tually synonymous; their lack of synonymy is what makes logical rules such as commutation nontrivial. 
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needed light on the conceptual meaning of a 
predicate. When I criticized ostension theories I 
argued that a predicate’s distinctive meaning can 
be at least partly explicated_ by appropriate rules 
of inference. My definition of synonymy shows that 
the full conceptual meaning of a predicate may 
be given by such rules. To sce this suppose that a 
predicate P has an element of conceptual meaning 
that is not exhibited by a rale of inference. It is 
then possible that a predicate Q might lack this 
special element of meaninz, be therefore not 


synonymous with P, and ye be such that every- 


extensional statement S$ cont2ining P has the same 
immediate consequences as a corresponding state- 
ment S*, where S* differs frora S only in containing 
Q where S contains P, But tkis possibility is ruled 
out by my definition of “‘syncnymy.” 

My view of conceptual meaning may seem 
perverse. If, as it implies, kncwing the meaning of 
one predicate requires knowing the meaning of 
other predicates, how could cne come to know the 
meaning of any predicate at all? The solution to 
this problem does not require us to postulate basic, 
unanalyzable concepts; it merely requires us to 
acknowledge that coming to have a concept is a 
gradual process of learning tie relation of verbal 
elements to one another and to reality. It is only 
when a pattern of verbal reationships is finally 
mastered that one has any coxcept at all. 

As far as the application cf concepts to reality 
is concerned, it is not necessary to accept the 
empiricist view that some >redicates must be 
associated with nonverbally cistinguished univer- 
sals or kinds. We can say, inst2ad, that a language 
is applied by virtue of the tendency of its speakers 
to respond with particular verbal expressions 
when their sense organs are simulated i in certain 
ways. 

The stimulus-response character of this kind of 
application will permit us to say that the concep- 
tual content of a predicate is wholly constituted by 
its relations to other predicate. Statements of the 
kind “The word ‘pig’ applizs to pigs” are, of 
course, true, but they are empty. 

How does this view of meanmg relate to Peirce’s 
claim that the meaning of an intellectual concep- 
tion concerns would-be’s? Hew does it relate to 


the claim that to know the meaning of a predicate 


is to know what would be the cae if such and such? 
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The answer to this seems easy. A rule of the form 
“From ‘P’ one may infer ‘Q? ” may be expressed 
in the material mode by saying “If it were the 
case that P, it would be the case that Q .”! Peirce, 
at least, seemed to accept this way of putting 
things; he called such material mode conditionals 

“guiding pea of acceptable forms of in- 
ference. 

- There is, of course, more than one way to skin a 
cat and also more than one way to specify the 
relation between rules of inference and Peircian 
conditionals. If for some reason one does not wish 
to speak of “expressing a rule in the material 
mode,” one can say that Peircian conditionals are 
simply true statements that are immediately 
derivable from a corresponding rule by conditional 
proof. 

I myself find it convenient to adopt the first 
approach, but I have no objection to some other 
strategy. To indicate my tolerance in this matter I 
shall sometimes speak of the Peircian conditional 
‘corresponding’ to a primitive rule of immediate 
inference. 

The nervousness I ignored some time ago has 
no doubt sprung up again at my casual use, a 
paragraph back, of a subjunctive conditional. I 
must therefore try to show that this nervousness is 
unnecessary in the present context. 

Although a great deal has been written about 
subjunctive conditionals, it is not generally appre- 
ciated that a wide variety of logical relations would 
naturally be expressed in the vernacular by sub- 
junctive statements. The point, however, is 
obvious once one considers it. Even the problematic 
cases of subjunctive conditionals fall into impor- 
tantly different types. Some such statements are 
supposed to formulate natural laws while others 
formulate conditional truths about individual 
things or persons. In general, about the only thing 
you can infer from the fact that a statement is 
formulated as a subjunctive conditional is that its 
truth-value is not a function of the falsity or truth 
of its antecedent or consequent. And in an age 
when intensional logics are flourishing it should 
be common knowledge that the variety of logically 
distinguishable conditionals is potentially endless. 

As I construe it, a Peircian would-be is fun- 
damentally different from the problematic kinds 


- of subjunctive conditional discussed by Goodman 


n A rule of inference may also be excressed at the same linguistic level as the corresponding Peircian conditional by a locution 
such as “From the premiss that P one may conclude that Q.” This means of formulating rules of inference is helpful in meeting 
rationalist objections based on the idea that metalinguistic rules of inference mention or concern the expressions of a particular 
language whereas the corresponding Peircian conditionals do not. 
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and others.* The familiar problems with those 
conditionals are due to the bearing of collateral 
information on their truth-value. But this is not 
true of a Peircian would-be. 

Consider this fragment ofa conditional: If Verdi 
were a Frenchman then — what? Would he not 
have written La Traviata, or would this opera have 
been written by a Frenchman? Our indecision 
hinges on the different items of background in-. 
formation at our disposal. If we consider that 
Verdi did write La Traviata, we are inclined to 
conclude that La Traviata would then have been 
written by a Frenchman. But since we know that 
the opera was written by an Italian, we are tempted 
to conclude that if Verdi were a Frenchman, he 
would not have written the opera. Our problem is 
thus due to the bearing of collateral information 
on the hypothesis we are considering. We have a 
problem because our background information 
prompts us to draw conflicting conclusions from 
the hypothesis.45 

Similar problems do not arise for the subjunctive 
conditionals expressing Peircian would-be’s. The 
reason for this is that the rules of inference expli- 
cating the meaning of a predicate are primitive 
rules of immediate inference: they tell us that a 
conclusion may be inferred from a premiss without 
the aid of collateral information. Corresponding to such 
rules we therefore have object-language condition- 
als formulating immediate consequences. Since the 
truth of such a conditional will not depend on the 
truth-value of its antecedent or consequent, we 
naturally formulate the conditional in English in 
the subjunctive mood. But this formulation does 
not imply that the statement is of the same prob- 
lematic kind as the one concerning Verdi or as 
those concerning causal connections that have 
been discussed so often in the literature. 

How might we formulate our Peircian con- 
ditionals if we wish to employ a more technical 
idiom? I think the familiar horseshoe will do, pro- 
vided we remember that the relevant conditionals 
are to be understood as unconditionally assertable 
or “‘conceptually necessary.” Such conditionals — 
for example, ‘‘(Wx) (x is trilateral > x has three 
sides)?” — will have the status of axioms or (to use 
Carnap’s terminology) meaning postulates; and if 
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this is kept firmly in mind, I can see no objection 
to formulating them as Carnap did.!8 If we use the 
subjunctive mood when expressing them in 
English, this is only to indicate that their accept- 
ability does not depend on the truth-value of their 
antecedent or consequent. 

I have now said enough to tackle the main task 
of my paper: What can we mean by an analytic 
statement? How might we explicate the concept of 
analyticity? Here I follow Carnap.!” An analyti- 
cally true statement is simply one whose truth is a 
consequence of the meaning rules of language in 
which it is expressed. This claim is not just an 
empty form of words given the preceding discus- 
sion, for I have argued that every significant 
predicate owes its conceptual meaning to material 
rules of inference, which may be expressed either 
as explicit rules telling us what we may infer or as 
conditional statements of the kind Carnap called 
“meaning postulates.” Carnap’s terminology for 
analytic truth is ‘“‘A-truth” and this notion can be 
explicitly defined for our purposes as follows: 


A statement $ is d-true in L if and only if S is 
logically implied by the meaning postulates of L 
or follows from the primitive rules of immediate 
inference associated with the expressions of L. 


Since logical truths follow vacuously from anything 
whatever, we can allow that every logical truth is 
an analytic truth but not vice-versa. 

Early in this paper I discussed Frege’s approach 
to analyticity. The explication just offered differs 
from his, but it does so chiefly in making room for 
analytic statements containing essentially expres- 
sions that are not explicitly definable. Thus if 
predicates F and G are conceptually synonymous 
by my definition, this fact can be used to establish 
the analyticity in his sense of appropriate state- 
ments containing F or G. Of course, my definition 
of conceptual synonymy is very strict, and it might 
be, for example, that “‘prince” and “royal son” 
will fail my test even though ‘“‘x is a prince if and 
only if x is a royal son” seems an obvious verbal 
truth. But this would not rule out a Frege-like 
reduction of “A prince is royal” to a logical truth. 
Instead of using the biconditional just mentioned 
as a definition, we could use it as a derivative 


M4 See Nelson Goodman, Fact, Fiction, and Forecast, and ed. (New York, 1965), pp. 3-8, and Roderick Chisholm, “The Contrary- 
to-~Fact Conditional,” in Herbert Feigl and Wilfrid Sellars (eds.), Readings in Philosophical Analysis (New York, 1949), pp. 482- 


497. . 
- 18 See Nicholas Rescher, “Belief-Contravening Suppositions,” Phi 


Review, vol. 7o (1961), pp. 176-196. 


` 18 See Rudolf Carnap, Meaning and Necessity, 2nd ed. (Chicago, see » Pp. 222-229. 


1 Ibid. 
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analytical truth — one that, ike. ‘x is trilateral if 
and only if x is triangular,” can be inferred from 
our meaning postulates. 

Assuming that the general strategy of my 
approach to analyticity is reasonably clear, I now 
want to add some remarks and qualifications that 
are prompted by the critical literature on the 
subject. Since my approach is on the surface 
similar to Carnap’s, I shall begin by commenting 
on a standard criticism of his position. 

It is often objected that Carnap’s epithet 
“meaning postulate” does not ~eally help to clarify 
the special status awarded te analytic truths.1® 
Merely to label certain statcments as meaning 
postulates is not to show us wry those statements 
are true, why they deserve to be accepted, or how 
their presumed acceptability differs from that of 
truths of other kinds. All this must obviously be 
shown if the use of Carnap’s label is to be worth 
the trouble of writing it down. 

Although this objection is sound as far as it goes, 
I have implicitly indicated the kind of response I 
would make to it. Far from merely labeling certain 
conditionals as meaning postulates, I have laid 
down the essentials ofa pragmatic theory of meaning 
and have introduced my postulztes in terms of that 
theory. To relate my treatment <o Peirce’s thinking 
I need only cite his famous remark: 

In order to ascertain the meanihhg of an intellectual 
conception, one should consider what practical con- 
sequences might conceivably result by necessity from 
the truth of that conception; and the sum of these 
consequences will constitute the entire meaning of 
that conception.?® 

For Peirce, a “consequence” is not an observable 
effect, as is commonly supposed it is a conclusion 
properly drawn from a premiss?’ I use Carnap’s 
word “meaning postulate” to mark those con- 
ditionals whose antecedent contains the predicate 
(or “intellectual conception”) tkat is partly expli- 
cated by the ‘“‘consequence” =ppearing in the 
consequent. For me as for Peirce, the sum of these 
consequents gives the entire conceptual meaning 


18 See Quine, loc. cit. 
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of the predicate in question. Thus, although I use 
Carnap’s terminology, I do not use it without 
explanation or justification. I doubt that Carnap 
would have objected to my use of his words. i 

A qualification I might make at this stage is that 
even though a certain meaning postulate is un- 
conditionally assertable for a person using a 
predicate with a particular sense, the postulate is 
not for that reason immune to possible revision or 
outright rejection. Peirce held (rightly, I think) 
that it is part of the task of science to change old 
meanings and to develop new ones, sometimes on 
the basis of purely factual considerations. Since I 
agree with Peirce on this, I cannot deny that a 
meaning postulate acceptable at one time may 
require correction at another time. But this merely 
implies that if we wish to call our meaning pos- 
tulates “necessary truths,’’ we cannot conceive of 
such truths as something it would be irrational ever 
to abandon. 

I might add in this connection that my approach 
to analyticity can accommodate some of the looser 
conceptual necessities discussed in connection with 
the notion of a criterion. A normic criterion in 
Scriven’s sense is necessarily evidence for the 
presence of an appropriate characteristic, even 
though it does not insure the presence of that 
characteristic. I can accommodate such criteria 
by allowing that Peircian conditionals may some- 
times have a probabilistic force. Thus, “For any 
x, if Fx, then probably Gx” might be the general 
form of some Peircian conditionals. Such con- 
ditionals are obviously relevant to the explication 
of so-called open concepts. 

A very serious objection to my approach should 
not be neglected, however; it is that it is highly 
questionable whether anything like meaning 
postulates is valid for an entire language. Is it 
really plausible to say that we could in principle 
draw up a list of meaning postulates valid for the 
whole of English ? If Chomsky and others are right, 
something like this might possibly be done. They 
argue that the ability of a native speaker to under- 


29 This remark is quoted by Amelie Rorty in Pragmatic Philosophy (Garden City, New York, 1966), p. 5. I cannot locate the 
original source in Peirce. ” . 

30 See John Boler, Charles Peirce and Scolastic Realism (Seattle, 1963), pp. 98f. My interpretation of Peirce is unusual but, I 
believe, true to his mature views. Wher Peirce speaks of consequences as “practical,” he does so to relate them to rational 
conduct, For him, a belief is a rule of acaon, but the relevant action is conceptual; it is the action of rational inference. The 
practical consequences that, he says, result by necessity from the truth of a conception are therefore the conclusions that would 
result in a rational mind from the suppoStion that the given conception is true. These conclusions would result by necessity in 
a rational mind in the sense that (or becuse) they are implied by the truth of that supposition. 

21 See Michael Scriven, “The Logic of Criteria,” Journal of Philosophy, vol. 56 (1959), pp. 857-868. My approach to criteria 
is expounded in my book Knowledge, Misa, and Nature (New York, 1967), pp. 114f. 
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stand countless English sentences not hitherto 
encountered shows that they must be operating 
with definite rules. If such rules exist, at least 
some meaning postulates of the kind I have 
described may then be valid for native speakers. 
On the other hand, as Quine has observed, the 
existing experimental evidence does not indicate 
an “‘impressive uniformity” among native speakers 
in putting favored candidates of analytic truths 
into a special category.® 

Fortunately, it is not necessary for me to take a 
stand on this issue. As far as I am concerned here, 
it may well be true that there are no meaning 
postulates valid for every speaker of English. 
When we speak of the meaning, or meanings, of an 
English word, we are operating at a very high 
level of abstraction; we are ignoring differences in 
dialects or even idiolects and concentrating on 
common ground. If this common ground were not 
substantial, individual speakers probably could not 
communicate, at least effectively. Yet this does not 
imply (even though it might be true) that there 
must be full and uniform agreement on significant 
aspects of meaning, on aspects that could be 
expressed by meaning postulates. It is entirely 
possible that the relevant common ground is due 
merely to a strong family resemblance (in Witt- 
genstein’s sense) between the meanings different 
speakers attach to a given word. Such family 
resemblances could account for the social aspects 
of language learning, but they might be inadequate 
to justify the validity of certain meaning postulates 
for every speaker of a given language. 

If, however, I am willing to express this kind of 
uncertainty about the validity of certain meaning 
postulates for a language like English, why do I 
insist on the importance of an analytic-synthetic 
distinction that requires such postulates? My 
answer may be expressed as a slogan: Deter- 
minateness of sense requires an analytic-synthetic 
distinction for a large class of statements. Ifa man 
uses a predicate with a clear, determinate sense, 
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then he is using it according to clear, determinate 
rules, which may be formulated as meaning 
postulates. Roughly speaking, to know exactly 
what you mean by an atomic predicate P is to 
know exactly what Peircian consequences you are 
prepared to allow from the open sentence Px. 
You may indeed use a predicate with several clear 
alternative meanings, but then you must allow 
several different consequences to be drawn from 
different uses of the function Px. The predicate’s 
definite ambiguity is in fact determined by the 
different implications relevant to different uses of 
it. 

In everyday life, of course, we rarely use lan- 
guage in this determinate way, and we are there- 
fore rarely prepared to specify a list of rules that 
fully elucidate the meaning of a given predicate. 
Normally, our purposes are only vaguely conceived 
— a few highlights stand out in our minds — and 
the precision of our language corresponds to the 
precision of our purposes. We are not merely 
careless in using language that has, for us, a clear, 
determinate sense; our meanings are as ill-defined 
as our purposes are vague. In practice we are only 
as clear and precise as we have to be. Grunts and 
gestures are often as satisfactory as words. 

Since our everyday speech is at least to some 
extent a Heraclitean flux, a sharp analytic- 
synthetic distinction is perhaps impossible to draw 
for an entire living language or even for an entire 
idiolect. But this does not prove that the idea of a 
sharp analytic-synthetic distinction is unimportant 
for philosophy. On the contrary, the idea is of 
immense philosophical importance; it is as impor- 
tant as the idea of determinate sense or meaning. 
The distinction may be only an ideal, but then 
reflection on ideals seems to be a distinctive task of 
philosophy. Moral excellence, beauty, and, if 
Peirce was right, even truth itself are ideals. If an 
analytic-synthetic distinction must be accorded a 
similar status, its “overwhelming unimportance”’ is 
not thereby assured.*5 
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3t See Noam Chomsky, “Current Issues in Linguistic Theory,” in Jerry A. Fodor and Jerrold J. Katz (eds.), The Structure of 
Language(Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1964), pp. 50-118. On page 17 of this essay Chomsky remarks: “It is not entirely obvious 
whether or where one can draw a natural bound between grammar and ‘logical grammar’ in the sense of Wittgenstein and the 


Oxford philosophers.” 


™ See W. V. O. Quine, “On a Suggestion of Katz,” Journal of Philosophy, vol. 64 (1967), pp. 52-54. 


4 This claim requires qualification since some atomic predicates may have immedia 


te consequences only when conjoined 


with other predicates. Thus, the sole meaning postulate associated with the predicate P could conceivably be of the form 
(Px X Qx). D Rx, The definition of conceptual synonymy given in this paper is designed to accommodate such predicates. 

33 This paper was read at a number of universities, and I have profited greatly from the critical comments I have received. 
My colleagues at the University of Massachusetts (particularly Gary Matthews) have also given me very helpful criticism. 
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IV. DEPICTION, VISION, AND CONVENTION 
PATRICK MAYNARD 


I. Picrurss as ‘““GRAEaic SyMBoxs” 


GOME recent uses of symbol and language 
metaphors for the pictorzl arts (witness titles 
like “The Visual Dialogue, 1 “The Grammar of 
Drawing,’’* and remarks suck as “The relationship 
between the painting and -hat it represents is 
symbolic,” under other titles.) have had the good 
intention of restoring appreciation for representa- 
tion itself — largely througl efforts to rescue the 
concepts of representation from the competing 
model of ‘‘the imitation ot appearances.” This 
paper attempts to identify, Cnsolidate, and assess 
some main lines of argument for this approach, 
but only from the restricted standpoint of their 
bearing upon the old and Ontinuing business of 
capturing the appearances o- the natural world. 
Language metaphors are Df course not new to 
language about the arts. But where in the heyday 
of artist-expression theories those metaphors had 
a flavor of aesthetic “pragmatics,” their appeal 
today suits a taste for art’s syntax and semantics. 
For a parallel in theory to the recent post-painterly 
cooling on the topics of art asthe artist’s action and 
self-realization we may compare the relative places 
accorded representation ard expression in the 
earlier “linguistic” doctrines >f Croce and Colling- 
wood with those in the theories of Gombrich and 
Goodman. “Expression,” aftar all, was only. one of 
several terms figuring in disputes about the 
“modern art” movement at the beginning of the 
century, but it became the dcus for much of the 
subsequent theorizing: a peculiar situation, since 
a crisis of representation Jay-near the heart of the 
revolution. Possibly the asstmption was that we 
already understood depiction (which, as everyone 
knew, artists had been doinz all along), and that 
our efforts should be spent =xplaining expression 
(which, supposedly, was what artists had really 


1 Nathan Knobler, Ths Visual Dwalogue (New York, 1967). 


been doing all along), and nonfigurative design 
(which some were beginning to do for the first 
time). 

Many of course knew differently, and sensed 


misconceptions about the nature of representation 


on all sides of the controversy. Thus Meyer 
Schapiro had observed in 1937 how “in regarding 
representation as a facsimile of nature, the abstract 
artist has taken over the error of vulgar nineteenth 
century criticism. . . . If the older taste said, how 
exactly like the object, how beautiful!—the modern 
abstractionist says, how exactly like the object, how 
ugly!’ Latterly, the correction has been made by 
use of a symbol or language theory of representa- 
tion. Writing about the modernist controversy some 
years after Schapiro, Leo Steinberg makes this case 
against the imitation view: 


The encroaching archaism of old photographs is only 
the latest instance of an endless succession in which 
every new mode of nature-representation eventually 
resigns its claim to co-identity with natural appear- 
ance. And if appearances are thus unstable in the 
human eye, their representation in art is not a matter 
of mechanical reproduction but of progressive revela- 
tion. . . . “Technical capacity in the imitation of 
nature” simply does not exist. What does exist is the 
skill of reproducing handy graphic symbols for 
natural appearances, of rendering familiar facts by 
set professional conventions.® 


Where imitation becomes a boring technical feat 
it is not as imitation of nature but rather as 
imitation of other pictures. 

I count three points in this on the topics of 
imitation, vision, and convention which have since 
received extensive elaboration. First, there is the 
principle that a picture could not give an imitation 
of the appearance of something since there is no 
such favored appearance. And in the “symbol” 
terminology there is a second, implicit, point that 


* Colin Hayes, The Grammar of rawing for Artists and Designers (New York, 1969). 

3 Frederick Gore, Painting: Some-Basic Principles (London and New York, 1965), p. 36. - 

4 “Nature of Abstract Art,” Maacist Quarterly, vol. 1 (1937), p. 86. 

s The Eye is a Part of the Miri,” Partisan Review, vol. 20 (1953); reprinted in S. Langer (ed.), Reflections on Art (Galaxy 


Book edition, New York, 1961): se p. 247. 
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a picture does not yield even an imitation of an 
appearance of its subject,® since it is rather what 
various writers have termed “‘a symbolic cipher” 
for it, its “translation,” or “structural equivalent 
in a given medium.” (Some have urged further 
that a picture stands as such a symbol only for 
those who are acquainted with its style and medium 
“language.”) Finally, in the remark that new 
kinds of “graphic symbols” reveal new appearances 
to us, there is the view that a cause of the instability 
of natural appearances is the instability of the 
representational conventions themselves. 

Let us begin with the first of these observations. 
Everyone already knew that a given thing will 
have different appearances at different times, from 
different points of view, to different observers. 
What the principle asserts beyond this is that ideas 
about what we might call a representative or 
typical appearance of a thing may vary widely. 
Given a group of photographs of a house or a 
friend we are usually able to sort among them for 
good likeness. Yet if any of those images presents 
what can be called an imitation of an appearance, 
they all do, and since it is therefore the appearances 
themselves which are being graded for correctness, 
something besides close imitation of an appearance 
must be involved in the criteria. The missing 
standard in this story often turns out to be a back- 
ground of beliefs, expectations, classifications, and 
attitudes about the items portrayed. That back- 
ground will also include one’s familiarity with 
other representations; art’s “imitation” of nature 
rests on our construal of nature, and at least part 
of that is conditioned by art’s own legacy of images, 

I think that this simple observation has impor- 
tant consequences for our understanding of 
representation, but neither a differentiation of 
representation from imitation nor a symbol theory 
of depiction is among them. For all that has so far 
been said about representation applies equally well 
to imitation. Given an object and an order to 
replicate it closely we shall be as much limited by 
our beliefs and construals concerning it as by our 
skills and the availability of materials. For granting 
the impossibility of emulating in our copy all of 
the properties of the original, our actual ideas of a 
fair or close imitation are as much riddled with 
cognitive and pragmatic factors as that of a good 
representational likeness was said to be. Emulation 
of archetype in scale, weight, and strength would 
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likely count toward close imitation of a fabric or an 
article of furniture; emulation with regard to such 
properties as color, texture, odor, age, etc., will be 
essential, important, or irrelevant to a close copy, 
depending upon the kind of thing copied and the 
use to which the replica is to be put. Thus the 
familiar observation that the artist intelligently 
selects among aspects and characteristics of his 
subject-matter, rather than “‘slavishly imitating” 
it, fails to distinguish either art from nonart or 
representation from imitation or copying. And 
although such artifacts may be products of, and 
evidence for, symbol-using activities of their 
makers, nothing so far indicates that the artifacts 
have themselves a symbol-like function. 
II. “IMITATING APPEARANCES” : SUPER-PICTURES 

In praise of Masaccio, Vasari wrote: “He recog- 
nized that painting is naught else but the imitation 
of things as they are.” 7 The second anti-imitationist 
principle denied that faithful pictures could be said 
to yield even imitations of things as they appear 
under prescribed conditions. In a sympathetic 
effort to understand the idea of a pictorial imita-. 
tion of something in even an appearance, I shall 
introduce the idea of “super-depiction.” 

A super-picture of something would be, roughly 
speaking, a picture of it which, when viewed under 
some set of objective and subjective conditions, is 
indistinguishable to all from the thing itself, as 
viewed under some (possibly different) set of con- 
ditions. There would be many difficulties con- 
fronting efforts to refine this notion sufficiently for 
use, even in a relativized version: “P is for S a 
super-picture of X .. .”’ For instance, a super- 
picture of X must be super as an X-representation, 
so qualifications would have to be framed to ex- 
clude as super-depictional cases like that of a 
picture of a table which looks just like a table when 
placed face-side down on four table legs, or a 
portrait of a man which, when viewed in the dark, 
is indistinguishable from that man (as viewed in 
the dark). And of course qualifications on the “‘con- 
ditions of observation” would have to exclude 
subjective conditions (hypnosis, drugged states) on 
which any picture would be indistinguishable from 
its subject and all depictions would be super. I 
believe that the super-picture has served as an 
ideal for some theories of perspective and of 


€ These two points are distinguished by Nelson Goodman in his review of Ernst Gombrich’s Art and Illusion, in The Journal 


of Philasophy, vol. 62 (1960), p. 59. 


1 On Wolfflin’s translation. of the passage in Vasari’s Vite in Classic Art, tr. by P. and L. Murray (London, 1952), p. 4. 
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picture-perception.? My queétion is whether this 
ideal—even if it were shownecoherent by a precise 
specification — could explam our usual sense of 
terms like “realistic,” ‘“‘naruralistic,” ‘‘convinc- 
ing,” etc., and whether its use might show that 
these notions are somehow zelated to the idea of 
imitating an appearance. 

Pictures that we. see every_day in books, 
magazines, television screen: etc., are not super- 
pictures of what they represeat. Pictures represent- 
ing sunlit scenes are printed=n low tones of black 
and white; objects are indicted in lines on what 
are obviously flat, limited, surfaces; closeups of 
human features fill a theate- screen two hundred 
feet away. Yet we familiarly judge such represen- 
tations to be more or less fLithful or convincing, 
to be more or less lifelike, realistic, naturalistic. 
What could these judgments have to do with the 
imitation of an appearance? The answer might 
seem to be expressed in the following procedure: 
For each motif we imagine a super-picture, and 
then rank nonsuper-pictures of various styles, 
sorts, and conventions as thry more or less closely 
approach this ideal of imitat-on. The super-picture 
perfectly reproduces an app-arance, and ordinary 
pictures tend toward realisnz or lifelikeness as they 
approach super-depiction. 

Now for different sets of cc nditions for observing 
the chosen subject there wil be different sorts of 
super-pictures of it, and (as previously remarked) 
we would not in fact coum all such pictures as 
equally faithful or lifelike denictions of the subject, 
since we would not count al such appearances as 
equal regarding it. We m-zht then attempt to 
specify a single ideal by altering the description of 
the subject so as to incorperate part of the con- 
ditions of observation, and thereby to avoid the 
issue of a multiplicity of ap»earances: “Fuji — as 
seen through a window oz this hut on a clear 
morning,” “Henry — as Le appears through a 
35mm lense,” etc. 

The idea would again be that of ranking non- 
super-pictures for faithfulness by deciding which 
yield relatively closer imitat-ons of an appearance, 
where “‘is a closer imitatior~’ is defined as ‘more 
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closely resembles the appropriate super-pictorial 
imitation.” But of course for every chosen view 
there will be innumerable possible pictures. of 
different sorts. which resemble its selected super- 
picture in innumerably different ways. And the 
respects of resemblance which we select as most 
important will determine for us which kinds of 
pictures more closely match the ideal. Thus even 
within the restricted frame of ‘‘an appearance” of 
a thing there is unclarity about the notion of that 
appearance which is to be approximated pic- 
torially. 

Besides, the resemblance clause of the criterion 
was not supposed to apply to points of resemblance 
between nonsuper-picture and super-picture which 
the latter also bears to its indistinguishable natural 
archetype. Otherwise, interposition of the super- 
pictorial ideal would be unnecessary: we might as 
well speak forthrightly of points and degrees of 
resemblance between nonsuper-picture and sub- 
ject-matter. Resemblance to the ideal picture, 
then, was rather to be in terms of those pictorial 
characteristics and devices which produced the 
super-depictive effect: emulation in size, perspec- 
tive system, pigment distribution, for example. Yet 
such emulation of a super-picture would give no 
guarantee of faithfulness for what is depicted. In 
fact — as the checkered history of debates about 
perspective teaches us — it will often be necessary 
to depart from emulation of a super-picture in 
certain pictorial features to bring off just some 
effect in our ordinary picture which we admired 
in the super-picture. (Thus while linear perspec- 
tive may win on optical grounds for a certain sort 
of super-picture, we may wish, in our easel-sized 
nonsuper-picture, to bend parallel lines with a 
“synthetic perspective” to recapture the panoramic 
effect of the large super-picture otherwise lost in 
the smaller format.) ? 

To sum up: In admitting the possibility of super- 
depiction I allow faithful representation by imita- 
tion of appearances. What the foregoing denies is 
that the notion of imitation as indistinguishability 
provides even the beginning of a general explication 
of what is involved in the capturing of appearances 


§ Cp. James Gibson’s notion of ‘fidelity’: “A faithful picture is a delimited surface processed in such a way that it reflects 


(or transmits) a 
point,” with “indistinguishab 
vol. 2 [1954], p. 14). 


a sheaf of light-ray- to a given point which is the same as would be the sheaf of rays from the original to that 
ility® as the limiting case (“A Theory of Pictorial Perception,” Audio-Visual Communications Review, 


® For discussion see G. ten Doesschate, Perspective C eon r 1964); ; D. Giosefh, “Optical Concepts,” Enepelopedia of World 


Art (New York, London, Toronto, 1967), vol. 10, col. 766-769; J. 


White, The Birth and Rebirth of Pictorial Space, gnd ed, (London, 


1967). Maurice Pirenne’s recent Cotics, Painting, and Photography (London, 1970) — esp. pp. ogni, 148f, 165-183 — supersedes 
“subsi 


his earlier writings on the subject>f perspective. Pirenne’s discussion there of 


of special importance to this issue 


diary awareness” of the picture surface is 
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in pictures. Now a mimetic theorist may at this 
point object to the use of the limiting perfect case 
of. imitation: After all, to know what imitation 
leather is we need no notion of a perfect imitation 
leather. He may therefore still wish to explain 
statements of the form 

P is a perceptually faithful depiction of (an) X 
by something of the form 

P depicts (an) X as possessing, and closely 

imitates (an) X in, perceptually significant 

aspects of its appearance, 


which yields to our arguments about faithfulness 
while still getting imitation into the formula. 

I believe that it is at this point that many writers 
deploy a principle like the second in Steinberg’s 
account to remind us that aspects of appearance 
must be “translated” into pictorial terms and not 
copied. Unfortunately, their message is often 
obscured by carelessness about cases. Hermann von 
Helmholtz, for example, once remarked how 
because of physical limitations in his medium ‘‘the 
artist cannot transcribe Nature; he must translate 
her’’;1° but many of Helmholtz’s own examples of 
“translation” amount only to adjustments in the 
physical stimulus designed to reproduce the ‘‘sub- 
jective impressions’! we would be getting from 
nature: We color our picture-mountains blue 
since we cannot rely on the scattering of light to 
produce this effect as in nature, etc. Such “‘transla- 
tion” is not an alternative to imitation. I believe 
that those who speak of representational “signs,” 
“symbols,” “structural equivalents in a medium,” 
etc., usually have the rather different point in 
view, that a representational style or convention 
can itself act as a sort of medium or perceptual 
context upon which pictorial appearances are 
causally dependent. 

We all know how physical context may affect 
the appearance of a color or a shape: How could 
style or system have a like influence? It would not 
suffice to say that style factors may be causally 
effective in conveying effects. A red figure on a 
green ground may look different from a red figure 
on a purple ground, and use of green with red may 
be a defining characteristic of your style. But 
although it could then be said that stylistic features 
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determine the appearance of red in your pictures, 
knowledge of your style is not itself a perceptual 
context, since acquaintance with it is unnecessary 
for getting the optical effect in question: 

To determine when style and knowledge of style 
acts as perceptual context we might observe the 
effect which misclassification as to style or medium 
has upon the appearance of a representation—and, 
thereby—upon its fidelity. Fred may closely re- 
semble Harry by being like him in perceptually 
significant ways, and Fred’s snapshot of Harry 
may also be said closely to resemble Harry, but the 
kinds of resemblance are different, for Fred 
resembles Harry as a man resembles a man, and 
Fred’s picture of Harry resembles Harry as a (sort 
of) photograph resembles a man. The photograph 
might not be thought to resemble Harry even 
slightly if it were mounted on a man’s neck, so as 
to be seen as a part of his body. We might expect 
then that the size, flatness, gloss, and color would 
so interfere with the overall resemblance that a poor 
photograph would come out no worse as a like- 
ness. Such is an extreme case of the effects of mis- 
classification upon pictorial appearance and re- 
semblance; less bizarre cases have been described 
elsewhere in enlightening ways.!4 

A revision of imitationist accounts of good pic- 
torial likeness in view of the preceding considera- 
tions may run to something like the following: 


P depicts (an) X as possessing, and either 
imitates X in or yields “symbols” or medium 
equivalents for, perceptually eee aspects 


of its appearance. 


Possibly this i is no less than what “the imitation of 
appearances” meant all along. Further assessment 
of the imitation model or metaphor would require 
then more careful analysis of the concept of imita- 
tion than its critics have so far afforded it. But I 
proceed now to a different question. 


TIT. REALISM AS VIvVIDNESS 


What is the legacy of considerations like those 
preceding for our everyday notions of realistic, 
lifelike, naturalistic, or convincing depiction? 
Proponents of “language” theories of depiction 


10 “On the Relation of Optics to Painting,” tr. by E. Atkinson, in Popular Scientific Lectures, M. Kline (ed.), (Dover publications 


edition, 1962), p. 285. 
12 Thid., p. 278. 


aK, Walton, “Categories of Art,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 79 (1970); R. Arnheim, Art and Visual Perception (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1954}, pp. 161-165; E. Gombrich, “Expression and Communication,” in Meditations on a Hobby Horse (London, 
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have not agreed as to the ansver. Having himself 
authored “a forceful and influential version of that 
theory, Ernst Gombrich had cccasion to complain 
in the second edition of Art and Illusion about a 
“group of readers [who] have sought support from 
this book for the . . . view, according to which the 
demand for fidelity to nature must always be 
meaningless, since everybod sees nature dif- 
ferently.”13 Now by his efforte as a historian (e.g. 
in The Story of Art and Norm and Form)" Gom- 
brich, like others, has made a_large stake in what 
he calis the “objectivity” of rtions of realism or 


fidelity of representation. Thu: we find him in Art. 


and Illuston attempting to explain the history of the 
conquest of appearances from style to style in 
Western art, and grappling xansuccessfully with 
formulae designed to protect hese ideas from his 
own best insights about the conventionality of 
vision and depiction. 

Many would believe with Gembrich that there is 
more lifelikeness in a Vandyke portrait of Charles 
I than in an image of Will&m in the Bayeux 
Tapestry, more truth to appezrances in a photo- 
graphic advertisement for a niece of electronic 
equipment than in a diagrem for one, more 
naturalism in the Pergamon alar relief than in an 
early archaic kouros statue, mcre realism in a film 
sequence of a running horse than in a four-year- 
old’s drawing of one, etc. Could such judgments 
tell of more than their author» style prejudices? 


By a strategy which would further exploit rather ° 


than diminish the language me-aphor for methods 
of representation, I shall argue that they can. 

The relativist. answer has h-d forceful expres- 
sion. According to Paul Feyerabend, “realism of 
representation.is an impossibl=: doctrine” which 
“assumes that there is only one correct way of 
translating occurrences in the . . . world into 
. Situations portrayed in an a-together different 
medium.’16 In his recent Langzages of Ari Nelson 
Goodman holds that “realism. is relative,” that 
“ naturalism’ is a matter œ habit’?!? which 
reduces to the relative ease ir interpretation of 
representational symbols, haviag earlier argued 
that 


13 Art and Ilusion, and (rev.) ed. (Nex York, 1961), p. xii. 
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Each way of painting represents a different way of 
secing ; each makes its own selection, its own emphasis. 

. What we regard as the most realistic pictures 
are merely pictures of the sort that most of us, un- 
fortunately, are brought up on.18 


Before sketching a case for an objective concept 
of pictorial realism or naturalism which I believe 
is adequate to the needs of an art historian such 
as Gombrich, I wish to make some preliminary 
remarks about cross-cultural arguments concerning 
ways of seeing. First, beginning with a familiar 
culture (our own), we shall find that neither ease 
at interpretation, absence of a sense of distortion, 
nor effect upon our nonpictorial seeing suffices for 
realism. We “read” cartoon drawings (like Miss 
Peach and Peanuts) with at least the ease — and 
through as much habituation — as we do drawings 
by Ingres or Signorelli, and without a sense of 
grotesqueness in distortion. Perhaps then realism 
is a (relative) property of what is in some sense a 
standard method of representation or reportage 
and a preferred way of perceiving, rather than 
simply an accustomed one.1? But today’s newspaper 
contains several sorts of representations, each 
familiar and standard to its own function. And 
although we may decline to select the one “best” 
of these, we might allow that they are not all equal 
in realism. What is wanted then is further explana- 
tion of what we mean here by “realism,” “natural- 
ism,” etc. For the historian like Gombrich who 
would describe and explain characteristics, 
changes, and contrasts in styles by these terms, we 
need an account of them, free from appeals to 
suspect notions such as ‘literal likeness” or 
“imitation of appearance,’ but showing them fit 
for objective use. 

Secondly, it seems an exaggeration to suppose 
that where the style is unfamiliar learning to “read” 
a picture will always effect one’s seeing of nature. 
Sometimes a representational method resolutely 
avoids resemblance and: interest in appearances. 
And even when there is such interest, learning to 
look at small or flat pictures, upside-down pictures, 
wide-angle photographs with marginal distortions, 
or at shiny daguerrotypes, need involve no change 


14 (London, 1950), esp. the treatmen of Greek art, Renaissance art, and Cézanne. 


u (London, 1966), esp. the title essa~, with its notes. 


18 “Problems of Empiricism,” in Bepend the Edge of Certainty, ed. by R. Colodny (2nglewood C Cliffs, 1965), p. 221. 

1" (Indianapolis and New Yark, 196E1, pp. 96f, 231. The present essay, restricted as it is to the topic of perceptual fidelity 
in representation, avoids the wider issus involved in Goodman’s general and impressive case for pictures as symbols. 
18 “The Way the World Is,” The Re@ew of Metaphysics, vol. 14 (1960), p. 52. 


19 See Languages of Art, p. 375. 
Cc 
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in one’s nonpictorial seeing. It may involve, as 
earlier argued, an effort at seeing the new kind of 
image as an image of that type, rather than of 
some more familiar type, before accommodation 
breeds invisibility of certain stylistically invariant 
features which are counted irrelevant to resem- 
blance. But whether increased fluency with the 
unfamiliar sort of image issues in some change in 
our way of perceiving will depend upon the par- 
ticular case. Examples of misconstruing or stum- 
bling about with an unfamiliar style may therefore 
not always be what the relativist supposes, and 
the mere fact that another culture would have 
rejected as distorted the pictures we choose as most 
faithful does not by itself show that its accustomed 
way of picturing reflects a distinct way of seeing. 
The analogy of accustoming one’s ear to an un- 
familiar accent, or of learning to read upside-down 


pages, may sometimes serve better than the model. 


of learning a new language. 

- These remarks read the “seeing” in “ways of 
seeing” in a very literal way, and it may be urged 
that the realistic picture is not necessarily (but 
. only for some cultures) the one which captures 
appearances: Rather, it is the one in which the 
subject seems most real. And for diverse theoretical 
reasons — if you are a Byzantine, a Moslem, or a 


Neoplasticist — appearances may be a poor key to- 


your reality. I take this observation as limiting or 
describing, rather than as discrediting, the present 
task. Waiving the topic of other equally defensible 
uses of terms such as “realistic,” “naturalistic,” 
. etc., the question is simply how well we can fare 
when we ask, with Gombrich, for the meaning of 
such expressions, interpreted in the sense of the 
rendering of perceptual likeness or of the capturing 
of appearances. l 

Gombrich’s own reply is ambiguous between 
pictorial illusionism and fullness of information 
content, but neither alternative is acceptable.*° 
The fact that a drawing by Eakins is more realistic 
than is a Greek geometric-figure vase does not 
mean that anyone is at all likely to be fooled by the 
Eakins. And from the fact that a picture represents 
a house as possessing many perceptual properties 
it by no means follows that the image looks much 
like a house. Yet I do not think that the notion of 
realism or naturalism in depiction reduces simply 
to that of good overall or physiognomic resem- 
blance. The recent caution about the “real” in 
“realism” suggests to me that lack of distortion 
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and good or significant likeness are no more 
sufficient for realism than is habituation. The fact 
that my picture is a poor likeness of Henry does 
not mean that it is an unrealistic picture, for we 
might still wish to call it a realistic picture of a 
man, or a naturalistic and convincing rendering of 
movement, space, or texture. And while we might 
not wish to characterize a surrealist landscape such 
as Dali’s “Agnostic Symbol” simply by the label 
“realistic,” surrealist images often derive their force 
from their realism, from the fact that their very 
distortions are made perceptually undeniable in 
their vividness, - 

Our criteria for realism, then, seem to favor 
sensorily vivid representation of a particular sort 
of characteristic, for any subject-matter. There is a 
difference between representing something as 
possessing a property and managing to convey, 
represent, or express those properties (such as 
brightness, hue, weight) or effects (movement, 
sparkle of light, etc.) themselves. In the latter case 
we speak of capturing, conveying, or rendering a 
quality or effect, or of giving a vivid sense-of it. A 
like distinction obtains between resources of verbal 
descriptions — between vivid description and mere 
description-as. One question we can ask of a verbal 
description concerns the accuracy and inaccuracy 
of its attributions; another — parallel to the one 
about pictures — concerns the vividness of the 
description, whether it merely attributes charac- 
teristics or gives a vivid sense of them, so as to make 
the described situations seem real. Neither question 
concerns merely the ease with which we can read 
the description. 

I shall call a pictorial device a realism device if it 
yields a vivid sensory equivalent, or gives a vivid 
sense of, a physical property or effect. Here I take 
into account both the manner and the object of 
representation or expression. Any such device gives 
us the sense of seeing, touching, feeling, hearing, 
etc., the objects, characteristics, or events rep- 
resented, While whatever is conveyed in this way 
is thereby represented and conceived in a sensual 
manner, the thing conveyed need not itself be 
physical or perceivable: Consider, for example, the 
things expressed or represented with sensory impact 
by Gothic stained-glass or by a Rothko canvas. 
There is more involved in being a person than in 
being a physical existent, and characteristics which 
a person has as a person and not simply as a 
physical existent can be represented vividly. But 


30 See Art and Illusion, pp. xiif, 99, 276, 299, and Goodman’s criticisms in his review of Gombrich, p. 599. 
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for realism in representation. we usually emphasize 
the expression of those cleracteristics which a 
person has as a physical existent: weight, texture, 
volume, movement, etc. The Western tradition in 
realism has favored rendering of these “tactile” 
characteristics as counting ward a sense of the 
material presence of the subject portrayed, but it 
would be possible to emphasize vivid conveying of 
auditory or chemical-sense characteristics as well. 

There are many familiar realism devices as here 
defined. Motion pictures create a powerful sensa- 
tion of motion by stroboscozic and other devices 
used on a succession of images; stereoscopes pro- 
duce a sense of space threugh the use of two 
slightly differing images viewed by separate eyes 
at once, etc. Less powerfully. but not less interest- 
ingly, devices such as perspective distortion and 
diminution, overlap, shadcw modelling, aerial 
perspective, etc., are used to create a sense of 
spatial depth. It is here rather than in its uniquely 
corresponding to “the way we actually see the 
world around us” or“even mm its being “the best 
possible approximation” tc appearances — as 
some have claimed™! — that a perspective system. 
such as the classic “linear” -method wins realism 
for a picture. With those who argue for the 
absolute advantage in realism of that perspective 
system over a frontal isometric system, or a non=. 
perspectival system, we can say that perspective 
distortion and diminution are, with respect to 
realism, more than “conventional” devices. It 
would. not then be necessary -0 introduce questions 
of the appearance of the noapictorial world or of 
the indistinguishability of picture and motif to 
make this claim for artificial perspective. Never- 
theless, it is-to be expected that in their efforts at 
realistic effects, picture-mazers will investigate 
nature to discover the cues fcr perception of space, 
weight, motion, etc., that they can exploit in their 
own. creations. In this way artists discovered facts 
about optics and the psychology of perception 
which hold for nonpictorial perceiving. 

A picture may then be described as a ralis 
or naturalistic picture of 3omething in those 
respects or to that degree mn which the picture 
possesses realism devices vhich convey strong 
sensations of those physical properties which it 
depicts the subject as possessing, And a pictorial 
style or convention is realist-c to the extent that, 
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or in those ways in which, it is charactomzod by 
such devices, 

By supplementing this account with other 
criteria for realism,** we should be able to re- 
construct the family of concepts of realism, 
naturalism, or convincingness which are familiarly 
used in discussions of the interest or lack of interest 
in the ‘capturing of appearances in the history of 
art. To describe episodes of realism in art as mark- 
ing renewals of interest in natural appearances 
would seem unavoidable, though to put them 
forward as periods of “the imitating of appear- 
ances” is a mistake. Consistent with a relativistic 
view of resemblance we may observe that there 
have been particular periods in the history of 
image-making where special interest was taken in 
ways of giving vivid impressions of sensible aspects 
of the world. ‘Thus (it is often held) the Greeks dis- 
covered means for rendering space and motion, the 
Renaissance Italians discovered these effects and 
others (including Berenson’s “‘tactile,” “‘visceral,” 
and ‘“‘respirational’? ones). And, on the present 
account, a. Northern painter or a modern “magic 
realist” is called a realist not because he provides 
information about just what can be seen of an- 
object from a given vantage point, but rather 
because he gives us so much detail and in such a 
way as to convey a keen sense of surface textures. 


IV. Osyectiviry 


Gombrich had wanted to secure a measure of 
neutrality and objectivity for descriptive terms 
such as “realistic.” The vividness account of real- 
ism in depiction would allow objectivity in com- 
parisons of the degrees and respects of naturalism 
or realism in children’s drawings, Middle Kingdom 
Egyptian paintings, stick-figure drawings, blue- 
prints, various sorts of photographs, etc., without 
having to argue for the literalist’s “innocent eye” 
or privileged ways of perceiving. Such judgments 
get objective sense because, far from being bound 
by one’s own habits or preferences, their responsible 
utterance presupposes acquaintance with the styles 
or conventions described. On this account’ we 
cannot tell about realism in a picture unless we 
can tell what sensory effects it would have. And we 
cannot tell this until we have grown sufficiently 
accustomed to a style that it can disclose its power 


™ See Pirenne’s defense of linear >erspective in “The Scientific Basis of Leonardo da Vinci’s Theory of Perspective,” British 


Journal for the Philosophy of Science, vol. 3 (1952), p. 183. 


8 Resemblance or Jack of distorton is usually a factor. Besides this, existence of things of the sort depicted i is sometimes a 
requirement, as in Courbets remark, “Show me an angel and I will paint one.’ 
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to us, or until we have indirect evidence of what 
powers that style had for those who were fluent 
with it. Thus responsible comparisons for realism 
between representational systems presupposes 
either one’s own fluency with them or evidence 
about the people who were fluent with them. 

This approach makes much of the authority of 
indigenous construals, while previous arguments 
here-had urged tolerance regarding the diverse 
possible ways of perceiving nature in terms of 
representations of it. Why should we now speak of 
preferred ways of perceiving the representations 
themselves? The. question is whether I am not 
- overtaxing. the linguistic metaphor for representa- 
tion. Certainly, if we are to comment on the 
nuances of a sentence in an Ananda dialect we 
must either be ourselves fluent with that dialect or 
else rely upon the reports and behavior of those 
who are. But can we assume that representational 
systems are like descriptive ones in this respect? 

The answer is that we can consistently speak of 
preferred ways of interpreting representations, so 
long as we remember that things are preferred for 
certain purposes, and that there are different pos- 
sible purposes. The question, “How shall I look at 
this picture?” is a practical one, and it yields 
different answers depending upon our varying 
needs and interests. Suppose that my interest is 
simply in getting more enjoyment from a picture: 
The best counsel might then be for me to see the 
picture in whatever way it comes out best for me 
then or later. Toward this end I might go to a 
critic or a historian for guidance, to have pointed 
out to me what I enjoy perceiving but would not 
have noticed on my own, or to hear those anec- 
dotes about the picture’s history which make my 
present experience of it or my later thought about 
it more rewarding. No preference need be given in 
such cases to the original intention of the work. 


University of Western Ontario 
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There are times when one may remark truthfully, 
“I liked it better before you explained it to me,” 
and it is possible that a certain work will come off 
better for a given person, with certain interests and 
abilities, perceiving the work under certain con- 
ditions, if he does not attempt to approximate 
someone else’s experiences. The fickleness of 
fashion regarding these abilities, interests, and 
conditions is attested to by the variety of responses 
over the years to incidents like the cleaning and 
brightening of favored works by “‘old masters.” 
But for the scholar who uses a society’s legacy of 
images as evidence for judgments about: that 
culture’s beliefs, attitudes, perceptions, and doings, 
the situation is different. Correctness of interpreta- 
tion becomes a meaningful and important idea 
here, and accordingly, insularity or prejudice of 
perception becomes a vice — largely because it 
leads to error. In these contexts, and with these 
purposes, the scholar’s judgments about pictorial 
realism or naturalism are typically related to 
remarks about socio-economic, political, scientific, 
religious, and aesthetic matters. And in principle 
there is no more theoretical problem of objectivity 
concerning the question how convincingly some- 
thing is conveyed in a picture than there is about 
the questions of what is represented there and what 
that thing is represented as being. I would be in- 
clined here to appeal to facts about a picture’s 
representational “conventions,” but the fact is that © 
there are no rules prescribing such conventions.™ 
For conveying and expressing, as for representing- 
as, the “conventions” exist only in the greater or 
lesser agreement in the responses of those numbered 
among the fluent. Here the art historian finds, as 
for verbal languages and other cultural entities, 
communities with debatable and shifting borders 
which only approximate unanimities of response. 


Received May 26, 1971 


* See E. Panofsky’s discussion of the difficulty involved in defending the seemingly correct remark that van der Weyden’s 
“Three Magi” represents the Infant as making an apparitional appearance: Studies in Iconology (Oxford, 1939), pp. of. 
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V. DELIBEEATION AND THE REGULARITY 
OF BEHAVIOR 
DIOGENES ALLEN 


I WISH to examine the press of deliberation in 

order to specify precisely an issue in the free-will 
and determinism controversy. Let us begin by 
noting the significance of the question: In delibera- 
tion, is the agent engaged ir the process of setting 
or deciding on the goal he i to pursue, or is he 
instead, given the antecedert circumstances and 
the person he is, discovering the goal he is to pursue? 
An examination of some arguments for each 
alternative indicates that the latter alternative is 
apparently the more plausib=, and therefore that 
the libertarian who views del_beration as a process 
of setting goals is in serious d ficulty (Sect. I). 

I shall argue here that these arguments for 
deliberation as a process of d=covery fail, and that 
the reasons for their failur greatly clarify the 
entire matter of the explmation of behavior. 
Underlying this contention is the assumption that 
the explanation of human behavior rests on a 
bedrock of behavior which -people of a culture 
regard as “‘sensible” and “resonable,” or at least 
“understandable” behavior. behavior is thus 
reducible ‘to . regularities, zegularities perhaps 
capable of systematization, Fut nonetheless these 
explanations or regularities only occasionally lend 
themselves to the making of predictions (and then, 
for the most part, only rough_ones). 


I. Tae DIRECTION or ATTENTION 


Let us begin with a brief cLaracterization of the 
process of deliberation. It involves, in part, a con- 
sideration of possible goals on? might pursue, such 
as losing weight or learning to be a key-punch 
operator; a consideration of Low to attain various 
: goals; and what various courses of action require 
of one and their consequences. There is the attempt 


to balance all these factors so as to choose that goal 
and to follow that course of action which best 
satisfies what one wants. When one has determined 
or discovered the goal and the course of action 
most suited to that goal, one sometimes has to 
make an effort because, to follow a course of action 
that leads to a goal is ‘hard or distasteful. In some 
cases one can and does make the effort. But in 
some instances, one comes to realize that the effort 
is moré than one wants to make after all vis à vis 
the gain that is to be had, and one changes one’s 
mind about the route or even the goal. 

Sometimes one is not clear about what it is that 
one wants, and often becomes more clear about 
the relative value and hence order of one’s wants, 
after reflection; nor is one always clear about what 
alternative courses of action are available and their 
consequences until more information is sought and 
brought into the process of deliberation. Without 
deliberation, then, the matching of wants and 
courses of action may be haphazard; to match 
them deliberately is to act rationally in the sense 
that wants and courses of actions are examined 
and an effort is made to match them coherently. 

This characterization of deliberation has a very 
strong air of calculation about it, as though delib- 
eration were a process of discovering what one’s ' 
wants are, their relative priority, and which alter- 
native means. for their satisfaction is the most 
efficient. Even though an end has to emerge in the 
process of deliberation, our wants are counters 
which reveal their relative strengths and conflicts 
in deliberation, and are ordered by one’s discovery, 
upon reflection, of what it is one really most wants. 
The whole process seems to be one of fitting to- 
gether a number of items whose fit was not known 
prior to the deliberation.? 


1 Later we will consider the clair. that, when by deliberation, one has reached the conclusion that a goal and a course of 
action is the best or most rational, g-ven one’s wants or desires, the agent must now choose whether to pursue the best or most 
rational course of action. Here the d:tiberation would be between doing or not doing what one has already determined or found 
to be optimum. This case is separated from the process of deliberation described in the main text, since g libertarian such as 
C. A. Campbell considers only this sort of case as vital to the libertarian and concedes the deliberation process to the deter- 
minist. Libertarians such as R. L. Fanklin and Rem Edwards concede neither to the determinist. 
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Austin Farrer, Rem Edwards, and R. L. 
Franklin have objected to the interpretation of 
deliberation as a process of calculation.? Were it 
only a matter of calculation, they claim it would 


make deliberation a matter of discovering, not the 


setting of goals and courses of action. Edwards and 
Franklin would amend, therefore, the description 
of deliberation which I have just given to include 
the direction of attention in deliberation.’ They 
claim that in deliberation one’s very attention to 
a want and to a possible course of action and its 
consequence has the effect of elevating, lowering, 
ordering, and re-ordering one’s desires; the very 
act of attention in deliberation affects all the items 
being considered by affecting the strength of one’s 
desires. Thus deliberation is not merely a process 
of discovering by calculation which of the available 
courses of action would best satisfy one’s given 
wants, but sometimes it is also a process whereby 
one affects what it is that one wants and it is 
thereby a process of setting goals. 

The point of this objection is that were delibera- 
tion merely a matter of calculation, one’s course of 
action would have been determined by antecedent 
factors prior to the act of deliberation. Given all 
the external circumstances and given the person 
the agent is, deliberation would only be a process 
whereby the agent finds out which course of action 
his own wants and the situation dictate. Delibera- 
tion would still be significant in that by means of 
it one would much more likely act reasonably and 
coherently, but it would not be a process of setting 
a goal.* Edwards and Franklin think that deciding 
what one is to do is determined by deliberation and 
not by factors antecedent to it. 

There are two objections which may be raised, 
however, to show that the modification of the 
description of what takes place in. deliberation 
proposed by Edwards and Franklin does not 
materially affect the situation. That is, it does not 
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the person as he is prior to deliberation.. One of 
them can be presented’ by drawing upon an article 
by John Hospers.’ 

Hospers argues that some people (neurotics), 
given their heredity and environment, perform 
particular deeds no matter what they try to do and 
no matter what rational considerations are 
brought to their attention by themselves or others. 
He also claims that even the so-called normal 


person is not to be given credit for his actions. 


Granted that neurotics are not responsible for their 
behavior (that part of it which we call neurotic) 
because it stems from undigested infantile conflicts 
that they had no part in bringing about, and that 
are external to them just as surely as if their behavior 
had been forced on them by a malevolent deity . . .; 
but the so-called normal person is equally the product 
of causes in which his volition -tok no part. And if 
unlike the neurotic’s, his behavior is changeable by 
rational considerations, and if he has the will power 
to overcome the effects of an unfortunate carly 
environment, this again is no credit to him; he is just 
lucky. If energy is available to him in a form in which 
it can be mobilized for constructive purposes, this is 
no credit to him, for this too is part of his psychic 
legacy. (P. 37.) 


He then considers the objection that some people . 
can change their, unfortunate behavior from the 
direction toward which their heredity and environ- 
ment dispose them to act, and that this is not a 
matter of luck. 


But, one persists, it isn’t a matter simply of luck; it is. 

- a matter of effort. Very well then, it’s a matter of 
effort; without exerting the effort you may not over- 
come the deficiency. But whether or not you are the 
kind of person who has it in him to exert effort is a 
matter of luck. (P. 39.) 


To have the ability to have one’s behavior 
changed by rational considerations brought to 
one’s attention by others as well as by oneself, and 


require modification of the view that the course of to have the ability to exert effort are the result of 
action is determined by the external conditions and es conditions over which one now has no 


2 Austin Farrer, The Freedom of the Will (London, 1958), eg., p. 39. Rem B. Edwards, “Is Choice Determined by the 


‘Strongest Motive’?”, American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 4 (1967), PP. 72-78. R. L. Franklin, Free Will and Determinism 


(London, 1968). 

3? For Franklin, it is the core of his version of libertarianism. 

# What I am describing is sometimes called the course of action which is the most economical vector; that is, in relationship 
to all the internal and external stimuli, it is that behavior which will be most deeply satisfying. A free person has often been 
defined in terms of one who follows (or approximates) the most economical vector, in contrast to a person who is defensive, 
and denies or distorts some of the relevant data, and whose course of action is thus less than fully satisfying. Both courses of 
action are said to be determined by what preceded them, but only the former course of action, because one gets what one 


_ wants (defined in terms of degree of satisfaction) is free. See, for example, Carl R. Rogers, On Becoming a Person (Boston, 196r), 


pp. 192~193. This is not the sense of freedom supported by Farrer, Edwards, and Franklin. 
8 “What Means This Freedom,” reprinted in Free Will and Determinism, ed. by Bernard Berofsky (New York, 1966). 
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control and, presumably for Hospers, over which 
one never had any control. 

This suggests that the pomt made by Edwards 
and Franklin about the effects of attention on 
desires and goals in the process of deliberation, and 
hence on the course of acton seen as the most 
suitable, does not materially affect the description 
of deliberation as a process of discovery. For 
Hospers grants that the course of action selected is 
indeed affected in those cases in which the agent 


has the power to deliberate end to make an effort, — 


but these capacities of the agent are not the result 
of matters over which he has control. His heredity 
_ and environment have made him what he is; they 
have given or withheld certain capacities.. So even 
if he has the power to delibzrate and to make an 
effort-to carry out the upshet of the deliberation, 
still he is not to be given credit for what he does, 
The agent’s capacities make a difference to what is 
done, but the agent is not -esponsible for having 
these capacities. So given the agent you have got, 
given all the other prior factors and the present 
situation, the course of acion is a result of a 
calculation which matches wants with what is 
available, and deliberation is to be considered a 
process of discovery. 

There is, however, an ambiguity in Hospers’ 
position which prevents its employment as an 
argument to downgrade deliberation from a 
process of setting goals to ome of discovering them. 
One could respond to Hospers’ position: regardless 
of how one gets a capacity, the exercise of it is 
dependent on the agent. He may use it or not use 
it, and the extent of its use 3 at least partly up to 
him. This response is possible because Hospers has 
not made it clear whether = is the existence of a 
capacity only, or its use ani degree of use which 
are also dependent on heredity and environment. 
He grants that some pecple are “capable -of 
exerting effort,” have the “power to overcome the 
effects of an unfortunate cacly environment,” and 
that some people’s “behavior is changeable’ by 
rational considerations.” But these expressions are 
consistent with the claim that the ability of using 
or not using these capacities (and their degree of 
use) is at least partly up to tae agent. And they are 
also consistent with the view that the use or non- 
use of these capacities (and their degree of use) is 
determined by the agent’s heredity and environ- 
ment so that the use or non-use of a capacity is not 
to his credit. 

To overcome this ambiguity one must turn to 
the second objection which could be made to the 
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modification of Edwards and Franklin to the 
sketch given of the process of deliberation. The 
second objection is based on the view that every 
act is done for a reason, and for every reason which 
an agent considers for an action there is a reason 
why it is a reason for him and how significant a 
reason. We may ask then, ‘Why did he switch 
his attention to Y?” A reason can be given for this, 
and then we may ask why that reason had the 
weight it did for the agent. The regress can be 
continued indefinitely. 

The direction of attention was introduced be- 
cause the outcome of the process of deliberation 
seemed fixed or determined by factors which had 
occurred prior to the deliberation; given the kind 
of person one is, one deliberates as one does, 
weighs pros and cons for an action as one does, so 
that the entire process is that of matching wants 
to a course of action that best satisfies them. Should 


one regard this process determined because there 


are reasons why every reason for and against a 
course of action is weighed as it is by a given agent, 
then to introduce the idea of our ability to direct 
our attention does not materially affect the account 
of the process of deliberation. One switches one’s 
attention for a reason: because, for example, given 
the kind of person one is, one turns one’s attention 
to regard A-type of considerations very closely, 
and ignores B-type reasons; or one keeps to the task 
of deliberation despite the ringing of the telephone, 
or one is distracted by a distant noise. This act of 
directing one’s attention is as much or as little 
determined as other parts of the process which are 
done for a reason. Thus if one cannot meet the 
problem that because everything has a reason for 


its occurrence, and there are reasons why this 


reason is a reason, it will not help when one con- 
siders the process of deliberation to introduce the 
notion of the direction of attention; for this act is 
just as vulnerable to determinism as the other 
aspects of the deliberation process. We must then 
examine more closely what happens in the process 
of deliberation from the standpoint of the relation- 
ship between a reason for an action and an action, 
and why a reason has the weight it does. 


Il. Tae INEFFECTIVENESS OF A REGRESS PER SE 


Consider a person who deliberates about giving 
up smoking. His wife wishes he would give it up 
because its odor is offensive and it lingers in the 
house and on his clothes. He often finds that it 
irritates his sinuses and gives him very bad head- 
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aches. His doctor has informed him that he is 
running a serious risk of developing cancer unless 
hesstops smoking altogether. Yet he basically enjoys 
smoking and it helps him find something to do 
during long boring sales meetings. 

Now let us say that over a period of time he 
considers and reconsiders the above pros and cons 
of continuing to ‘smoke and of ceasing to smoke, 
and finally he decides. that he is going to stop 


- smoking despite his enjoyment of it and its_ 


- occasional usefulness, primarily because of the 
cancer warning, but partly too because of the 
sinus headaches and as a bonus his wife will be 
pleased. 


We clearly see that these are reasons for giving 


up smoking; if someone explained why he gave up 
smoking for these reasons, we would believe that 
his action had been sufficiently accounted for. But 
one can still ask, “Why are these reasons reasons 
_ for him, and why does he give them the weight he 
does?” If someone presses this question it is not 
because one does not understand the man’s 
behavior or considers the reasons insufficient to 
account for or to explain the man’s behavior. As 
we shall see in Sect. IIT, this fact is very important. 
Nonetheless when it is asked in the dispute over 
whether or not all behavior is determined, it looks 
as though one and only one course of behavior is 
truly open to a person. Whatever he does, there is 
a reason why he did what he did, and a reason why 
that was a reason for him, and so on, which is the 
same sort of regress as we saw with the direction of 
attention.® 

There is no need to panic, however, at the idea 
that there are reasons why some things are reasons 
for the agent and reasons for the degree of weight 
they have for him. This regress does not per se make 
the situation any more or less deterministic. 
Presumably the reasons given for ceasing to smoke 
do not appear to determine the behavior, since if 
they clearly did, there would be no need for a 
determinist to begin a regress. We would already 
know that the action was determined by the given 
reasons. Moreover, if a deterministic relationship is 
not apparent between the action and, for example, 
a cancer warning, headaches, and a wife’s objec- 
tions, then one is not going to find that there is such 
a relationship merely by reference to the fact that 
there must be reasons why these are reasons for the 
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agent and together of decisive weight. It depends 
on the type of antecedent reasons to be uncovered. 

The regress may uncover reasons which are of a 
type that we know determine behavior. They would 
be causes which entail that a doctor’s warning, 
headaches, and a wife’s objections are reasons for 
him and together greater than any that run 
counter to them (enjoyment; something to do 
during sales meetings). But it may uncover reasons 
which are of the type with which we began 
(doctor’s warnings, headaches, wife’s objections, 
enjoyment, something to do at sales meetings), 
ones which do not appear to détermine behavior. 
They would be reasons for giving greater weight to 
doctor’s warnings, headaches, and a wife’s objec- 
tions taken together than to any that run counter 
to them (enjoyment; something to do during sales 
meetings), but they would not entail that such 
weight be given to them. If this were the case, then 
we do not have determinism now, any more than 
we did before introducing the idea of a regress. 
We simply find the same type of reasons in the 
regress that we had before we began it. 

To maintain determinism, one must maintain 
that the antecedents to the reasons given by the 
agent,? which are to be found by a regress, will 
always be causes which determine behavior, or like 
causes and determine the outcome. But were it the 
case that we knew or could find a way to show that 
all reasons given for actions (in the case considered, 
giving up smoking) were like causes which deter- 
mine occurrences, then we would not need to con- 
sider their antecedents. We would already know 
that the behavior was determined. A regress is 
introduced as an argument by a determinist 
precisely because we do not know whether these 
reasons are really causes or like causes which 
determine behavior; and precisely because we do 
not know, the intention of introducing the regress 
is defeated. We need not, then, be troubled by a 
regress as such. 


| ITI. LOGICALLY COMPLETE EXPLANATIONS 


It is extremely difficult to decide whether or not 
the reasons used to explain behavior determine 
behavior. Many distinctions between types of 
reasons, between types of causes, and between 
reasons and causes have been drawn in recent 


t This question arises at least three times in Franklin, who seeks to defend a libertarian position. He admits its impressive 


force against li 
response in Sect. HI. 


m, and each time he puts off engaging it until the last chapter of his book. We will consider his 


7? Assuming here that these indeed were the reasons he did give up smoking. 
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years. But we still do not know whether these 
differences are the relevant anes for showing that 
reasons do or do not determ_ne behavior. For it is 
possible to state the controversy between free will 
and determinism in such a vay as apparently to 
nullify the significance of the various distinctions 
between reasons and causes as far as this con- 
troversy 1s concerned. 

We can see this by considering Franklin’s 


` statement of the issue between libertarianism and. 


determinism.® Given all the ecvironmental circum- 
stances, and the state of the agent (which includes hes 
reasons, intentions, conscious and tnconsctous motives, and 
the physiology of hts body), then what the agent will 
do is determined. The environament and the state 
of the agent (which together Z will refer to as X) 
are a Sufficient condition for Y {what the agent will 
do). A libertarian, on the otker hand would say 
that given X, the agent might do Y or something 
else; that is, he denies that there is a nomological 
connection between the initial conditions Y and 
what the agent will do Y. As Franklin puts it, the 
determinist asserts a regularity .uch that “‘. . . there 
is always some true propositior, even if unknown, 
which asserts or entails that, wl enever this X, then 
this Y” (p. 14). 

Were one to grant that there is always a reason 
why an action occurs, then it seems that the ex- 
planation must be such as to explain why Y hap- 
pened rather than anything else. If X leaves open 
the possibility that Y or something else might 
occur, it does not explain whz Y occurred. To 
explain why something happens, the explanation 
must be logically complete, that is there is to be 
no room for the question: “Granted all you have 
said, why did Y rather than something else occur?” 
Were there a nomological connection between the 
initial conditions and what the agent will do, as the 
determinist maintains, then w2 would have a 
logically complete explanation. 

Franklin argues that there is more than one type 
of logically complete explanatiœn. The type we 
have just mentioned in which, given the initial 
conditions, we can with nomological laws deduce 
what the agent will do, he calls theoretical explana- 
tions. But he claims there ars also practical 


3 Of. cit., esp. Pp. 10-20, 244-259. 
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explanations in which the agent explains why he 
did something. In many instances, the reasons he 
offers are good ones; that is they would be gdod 
ones for anyone who was in a situation like his 
own, and would justify the action. Such reasons 
are said to be universalizable. That is, if anything 
is to be a good reason at all, even to the agent, 
then in a case where the agent and the situation 
are similar to the present one in all relevant 


respects, a similar decision must be the reasonable 


one again. With such reasons for an action, it does 
not make sense to ask, “Granted all you have said, 
why did you do Y rather than something else?” 


. The question has already been answered. 


_ The claim, then, is that the relationship of 
reasons to an action are not causal in the sense that 
given the reasons, and other relevant data, the 
course of action is deducible. The action is explic- 
able because the agent’s reasons are connected 
with what we all recognize as reasons for an 
action, given the situation.® 

Franklin is nonetheless troubled by the deter- 
minist’s claim, which he grants, that there is a 
reason for every action. When he considers the 
relationship of the result of the process of delibera- 
tion (the course of action which, given all the 
reasons considered, seems to be the best or most 
reasonable) and what the agent does, he wishes to 
maintain the freedom of the agent to act differently 
from the way his deliberation directs him to behave. 


A typical conclusion [to deliberation] would be that 
X is the best, or sensible, or appropriate thing to do. 
But from this what follows about whether the agent 
will in fact do X? Even the special case of A’s deciding 
that he ought to do X does not entail his deciding 
to do X. All that practical reason shows is that if he 
does X he can justify his conduct, and if he does not 
he cannot. Even to take the extreme case, if only one 
course of action attracts him at all, there is still no 
entailment that he will do it; men sometimes refrain 
from doing things though they can offer no reason 


at all. (P. 255.) 


The result of one’s deliberation, then, still 
leaves one with a choice to make. One has a reason 
for a course of action, but one may or may not 
choose to act on that reason. 


* We may be mistaken sometimes in regarding some reasons as giving an explanation of an action and as together forming 
a logically complete explanation. But suck. mistakes in instances do not rule out this type of explanation. The discovery of mistakes 
in instances would have to take the forn. of empirical discoveries of nomological relationships between initial conditions and 
behavior which replace a particular explenation of a practical kind. But to rule them out as a type, one would have to rely on 
arguments. In what follows, we do the laser. We consider the argument to the effect that the only full explanation of an action 
is one in which the explanation accounts for why it and no other act was done, and that this rules out practical explanations 


as logically complete explanations. 
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There is indeed one sense in which we will always 
have a reason for what we do, namely that we can 
give a logically complete one. But in a more important 
sense in such cases we are deciding not what reason 
to follow but whether to follow reason. (P. 257.) 


But Franklin must face the difficulty that there 
is an explanation for a decision to follow reason or 
not to follow it. On the one hand, if the agent 
chooses to do the reasonable act, X, were we to ask 
him why, he can cite all the reasons that went into 
his deliberation which show that the act is reason- 
able. He can thus produce the reasons he did 4, 
and together they would be a logically complete 
explanation; for it would make no: sense to ask: 
“Granted those reasons, why did you do X?” We 
have already given the reasons for doing it. On 
the other hand, let us assume that the agent chose 
not to do the reasonable act X. This too will have 
an explanation. It may be, for example, weakness 
of will, that is, when the time came to do X, other 
desires welled-up and re-shifted the previous 
balance of considerations which the deliberation 
had established. So there is also a reason here for 
what is done, a logically complete one. It is an un- 
reasonable, and hence unjustifiable act, for it is 
done without a good reason; but nonetheless there 
is a reason for it. So whichever act is done, there 
is a logically complete explanation for it. 

But we have not explained why the agent did X 
instead of Y, or Y instead of X, by citing logically 
complete reasons. We must give the reason why 
the logically complete reason on which he chose to 
act weighed with him as it did. But this has the 
effect of determining the act. To grant then that 
there is a reason for every act, as Franklin does, 
allows a regress to arise which prevents a logically 
complete explanation of the practical kind from 
fully explaining why an action is Con without also 
determining the action. 

Franklin admits that this regress creates a diffi- 
culty for him (pp. 233-235, P- 257, and pp. 259- 
260). He seeks to meet it by a distinction between 
constructive and critical metaphysics, and an 
argument from analogy. The constructive meta- 
physician uses the principle of sufficient reason. to 
argue for the existence of a necessary being on the 
basis of contingent beings, and the critical meta- 
physical call for a stop to the regress before it 
reaches such a being. So too the determinist 
searches for the reasons why the reasons are 


reasons for a particular agent and why they have. 


the weight they do for him, and hence form the 
basis for his choice of X rather than Y. The result 
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to such a regress can only be reasons or causes 
which entail the course of action taken. The 
libertarian is like the critical metaphysician who 
says the regress must come to a halt before one 
and only one course of action is determined (pp. 
285-301). 

EEE E E TN be 
unnecessary. For it can be shown that regularities, 
i.e., specification of one course of action rather than 
another by reasons, do not entail determinism. We 
can deal with the difficulty by making a distinction 
between a situation before and after an action is 
done. In the above example in which we first took 
it that the agent did X, and then considered that 
the agent did Y, we were examining the situation 
after the choice is made and the action is done. In 
this case, when X was chosen and done, we had a 
logically complete reason for the act. When Y was 
chosen and done, we had another logically com- 
plete reason. But before the choice is made and any 
act is done, we cannot explain which way the 
agent will go. The reasons for the reasonable act 
and the state of the agent (that ke is weak-willed) 
do not tell us what he will do. For though he may 
do Y because he is weak-willed, he may, even 
though he is weak-willed, do X (act reasonably).. 
The factor (weak-willed) cited after Y was done to 
give a logically complete explanation of his un- 
reasonableness, when considered before an act is 
done, does not determine what the act will be. For 
weakness of will is the type of reason which does 
not make it evident which action will be done. It 
is the type of reason which, though it can be used 
to give a logically complete explanation after an 
act is done, beforehand, it does not evidently 
specify which of the two acts will be done. Such 
reasons which allow us to give a logically complete 
explanation for an act ex post facto, then do not 


ante facto specify which act will be done. This is 


true also for the reason that would explain why 
weakness of will was overcome or not overcome. 
after the act is done; when viewed prior to what- 
ever is done it may be the type of reason which - 
does not specify that weakness of will, will or will 
not be overcome. se 
Though the type of reasons now used to make up. 
logically complete explanations of a practical kind 
do not specify which of the two acts will be done, 
it is possible that one day any one or all of these 
reasons will be found in fact to specify which of 
two possible acts will occur. That is, practical. 
explanations will be replaced by nomological 
relationships between initial conditions and be- 
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havior. The reasons now used3n logically complete 
explanations of a practical kird do not now appear 
to specify what will be done. 

We can by this distincton then satisfy the 
principle: for every act there must be an explana- 
tion why it was done rather than other possible 
acts. Once done, we can in priciple give a logically 
complete reason for it. Prior > its being done, we 
often may not be able to designate what will be 


done. Hence, reasons, ex pos facto, do determine. 


acts by explaining why one was done and not 
another; they do not prior tothe act. 

This view relies on the notion that there are 
indeed regularities in human. behavior. Whatever 
is done by a person is in princple capable of being 
explained. Whichever way an. agent chooses to act 
when he concludes his deliber=tion, there will be a 
logically complete explanatior. of why he did what 
he did. But the explanation will be ex post facto. 

Examples of these regularijes can be cited. In 
our culture and often to varying degrees in other 
cultures, the probable eliminetion of headaches, a 
doctor’s warning about lung’ cancer, and the wishes 
of a wife are generally accepced as good reasons 
for ‘stopping to smoke. Such rzasons are universal- 
izable, that is, any agent from our culture faced 
with these reasons and the cocnter-reasons we con- 
sidered earlier, would regard-the decision to give 
up smoking as a reasonable one (though these 
reasons may have more or lest weight for different 
agents). They form a logicallz complete explana- 
tion for the act of stopping smoking; were one to 
stop smoking for these reasons the behavior would 
be fully explicable. But were the action not taken, 
this too is open to a logically ccmplete explanation: 
people often do not follow tie best or the most 
rational course of action becatse, for example, too 


many counter-reasons arise when the moment to 
act reasonably actually comes and the agent acts’ 


on those counter-reasons. But were those counter- 
reasons regarded prior to the act, we would not 
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necessarily know whether they would be effective 
any more than we did in-the case of. weakness of 
will. So all behavior is in principle open to logically 
complete explanations and thus reducible to regu- 
larities. Within a culture or for a single personality 
type they may be capable of systematization. But 
this does not mean that on the basis of initial con- 
ditions, and logically complete explanations, we 
can say that action X will’be done and not some- 
thing else... These regularities only allow one to 
explain why X was done instead of something else 
ex post facto. All occurrences and actions are thus 
in principle explicable; but these regularities only 
allow rough predictions of behavior on the basis of 
what people often do. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Regularities of behavior and full explanations of 
actions are consistent with the view of deliberation 
as a process of deciding what to do. The agent 
must in effect select between reasons for different 
actions, reasons which ex post facto form various 
possible logically complete explanations which will 
fully explain what was done. These logically com- 
plete explanations rest on a bedrock of reasons 
which people of a culture recognize as reasons, and 
when used to explain what is done, are recognized 
as a full explanation. That a full account of what- 
ever ts done is in principle possible does not in itself 
entail that, given the situation and the history and 
preserit state of the agent, he will do X instead of 
anything else. Regularities then do not force one 
into thinking of deliberation as a process whereby 
one considers reasons which determine one and 
only one course of action. So the existence of 
regularities do not form a reason to say that in 
deliberation the agent is merely discovering what 
course of action he will pursue, instead of deciding 
upon it. ey. 
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VI. AESTHETIC VALUE 
JOEL J. KUPPERMAN 


1 the closing chapter of Pancipta Ethica, G. E. 
Moore gives the following ercount of beauty: 


It appears probable that the beautiful should be 
defined as that of which the admiring contemplation 
is good in itself. That is to say: To assert that a thing 
is beautiful is to assert that the cognition of it is an 
essential element in one of the intrinsically valuable 
wholes we have been discussing... . 


Moore thus analyzes “beacuful” in terms of 
“good”: in effect he claims tc zive a formula that 
reduces aesthetic value to a function of ethical 
value. 

In what follows I shall work upon Moore’s 
formula. That is, I shall criticize the formula, 
suggest modifications, and in. zeneral attempt to 
extract the kernel of truth th=t it contains about 
the relation between ethics ard aesthetics. I shall 
discuss the formula vis-d-vis <nly works of art; 
there are special difficulties waa regard to natural 
objects which will not be discrzsed. 

We may begin by discardirz the term ‘‘beauti- 
ful.” It may be that when Moore wrote “beauti- 
ful” was the most general term of aesthetic praise. 
Even today it may be possikke to discern some 
works of art whose admirers zre strongly inclined 
to call them beautiful: Botticelt paintings perhaps, 
or Vivaldi concerti or Wordsworth poems. The 
20th century though has deve ped a taste for art 
that normally would not be ca led beautiful, and a 
critical vocabulary to correspo= to this taste. One 
has only to think of the product-ons of such men as 
Stravinsky and Picasso, or Geret and Beckett, as 
well as the paintings of Bosch, or the plays of 
Webster and Tourneur. We praise these men in a 
variety of ways; but at the care is the contention 
that their art is “good,” and hes “aesthetic value.” 
To inquire about beauty is, im the context of cur- 
rent usage, at best to inquire about one species of 
aesthetic excellence (and at worst may suggest 
damning with outmoded praise); a more general 
inquiry will concern itself wita. aesthetic value in 
general. Moore himself undcubtedly meant his 


1 Principia Ethica (Cambridge, 1954- , p. 201, italics Moore’s, 


definition to do justice to aesthetic value in general. 
Consequently I shall treat it as a theory about 
aesthetic value, and tinker with it accordingly. 

Now if the aesthetically good is said to be that 
of which the admiring contemplation is good in 
itself, we confront certain difficulties. The following 
four seem to me to be most serious. 

(1) There is an implicit paradox in the notion 
that aesthetic value can be defined in terms of the 
value of admiring contemplation. The objects that 
one ought to admire are those of high aesthetic 
value: that is (according to the theory), those the 
admiring contemplation of which are of high value. 
An aesthete, in determining which of a number of 
works of art are very good, would have to compare 
the values of his experiences of admiringly con- 
templating the works. Thus he would not know 
what to admire until he admired it. This suggests 
that if the aesthetic value of a work is defined in 
terms of the value of an experience of contemplat- 
ing it, admiration should not be specified as an 
element of the experience. Admiration may be 
regarded as supervenient: i.e., as an element 
accompanying the aesthetic experience, and de- 
pending on its nature. 

Do we then simply define the aesthetic value of 
a work in terms of the value of an experience of it? 
There is a very strong argument against this. 
Clearly not every encounter that someone has 
with a work of art can be taken as providing an 
indication of the value of the work. Someone may 
listen to a piece of music and not be able to specify 
those elements in the work which better prepared 
listeners recognize as the melody. Teachers of 
literature often speak of pupils as failing to ‘‘under- 
stand” poems or novels. If a schoolboy “gets 
nothing out of” a Picasso painting, this generally 
would not be considered to count against the 
Picasso. Only what one might call a “proper” 
experience of a work (one that involves ‘‘under- 
standing’) would normally be held to provide an 
index to the value of the work. Thus it is plausible 
to revise Moore’s formula for aesthetic value to 
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read as follows. To say that something has high 
aesthetic value is to say that the proper experience 
of it has high value. 

(2) However, there is a general difficulty in 

specifying what counts as a proper experience of a 
work. Moreover, it is difficult to claim, even in 
theory, that there is only a single proper experience 
of any given work. Two specific problems here 
concern emotional response, and what are called 
“associations” of a work.? 

It is clear that someone who feels absolutely no 
pity and fear while watching a Greek tragedy is 
failing to have a “‘proper’’ experience of the trag- 
edy. The failure may be as serious as a failure to 
understand the literal meanings of some passages. 
We would be as loath to count against Oedipus Rex 
the low value of the experience had of it by someone 
who had absolutely no emotional response as we 
would be to count against it the low value of the 
experience had by someone who could not fully 
understand the relation between Oedipus and 
Jocasta. But what degree of pity and fear do we 
require for a proper experience of the work? 
Further, do we fault someone who fails to have the 
emotional response to a sentimental melodrama 
that the work clearly calls for? 

The problem of association is even more thorny. 
It is generally agreed that there are what might be 
called “‘legitimate associations” to works of art, 
which enhance the value of the experience they 
provide. For example, a man may visualize some 
works of Byzantine art while reading Yeats’s poem 
Byzantium. He may recall Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress 
while watching the Stravinsky opera of the same 
title. Critics normally consider themselves entitled 
to refer to such associations in their discussion of a 
work. The man who has a rich store of such associa- 
tions may have a richer, and more valuable, ex- 
perience of a work than the man who lacks this 
store. 

The word ‘“‘association” has the connotation of 
something optional. If something is vital to the 
understanding, or the proper appreciation, of a 
work, we do not refer to it as an association. We 
speak of it as part of the meaning of the work. For 
example: a critic may consider familiarity with the 
related passage in Hamlet to be essential to under- 
standing the “Good night, ladies, good night, sweet 
ladies, good night, good night” passage in Eliot’s 
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Wasteland. He would then not speak of Hamlet as 
an association, but would simply speak of the 


. related passage as providing part of the meaning 


of the Eliot text. 

This creates a problem for Moore, or for anyone - 
tinkering with Moore’s formula. The problem is 
this. The man who visualizes Hogarth while 
watching Stravinsky may have a richer and some- 
what more valuable experience than the man who 
does not visualize Hogarth while watching Stra- 
vinsky, but we do not thereby say that the latter 
failed to have a proper experience of the work. 
This suggests that there is a range of values, rather 
than a single value, which the proper experience 
of a given work may have. 

If this range of values is wide, this opens the door 
to aesthetic relativism: it then becomes especially 
tempting to say “Work of art A is better than B for 
A, but for Y work of art B is better.” In the dis- 
sertation already cited I argued that the range of 
values adhering to the proper experience of a given 
work could not be wide, on the ground that any- 
thing which made a great difference to the value 
of an experience of a work of art would be con- 
sidered to be required for a proper experience of 


- the work, rather than being classified as an asso- 


ciation. I am no longer convinced that a formula 
somewhat like Moore’s can be saved by means of 
this argument. 

(3) A further difficulty is this. It is not altogether 
common that a man who is looking at a painting, 
listening to a piece of music, or reading a poem is 
so thoroughly preoccupied with the work that it 
entirely absorbs his consciousness. There are 
degrees of attentiveness and inattention, but in 
general we do not deny that someone may have 
stray thoughts or moods in conjunction with what 
genuinely counts as a proper experience of a work l 
of art. 

It follows that the states of mind of someone 
experiencing a work of art very often are a com- 
posite which includes aesthetic experience, but 
also includes other elements. One such extra- 
aesthetic element may be the admiration or con- 
tempt supervening the aesthetic reception of the 
work, but there may be other elements. Moore 
recognized that there may be other psychic 
elements accompanying aesthetic experience, but 
in my opinion he failed to deal adequately with the 


* These and related problems are discussed in great detail in my “Evaluations of Works of Art,” dissertation accepted for 
the Ph.D. degree, Cambridge University Library, 1962. The major difference between this dissertation and the present essay 
is that in 1962 I took seriously the notion that some formula connecting aesthetic and ethical value had to be found, even if © 


the formula Moore proposed was not acceptable. Thus the last half of this essay goes beyond the disserta 


tion. 
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difficulty this creates. What if the extra-aesthetic 
elements contribute heavily: to, or subtract from, 
the value of the total experience that includes 
aesthetic experience? One would not like to count 
_that for or against the work cf art that is being ex- 
perienced. It may be.that the-experience of hearing 
a Beethoven quartet while having a tooth extracted 
is in some cases less valuable=than that of listening 
to.a Johann Strauss waltz fast after having one’s 
marriage proposal accepted.: But this surely does 
not imply that the Straus waltz has greater 
aesthetic merit than the Beethoven quartet has. 
At the very least, any formu‘ like Moore’s, which 
makes the value of the experience of a work an 
index to its aesthetic value, must stipulate that the 
extra-aesthetic elements of ary experience which is 
taken as an index do not cortribute very much to, 
or detract very much from, te overall value of the 
experience. 

(4) It also may be difficul= to draw a sharp line 
between the time when an aesthetic experience has 
taken place, and the time when it no longer is 
occurring. The aestheticiar- Stephen C. Pepper 
developed the concept of “finding” as an element 
in aesthetic experience.® He is clearly right in sug- 
gesting that elements of aes_hetic experience may 
be cumulative and delayed. 

Not only does funding undeniably take place in 
our continued experiences oa work, but it also is 
true that a work of art may, as it were, reverberate 
in-our later experience of cther things. Indeed a 
large part of the value of some works for us is the 
savor of them in recollectior, as when we are con- 
fronted with events in life that remind us of events 
in a novel. Works.of art mey change our percep- 
tions: witness the way landscape paintings may 
get us to’ perceive scenes -n nature differently. 
There are a variety of wavs, as I. A. Richards 
argued at length, in which good works of art may 
rake our attitudes more saphisticated, and bad 
works of art may make therm more crude.‘ 

It is difficult to argue that all of this is irrelevant 
to the value of a work of azt. But what then of a 
formula like Moore’s? If we place the obvious, 
common-sensical time limit. around what we call 
the experience of a work of =rt, we are excluding a 
good deal that is relevant tothe value of the work. 
But if we loosen these limrs, we run the risk of 


> Aesthetic Quality (New York, 1538), pp. 48-44. 
4 CE. Principles of Literary Criticise (London, 1959). 
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defining the value of a work in terms of the value 
of the entire life of the person who eee it; 
and this is so loose as to be useless. 

The fourth difficulty especially convinces me 
that no formula like Moore’s can be used to reduce 
aesthetic values to a function of ethical value. Even 
without this difficulty, one might be suspicious of 
the vagueness of terms like “‘proper experience,” 
terms which would have to appear in any nearly 
adequate formula. Finally one may ask, “Why 
must we arrive at a formula?” Must philosophy 
mimic science by reducing aesthetic value to a 
species of ethical value, in the way in which a 
scientist might reduce, say, lightning to a kind of 
electricity? 

Nevertheless there seems to be something in what 
Moore said. In the remainder of this essay, I shall 
point out two respects in which aesthetic and 
ethical value appear to be connected. 

Before I begin I should say something about the 
conception of ethical value on which I rely. It is, 
for purposes relevant to this essay, the same as 
Moore’s. Any statement that an experience is 
valuable, or lacking in value, or more or less 
valuable than another experience, counts as a 
claim of intrinsic value and as an ethical claim, no 
matter how many conditions the claim is hedged 
about with. 

There are many varieties of usage of terms such 
as “ethical.” and many philosophers hold a view 
of the domain of the ‘‘ethical” which is significantly 
different from that of this essay. Some philosophers 
simply equate “ethical” with “moral,” or use 
“ethical” as an adjective for theorizing about the 
moral. But in the most common use of “moral,” 
moral judgments concern duties and obligations, 
or worth that is intimately related to the perform- 
ance of duties and obligations. If the “ethical” and 
the “moral” are coextensive, then neither the first 
book of the Wicomachean Ethics nor the last chapter 
of Princifia Ethica could be regarded as part of 
ethics." 

Other philosophers would say that ethical judg- 
ments are distinguished from other kinds of 
evaluative judgments by virtue of the kinds of 
reasons that are advanced for them. A philosopher 
holding this view would reject a priori the argument 
of the remainder of this essay. I should point out 


5 Among recent attempts to distnguish between “ethical” and “moral” I should mention P. F. Strawson’s “Social Morality 
and Individual Ideals,” Philosophy, vol. 36 (1961), pp. 1-17 and my own effort in Ethical Knowledge (London and New York, 


1970), pp. 100-102. 
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that one may argue for the value of experiences in 
a variety of ways, that there is no single form such 
argument must take. 

I owe the reader some brief account of how, in 
my view, ethical judgments can be distinguished 
from other kinds of evaluative judgments. (What 
follows is distilled from a very long account con- 
tained in work in progress.) Ethical judgments are 
distinguished by having what might be called a 
“conclusive” relation to conduct. If we are deciding 
what to do, the full range of correct ethical judg- 
ments that can be made about our situation will 
give us all we need for deciding what we ought to 
do, what is permissible, and what we ought to 
avoid. If we postulate a set of statements that has 
conclusive prescriptivity (a set consisting of claims 
concerning obligation and statements of values 
that can be gained or lost) any statement that is 
required to complete the set is an ethical statement. 

Aesthetic statements of course do not have con- 
clusive prescriptivity. Even the entire aggregate of 
aesthetic judgments that can be brought to bear 
upon a situation will not conclusively tell us what 
we should do. But this does not imply that there 
are no logical or epistemic connections between 
aesthetic and ethical statements. 

(1) The logical connection between statements 
of aesthetic value and statements of ethical value 
may be illustrated by the following. Suppose that 
Jones tells Smith, “Play X is better than Play Y, 
and your time’would be better spent if you went to 
-Play Y.” An explanation is called for. If Jones tells 
Smith, “Play X is better than Play Y, and your 
time would be better spent if you went to Play X,” 
no explanation is called for. 

When Jones says, “Play X is better than Play Y, 
and your time would be better spent if you went to 
Play Y,” various things may be said in explanation. 
Jones may point out respects in which viewing Y is 
especially useful. For example, appreciating Y may 
provide a useful introduction to a wide range of 
great literature. Or viewing Y may be very helpful 
to Smith’s preparation of his dissertation on minor 
dramatists of the 18th century. Or, it may provide 
historical insights, thus helping Smith to prepare 
his dissertation on class struggle in the 18th 
century. In such cases, we might say that the 
greater value of experiencing Y is instrumental 
rather than. aesthetic. 

Alternatively, Jones may point to extra-aesthetic 
elements of great intrinsic value which are likely 
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to accompany Smith’s experience of Y. Y may be 
likely to remind Smith of some extremely delightful 
and profound experience which he had. Alter- 
natively again, it may be simply that Smith is not 
as well equipped to appreciate X as he is to 

appreciate Y, so that even though X is better it 
would be “wasted” on him, Yet another alternative 

is that Smith has been seeing a number of plays of 
the same general character as X, so that Y, even 

though somewhat inferior, would provide some 

needed variety. 

An explanation of any one of these kinds may 
convince us that indeéd Smith would be better off 
if he saw the inferior play. The explanation in 
effect points to some factor that outweighs the 
immediate, purely aesthetic factor in determining 
what Smith would be advised to do. If no such 
overriding factor is specified, then it is paradoxical 
to recommend the inferior work. If Jones says, 
“Play X is better than Play Y, and your time would 
be better spent if you went to Play Y,” and then 
adds that the two plays are more or less on a par 
with regard to factors other than their aesthetic 
merit, he is talking nonsense. 

“Play X is better than Play Y, and your time 
would be better spent if you went to Play X” seems 
close to being the very opposite of nonsense. If 
Smith has been asking, ‘Why should I go to X 
rather than Y?”, the answer “Because X is a better 
play” in most circumstances provides all of the 
reason that one might wish. Again, there are some 
circumstances in which more discussion would be 
required. If it is clear that Y would give Smith 
unusually great help in preparing a dissertation, or 
would remind him of some extremely. delightful 
and profound experience, it may be that “X is a 
better play” will not be a conclusive reason for 
seeing X rather than’ Y. But if there is no ‘factor 
which makes seeing Y especially more advan- 
tageous than seeing X, “X is a better play” would 
normally be treated as a conclusive reason for 
seeing X. aoe 

To point this out is to ‘do what philosophers sO 
often do: remind ourselves of the obvious. A ‘great. 
deal of study has been devoted recently | to the 
arcane and sophisticated functions of critics.® The 
greatest critics surely do a great deal more than tell 
us which works are good and which are bad. But it 
is true also that most critics, especially those who 
write for newspapers, are read for their evaluations 
of the works that they review. The immediate 


*The most stimulating attempts are the essays by Isenberg and Margaret MacDonald, both reprinted in Aesthetics and 


Language (Oxford, 1959). 
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practical point, for many reacers, is that we do not 
have the time to read every. new novel, see every 
new play, etc. Even if we were condemned to have 
the time, we would not waat such catholic ex- 
perience. The critic tells us which plays are worth 
seeing, and which novels are-worth reading. That 
is, he makes an ethical judgment as to how our 
time probably could be mad- most valuable. And 
he does this, ultimately, by saying which works are 
good and which are bad. 

Bernard Harrison makes z related point when 
he says that statements of ae<thetic approval refer 
“to the probabilities of works providing critical 
development, or repaying sympathetic attempts to 
understand them.”? This stggests an important 
distinction. The newspaper tieater critic normally 
is concerned with how valuable the experience of 
a play is likely to be on a firs viewing. If the time 
required for a first viewing vill be well spent, he 
recommends the play. A critc writing, as it were, 
for the ages, may be concerned with how valuable 
_ the experience of a play will be at the fifth, sixth, 
or subsequent viewing. Inexaaustibility i is crucial 
to our conception of what great art is. Harrison 
points out that we do not commonly reach a point 
in our appreciation of great works “‘at which it can 
be said, ‘now the true work bas been revealed’.... 
It is still, for example, thsught worthwhile to 
devote books to the study of Hamlet’ and some of 
them still succeed in shedding new Hight on the 
interpretation of the play.’””* 

(2) There is also a heurstic relation EA 
ethical and aesthetic value. This is often disguised 
by the articulateness of critics, who give ample 
reasons to support their evzluations of works of 
art. This creates the impresfon that they arrived 
at the evaluations by assemblmg observations about 
the works, and then reasonir= from these observa- 
tions to an evaluative conclusion. It also creates 
the impression that this is an adequate way to 
arrive at aesthetic evaluatiors. 

I have argued elsewhere taat there is a logic of 
aesthetic argument, but tha- it is far more com- 
plicated than it appears.® Itis rare that a critic’s 
reasons imply his evaluative ronclusion. It then is 
true, generally speaking, that reasoning to an 
evaluative conclusion is not oy itself an adequate 
way of evaluating a work of art. 

Further it is doubtful thatamany critics actually 
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work in this way. F. R. Leavis has remarked, “The 
critic doesn’t ask, ‘How does this accord with these 
specifications of goodness in poetry P’; he aims, to 
make fully conscious and articulate the immediate 
sense of value that places the poem.”19 This sug- 
gests that in very many cases the reasons that 
critics provide to support their evaluations are fully 
formulated only after the evaluations have been 
arrived at. This is not to suggest that the reasons 
are bogus, or lack logical strength: quite to the 
contrary. But it does suggest that we have to look 
elsewhere if we wish to find out how in very many 
cases the critic does arrive at his evaluations. 

I shall assume that Leavis is right, and that there 
is a “sense of value” that the critic tries to articu- 
late. Of what does this “sense of value” consist? 
There is an obvious candidate, if we draw again 
on Moore. Implicit throughout Principia Ethica is 
the proposition that we can make judgments of the 
intrinsic value of our states of mind; and that we 
do readily, in a variety of circumstances, make such 
judgments. If we accept this, then we might say 
that we are immediately aware that certain ex- 
periences (e.g., those of long hours spent in drudg- 
ery) are of low intrinsic value, and that certain 
other experiences (e.g., those of high minded 
friendship) are of high intrinsic value. 

Take now the case of a critic scrutinizing a new 
poem or a new painting. It would be wrong to 
suggest that his experience is totally unshaped or 
value-neutral until the moment at which he arrives 
at an evaluation of the work. He will notice certain 
features of the work: some of these may well be 
characteristic of good works, or of bad works. How- 
ever, this century has accustomed us to exceptions 
to critical generalizations; so that the critic, unless 
he is a bit of a dogmatist, will not treat these 
features as implying a verdict, although he may 
well treat them as inclining toward a certain kind 
of verdict. All the while, of course, the critic is 
having an experience of the work. We may suppose 
that the critic like other men makes value judg- 
ments. He immediately judges experiences of 
boredom or drudgery to be of low value, and judges 
experiences which offer (say) both serenity and 
variety to be valuable. Normally he will place a 
value also on his experience of the work of art. 
This, I suggest, is the “‘sense of value” of which 
Leavis speaks. If the value is high, the critic may 


- ¥Some Uses of ‘Good? in Criticam,” Mind, vol. 69 (1960), p. 222. 


* Ibid., p. 211. 


® “Reasons in Support of Evaluacions of Works of Art,” The Monist, vol. 50 (1966), pp. 222-236. 


10 The Common Pursuit (London, 2952), pp. 219-214. 
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be expected to call the work good. If the value is 
low, he may be expected to call the work bad. 
This suggests that if there is any immediate 
awareness of value generated by aesthetic experi- 
ence, the value of which we are immediately aware 
is ethical. It is the value of the aesthetic experience. 
If it is high, the aesthetic experience is desirable, 
worth having, and to be recommended; if it is low, 
the aesthetic experience is the opposite of these. 


The University of Connecticut 
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This does not mean that we can reduce aesthetic 
value to ethical value. The relation of the aesthetic 
value of a work to the ethical values of the ex- 
periences of it that various people have is complex 
and not precisely formulable. We can say that the 
aesthetic value depends on ethical values, and that 
we become aware of the aesthetic value by means 
of awareness of ethical value. 


l Recewed April 2, 1971 


1I am endebted to the University of Connecticut Research Foundation for assistance in completing this paper. 
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VII. ON AN ARGUMENT FOR TRUTH- 
FUNCTIONALITY 
ROBERT CUMMINS AND DALE GOTTLIEB 


I. THE ARGUMENT 


À WELL-KNOWN argument of Quine’s! is 
supposed to show that an7 context ofa sentence 
admitting (without change of truth value) sub- 
stitution of logically equivalent sentences and co- 
extensive individual descripaions is a truth func- 
tional context of that sentenc. The argument is as 
follows. Let ‘p’ represent any sentence, and let 
“C(p)” represent any sentence containing the 
sentence represented by ‘p’. .-t is assumed that the 
sentence represented by “Cr “p)” retains its truth 
value if (1) the sentence -epresented by ‘p is 
replaced by any sentence log-cally equivalent to it, 
or if (2) any individual descrition in the contained 
sentence is replaced by a coextensive individual 
description. We notice thac regardless of what 
sentence ‘p happens to represent, it is logically 
equivalent to 


(i) &(x = p & $) =&x =O. 
Hence, we may substitute (i> for ‘p’ in “C(p)” and 
obtain 
Gi) O) = Cl = p & p) = 2l = o) ). 
If we assume 
(iii) p=% 
it follows that 
(iv) t(x = p & p) = k(x = p & q). 
Now (iv) enables us to substitate “$(x = g & q)” for 
“R(x = pọ & p)” in (i) yield ng, 
(v) C(p) = C(R(* = p & g)—= X(* = p) ). 
But since whatever sentenc= ‘g represents, it is 
logically equivalent to 
(vi) 2(x = p & q) = R(x = 
we may replace the a of (vi) in (v) by ‘4 
‘obtaining 


(vii) C(p) = Cla). 


Since the only assumption made about the sentence 
represented by ‘gq’ is (iii), it is concluded that the 
context in question is truth functional. 

This argument is fallacious. It can be repaired 
in a way congenial to Qnyine’s philosophical 
preferences, but at least one recent application of 
the argument cannot be salvaged in the repaired 
version. 


II. Tee Fatiacy 


How is the set abstraction operator to be under- 
stood? There are two possibilities. (a) The set 
abstraction operator is to be defined contextually, 
perhaps as follows: 


x ERFx = ar Fx 
Fx = Gx = gy (Wx) (x e Fx = 


Combining these definitions we get, 
REx = $Gx = ay (Wx) (Fx = Gx). 


x e ŝGx). 


Now if we adopt this interpretation, the move from 
(iv) to (v) becomes illegitimate. For although (iv) 
is true, it does not assert the coextensiveness of two 
individual descriptions, but rather of two predi- 
cates, and we have no provision for the substitution 
of coextensive predicates. (b) The set abstraction 
operator makes definite descriptions out of predi- 
cates (open sentences). Now in first order logic with 
identity, “...¢... D (dx) (x = c)” is provable, 
where ‘c’ is any expression which can occupy the 
position of an individual variable. Thus, (i) 
logically implies the existence of (+ = g) no 
matter what sentence ‘p’ represents. But then that 
sentence is not logically equivalent to the sentence 
represented by (i), since it is not the case that every 
sentence implies the existence of (x = g). 

At this point it might be objected that every 


LW, V. O. Quine, “Reference znd Modality,” in From a Logical Point of View (p. 159), and “Three Grades of Modal In- 
volvement,” in Ways of Paradox, (op. 161-162). The argument ultimately goes back to Frege. 


1°49 is here to be construed as =name for the empty set. 
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sentence (of a first order theory)? does imply the 
existence of R(x = ¢) on the following grounds. 
First order theories contain axioms of identity (to 
express uniqueness, functionality, etc.). Given any 
individual constant ‘ce’ of such a theory, we have 
the following proof: 


(Vx) (+ = x) 
Hence, c = ¢ 
Hence, (4x) (x = ¢) 


In our case, we have “(dx) (x = (x = ¢))” asa 
theorem. If one regards identity theory as part of 
logic, then this theorem is teed by logic 
alone. So “p > (dx) (x = £(x = g)” will likewise 
be a theorem of logic. 

Something has obviously gone wrong here: 
Must we say that “‘Grass is green,” or even “There 
are no classes,” logically imply the existence of 
R(x = gy)? Surely this is going too far. For the 
objector’s argument can be used to “logically 
guarantee” the existence of anything, since the 
following is also a proof. 

(Wx) (x = 4) 


Hence, Pegasus = Pegasus 
Hence, (Jx) (x = Pegasus) 


Obviously, the problem is that the adoption of a 
singular term as part of our vocabulary is not an 
ontologically neutral matter. To take an expression, 
e.g., the letter ‘c’, as a singular term in the vocabu- 
lary of a theory is to be committed to the existence 
of something named by ‘ce’. The axiom of identity, 
if counted as part of the logic of a first order theory 
at all, can only be done so in a first order theory 
without singular terms. 

Stll, a determined objector might argue as 
follows. “After all, the formula “(3x)(x = c)” is 
valid, assuming the ordinary interpretation of ‘= 
So how can its appearance as a theorem of a first 
order theory be objectionable ?” 

The answer is that “(dx)(x = ¢)” is logically 
valid — comes out true in every interpretation — 
only as long as ‘¢ has the status of an uninterpreted 
individual constant. For then, by the definition of 
an interpretation, we must have a non-empty 
universe for the quantifier to range over, and ‘e 


(Axiom of identity) 


must be assigned some thing in that universe, thus’ 


making ‘‘(4x)(* = ¢)” true. But if ‘ec’ is a meaning- 
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ful singular term, then “‘(dx)(* =)” is no longer 
logically valid, for it asserts the existence of a thing 
named by that term. 

“Well then, can’t the argument be salvaged 
simply by rewriting it using the uninterpreted 
individual constant ‘ce’ for ‘g’?” This question 
reveals a rather subtle misunderstanding of the 
role of the symbolic expressions in the argumenta- 
tion of Sect. I. What Sect. I purports to provide is 
an argument schema. The claim made for this 
schema is that it is valid, i.e., that its instances are 
good arguments. An instance of a schema is the 
result of fixing the interpretation of all the un- 
interpreted symbols in some way or other which is 
consistent with the syntactic roles played by those 
symbols. In our case, since the interpretations of 
such symbols as “&(  )” ‘=’, and ‘&’ are - 
assumed fixed in the usual way, what is required is 
that ‘p and ‘g’ be interpreted as some particular 
sentences, “C( °)” as some particular containing 
sentence. Now if we replace ‘p’ with ‘ce’, we must 
ask what role ‘¢ is to play. If it is simply an un- 
interpreted symbol which is not a place-holder 
for a meaningful expression, then we no longer 
have a schema instances of which are arguments, 
but a mixture of prose on the one hand, and 
symbolic expressions of undetermined import on 
the other. On the other hand, if, as its syntactic 
position suggests, ‘c’ is treated as a place-holder 
for singular terms, we shall have an argument 
schema, but not a valid one. For it is not true that, . 
regardless what sentence ‘p’ happens to represent, 
and what singular term ‘c’ happens to represent, 
‘p and “k(x = c & p) = (x = c)” are logically 


equivalent. For example, “Grass is green,” is not 


logically equivalent to “R(x = p & Grass is green) 
= (x = ¢).” In fact, the suggestion that individual 
constants of the first order calculus be interpreted — 
as place-holders for singular terms on a par with 


‘+ sentence letters results in the serious anomaly that 


instances of theorems of the first order calculus 
may be false. For example, ‘(4x)(* = Pegasus)’ is a 
false instance of the theorem “(Jx) (x = ¢).” . 
We may see our way to reducing the gross 
anomaly of getting a falsċthood as an instance of a 
theorem of logic by noticing that even with predi- 
cate letters, we must choose our English predicates 
carefully. “(Fa & a = b) > Fb” is a provable 


? By a first order theory, we mean a formal theory with a given interpretation whose underlying logic is standard first order 
logic. Cf. Alonzo Church, Introduction to Mathematical Logic, § 07 and 55. In particular, it is to be emphasized that the logic in 
question is not a “free logic,” since, in such a logic, the following argument is clearly not valid. 

t We do not wish to commit ourselves for or against such a position. If identity theory is not regarded as part of logic, then 
the objection under consideration is clearly without merit. Hence we argue under the opposite orn ons 
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schema, but if we let “Johr believes is tall” 
go in for ‘F ———’ we shall Fave well-known prob- 
lems on our hands. The moal is that for the pur- 
poses of logic, an English predicate is not just’ a 
sentence minus some singuler terms, but rather an 
expression that functions reerentially as a predi- 
cate — i.e., is true or false o` objects.5 We may say 
similarly in the case of an irdividual constant that 
it can be replaced only by an expression which 
functions referentially as a singular term — i.e., 
denotes some object. Thus, “Something is Pegasus” 
will not be regarded as an in-tance of “‘(4x)(#=¢).” 
But “Something is the sun” will be. And this is the 
lesser anomaly we are left with: Whereas “Some- 
thing is the sun” is true, it & hardly logically true. 
It emerges, then, that ()—(vii) cannot be re- 
formulated using an individual constant in place 
of ‘g’. For either the individual constant is not to 
be construed as a schematis letter, in which case 
Sect. I does not provide us with an argument at 
all, or the individual const=nt is to be treated as 
schematic for singular terms, in which case our 
original point remains: Thz sentence represented 
y P will not ‘be logical’y equivalent to that 
represented by (i), only tke latter implying the 
existence of R(x = g). 





TIT. Reesms 


Following the hint in (a) =f the last section, let us 


- . assume that substitution of coextensive predicates 


in the contained sentence leaves the truth value of 
the containing sentence urtouched. The desired 
conclusion will then be fortacoming. The repaired 


argument runs as follows Regardless of what | 


sentence ‘p’ happens to represent, it is logically 
equivalent to 
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(i) Va (p & x =x =x =x). 
Hence we may substitute (i) for ‘p’ in “C'(p)” and 
obtain e 
oe C((Wa)(p&e =x =x — 
If we assume 
(iii) p = g, 
it follows that 
(iv) (Wx)(p& x =x Sq &* =). 
Now (iv) allows us to replace “p & x = x” by 
“g & x = x” in (i), yielding 
(v) Cp) = Cl (Wa)(g & x =x =x =2)). 


But since, whatever sentence ‘g’ represents, it is 


. logically equivalent to 


(vi) (Vx) (q& x =x Sx =x), 
we can replace the occurrence of (vi) in (v) by ‘g 
and obtain 


(vii) C($) = C(q). 
This reformulation of the argument we take to be 
well within the spirit of Quine’s often expressed 
preference for the elimination of singular terms in 
favor of predicates. 


IV. Uses OF THE ARGUMENT 


In an attempt to show that the logical form of 
singular causal sentences such as 


(1) The short circuit caused the fire. 
cannot be given by sentences such as 


(2) The fact that there was a short circuit caused it to 
be the case that there was a fire. 


where the italicized words constitute some sort of 


sentential connective, Donald Davidson employs a 
version of the argument under discussion.’ 


$ The same point is made by Reataey: Ge Symbolic Logic, pp. 228ff. 
* Donald Davidson, “Causal Relations,” Journal of Philosophy, vol. 64 (1967), pp. 694-695. Davidson regards the argument 


on pages 197~198 of Quine’s Wed and Object as closely related to that of Sect. I. B 


Briefly, Quine is there arguing against a 


version of modal logic which limsts the unrverse over which the variables range to objects which are not specifiable in ways 


that fail of necessary equivalence. ‘This limitation is to be 


lished by adopting a postulate, viz. 


accomp 
(ax) (Fe& (Vy) (Ep D y=x) & Gx & (Wy) (Gy> y==x) ) D NW) (Fe=2Gz). 
From this postulate Quine deduc=s that, for any sentence p, if p then Np. The argument, slightly reformulated, is as follows: 


Assume p, and let ‘a 
a=b & (Wy) (y= b> y=a), and 
(a=b & $) & (Wy) ( (y= b & PO y=a). 


’ and ‘P be eny singular terms such that am=b. We then have 


From the postulate, with “Fx” as“x=b” and “Gx” as “x=b & p,” we then have 


NWx) (s=b=(x=b & $) ). 
Instantiating with respect to ‘b’ re get. 
Nb=b=(b=b & p) ). 
By standard modal logic we finis!: with 
N(b=6), hence ot 
N(b=b & p), hence 
Np. 


This argument is different from taat of Sect, I. In particular, this argument, unlike that of Sect. I, is valid. 
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It is obvious that the connective in (2) is not truth- 
functional, since (2) may change from true to false if 
the contained sentences are switched. Nevertheless, 
substitution of singular terms for others with the same 
extension in sentences like (1) and (2) does not touch 
their truth value.’ 


Davidson supports this claim with two examples, 
and then continues, - 


Surely also we cannot change the truth value of the 
likes of (2) by substituting logically equivalent sen- 
tences for sentences in it. Thus, (2) retains its truth 
if for “there was a fire” we substitute the logically 
equivalent ‘4(x=x & there was a fire) =4£(x=x)’; 
retains it still if for the left side of this identity we 
write the coextensive singular term “f(x=—x & Nero 
fiddled)”; and still retains it if we replace “#(x=x & 
Nero fiddled) =4(x =x)” by the logically equivalent 
“Nero fiddled.” Since the only aspect of “there was 
a fire” and “Nero fiddled” that matters to this chain 
of reasoning is the fact of their material equivalence, 
it appears that our assumed principles have led to 
the conclusion that the main connective of (2) is, 
contrary to what we supposed, truth-functional.*® 


The problem, of course, is that “there was a 
fire” is not logically equivalent to “R(* = x & 
there was a fire) = &(« = x),” since the latter, but 
not the former, implies the existence of the univer- 
sal. set. This commitment to the universal set can 
be avoided if “R(x = x & there was a fire) = 
&(x = x)” is construed as virtual notation asserting 
the coextensiveness of two predicates. But this 
move is of no help to Davidson: Although “sub- 
stitution of singular terms for others with the same 
extension in sentences like (1) and (2) does not 
touch their truth value,” substitution of general 
terms for others with the same extension in sen- 
tences like (1) and (2) does touch their truth value. 


To see this we need only reflect that whatever: 


caused it to be the case that John F. Kennedy was 
born second son to Joseph and Rose Kennedy 
quite certainly did not cause it to be the case that 
John F. Kennedy was inaugurated President of 
the United States in 1960. Yet “was born second 
son to Joseph and Rose Kennedy” and ‘‘was 


inaugurated President of the United States in. 


1960” are coextensive predicates. 

Davidson remarks that, “Having already seen 
that the connective of (2) cannot be truth-func- 
tional, it is tempting to try to escape the dilemma 


7 Ibid, p. 694. 

* Ibid, p. 695. 

° Ibid, p. 695. 

10 W, V. O. Quine, Word and Object, op. cit., pp. 148-149. 
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by tampering with the principle of substitution 
which led to it.”’® Davidson clearly regards such a 
strategy as unpromising and undesirable. We agree 
that tampering with substitutivity of identicals and 
of logical equivalents in the likes of (2) is un- 
desirable.. But these principles lead to no dilemma. 
Substitutivity of coextensive predicates and of 
logical equivalents in the likes of (2) does lead toa 
dilemma, but, in this case, tampering is not 
undesirable, it is mandatory. Substitution of co- 
extensive predicates does not leave the truth-value 
of the likes of (2) untouched. 

Quine makes use of an argument similar to the 
argument of Sect. I to show that the assumption 
of transparency for the context “Tom believes 
that...” is tantamount to the assumption of truth- 
functionality for that context. 


Where ‘p’ represents a sentence let us write ‘êp’ 

(following Kronecker) as short for the description: 
the number x such that ( (x=1) and $) or ( (x=0) 
and not p). 


We may suppose that Tom... is enough of a logician 
to believe a sentence of the form “é=1” when and 
only when he believes the sentence represented by 
tp,10 


Now suppose Tom believes that Cicero denounced 
Cataline. Then Tom believes that 6(Cicero de- 
nounced Cataline) = 1. But, assuming ‘p’ rep- 
resents a true sentence, 6 = 6(Cicero denounced 
Cataline), Substituting “dp” for “(Cicero de- 
nounced Cataline)” in “Tom believes that 
ô (Cicero denounced Cataline),” which is justified 
by our assumption that the context “Tom believes 
is: transparent, we have that Tom 
believes that 6 = 1. From this, and the assump- 
tion that Tom believes sentences of the form 


“6p == 1” when and only when he believes the 


sentence represented by ‘p we have that Tom 
believes that p. 

This argument avoids the difficulties present in 
the version of Sect. I by requiring, not that ‘p’ and 
“6p == 1” are logically equivalent, but by assuming 
that Tom believes sentences of the form “dp = 1” 


‘when and only when he believes the sentence 


represented by .‘p’. Now Quine implies that Tom 
does only what any good logician would do and 
with this we must disagree. For while sentences of 
the form “‘6f = 1” commit one to a number, the 


ON AN ARGUMENT FOR TRUTH-FUNCTIONALITY 


sentence p need not, and in general, will not. But, 
although the rest of us, om reflection, may not 
believe sentences of the form “p = 1” when and 
only when we believe the sentence p, it is quite 
possible that Tom does. This, though somewhat 
misleading, Quine’s argument does establish the 
desired conclusion, viz., taat the context, ‘“‘x 
believes that...’ cannot b- generally treated as 
transparent. 


V. Posrscrrer 


Having established the <nvalidity of Quine’s 
argument for the thesis that “he truth-functionality 
of a context is guaranteed by substutivity of logical 
equivalents and co-designetive singular terms, 
there remains the question of its truth. Interest- 
ingly, what appears to be a Cunter-example to the 
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thesis is suggested by Davidson’s discussion of 
singular causal statements. Consider the following 
sentence. : 


The fact that Smith fainted caused it to be the 
case that Jones ran for help. 


The contained sentences (“Smith fainted” and 
“Jones ran for help”) may always be replaced by 
sentences logically equivalent to them without 
changing the truth value of the entire sentence. 
Also, the singular terms in the contained sentences 
may always be replaced by other singular terms 
having the same referents without changing the 
truth value of the containing sentence." Yet it is 
well-known that the context 

The fact that . . . caused it to be the case that—. 
is not truth functional. 
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n Davidson gives some confirming examples in his discussion on pp. 694-695 of “Causal Relations,” Journal of Philosophy, 


vol, 64, (1967). 
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VIII. WITTGENSTEIN AND THE 
TRUTH-FUNCTIONALITY THESIS 


HUGUES LEBLANC 


ITTGENSTEIN claimed in the Tractatus 

that any statement is a truth-function -of its 
components, indeed a truth-finction of its elemen- 
tary components. Few of u. today would share 
either view; too many staten=nts resist the kind of 
analysis that Wittgenstein =nvisioned. But the 
kindred claim that Russell”: ramified theory of 
types (a “model language” to the Wittgenstein of 
the Tractatus) has a strictly trath-functional interpretan 
tion is sound, and I shall defend it here. I shall go 
one step farther, and show (in outline form) that 
— upon adoption of Russell’. Axiom of Reducibility 
the principal interpretatior of the theory, though 
still truth-functtonal in a sense: is no longer strictly 
truth-functional, a result woich perhaps justifies 
Wittgenstein’s own uneasines over the axiom. 

To begin with a straightfcrward example, con- 
sider SC (= the sentential calculus); employ, say, 
‘~’ and ‘>’ as primitive cormectives; suppose SC 
has the same theorems as, sa~, Church’s P, in [1]; 
and, generalizing the notion of a truth-value 
assignment, understand by æ truth-value function for 


SC any function from the wfs (non-atomic as well 


as atomic) of SC to { T, F}. 
T shall say that SC hasa irzth-functional interpreta 


hon if there is a family & of truth-value functions ` 


for SC such that: 


(x) the theorems of SC and the wis of SC. 


evaluating to T under all mizmbers of &% coincide, 
and 

(2) the truth-values that- negations and con- 
ditionals assume under members of & depend on 
the truth-values of their com jonents, and on those 
truth-values only. 
And I shall say that SC has = strictly truth- functional 
interpretation if there is.a fanily `E of truth-value 


functions for SC meeting cenditions (1)- (2) plus ` 


the following condition: 


‘a(A) = For «(B) 


(3) members of £ that agree on the atomic wfis 
of SC agree on the non-atomic ones as wellt 

Now let X’ consist of every truth-value function 
« for SC such that: (a) «(~ A) = T if and only if 
a(A) = F, and (b) «(4 > B) = T if and only if 
= F. It is easily verified that 2’ 
meets all three of conditions (1)-(3), and hence 
that SC has a strictly truth-functional interpreta- 
tion, a-result which owes much to Wittgenstein. 
(The result can be considerably strengthened. 
Require in my account of.truth-functionality that 
all truth-value assignments to the atomic wffs of 
SC figure -among the members of % (condition 
(o) ). It can be verified that only one family of 
truth-value functions for SC meets conditions 
(0)-(2): the family X’, and hence that all truth- 
functional interpretations of SC are strictly truth- 
functional.) 

Things get slightly more complicated when you 
come to QC, the first-order quantificational 
calculus. The truth-value of a negation ~ A will 
again hinge on that of its component A, and the 
truth-value of a conditional 4 > B hinge on those 


‘of its components A and B. But what will the 


truth-value of a quantification (V.X)A hinge on? 
Wittgenstein supplied the answer in the Tractatus: 
the truth-values of its substitution instances. 

To handle matters of substitution in the simplest 
possible way, suppose that in keeping with recent 
practice we use iwo runs of individual signs: one 
run (say, the letters ‘x’, ‘y’, ‘z’, etc.) serving in 
effect as bound individual vadiables, and called 


. individual variables; the other (say, the letters ‘a’, 


‘P, ‘e, etc.) serving as free individual variables, 
and called individual parameters. And suppose that 
formulas of QC! in which identical quantifiers 
overlap are not counted well-formed. The substi- 
tution instances of a quantification (VX)A of QG! 


1 So that the truth-values of nor=atomic wiis of SC depend entirely on those of atomic ones. See Appendix IT for a more 


formal account of things. 


2I assume throughout that just “Y’ serves as primitive quantifier letter, and that ‘F’ is defined in the customary manner. 
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will then be all results of putting an individual 
parameter of QC! for each occurrence of X in A; 
andl, in particular, the substitution instances of 
“(Wx) f(x}? will be—as they were for Wittgenstein 
— F(a)”, FOP, “F(6)”; ete. 

ese liminaries once disposed of, read 
“QC” for “SC” in my accounts of truth-function- 
ality and strict truth-functionality; in condition 
(2) require the truth-values that quantifications 
assume under members of } to depend on the 
truth-values of their substitution instances, and on 
those truth-values only; and let X’ consist of every 
truth-value: function « for QC! such that:? (a) 
a{~ A) = Tifand only if«(A) =F, (b) «(A > B) 
= Tifand only ifa(A4) = For «(B) = T, and (c) 
a( (WX)A) = Tifand only if «(A*) = T for every 
substitution instance A* of (V.X)A. It can be verified 
that & meets all three of conditions (1)-(3), and 
hence that QC! has a strictly truth-functional 
interpretation, a result to which Wittgenstein: con- 
tributed some.‘ (Again the result can be consider- 
ably strengthened. Require that all truth-value 
assignments to the atomic wis of QC! figure 
among the members of & (condition (o) ). It can be 
shown that only one family of truth-value functions 
for QC! meets conditions (o0)—(2): the family $’, 
and hence that all truth-functional interpretations 
of QC? are strictly truth-functional.) 

Now let us turn to QC? (= the second-order 
quantificational calculus), and in particular to 
QC% (== the ramified second-order quantifica- 
tional calculus); and let us employ both predicate 
variables (== bound predicate variables) and 
predicate parameters (= free predicate variables). 
As the reader knows, formulas of the sort (WF?) A, 
' where F4 is a predicate variable of degree d (d 2 0) 
are acknowledged as well-formed both in QC* and 
in QCY™, However, whereas QC? has a single run 
of predicate variables, QCG% has one for each so- 
called level f (£ = 1, 2, 3,...); and, whereas QC? has 
a single run of predicate parameters, QC?/™ has one 
for each level £. To appreciate Russell’s distinction 
between, say, predicates of level 1 and predicates 
of level 2, compare “Napoleon had sangfroid on 


* Le, of every function a from the wis (non-atomic as well as atomic of) QC? to {T,F} such that .... 
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the battlefield” and “Napoleon had all the 
qualities of a great generalt, The predicate 
“had ali the qualities of a great general” could be 
regarded as summary for such predicates of level 
1 as “had sangfroid on the battlefield,” “knew 
how to pen a victory bulletin,” etc., and hence 
could be adjudged of level 2. 

Needed at this point are a substitution conven- 
tion for predicate variables and a means of 
assessing the level of a wi of QC*/™, I shall 
relegate the first to Appendix I, and ask the reader 


to think of 
A(BIF4(X,, Xo >- Xa) )s 
where A is a wf or a qwff,? B is a wit, Fé is a 
predicate variable of degree d and level f, and 
Ay, Xg,.--, and Xg; are distinct individual param- 
eters of QC*/®, as behaving in effect like Church’s 
Sp Bee (Xas, Xo oos Xa) 4 

in [1]. As to the second desideratum, B being a 
wi of QC*/™, let fp (‘P’ for ‘parameter’) be o if 
no predicate parameter of QC?’ occurs in B; let 
fp be 1 if at least one predicate parameter of level 
1 occurs in B but none of level higher than 1 does; 
let fp be 2 if at least one predicate parameter of 
level 2 occurs in B but none of level higher than 2 
does; etc. And define fy (‘V’ for ‘variable’) in the 
same manner, but with the word ‘variable’.doing 
duty for ‘parameter’. The level of B will then be ` 
max (fp, fy + 1). This done, you may take the 
substitution instances of a quantification (WF?) A 
of OC?/© to be all wffs of QC? of the sort 
A(B/F4#(X,, Xn «+; Xa) ), and take its predicative 
substitution ANCE to be all wfs of QO of 
that sort in which B is of level £ or less. ` 

The distinction just drawn between the sub- 


stitution instances of (WF4/4)A in general, and its” - 


predicative ones in particular, is crucial. Indeed, 
call a substitution instance A* of a quantification 
(WV)A permissible if 

(VV)A > A* 
is provable in QC”, Without the Axom of 
Reducibility, (YFA > A*—though provable in 
QC? for every predicative substitution instance 


I assume in what 


follows that QC! has in effect the same theorems as Church’s F! in (1). 
4 Ironically, Wittgenstein came to abjure the substitution interpretation of the quantifiers. Moore reports in [4], p. 297: “He 
said that there was a temptation, to which he had yielded in the Tractatus, to say that (x). fx is identical with the logical sum 


Ja. fb. fe. 


. 2, and (dx). fx identical with the logical sum ‘fa V fb V fe.. 


.: but that this was in both cases a mistake,” 


5 Sentence variables (parameters) can be thought of as predicate variables (parameters) of degree o. So nothing is said about 


them in the text. 
$ The example stems from Russell. 


7 Qwfis (=quasi-well-formed formulas) are like wis except for exhibiting variables at places where wfs would exhibit 


parameters. 
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A* of (WF?) A—fails for many an impredicative 
one. On the other hand, Ru-sell’s axiom (which 
guarantees that for any prozerty or relation of 
level higher than 1 there exis3 a co-extensive one 
of level 1) permits proof of (YFA > A* for 
every substitution instance A* of (WF*/*)4.® So, in 
one case only some of the substitution instances of 
(WF4/) A turn out permissible, whereas in the other 
they all do. 

Now read “QC?/©” for “SG” in my accounts of 
truth-functionality and strict truth-functionality; 
in (2) require the truth-values that quantifications 
assume under members of = to depend on the 
truth-values of their permiseble substitution in- 
stances, and on those truth-values only; let 2’, 
consist of every truth-value fonction « for QC? 
such that (a) «(~ A) = Tifend only if«(A) =F, 
(b) «(4 > B) = T if and only if «(A) = F or 
a(B) = T, (c) «( (VX)A) = T if and only if 
a(A*) = T for every instance A* of (VX)A, and 
(d) a( (WF#*) A) = T if and caly if a(A*) = T for 
every predicative substitution instance A* of 
(VF4*) 4; and let X’, be similarly defined, but with 
(d) now reading: a( (VF4#*)4A = T if and only if 
a(A*) = T for every substitation instance A* of 
(VF a) A, 

It is easily verified that in Ge absence of the Axiom 
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of Reducibility X’, meets conditions (1)-(2), and 
upon the adoption of the axiom so does D'a. In either 
case, therefore, QC?/© has a strictly truth-func- 
tional interpretation. And, aided by George 
Weaver, I have verified that %’, meets condition 
(3) as well.(® However, Robert K. Meyer and 
myself have isolated two members of 2’, which 
agree on all the atomic wffs of QC*/" and yet 
disagree on the wif 


(Af) (Ax) Gy) S) &~ fd) )2° 


So in the absence of the Axiom of Reductbility the main 
interpretation of QG, to wit: D’, ts strictly 
truth-functional;! but upon adoption of the axiom its 
main interpretation, now &’, is not strictly truth- 
functional.1# 

Like results hold for QC, Russell’s ramified 
theory of types, and the full Axtom of Reducibility: 
in the absence of that axiom QO% has a strictly 
truth-functional interpretation, but upon adoption 
of the axiom its main interpretation is not strictly 
truth-functional. 

Wittgenstein had misgivings of his own over 
Russell’s axiom, which I find hard to evaluate. 
The results in the last paragraph may be more to 
the point, given Wittgenstein’s advocacy of strict 
truth-functionality. 
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eya) = F(X, My, . « yXa)), where FE”! is a predicate parameter of QCG 
.-, and X; are distinct individual variables of QC*”™. In the absence of 


the axiom QC" is presumed here o have in effect the same theorems as F# in [1]. 


? For full details see [9]. 
10 For full details see [2]. 


u There is some slippage, thougl: the truth value of a wff of SC depends exclusively upon the truth values of its atomic 
components, that of a wif of QC? depends upon the truth values of its atomic subformulas (not all of which need be components 
of the wif), and that of a wif of QC} generally depends upon the truth values of all the atomic wis of QC, 

18 Whether in the absence of the Axiom of Reducibility QC*@™ has any truth functional interpretation which is not strictly 
truth functional, and whether upc adoption of the axiom QOV% has any truth functional interpretation which—unlike 
its main one—is strictly truth funct-onal, are still open questions. I would conjecture that the answer is No in both cases. 
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APPENDIX I 


, SUBSTITUTION CONVENTION FOR PREDICATE 
VARIABLES 


(1) Let A be a wff or qwff of QC*¥™®; let Xi, Xe 
.., and X, (d = o) be distinct individual param- 
eters of OC?/©; and let Z, J,,..., and J, be (not 
necessarily distinct) individual signs of QC*™®, 
Then A(L,, Is . a Lg/X1, Xa -o Xa) is to be the 


result of simultaneously putting J, everywhere in- 


A for X,, I, for X,,..., and J, for Xj. 

(2) Let A be a wf or qwff of QC?/@; let F*/f be 
a predicate variable of QC% of degree d and level 
f; in case d > o, let X,, X,,..., and X; be distinct 
individual parameters of QC”; let B be a wff of 
OCMe® and let F Urs tig yea eg 2g) FO, 
Tai, + +5 1g,)). > and F Ly f Ty, Sad ag) 


(k = o) be all the E ORE of A of the 
sort F34 T, Iy a5 Ia). 

Case 1: k = 0. Then AAE 
to be Á. 

Case 2: k 2 o. (a) If F% occurs in a component of 
A of the sort (VV)A’ and B has a component of the 
sort (VV)B’ (V the same variable in both cases), 
A(B/F4(X,, Xa . ++; Xq)) is to be the result of 


"9 Xa) )i 18 


‘putting the alphabetically earliest predicate param- 


eter of OC*/© of the same degree and level as 
Faé everywhere in A for F4, (b) Otherwise, 
A(B[F4(X,, Ag, «+ +; X,4) ) is to be the result of 
putting BL Lay < o La] Xa, Xp -o Xa) every- 
where in A for F (I, , I,,,..., Ja,)» this for each 
i from 1 through &. 


APPENDIX II 


E TRUTH-FUNCTIONALITY AND | 
. Strict TRUTH-FUNCTIONALITY 
Note: In the definitions that follow, C may be SC 


(in which case (2.5) drops out), QC, or QO% ` 


(with or without the Axiom of Reducibility) ; and 
a permissible instantial function for (the quantifications 
of) C is to be any function that pairs with each 
quantification (VV)A of C a set of permissible 
substitution instances of (VV )A. 

A calculus C is said to have a truth-functtonal 
interpretation if there is a family È of truth-value 
functions for G such that: 

(1) for any wff A of G, A is provable i in C if and 
only if «(A) = T for every member a of 2, 


(2.1) for any two members « and «’ of X and - 


any negation ~ A of C, if «(A) = a’(A), then 
a(~ A) = a’(~ A), 

(2.2) for any member « of È and any two nega- 
tions ~ A and ~ A’ of C, if a(A) = «(A’), then 
a(~ A) =a(~ A’), 

(2.3) for any two members « and a’ of X and any 
conditional A > BofC, if «(A) = «’(A) and «(B) 
= «'(B), then a(A > B) = a«’'(A > B}, 

(2.4) for any member « of & and any two con- 
_ ditionals A > Band A’ > B’ of C, ifa(A) = a(4’) 
and «(B’) =a(B’), then a(4> B)=a(A’> B’), and 

(2.5) there is a permissible instantial function 
I for C such that: 


(2. 5.1) for any two members « and «@’ of £ acd 
any quantification (VV)A of C, if a(A*) = « 
~(A*) for every member A* of I( (VV).4), then 
a( (WV)A) = «'( (WV)4), 

(2.5.2) for any member « of £, any two quantifi- 
cations (VV)A and (WV")A’ (V and V’ both 
individual variables or both predicate vari- 
ables) of C such that K (WV)A) is at least as 
large as I( (VV')A’), and any function f from 
K (WV)A) onto I( (WV')A'), if a(4*) = 
a( f(A*) ) for every member A* of I((WV)A), 
then a( (VV)4) = «( (WV")A’), and 

(2.5.3) for any member « of È}, any two quantifi- 
cations (VV)A and (VV’)A’ (V and. V’ as 
before) of C such that Z( (WV)A). is smaller 
than I( (WV’)A'), and any function f from 

=- KNV A’ onto K (WV)A), if «(A’*) =a (f 
(A’*)) for every member A’* of I( (WV")A’), 
then a( (VV)A) = a( (VV")4'. 

And C is said to have a strictly truth-functtonal inter- 
pretation if there is a family 2% of truth-value 
functions for C that meets (1)—-(2.5) plus the follow- 


- ing condition: 


(3) for any two members « and «’ of È if 
a(d) = «’(A) for every atomic wff A of G, then 
a(A) = «@’(A) for every non-atomic wif A of G.14 


13 In what follows ‘J’ ranges over individual variables and parameters. All other syntactical variables have already turned 


up in the main text. 


H The paper (which presupposes familiarity with Wittgenstein’s Tractacus) was read at the 1971 Meeting of the American 


Phil 


ical Association, Pacific Division. Thanks are due to Paul Benacerraf for his invaluable comments, and to George 


Weaver who helped to devise the criterion of truth functionality in Appendix IT and Preset that QC*™ has, a strictly truth- 


functional interpretation. 
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I. THE NON- CAUSAL 


‘SELF-FULFILLMENT 


OF INTENTION 


K. W. RANKIN’ 


I. WHY ARE INTENTIONS, IF NOT CAUSES, 50 
Lize THEM? 


PART from the fact thet what we do often 

depends on what we intend, intentions are 

conspicuously quasi-causal m at least one other 
way. 

An explicit intention aatedates the action 
intended. This, of course, 53 clearest where the 
intention has been formed early enough to be. 
revoked, or forgotten, before the time for fulfillment 
comes round. But even where it persists right up to, 
or occurs just at, the execute moment of action, 
it precedes in the sense that it is there at the 


moment when the action ta@es off. Some actions,: ~ 


no doubt, are intentional wi-hout being intended. 
Though in no way premeitated, their perfor- 
mance is under the control >f the agent’s intelli- 
gence. A casual contributior to a conversation is, 
for instance, usually of this kind. More often than 
not we do not think what tc say before saying it. 
Consequently, it is sometimes inferred that in- 
tentionality without prem=ditation—and even 
‘what is essential. to. intextionality as such— 
consists of nothing that antedates the intentional 
action. But, though I beliew= the inference to be 
hasty, I shall set it temporarily to one side, by 
confining myself initially o intentional actions 
which are intentional becaus intended. 

Now, in the present context, a cause is taken as 
in some sense a crucial component of a set of 
states or events which, relatie to natural laws, are 
together a sufficient cond=tion: of whatever is. 
caused. Like intentions, such causes quite often 
` precede, though sometimes -hey may coincide in 
time with, what depends upon them. Should 
intentions, then, be classified .as causes? And if 
not, why are they so caus:-like? Both. of these 
questions are the concern of what follows. 


Il. Twextve CLUES 


1. Typically a categorical or unqualified intention 
is expressed by an anticipatory form of utterance 
such as “I am going to X,” or “I shall (will) X,” 
or “I am about to X.’ It can also be expressed in 
a non-anticipatory way by some verb of volition 


as in “I intend to X,” or “I have decided to X.” 


But the latter are indirect. They leave inexplicit 
the important difference between the agent’s 
attitude at the time toward his intended action and 
the attitude of someone else who reports the 
agent’s intention in some such formula as “He 
intends to X.” 

An épistemic analogy may show more clearly 
why. 

The three kinds of sentence in question 


(S1) “I intend to X,” 
© (S2) “He intends to X,” 
(53) “I am about to X,” 


compare respectively in function to 


(Siy “I believe Richard Hughes was born in 
1900,” 
- (52) “He believes Richard Hughes was born 
` in 1900,” 
(S3’) “Richard Hughes was born in 1900.” 


On some occasions the verb “believe” as in (S1’) 
has a so-called parenthetical use we shall set to one 
side. On other occasions it simply ascribes a 
specific belief-attitude to the speaker. (S1’) then 
ascribes what (52°) would ascribe, if used by 
someone else to refer on the same occasion to the 
eke of (S1’). 

~ But (S2’) conveys accurately what its speaker 
means only where his assumption is that the 
subject of the ascription has a conviction which 
could be accurately expressed by (S3’). Should 


1 Perhaps we should distinguish gresent-tense anticipatory forms, like “I am going to X,” from past-tense anticipatory forms, 
like “I was going to X.” A peculiarry of the latter is that it in no way commits its utterer‘to a belief in the subsequent occurrence 
of the action specified, whereas th= former does. Throughout this paper, with the peaca exception, I identify anticipatory 
forms of utterance elusive witk present-tense anticipatory forms. 
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the subject have any reservation.about what (S3’) 
states, then (S2’) would convey its speaker’s 


meaning inaccurately. A sentence of the form: 


“He is inclined to believe...’’ would have been 
better chosen. Consequently, since ex hypothesi 
(S1’) and (S2’) ascribe the same belief-attitude to 
the same person, 3) expresses the belief-attitude 
which (S1’) ascribes 

Now this illustration of the distinction between 
what a sentence ascribes, or reports, and what it 
expresses helps us to differentiate the respective 


roles of (S1), (S2), and (53). (S1) and (S52) may . 


both ascribe the same intention to_ the same 
person. In that case (53) expresses the intention 
both ascribe, provided it is uttered by the speaker 


of (Sr). His linguistic behavior would be inconsis- . 
` tent if, upon uttering (S1), he were to add “But due . 


to circumstances outside my control I am not 


about to X.” It would be as incongruous as that of : 
` fact be false. And it seems quite unnatural to describe ` 
. Řis true intention either as true or as false. 


a speaker of (S1’) who denies what (S3’) conveys. 

` As already noted, however, when (S1) and (S2) 
convey the same thing, (S1) gives an indirect 
, expression to its speaker’s intention. Its inclusion 

of “I” indicates that the person to whom it ascribes 
the intention is the utterer, and hence that the 
utterer also subscribes to the expression of that 
intention in (S3). Similarly when (S1’) and (S2’) 
convey. the same thing, (S1’) gives indirect 
expression to its speaker’s belief. Its inclusion of 
“I” likewise indicates that the person to whom it 
ascribes the belief is the utterer, and hence that 
the utterer also subscribes to-the expression of the 
belief in (S3’). But in neither‘case can what the 
. “I” indicates be identified with any part of what 
the sentence including it states. Otherwise. we 
would have to abandon our hypothesis that what 
each sentence and its third person partner states 
or conveys is identical. Consequently, the ex- 
pression of the intention, in the one case, and of the 
belief, in the other, is. only indirect. 

2. When X-ing is possible, and someone’s intention 
to X is formed in all cognizance of the circum- 
stances which make it possible for him, his intention 
is fully appropriate. But all the same it would 
seem odd to give his utterance of (S3) the accolade 
of “true” or “correct,” or to congratulate him for 


perspicacity in uttering it, even though his. 
intention will be fulfilled. What is true or correct’ 


is his assessment of the circumstances—not his 
commitment to (S3). For (S3) it is a matter of the 
facts matching up to the words, rather than the 
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words matching up to the facts. We can sum this 
up by saying that expressions. of intention lack 
paradigmatic truth-value. 

Sometimes, óf course, we may express an in- 
tention by saying “It is true that I am going to do 
what he says I am” or “It is false that I am going to 
resign.” Here, however, the. words “true” and 
“false” belong to the actual formulation of the 


‘intention, rather than evaluate it. Hence their 


inclusion does not give the expression which 


- includes them paradigmatic truth-value. 


Sometimes, too, we may refer in a proprietary 
way to someone’s true intention. But his true. 
intention is simply what he really intends, just as 
his true belief is what he really. believes. The 
proprietary is quite distinct from ‘the non-pro- 
prietary, viz., the paradigmatic, “true.” Thus his 


-true belief need not ‘be true, i.e., a true belief, a . 


belief expressible by a true sentence. It may in’ 


- You might object that my expression of intention 
in’ 53 must be paradigmatically true or false, 


_ because of its undoubted consistency. with your 


report of my success by “He did it.” But does the 
comparable consistency of ‘my performative “I 
bet” with your informative “He -bets” similarly 
entitle the former to truth-value?.Not if we are to 
believe Austin. When I say “I bet,” I succeed or 
fail in betting rather than say something true or 
false, correct or incorrect. And even if we are 
saying something true or false, etc., by virtue of 
succeeding or failing, the truth or falsity can hardly 
be described as paradigmatic. - `. 

g. Unlike some other types of utterance which 
lack paradigmatic truth-value, expressions of 
intention are, first and foremost, expressions of 
something mental. No doubt commands like 
“You shall report here. at 2.30 P.M.,” promises 
like “I will return it tomorrow,” ‘and performatives 
like “I bet” or “I promise,” have to express such 
mental attitudes as wishes or judgments to have 


any point. But unlike expressions which are - 


nothing but expressions of attitude, such expressions 
are used in the type of illocutionary act which is 
definable in terms of its perlocutionary effect.® 
Thus a command is, roughly, the sort of expression ; 
of a wish which conveys by- linguistic convention ` 
that, should the -person addressed fail:to take 
reasonable steps toward satisfying the wish, he will 
become liable to some penalty. 


* 


3 Cf, Rankin, “Referential Identifiers,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. ı (1964), pp. 233-243. 
* A formula used by John R. Searle in Speech Acts (Oxford, 1969), p. 71. 
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4. In spite of paradigmatic truth-value an 
intention is an anticipation and-judgmental in 
character. In forming an iatention you subject 
your attitude to the criteria «f consistency. Unless 
schizoid, you cannot knowin zly intend to perform 
incompatible actions, nor œœn you form a cate- 
gorical and unqualified intertion to do something 
while subscribing to an indactively formed, and 
firm, belief that the action vill not occur (see 1). 
Likewise your intention will te held by others to be 
inappropriate, if they believe-that what you intend 
will not come about. By contrast, wish-attitudes— 
though like intentions in some respects—are 
non-judgmental. You may know that the 
realization of one wish precludes satisfaction of 
another, and yet wholeheartedly have both. 
Likewise your wish is not reckoned inappropriate 
by others, just because the, think it will not. be 
realized. 

5. As a verb, “anticipate” like “believe” can be 
used to ascribe a disposmion. Someone may 
anticipate a rise in salary next year, in the sense 
that if you take up the mater with him he may 
gay, and will believe, that Hs salary will then be 
raised, even though the thought does not often 
Cross his mind. But “anticipate” can also be used 
to refer to the sort of occurrence in which an 
anticipatory disposition is rezlized, i.e., to the re 
that it occurs to ee that something; Eg: 
rise, is on the way.* 

Such occurrents, however. are admittedly some- 
what singular. Sometimes they are the result of 
some process of deliberaton, or resolution -of 
uncertainty. As such resuls, they come about 
quickly or slowly, easily o~ with difficulty, etc. 
Sometimes, however, they come without any 
process. Hence they do not seem to fall within the 
Rylean category of achievement as a correlative 
of process. Sometimes, too, however they come, 
they may persevere continucusly, or intermittently 
over a period of time, if oa first occurring they 
refer to an occasion sufficently far ahead. On 
such occasions they seem as complete in any small 
segment of their duration as in the whole. To this 
extent they are like states. On the other hand, 
surely it may occur to one Quite instantaneously, 
without consciousness of tim=-span, that something 
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will occur just before the happening does occur. 
To that extent they are more like changes from 
one state to another. . 

I may intend now, for instance, to do something 
rather exacting at a later date. Since what I 
intend will require all my resolution, my intention 
may remain in the forefront of my mind con- 
tinuously, or intermittently as when I waver or 
spend time in sleep, right up to the occasion for 
action. And for as long as it continues, it will be 
complete, as an intention, at any one time, or for 
any One time-span, as at, or for, any other. On the 
other hand, perseverance through a stretch of 
time does not seem essential to the. occurrence. 
The formation of intention may occur just at the 
moment of action. 

6. Anticipating, intending, and certain other 
kinds of mental occurrent are rather singular in 
yet another way. They have temporal duality. 
‘Thus anticipating refers to something which is due 


. to take place later, and remembering what has 


happened refers to what has taken place earlier. 

7. Likewise they have an act-content structure. 
Each distinct occurrent is characterizable by a 
judgmental content, though one may have the 
same content as another. Consequently, where 
the content has paradigmatic truth-value, the 
occurrent, quite straightforwardly, belongs to the 
sort of thing which we do rightly or wrongly, 
correctly or incorrectly, etc. Where a perceptual 
judgment is false, the perceiver has misperceived, 
etc. Even where the content lacks paradigmatic 
truth-value in the. way that the content of in- 
tendirig does, his intending is something the agent 
does appropriately or inappropriately, depending 
upon whether or not it is based upon correct 
assessment of the situation. Now it is by virtue of 
being either right or wrong, etc., that mental 
occurrents of these kinds have the status of being 
acts, though, of course, in contrast to intentional 
action they are more like ordinary happenings. 

8. Anticipations of intention are indexically 
committed to the first grammatical person or some 
equivalent. The’ judgmental acts of different 
people can have ‘a common content in cases other 
than intention. This holds even where the content 
of one person’s judgment refers solely to himself. 


4 The Rylean dichotomy ‘‘Eithe disposition or occurrent, but not both” would require that the sort of occurrent anticipation 
which realizes an anticipatory dis-osition cannot itself be a disposition. A requirement on that basis would be unacceptable to 
those who go along (correctly, I believe) with William P. Alston (“Dispositions and Occurrences,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, 
vol. 1, 1971, pp. 125-154) and IL M. Armstrong (A Materialist Theory of Mind, ch. 6., § 6, London, 1968) in rejecting the 
dichotomy. There are, however, Cher grounds for regarding the realizing and realized anticipations as not dispositions in the 
same sense. Some of these are der-veable more or less directly from later clues. 
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Thus, “I am over eighty” and “He is over eighty,” 
as uttered by different persons, potentially express 
judgments with the same content. Such contents, 
accordingly, are uncommitted to the first, rather 
than the third, person. But one person’s intention 
cannot have quite the same content as any sort of 
judgmental act of another. As an expression of 
` intention, Sg is not translatable into S4 “He is 
about to X” uttered by another in reference to 
the same action of the same agent. There are at 
least four indications of this: 


(a) Normally S4 expresses simple anticipation 
not intention. 
(b) This anticipation is formed on a’ twofold 
basis, viz., that the agent intends to X, and 
that he has the opportunity, including the 
capacity, to X. The anticipation of intention, 
on the other hand, is formed solely on the 
basis that the opportunity, including the 
capacity, obtains. 
(c) 
. truth-value which the other anticipation 
_ . possesses. i 
(d) Less normally, S4 might be short-hand for 
“I am going to induce him to X.” But then 
. it expresses the intention of another agent to 
perform a different action which will result 
in the first agent X-ing. 


To appreciate the full significance of these 
considerations, we can turn. once again to our 
previous analogy-in which all four are reflected. 


(a)’ Normally,.to say “He is betting” or “He 
will return tomorrow” is respectively neither 
to bet nor to promise. 

(b)’ These things are said appropriately on a two- 
fold basis, viz., that their subject has uttered 
performances like “I bet’ or “I will return 

. tomorrow,” and that the circumstances are 
appropriate for betting or promising. The 
performatives themselves, on the other hand, 
are appropriately uttered solely on the basis 

. that the circumstances are appropriate. 

{cy} The performances lack the paradigmatic 
truth-value which their third person 
counterparts possess. 

(d)’ Less normally, these counterparts might be 
shorthand respectively for something like 
“I guarantee he will bet” and “I will see to 
it that he will return tomorrow.” But then 


The anticipation lacks the paradigmatic - 
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their utterances become quite different 
performative acts of another speaker. 


Now all four of these considerations point to a 
parallel indexical commitment in performative 
utterances, whereby they are untranslatable into 
third person counterparts. Despite the analogy, 
however, there are important differences between 
expressions of intention and other kinds of speech- 
act such as performatives. We have indicated 


. these in clues 3 and 4. The true basis for the analogy 
-will become clearer in the clues which follow. 


9. Anticipations of intention are to some extent, 
self-fulfilling. When the agent has an opportunity 
to act in opposing. ways, it is essential to, and, if he 
has the capacity, sufficient for, his acting in any one 
that he intends to do so iia in three 


types of case. 


(a) He may be instantaneously competent to 
act appropriately. Thus he may be instantaneously 
competent to punch his tormentor on the nose, or 
to give his name when asked. Here his actions 
tend to be intentional, but not intended. He 
comprehends the situation, in terms of the ap 
propriate reaction to it—as to be handled tn such-and- 
such a way, e.g., as a nose to be punched, or a 
question to be answered by giving his name.’ One 
might say that he does not distinguish: expressly 
between the challenge and his impending response. 
Notice that this act-oriented type of comprehension 
is antecedent to the act. That is why I questioned 
the inference in my introduction that intentionality 


without intention consists of nothing which. 


antedates the intentional act. 

(b) When an agent has an opportunityl 
including a capacity, to act in any of severa, 
opposing ways, one of the actions would have been 
necessary, through a-sort of inertia, and the rest 
impossible, had it not occurred to him that he 
might do something other than the former. To 
begin with more universal types of case, in most 
situations it is necessary that I continue breathing 
or blinking, unless it occurs to me to desist for a 
time, perhaps to attend more carefully to a faint 
sound, or indistinct.object, or to test my endurance. 
Similarly, in the case of well-established patterns 
of habitual behavior, such as driving home at the 
end of the day, once set off, we necessarily carry 
them through, unless it occurs to us to modify 
them in some respect: But even where neither the 
operation of our autonomic nervous system nor of 


8 F, H. Bradley has made a similar point in Collected Essays, vol. 2, (Oxford, 1935), pp. 39, 504, and 505. Michael Polanyi 
discusses analogous phenomena at some length in chap. 1, of The Tactt Dimension (Garden City, N.J., 1960). 
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habit is at issue, the same priaciple holds. When I 
am seated, normally the situetion is such, e.g., the ` 
chair is sturdy enough, thet I continue seated: 


necessarily, unless it occurs tc me to stand up, or 
slither down, etc. Accordingi~, intention cannot-be 
essential to the performance of any action which 
we would perform through the.kind of inertia 
illustrated in these three wavs, where it-does not 
occur to us that we might ac otherwise. 

(c) Where in performing one ‘action we 
necessarily perform, or will. perform another, the 
intention to perform the seccnd is. not essential to, 
its performance. It is enough that we intend to 


perform the first: Thus, if I -vere to discern a star’ 
in the sky, if and only if I wee to stop blinking for’ . 
oneself seems dependent upon the degree of 


a while, I might in fact dissern -the star without 
intending to, if I had inteaded ‘simply to stop 


blinking and did stop. in fact. This example,. 


however, suggests a complication to the present 


exception. What T do in stopping blinking is more - 


likely to occur to me as try:ng to discern a star, 
than simply as ‘stopping blirking. In fact, it may 
not occur to me as stopping blinking at all. Hence, 
for reasons given in (b) above, the intention to 
discérn:a star would be essential to my discerning 
it by stopping blinking.. The same complication, 
however, might not arise im'other cases of doing 
one thing in, or by, doing, or having done, another. 

10. No agent can be blind: to the distinction 
between his intention and ron-self-fulfilling types 
of anticipation. If- an antipation of mine ex- 
pressible by “I shall not inhale while under water” 
does not present itself to me as distinct from a 
non-self-fulfilling anticipatim, J] am probably in 
for a nasty shock after I submerge. 

11. The self-fulfillment cf intention must be 
distinguished from that of other kinds of self- 
fulfilling anticipation. The performance of an 
intentional action is quite unlike, for instance, a 
patient’s recovery from wnat would otherwise 
have been a fatal illness on-y through confidence 
in his doctor’s assurance that he will recover. “I 
am going to recover” is in taese circumstances the 
expression of a mere anticipation—not - of an 
anticipation of intention. The patient has been 
taken in to some exter, .and possibly his 
anticipation could not have withstood the insight 
that his belief in recovery igan essential condition 
of his recovery. An anticipation of intention, on 
the other hand, does not seem to be in any way 
diminished, where the agent has explicit insight 
into its self-fulfilling role. 

12. Anticipations of inteation are also unlike 
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those of the self-faith-healer who has acquired 
‘insight into the self-fulfillment of his anticipation 
‘of recovery. There are five indications of.the 


difference. 

- (a) The self-faith-healer’s insight is epiphenom- 
enal to the self-fulfillment of his anticipation. The 
therapeutic power of his anticipation, in other 
words, is not dependent upon his insight, provided 
he really does anticipate. Whether the anticipation 


is induced by himself, his doctor, or by something 


else, is quite immaterial. According to 10, on the 
other hand, the agent’s insight into the self- 


‘fulfillment of intention is essential to the self- 
‘fulfillment. 


(b) Success in administering faith-therapy to 


confidence, or certitude, with which one can 
sustain the- anticipation: The self-fulfillment of 
intention; on the other hand, is not tied to certitude 
to the same extent. Sometimes the strongest 
anticipation of intention an agent can commit 
himself to is expressible by nothing stronger than a 


formula like “I shall try to X.” The uncertainty 


about the possibility of X-ing which this manifests 
need not interfere with successful performance. 
True, a person who doubts his ability to pronounce 
unslurred a-tongue-twister like ‘“The Leith police 
dismisseth us” may have less success than someone 
more confident, even though both suffer from the 
same degree of inebriation. On the other hand, 
his uncertainty may have the contrary effect, by 
making him exercise greater care. . 

(c) The ability of the self-faith-healer is an 
ability which, upon gaining ‘insight into the 
therapeutic value of the anticipation of recovery, 
he has to acquire. Or at least he has to possess. the . 
pre-existing ability not to be put off by his insight. 
He has the ability despite the insight. On the 
other hand, there is surely no question of agents 
being put off intending upon acquiring meee into 
the self-fulfillment of intention. ` l 

(d) The ability of the self-faith-healer is some- 
thing which he may acquire and apply for a 
purpose. He anticipates his recovery in order to 
recover. This anticipating may in fact be 
sufficiently deliberate to be intended as well as 
intentional. It may be intended as a means to an 
end, i.e,, the end of recovery. But in that case the 
anticipating must be distinct from the intending to 
recover. It becomes part of the action intended, in 
the same way as reading aloud in order to amuse 
a child is part of the intended action of amusing the 
child. And if we were to ignore this conclusion by 
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supposing the anticipating not to be distinct from 
the intending, we would be obliged to suppose 
that the intending was also an intentional action. 
(e) Intending can be accompanied by insight 
into its self-fulfilling character without the 
anticipation incurring on that count the charge of 
irrationality. The self-faith-healer’s anticipation of 
recovery does,. however, contain an element of 
irrationality. A doctor, who has insight into the 
therapeutic effect that his assurance of recovery 
has upon his patient, can anticipate the patient’s 
recovery in a rational way on the basis, among 
other things, that the patient has accepted“ his 
assurance. On the other hand, the self-faith-healer 
is not assured until he commits himself to the 
anticipation of his recovery. His anticipation 


consequently cannot have a complete rational - 


basis. It may, of course, be rational in a pragmatic 
way, viz., as an effective means toward the recovery 
anticipated. But as shown in (d), intentions cannot 
be regarded as means toward their own fulfillment. 
Are we then to suppose that intending is irrational ? 
Surely the agent who does what he does through 
the inertia described in 9(b) is less rational than 
the agent to whom it occurs that he can act 
otherwise, and who consequently does whatever 
he does intending to do it. 


III. Way Intentions Are Nor Causes 


Sometimes in different ways these clues suggest 
a very simple interpretation, which can in turn be 
applied to the solution of our problem in Sect. IV. 
They indicate that intention is the sort of antici- 
pation in which his anticipating is a logically 
necessary condition of the agent being about to 
act in the way he anticipates. 

Clues 1, 3, and 4, on the one hand, and 9, on the 
other, bring the quasi-causal features of intention 
into sharper focus. Intentions anticipate what is 
intended not simply by way of coming before, but 
also in the way that cognitive acts or attitudes of 
anticipation anticipate. Likewise, with the except- 
ions noted, what is intended depends upon 
intention specifically as a necessary, not a sufficient 
condition. 

If, however, the future occurrence of the 
anticipated action were logically independent of 
this necessary condition, then the agent’s antici- 
pating would presumably have paradigmatic 
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truth-value. It would be “objective” in one of the 
senses commonly given to “objective,” i.e., true or 
false logically irrespective of whether someone 
believes it to be true or false. Hence clue 2, the 
lack of paradigmatic truth-value, indicates that 
this sort of anticipation is not logically independent 
of cognitive attitude. 

If, on a contrary hypothesis, the anticipator’s 
action were causally dependent upon his cognitive 
attitude, the logical status of his anticipation as 
paradigmatically true or false would not be 
diminished. If anticipations of intention are 
analogous to performatives, causally operative 
anticipations would be analogous to certain 
perlocutionary acts. Thus if you frighten yourself 
by saying “I frighten myself” what you say, 
unlike a performative, is paradigmatically true. 

The indexical commitment of intention, to 
which clue 8 testifies, provides further evidence 
that the necessary condition is logical. Where an 
indexically uncommitted" proposition about someone 
refers to him in the first person, the expression 
does not state, but only indicates, that the person 
expressing the proposition as his belief is the 
person to whom the proposition refers. At least a 
distinction between stating and indicating is needed, 
if we ever want to say that an utterance whereby 
one of us refers to himself, or herself, by means of 
“T” expresses the same proposition as an utterance — 
whereby another of us refers to the same person’ by 
means of “you,” “he,” or “she.” Where, on the 
other hand, an anticipation is indexically 
committed to the first person, what its expression 
indicates ‘ig also implicit, at least, in what it states. 
What the speaker states as his anticipation logically 
implies that he anticipates as stated. And what he 
so implies is exactly what his first person expression 
indicates. Consequently, his anticipating must be - 
a logically necessary condition of his being about 
to act as stated. 

This conclusion is reinforced by clues 10 and 11. 
Since the agent’s anticipation of intention is 
essential to his being about to do what he 
anticipates, it is to that extent self-fulfilling. And 
since it is logically essential, the agent must have 
at least implicit knowledge of the difference 
between his anticipation of intention and any 
non-self-fulfilling anticipation. 

Clue 12, in conjunction with 10 and 11, precludes 
the possibility that the agent’s anticipating is 


* In this sense the truth of a belief may fall short of objectivity in at least two ways. Either sincerity of belief is logically 
necessary or logically sufficient for the truth of the belief. Anticipations of intention exhibit only the former shortcoming. The 
belief that one is in pain is commonly regarded as exemplifying the latter. 
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causally a necessary conditim of the anticipated 
action instead of, or in addit2on to, being logically 
essential. If the anticipating were causally a 
necessary condition, no insigHt, explicit or implicit, 
would be essential to its se-f-fulfilling operation. 
And, indeed, it is conceivable that any such 
insight might interfere wth the self-fulfilling 


operation, as the case of faith-healing would 


_ seem to illustrate. Anticipaticns of intention, on the 
_ other hand, require implici~ insight at least into 


their self-fulfilling operation, and are certainly not 
rendered inoperative by suck insight. = 
If despite these argument, however, they were 
causally self-fulfilling, they would have to resemble 
the anticipating of the self-faith-healer.’ But they 


. are quite unlike the latter m important respects, 


for reasons already given in clue 12. If the antici- 
pating, on the other hand, i: logically a necessary 
condition of its substance, mone ‘of these reasons 
apply any longer. 

(a) The agent’s insight cennot be epiphenome- 
nal upon self-fulfillment of his anticipating, since to 
understand his anticipation he must understand, 
implicitly at least, that Hs anticipating is a 
logically necessary conditior of his being about to 
act as he anticipates. Here, @ course, I am arguing 
from the principle that to understand a proposition 
one must understand, impli-itly at least, not only 
what is implicit in it, but alep that it is implicit. 

(b) The degree of certituce with which we hold 
a belief does not. prevent vhat is implicit in it 
from being implicit in it. Heace if that we hold the 
belief is logically implicit -n it, the absence of 
certitude does not prevent zhe belief from being 
logically self-fulfilling. ! 

(c) Likewise we need acquire or possess no 
special ability to be able to withstand insight in the 
belief’s self-fulfilling nature. The ability to with- 
stand the insight is in fact inseparable from the 
ability to have the belief. 

(d) Nor can the anticipating be regarded as 
something we undertake in order to fulfill, or as 
part of, the intended action, since logically it is not 
separate from the intending to perform the action: 

(e) And finally, the articipating cannot be 
regarded as irrational. In a logically true prop- 
osition like “If this is a ros-, then it is a flower,” 
the truth of the consequent :s a logically necessary 
condition of the truth of tk= antecedent. But the 
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truth of the consequent is not one of the truths on 
the basis of which we should infer the truth of the 
antecedent. Similarly, where the anticipating.is a 
logically necessary condition of what we anticipate, 
there is no question of its presence being required 
as epistemic basis for itself. 

It will be observed that the arguments in this 
section are of two main kinds. The first kind 
represents the connection between an anticipation 
of intention, and its substance as logical, more 
directly than the second. And the second represents 
the connection more directly as non-causal than 
the first. This ‘double thrust protects my in- 
terpretation from the type of criticism to which the 


first type of argument has been prone in the past. 


Because causes are often described functionally in 


: terms of their tendency to produce certain effects, 


the connection between them, when so described, 


and these effects is logical as well as causal. Hence, 
. certain standard arguments, which establish .a 


logical connection between intention and intended 
action, fail to show the connection to be likewise 
non-causal. For the latter purpose it is not enough 
to point out that, typically at least, intentions are 
specified in terms of the description of the action as 
intended, or that “‘other things being equal,” it 
is logically necessary that given the intention, the 
action will occur. Now possibly my first kind of 
argument might turn out to be subject to this type 
of criticism. But the second kind does not seem 
vulnerable in the same way. 


IV. How One OcauRRENCE CAN BE A 
' Necessary CONDITION OF THE SUBSEQUENT 
OccuRRENCE OF ANOTHER WITHOUT 
BEING A CausAL CONDITION 


A distinction between three forms of temporal 
series has now become overdue. 


A. The series of stages in the “passage” of any 
one event from the future, through the present, 
into the past, whereby that event acquires 
perspective from successive moments of time. 


B. The series of events which pass through’ 
these stages, stretching from the past through 
the present into the future, but not considered 
from the perspective of any particular moment 
of time. 


1 My method of refutation here does not assume ‘that any mental act whatsoever, whether the anticipation of a self-faith- 
healer or anything else, ever is ganuinely a cause. The assumption, however, would be hard to avoid were it not the case 
that anticipations of intention do<not function as causes, and that other more cause-like mental acts play a constitutive role 


in intentions. 


C. The events in the B-series when arrayed, 
from the perspective of any given moment of 
time, in a descending scale of pastness merging, 
through the present, into an ascending scale of 
futurity. 


Thus the seasonal sequence of a bud appearing 
on a twig, a leaf sprouting, its growing, its 
withering, and its falling, is a segment of the 
B-series. Whether it is last, this, or next year’s 
sequence does not affect the relative order in which 
these particular B-occurrents come. But, from the 
perspective of successive seasons, each of them is 
the basis of an A-occurrent belonging to an 
A-series. Thus, at any given instant in early spring 
the appearing of a bud that year is future, in later 
spring present, and in summer, autumn, and winter 
more and more remotely past.. Finally, from the 
perspective of an instant in any one season, the 
whole B-series of seasonal changes in that year is 
the basis of a C-series. In summer the budding and 
sprouting are respectively more and less past, full 
growth is present, while withering and falling are 
respectively less and more future, Notwithstanding 
their membership of a O-series, however, these 
components are also A-occurrent. In fact the 
C-series peculiar to any point in time can itself be 
regarded as a complex A-occurrent belonging to a 
sort of orchestrated A-series which consists of the 
simultaneous changes in A-characteristics which 
affects every member of the B-series at successive 
moments of time. 

Obviously some of the three series are not 
completely independent of others. For instance, 
ultimately’ the subjects of the A-series and C-series 
qualifiers “being past,” ‘“‘being present,” and 
“being future” are all B-occurrent. This has led to 
a radical difference of opinion, over the past fifty 
years or so, as to whether the A-series is, or is not, 
more fundamental than the B-series. I take the 
former alternative for granted here, though I have 
argued for it extensively elsewhere.’ 

The point of these preliminaries lies in the fact 
that the A-series can reasonably be represented as 
non-causal. No doubt it is universally true that 


every event that ever has happened, or will have 
happened, has earlier been or will have been about 
to happen—at least if the past is infinite. But, to 
put it mildly, a strong case can be made against 
supposing this to be an empirical generalization or. 
law of nature, though explanations of the universal 
truth may radically differ. Both the B-series and 
the Cyseries, on the other hand, are causal in the 
sense that its components aré at least capable of 
forming a causal chain, even though sometimes 


‘this sequence may not be a causal sequence. Thus, 


on our initial definition of “cause,” our illustration 


of a B-sequence constitutes a causal chain, and any e 


C-sequence; from which this B-sequence is an 


abstraction, must do so too. Since budding is ` 
causally prior to leafing, it being further in the; 


past is a causal condition of leafing being nearer in 
the past. 

_ In accepting on the strength of clue 5 that 
intentions are occurrent we must, accordingly, 
employ some circumspection. To which series 
does the succession of intention and action intended 
belong? 

Clue 5 itself suggests the answer. Intentiong 
can persist or be instantaneous, and where they 
persist they are complete in any temporal segment. 
A B-occurrent, on the other hand, can persist 
completely in all its segments, if and only if it is a 
state of something. And it can be instantaneous, 
if and only if it is a change from one state to 
another. But any specific type of B-occurrent must 
be exclusively a type of state, e.g., a temperature, 
or exclusively a type of change of state, e.g., a rise 
in temperature. Hence intention cannot be a type 
of B-occurrent. 

Intending to X, on the other hand, is just like the 
A-occurrent to which (with the qualifications 
noted) it is logically essential, viz., being about to X, 
Being about to X is something we are before we X. 
We may be it over a period of time or intermittently, 
and in each case we may be about to as completely 
throughout a small temporal segment as throughout 
a large. But, in spite of all that, we may be about 
to quite instantaneously, right at the moment at 
which the action begins. Intending, then, is the 


® An A-occurrent based on a B-occurrent may, of course, itself be the basis of higher order A-occurrents and so on ad infinitum. 
Thus, at successive moments, the pastness of something now about to happen later will become less and less remotely future. 

* Most recently in “Existence and Time” (Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 27, [1966] pp. 199-215), and “Past and 
Future: A Revision of Reichenbach’s Indeterministic Distinction” (The Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 17 [1967], pp. 317-333). 
The thesis is (a) that the distinction which we draw by means of tenses and otherwise between past, present, and future has an 
ontological basis in a one-many indeterministic causal relation between events, (b) that in turn this indeterministic causal 
relation can only be properly conceived in terms of the distinction between past, present, and future. Both papers, however, 
require modification in the light of my present conclusions about mental occurrents such as intention. Such occurrents must be 
transferred from the category of causally-related occurrents into that of the causal relations which hold between the latter, 
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same type of occurrent as that to which it is 
logically essential, viz. an A-cccurrent. 

Clues 6 and 7 suggest this too. My being about 
to X has a temporal duality which complements 
that of anticipating X-ing. M3 X-ing has thereby a 
referred sort of occurrence. It is referred to the 
earlier moment at which I ara about to do it. And 
the A-occurrent belonging tc that earlier moment 
is characterizable in terms of my later X-ing, 
viz., as my being about to X. 

Now this kind of referred occurrence can be 
understood as the matrix of the act-content 
structure of our intending, and of certain other 
mental acts which our. intending involves. My 
A-ing characterizes not merey my being about to 
X, where I intend it, but, as we saw, it may 
characterize my intending as wel. But my 
intending to X, except in the context of the 
opportunity, including my cépacity to X, is only a 
logically necessary, not a stfficient, condition of 
my being about to X. Corsequently, my X-ing 
characterizes my intending t X in a way which, 
unlike my being about to X. does not require the 
&-ing actually to take place. 

Presumably here is the source of what is some- 
times so confusingly, or- perhaps pregnantly, 
described- as the intentionality of certain belief- 
attitudes other than intenticn. What is believed, 
ie., the content by whick these attitudes are 
characterizable, may not be aow, or thereafter, or 
ever have been, realized. As some say, these 
contents have intentional inexistence. And it is the 
susceptibility of contents to. this spiritual malady 
that confers correctness or imcorrectness upon the 
attitudes they characterize It would occupy, 
however, much more time, space, and attention 
than we can spare here to sLow just how the act- 
content structure of the variety of mental’ acts 
depends upon their respective involvement in 
intention. Our immediate concern is to compare 
the occurrence of intending to X with that of being 
about to X. 

Granted, then, that interding is A-occurrent, 
why is it yet so cause-liket A complete answer 
must fall into two stages. Ia the first place, the 
sequence consisting of my now intending to X and 
my now being about to X 3 extraordinarily like 
C-serial causal sequences. For instance, it is 
extraordinarily like the early spring C-serial 
causal sequence consisting ofa bud now appearing 
and a leaf now being about w sprout. But it could 
only be C-serial if intending, whether earlier, now, 
or later, were B-occurrent. 
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The false likeness to C-serial causal sequences, 
however, only provides part of the answer. My 
now intending is an essential part and, under the 
appropriate circumstances, partly identical with 
my now being about to X. Hence, as well as not 
being in C-serial sequence, these two items are not 
in any temporal sequence at all. They are not 
distinct in the way that C-serial couplings are 
distinct. Should we then say that intending is not 
really as cause-like as I originally allowed, Le., , 
that intention does not precede what is intended? 


Obviously that won't do. 


The rest of the answer, fortunately, is quite 
simple. My intending now does not precede my 
now being about to X. But it does precede my 
later having X-ed, in the same way as my now 
being about to X, of which my intending is an 
essential part, precedes my later having X-ed. In 
other words, it belongs to an A-series which has my 
X-ing as its sole B-occurrent basis. No doubt my 
intending also functions as a basis of an A-series. 
In other words, an intending may be past, present, 
or future. But it only so functions as a penultimate 
basis, i.e., in the way that my being about to X may 
itself be past, present, or future. 

We have already remarked that some philos- 
ophers analyze the A-series in terms of the B-series. 
They commonly interpret our A-series ascriptions 
to any B-occurrent as either describing, or indi- 
cating pragmatically, the B-serial relations of that 
occurrent to the thought-tokens or cognitive acts 
which these ascriptions express. For instance, (53) 
might be taken to mean, or indicate, that the 
speaker does X later than the thought-token 
expressed by (S3), where “‘does”’ is in a supposedly 
tenseless present. 

Given the smog that currently envelops the 
status of mental acts, this, however, is an ex- 
planation of the less in terms of the more obscure. 
It rests upon the article of faith that mental acts, 
whatever else they are, must be B-occurrent. 
Hence, to rectify the thermal inversion, why not 
reverse the order of explanation, and classify them 
as A-occurrent instead? 


V. FURTHER CONFIRMATION 


Our two initial questions ‘have each found an 
answer. Here, in conclusion, are a couple of clues 
to give these answers added point. They specify, in 
tandem, two of the most recalcitrant features 
commonly, or at least traditionally, attributed to 
mental acts. 
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13. Our mental acts are to some extent self- 
intimating. We have direct access to our own acts of 
awareness through acts of self-awareness. Con- 
sequently, if this is a universal feature of awareness, 
we should be aware of our self-awareness in 
infinite regression. On the other hand, though we 
can live up to such an estimate of our capacities 
for one or two steps in the regress, very soon 
thereafter our attention appears to flag. 

Now, as noted in Sect. IJ, in our anticipations 
-of intention we are implicitly aware of our antici- 
pating. They are implicitly self-intimating. More 
specifically S5 “I am aware that I am about to X” 
is implicit in its subordinate clause, i.e., $3 “I am 
about to X.” Accordingly, for at least one type of 
mental act, the apparent discrepancy between. an 
infinite regression in self-awareness and our finite 
ability to regress presents no mystery. Where the 
whole of any sentence is implicit in a part, an 
infinite regress arises which we cannot hope. to 
represent in more than a small part, viz., an 
implicit infinite regress. Our failure to attend to the 
infinitely regressive self-intimation is no more 
surprising than our failure to attend to the infinite 
number of evenly negated propositions implicit in 
any affirmative statement. 

But what of other types of mental act? The most 
recalcitrant feature of self-intimation as an 
accomplishment of mental acts in general has been 
the apparent absence of any similar whole-in-part 
involvement in other types. How can the fact that 
I am now aware that there is a sheet of paper 
before me, and that a little earlier I went for a 
walk, be implicit in what I am aware of? However, 
there is no need for further involvements of this 
sort. Where we form an intention, it is in the light 
of the putative facts that we acknowledge in 
perception and memory, and of our thoughts about 
those facts. Certainly the facts are not self- 
intimating. But my perceiving, remembering, and 
reflecting, as constitutive of my intending, must be 
intimated in the self-intimation of the latter. 

14. Mental acts are essentially private. Part of 
the intention of this claim has commonly been to 
distinguish their inaccessibility to more than one 
person from the sort of inaccessibility which can be 
overcome by exposing neurophysiological brain 
processes to direct or indirect sense perception. 
When, however, the claim is made on behalf of 
mind-body dualism, it is with the assumption that 


mental acts are B-occurrent. And, consequently, 
the intention becomes difficult to carry out. Secrets 
are essentially secret, and mysteries essentially 
mysterious. But in spite of that, the former are 
sometimes revealed and the latter solved. Similarly, 
why should the essentially private not become open 
to direct or indirect sense-perception? 

If, on the other hand, mental acts are A- 
occurrent, the answer lies in the obverse fact that 
the objects of direct sense-perception are not 
A-occurrent, and that consequently this is true of 
the relevant kind of indirect sense-perception as 


well. By sense-perception, for instance, we may e» 


detect directly that a leaf is now falling from, as 
distinct from growing or withering on, a bough. 
We do not detect directly that the leaf is falling in 
the present as distinct from that it has already 
fallen in the past, or that it is going to fall in the 
future. We might have detected its falling if it had 
already fallen, and we might be going to dstect its 
falling, if it is going to fall. But that is quite another 
matter, Discriminations between past, present, 
and future are not direct discriminations of sense. 
On the contrary, ifmy preceding analysis is correct, 
they belong to the self-intimation of intention, and 
the other mental acts constitutive of intention, 
instead. Through my intending I distinguish what 
I am about to do as in the future from what I have 
done as in the past, and my present from my past 
activities of perceiving, remembering, and generally 


Nor do A-discriminations belong to indirect 
sense-perception, where the latter consists of 
inferences from directly perceived B-occurrents to 
the B-qualifications of those B-occurrents which 
we do not directly perceive. An example would be 
the perception of certain neuro-physiological 
processes in my brain, on the basis of directly 
perceived instrumental readings as interpreted by 
a neuro-physiological theory. No doubt this 
indirectness also depends upon our ability to make 
A-discriminations, Otherwise, we would be in- 
capable of devising, confirming, and understanding 
any kind of interpretative theory. But, in its 
interpretative role, such a theory simply translates 
macrophysical into microphysical B-occurrent 
reports. 

We can, of course, acquire knowledge of other 
mindst? by indirect sense-perception as well, from 
what we directly perceive of how other people 


10 That we do acquire this knowledge is readily explained as follows. Suppose quite generally that psychological verbs are 
closely related in status to the tense-inflection of verbs. Suppose, too, that the primary function of tense-inflection is to specify 
the kind of causal modality peculiar to branching systems of causally alternative happenings (see Rankin op. cit}. Our basis 
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behave. But our discovery of what happened in the 
past, or of what to expect in tke future, on the basis 
of what we directly perceive now is similarly 
indirect. Admittedly, then, the objects of indirect 
sense-perception need not be confined to B- 
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occurrents. But where it extends beyond, it is 
further dependent upon the direct discriminations 
between A-qualifications which are to be found in 
the self-intimation of our mental acts.4 
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for ascribing psychological states tæ others will then be of the same probabilistic and inductive general sort that we have for 
making causal modal claims. Henc, neither the Scylla of analogical, nor the Charybdis of deductive inference from outer 
criteria to inner state need be invobed as avenues of intimacy, except by way of approximation through myth. 

11 The analysis of intention in terns of a distinction between A and B- occurrents disposes of certain defects in my earlier 
account of intention in Choice and Ceance: A Libertarian Analysis (Oxford, 1961). I acquired some of my dissatisfaction with the 
latter from R. L. Franklin’s review, Australasian Joumal of Philosophy (May, 1962), pp. 97~104 and from my former colleague, 
Max Deutscher. The present paper Eas also benefited from the criticisms, hints, and advice of, among others, Jonathan Bennett, 
Sam Coval, Danny Daniels, Terenc Penelhum, Kirke Wolfe, and this journal’s referee. 
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II. ON WEIGHTING CAUSES 


RAYMOND MARTIN 


(orak explanations cf particular results 
sometimes state, or imply, that a single 
factor was the cause of some result. Often, however, 
two or more causes are mentioned, one of which is 

*said to have been a more inortant cause of some 
particular result than was anofner. The latter sort of 
explanation, which I shall rall a “comparative 
causal explanation” (CCE) is a familiar and 
important feature of common sense and historical 
contexts of inquiry. For example, a student might 
claim that his not reading 1 specific text was a 
more important cause of his failing an examination 
than was his missing several lectures. Or, an 
historian might claim that Dlorthern demand for 
tariff was a more important Cause of the American 
@ivil War than was agitaticn against slavery, or 
that Lenin’s participation in the Russian October 
Revolution was a more important cause of its 
success than was Stalin’s - participation. The 
present remarks concern just the weighting aspect of 
CCEs. In what follows I shall offer partial analyses 
of what I take to be two of the most frequently 
employed descriptive senses in which the causes of 
particular results are weightel.+ 


I 


Some philosophers have been sceptical of the 
weighting aspects of CCEs, and have even 
suggested that the causes >f particular results 
cannot be “meaningfully? or “objectively” 
weighted. J. S. Mill’s insistence that no “condition” 
of a result has a “‘closer reBtion” to that result 
than another, since each is ‘ equally indispensible 
to the production of the consequent” ([9], p. 214) 
is both a symptom of this -uspicion and an in- 
dication of its source. Like Mzll, some philosophers 
have claimed that the causes of some particular 
result must each be necessary for that result in 
some sense of “necessary” that does not admit of 


degree, and seem to have assumed that one cause 
of some result was more important than another 
only if it was “more necessary” (in the same 
sense of “‘necessary”) for that result than the 
other. Hence, no cause of some result was more 
important than another. However, no reason has 
been given for accepting the assumption which 
leads to this conclusion. 

While some philosophers have had their doubts 
about the propriety of weighting the causes of 
particular results, most would readily concede that 
it is proper to weight the causes of types of results. 
For example, it is clearly meaningful, whether or 
not it is true, to claim that driver negligence has 
been a more important cause of highway auto- 
mobile accidents than has mechanical failure in 
automobiles. Although there might be disagree- 
ment about exactly how the weighting aspect of 
this claim should be understood, it is plausible to 
suppose that in many contexts it would simply be 
the claim that driver negligence has been a cause of 
automobile accidents more frequently than mech- 
anical failure has been a cause ‘of automobile 
accidents. - - 

Among those philosophers who have claimed 
that the causes of particular results can be meaning- 
fully weighted, there has been an unfortunate 
tendency to assimilate the problems of accounting 
for the weighting aspect of GCEs to the problems of 
accounting for the weighting aspect of causal 
explanations of types of results. Those who have 
taken this approach, which includes almost every 
philosopher who has proposed an analysis of the 
weighting aspect of QCEs, tend to agree that the 
weighting aspect of most OCEs implies a frequency 
claim, i.e., a claim about the relative frequency of 
occurrence of factors of the same types as the causes 
weighted and the result explained. For example, 
Sidney Hook once claimed that a cause of a 
particular result was more important than other 


1 There are also non-descriptive or “normative,” senses in which the causes of particular results are weighted. See, for 


example, [4], p. 44- 


2 Consider, for example, J. L. Mackie’s remark that “they may be distinguished as predisposing causes, triggering causes, 
and so on, but it is quite arbitrary o pick out as ‘main’ and ‘secondary’ different moments which are equally non-redundant 


items in a minimal sufficient condiñon, . . . ”, 18], Pp. 253. 
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causes of that result “when events of this type take 
place more frequently than events of other types in 
rel#tion to the type of occurrence under investi- 
gation” ([3], p. 114). And Ernest Nagel has 
characterized the following sense of “more 
important” : 


Suppose that the joint presence of A and B is not a 
necessary condition for the occurrence of C, but that 
C occurs either when A is present conjointly with X, 
or when B is present conjointly with Y, where X and 
Y are otherwise unspecified determining factors; and 
suppose also that A in conjunction with X occurs 
much more frequently than does B in conjunction 
with Y. In that case, A might again be said to be a 
more important determinant of C than is B. Thus, 
suppose that automobile accidents happen either 
because of the negligence of motorists or because of 
mechanical failures in relevant parts in automobiles, 
and also that the frequency with which such mechani- 
cal failures cause accidents is very much less than the 
frequency with which negligence is responsible for 
them. In that case, negligence would be a more 
important cause of automobile accidents (in this 
third sense of the phrase) than would mechanical 
failures. Using analogous assumptions, a historian 
might similarly conclude that Austria and Germany’s 
fear of Pan-Slavism was a more fundamental reason 
for the outbreak of World War I in 1914 than was the 
assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand at 


Sarajevo. ([12], pp. 585-586; cp. [11]). 


Both Hook and Nagel are claiming, as have others 
(e.g., [1], pp. 191-192; [2], p. 215), that there is a 


relatively familiar sense of “more important” such . 
that (roughly) it may be said of particular factors, 


A and B, which were each a cause of a particular 
factor, P, that A was a more important cause of 
P than was B, if the frequency with which a factor 
of type-A has been a cause of a factor of type-P is 
greater than the frequency with which a factor of 
type-B has been a cause of a factor of type-P. 

But this proposal must be rejected. It would be 
curious, if not downright wrong, to claim that 
driver negligence was a more important cause of 
some particular accident than was mechanical 
failure, merely because both were a cause of the 
_accident in question and the frequency with which 
driver negligence has been a cause of automobile 
accidents is greater than the frequency with which 
mechanical failure has been a cause of automobile 
accidents. If there were such a sense of “‘more 
important,” one could weight the causes of a 
particular automobile accident, once he knew 
what they were, without knowing any of the other 
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details of the accident. Or, one could claim of an 
accident of whose details he was completely 
ignorant, “One thing is certain, if driver negligence 
and mechanical failure were among the causes of 
thts accident, then driver negligence was a more 
important cause of thts accident than was mechan- 
ical failure.” Or, suppose there were just ten cities, 
six of which suffered from air pollution caused by 
industrial emissions, but not from air pollution 
caused by automobile emissions, three of which 
suffered from air pollution caused by automobile 
emissions, but not from air pollution caused by 
industrial emissions, and one of which, the tenth. 
city, suffered from air pollution caused both by 
industrial emissions and automobile emissions. 
Surely- there is no familiar sense of ‘‘more 
important” in which it would follow from these 
suppositions that industrial emissions were a more 
important cause of air pollution in the tenth city 
than were automobile emissions, These examples 
suggest that the weighting aspect of many GCEs 
may not imply a frequency claim. Hence, a fresh 
look at the weighting aspect of CCEs is in order. 


If 


Consider the following claims: I’ve gained so 
much weight since the last time I saw you partly 
because I’m getting less exercise now than before, 
but mostly because I’m eating much more. The 


coffee is bitter. today, when normally it is not, 


partly because the pot was not clean, but more 
because the grounds had been used once before. 
Examples such as these are a familiar and 
relatively unproblematic feature of common sense 
contexts of inquiry. Yet the weighting aspect of 
these simple examples may be understood in terms 
of a model that is also appropriate to a sort of CCE 
that is frequently found in historical studies. 

The weighting aspect of the explanations in the 
examples above conforms to the following model:® 


(D1) A was a more important cause of P than 
was B, if 
(1) A and B were each a necessary cause of 
P, and l 
(2) there is some appropriate state, ¢, such 
that: l 
(i) A, B, and P are each deviations from 4, 
and 
(ii) on the occasion in question, had A 
occurred as it did and B occurred as in 


$ Compare (D1) with Nagel’s second sense of “more important,” [12], pp. 584-585, item ‘D’, 
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` ġ, a result would aave occurred more 
similar to P than had B occurred as it did 
and A occurred as in ¢. 


(1} of (Di) requires clarification in at least three 
respects. First, to say that 4 and B were each a 
necessary cause of P is to say that A and B were 
each a cause of P, and on the occasion in question no 
sufficient cause of P was present which was 
causally independent of either A or B; it is not to 
say that a factor of type-A and a factor of type-B 
are each necessary for the occurrence of a factor 


oof type-P. Thus, someone’s cliscarding a lighted 


cigarette may have been a necessary cause of the 
occurrence of a particular fo-est fire even though 
forest fires are not always preceded by a factor of 
this type. (I have discussed ths sense of “necessary” 
in more detail in [8].) Secoad, ordinarily, when 
one says that one factor we3 a more important 
cause of some result than wa. another factor each 
factor was a necessary cause-of the result. While 
this fact is reflected by (Dı). it is not essential to 
the truth of a CCE. One may 2e unsure, and hence 
npt wish to claim, that some factor was a necessary 
cause of some result, and stil. wish to assert that, 
at any rate, another factor was a more important 
cause of that result than the one in question. For 
example, one might claim tiat economic factors 
were a more important case of some political 
decision than were ideological considerations, 
without also claiming thət ideological con- 
siderations were a necessary cause of the decision. 
Or, one might claim that unc=nscious needs were a 
more important cause of som: particular aspect of 
behavior than were conscious reasons, without also 
claiming that conscious reascns were a necessary 
cause of that aspect of behavixr. However, in what 
follows we shall avoid a: certain amount of 
circumlocution by restricting 2urselves to examples 
in which each of the facters weighted was a 
necessary cause of the result. This should not be 
misleading, particularly if one remembers that Dr 
specifies only a logically sufficient condition for 
one factor’s having been a more important cause 
of some result than was anotier. Thirdly, I shall 
assume that neither 4 nor B was, in the context of 
inquiry in which the explanetion in question was 
provided, a “mere conditon” for the result 
explained, and hence inappropriately regarded 
either as “‘a cause” or “the cause” of that result. 
For example, in most common sense contexts of 
inquiry, the normal presence of oxygen would not 
be regarded appropriately aes either “a cause” or 


“the cause” of someone’s weight gain, although 
we might insist that “strictly speaking” (i.e., in- 
dependent of contextual considerations) the normal 
presence of oxygen was a cause of that person’s 
weight gain. (I have considered this aspect of 
explanations in terms of “the cause” in [7]; 
analogous considerations are applicable to CCEs.) 

(2) of (Dr) requires a more extended discussion. 
Consider the first example above. If (D1) is to 
explicate the sense in which the individual’s eating 
much more was a more important cause of his 
weight gain than was his getting less exercise, 
there must be some appropriate state such that his 
eating more, his getting less exercise, and his 
weight gain may each be regarded ‘as deviations 
from that state. In general, identifying this actual 
or hypothetical state is often an easy matter in the 
context in which a CCE is offered, at least if the 
weighting aspect of the CCE is unambiguous. In 
our example, the person’s eating more is a deviation 
from a prior level of food consumption, and his 
exercising less is a deviation from a prior level of 
exercise. ‘The result, his weight gain, is a deviation 
from a prior weight level. When causes are 
weighted in the sense explicated by (Dr), the 
weighting aspect of the explanation will not be 
clear unless it is clear from the context in which the 
explanation is provided which is the appropriate 
actual or hypothetical state from which A, B, and 
P are to be regarded as deviations. 


Clarifying (2)(ii) of (D1) is more problematic, 


.for we must clarify what it means to say that “a 


result would have occurred more similar to P.” 
Here, we must recognize an important difference 
in results which are explained. First, consider 
cases in which it would be significant to say that 
had conditions been different, more, less, or the 
same amount of the result explained, P, would 
have occurred. For example, the result explained 
may be someone’s weight gain or the bitterness of 
some coffee; and had conditions been different, a 
person might have gained more, less, or the same 
amount of weight, and the coffee might have been 
more, less, or equally bitter. When it is significant 
to say that had conditions been different, more, 
less, or the same amount of P would have occurred, 
then (2){ii) of (Dr) is true tf and only tf it is true 
that on the occasion in question, had A occurred as 
it did and B occurred as in 4, more of P would 
have occurred than had B occurred as it did 
and A occurred as in ¢. Thus, the CCE in our 
first example is true if the individual’s eating more 
and getting less exercise were each necessary 
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causes of his weight gain, and on the occasion in 
question bad he eaten as he did and exercised at 
his prior level, he would have gained more weight 
(i.e., more of his weight gain would have occurred) 
than had he exercised as he did and eaten at his 
prior level. 

Secondly, consider cases in which it would not 
be significant to say that had conditions been 
different, more, less, or the same amount of the 
result explained would have occurred. The result 
explained may be someone’s failing an examination 
for which the only grades were “Pass” and “Fail,” 
or the result explained may be someone’s death; 
and there is no straightforward sense in which it 
would be significant to say that had conditions 
been different, a person might have failed the 
examination more, less, or the same amount, or 
had conditions been different, a person might have 
died more, less, or the same amount. When it is 
not significant to say that had conditions been 
different, more, less, or the same amount of P 
would have occurred, we shall stipulate that 
(2){ii) of (D1) is true if and only if there was some 
factor, P’, suitably related to P, such that on the 
- occasion in question, had A occurred as it did and 
B occurred as in ¢, more of P’ would have occurred 
than had B occurred as it did and A occurred 
as in ¢. 

Suppose that a student fails an examination for 
which the only grades were “Pass” and “Fail”; 
and the student claims, correctly, that he failed 
partly because he missed so many lectures, but 
more because he neglected reading one of the texts. 
The weighting aspect of his explanation will be 
correct, in the sense of “more important’ under 
discussion, only if there was something, P’, say, 
the value of the examination performance in the 
judgment of the grader, suitably related to P, 
such that on the occasion in question, had the 
student missed the number of lectures that he 
missed but read the text in question, the value of 
his examination in the judgment of the grader 
would have been greater than had he attended 
more lectures and not read the text in question. It 
is in this sense that had the student missed the 
number of lectures that he missed, but read the 
text in question, a result more similar to his failing 
would have occurred, than had he attended more 
lectures and not read the text in question. Similarly, 
in the case of explaining someone’s death, the 
something, P’, suitably related to his death, might 
be a deterioration (of the sort that led to death) of 
that individual’s health. When causes are weighted 
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in the sense explicated by (D1) and it is not 
significant to say that had conditions been different, 
more, less, or the same amount of P would have 
occurred, the weighting aspect of the explanation 
will not be clear unless it is clear from the context 
in which the explanation is provided which is the 
something, P’, suitably related to P, in virtue of 
which the causes may be significantly weighted. 

Our analysis is obviously incomplete in the 
absence of an analysis of “P’ is suitably related to 
P.” And I know of no way to analyze this ex- 
pression. The best I can do is note two points. 
First, P’ is suitably related to P only if P’ was a, 
cause of P. In the case of our examples, the grader’s 
evaluation of the examination performance was a 
cause of the student’s receiving a grade of “Fail,” 
and the relevant deterioration of the person’s 
health was a cause of his death. Secondly, examples 
of the sort under discussion are often such that the 
result to be explained is either the termination, or 
end state, of a process, or a product, or something 
akin to a verdict; and the something, P’, suitably 
related to P, is generally some aspect of the process 
which led to the result, an aspect which admits of 
variation such that the more of P’, all else being 
equal, the more likely that P would occur. For 
example, in the case of explaining someone’s death. 
if the something, P’, which was suitably related to 
his death, was a specific deterioration of that 
individual’s health, then it is plausible to suppose 
that the more his health deteriorated in the 
respect in question, all else being equal, the more 
likely that he would die during the period in 
question. 

Although we have conducted our discussion so 
far in terms of rather artificial, common sense 
examples of CCEs in which the causes are weighted 
in the sense of “more important” under discussion, 
more complicated examples of such explanations 
are a common feature of historical studies. For 
example, according to the historian Samuel 
Morison, the “main cause” of the slow recovery of 
the American economy after the Revolutionary 
War “‘was the double adjustment that the country 
had to make—from a war to a peace economy, and 
from a favored position within the British Empire 
to an independent status in a competitive world. 
A secondary cause of slow recovery was the right of 
each state to set up its own customs service” 
([10], p. 282). Or consider Morison’s claim that 
the knowledge that Washington and Jefferson 
were in favor of the new American Constitution 
was a more important cause of what public 


wa 
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acceptance of that documert there was prior to 
ratification than were the published essays of 
Madison, Hamilton, and Jaz ([ro], p. 314). The 
weighting aspect of these «explanations may be 
understood, straightforward-y, in terms of the 
analysis expressed in (Dry. For example, the 
weighting aspect of Morisor’s second explanation 
above would-be correct if koth of the factors he 
cites were necessary causes Df the level of public 
acceptance of the new Corstitution that existed 
prior to its ratification, and if, under the circum- 
stances present during this period, there would 
have been more public accep=ance of that document 
had Madison, Hamilton, and Jay not published 
their essays supporting it, Fut the public known 
that Washington and Jefferson were in favor of it, 
than had Madison, Hamiltcn, and Jay published 
their essays supporting it, but the public not 
known that Washington aad Jefferson were ‘in 
favor of it. 


Til 


Perhaps the weighting disinction among causes 
that is most frequently encountered in historical 
studies is that sense in whic the more important 
cause is often (but not alwaxss) a relatively perma- 
nent feature of the situation under investigation, 
and it is supposed that given the more important 
cause and the “prevailing circumstances,” it was 
likely that had the less important cause not 
occurred, a “substitute cause” would soon have 


been present, and a result similar to the actual- 


result would soon have occurred. For example, an 


‘historian might claim that zhe Northern demand 


for tariff was a more imodortant cause of the 
American Civil War than was agitation against 
slavery, on the grounds that the tariff issue was not 
going to go away, and while it was present “ʻa war 
of more or less this kind would have broken out 
sooner or later, whether the slavery issue was there 
or not, whereas the slavery issue by itself would 
never have led to war at all” ([1], p. 192). Or, 
consider the disagreement =mong some historians 
regarding the importance ef the assassination of 
the Archduke Ferdinand as = cause of the outbreak 
of World War I. Those. who deemphasize its 
importance vis-a-vis other factors sometimes 
suppose that these other factors were relatively 
permanent features of the situation under in- 


vestigation, and that given these other factors and 
the “prevailing circumstances,” it was likely that 
had the assassination not occurred, something, else 
would have soon triggered the outbreak of 
hostilities. Historians. who assign greater causal 
importance to the assassination tend to deny this 
supposition. (See [13], pp. 76-77.) 

There are two proposed analyses of the present 
sense of “more important” that are worth con- 
sidering. While different from each other, both 
are initially plausible. Moreover, both are 
mistaken. Understanding why they are mistaken 
will help in formulating a more adequate proposal. 
The first, Nagel’s, is another: example of an 
analysis which asserts the logical relevance of a 
frequency claim to the weighting of the causes of 
particular results. 


Suppose next that A is a contingently necessary 
condition for C, and that, although B is not, it never- 
theless belongs to a set K of mutually independent 
factors (B, B,,...,Bn) such that the presence of 
some one member of K is a necessary condition for C. 
Suppose also that the various members of K occur 
with about the same frequency, the frequency of 
occurrence being in each case considerably greater 
than the frequency with which 4 is present. Accord- 
ingly, since the frequency with which some member 
of K occurs is greater than the frequency of B’s 
occurrence, then, even if B should not be present 
when A is present, the necessary conditions for C may 
nonetheless be realized because of the presence of 
some other member of K. These stipulations specify 
a sense of “more important” that is perhaps most 
frequently intended when 4 is said to be more 
important than B.... It is perhaps in the present 
sense that Germany's adoption of unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare is alleged to be the “main cause” of 
America’s entrance into World War I. ([12], p. 585.) 


The letters, ‘A’, ‘B’,..., in Nagels analysans 
must be variables ranging over particular factors 
of various specified types, rather than indices for 
specific particular factors. If they were the latter, 
the relative frequency of occurrence of each would - 
be eather o or 1, and the analysis would be obviously 
defective. Thus, we must suppose that the letters 
are variables ranging over particular factors of 
various specified types, and that the related 
frequency claims are about the frequency of 
instances of factors of these specified types. But a 
problem arises immediately. For before we can 


4 Thus, Nagel’s example above. the claim that Austria and Germany’s fear of Pan-Slavism was a more important cause of 
the outbreak of World War I in 1114 than was the assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand, seems more plausibly regarded as 
an instance of the present sense of “more important” than of the sense it was intended to illustrate. 
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test the analysis, we must know how to specify the 
relevant types, given an example of a CCE. And 
there are many examples of relatively clear CCEs, 
of the sort one finds in historical studies, for which 
it is not at all obvious how to specify the relevant 
types.’ Consider a variation on Nagels own 
example. Suppose an historian claims that 
Germany's adoption of unrestricted submarine 
warfare was a more important cause of America’s 
entrance into World War I than was the disclosure 
of the “Zimmermann Note.” What are the 
relevant types in virtue of which this CCE is 
correct and in accordance with the analysis Nagel 
has provided? For example, is the disclosure of 
the Zimmermann Note an instance of the type, 
“‘r917 proposal of German-Mexican alliance,” or 
(simply) “proposal of German-Mexican alliance,” 
or “anti-American secret German proposal,” or 
... P The possibilities are infinite. But it is not 
clear how we are to decide among them. 

Or, suppose that the relevant types are specified, 
but that no factors of those types, other than those 
that are now being weighted, have in fact occurred. 
(This seems at least a logical possibility.) In this 
case, the relative frequency with which factors of 
each type are correlated with this type of result is 1, 
and hence one of the causes could not be said to be 
more important than another, in the sense of 
“more important” under discussion. Moreover, 
factors that could not be weighted correctly, at a 
given time, in the present sense of “more 
important,” might be weighted correctly at a later 
time when more factors of the relevant types had 
occurred. But this suggestion is counterintuitive, to 
say the least. Surely the meaningfulness of the 
claim, say, that Germany’s adoption of un- 
restricted submarine warfare was a more important 
cause of America’s entrance into World War I 
than was the disclosure of the Zimmermann Note 
does not depend on whether other factors of the 
relevant types have tz fact occurred. 

Even if we ignore the problems just discussed, 
satisfaction of the requirements of Nagel’s analysans 
does not insure that the causes have been weighted 
correctly. Suppose that the explanation in question 
is the claim that a drought, A*, was a more 
important cause of a specified level of crop failure 

in a certain region, C*, than was an insect invasion, 
-= B*. A* is an instance of the type, A (say, 
“drought”), B* of the type, B (say, “insect 
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invasion”), and C* of the-type, C (say, “specified 
level of crop failure”). Let B, be the type, “break- 
down of irrigation system.” Suppose that in this 
region a factor of type A and either a factor of type 
B or a factor of type B, (but not both) are necessary 
for a factor of type C; and that factors of type B and 
of type B, each occur with about the same 
frequency, and each occur much more frequently 
than factors of type A. Suppose further that in this 
region it is extremely rare for either factors of 
types A and B or for factors of types A and B, to be 
jointly present. (The occurrence of a drought 
motivates the people in this region to take special 
precautions against an irrigation system break- 
down, and almost always kills great quantities of 
insects.) If, on the occaston in question, A* and B* 
were individually necessary and jointly sufficient 
for C*, then Nagel’s analysis would entitle us to 
claim that A* was a more important cause of C* 
than was B*. But it seems gratuitous to weight the 
causes this way in the example as so far sketched. 
And if we embellish the example a bit it can seem 
downright counterintuitive to do so. For suppose 
that circumstances are also such that in the sensq 
specified in (Dr), B* was a more important cause 
of G* than was A*, that is, the insect invasion 
destroyed more, of the crops than did the drought. 
In this case, it would clearly be counterintuitive 
also to regard A* as a more important cause of C* 
than was B* (in the present sense of “more 
important”) simply because in the example as 
sketched these factors satisfy the requirements of 
Nagel’s analysans. 

I shall not pursue the task of trying to tighten 
up the analysans of Nagel’s proposal. I am 
sceptical that any analysis of the weighting aspect 
of CCEs will be successful if a frequency claim is a 
necessary part of the analysans. Aside from the 
difficulties of determining relevant types, it is 
doubtful that such an analysans, if non-circular, 
can logically insure the absence of crucial respects 
in which the situation in which the causes and 
result occurred differ from situations in which 
factors of the same types occurred. 

Sten Nilson has recently proposed an analysis 
which he claims captures the distinction between 
“dispositional’”’ and “precipitating” factors, at 
least when the former were more important causes 
of the relevant result than were the latter.® 
Nilson’s analysis applies to two sorts of cases. In the 


5 There is a closely analogous problem for those who advocate a frequency theory of probability. See [5], pp. 20-21. 
6 Dispositional causes may not always be more important than precipitating causes. Compare the numerous examples in 


[14], passim. 
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first, two particular factors, - and R, were on some 
occasion individually necessary and jointly suffici- 
ent for some result, E. Mor-over, given A, it was 
probable that the result, E- would occur. In the 
second, two particular factos, A and Q, were on 
some occasion individually necessary and jointly 
sufficient for some result, ncn-E. Again, given A, 
it was probable that E would occur, and hence 
improbable, given A, that non-E would occur. 
Nilson claims that after the =act, 


... when either E or non-E hd occurred, importance 
can be ascribed as follows: Ih the first case, when E 
has occurred, A is considered-an important, and R an 
unimportant causal factor. Is the second case, when 
non-& has occurred, A is corsidered an unimportant 
and Q an important causal factor. In the first case 
A’s importance will be reckoned greater relatively to 
that of R the greater was the probability of £’s 
occurrence. In the second case, the smaller the 
previously existing probabcity that non-E would 
occur, the greater the cawal importance of Q is 
considered to be when nor£ actually does occur. 
([13], P- 74-) 

dJnlike Nagel’s analysans, Milson’s analysans does 

not include, at least not explicitly, any frequency 

claims, 


But; consider an examp similar to one we 


considered earlier. Suppose that during most 


seasons in a certain region there is both a drought 
and the irrigation system breaks down. When both 
happen, the crops fail; when either does not 
happen, the crops do not fail. And for any given 
season, given that there wasa drought or that the 
irrigation system broke dawn, it was probable 
that. there was a crop failure; and for any given 
season, the probability that here was a drought is 
greater than the probability-that there was a crop 
failure. In such a case, Nilson is committed to 
saying that on some occasion when there was a 
drought and the irrigation system broke down, 
which together caused the crops to fail, then the 
drought was more important than the irrigation 
system breakdown as a cause of the crop failure 
and (in the same sense of “more important”) the 
irrigation system breakdowr was more important 
than the drought as a cause vf the crop failure, and 
the degree to which the Jrought was a more 
important cause of the crop failure than was the 
irrigation system breakdow2 is greater than the 
degree to which the irrigation system breakdown 
was a more important cau.e of the crop failure 
than was the drought. 

Moreover, the problems with Nilson’s , analysis 


do not stop here. Suppose that a million tickets 


~ were sold for some lottery, and that each had an 


equi-probable chance of being drawn for. first 
prize. Suppose further that Jones buys ticket 
#542, A, and that ticket #542 is drawn for first 
prize, Q, and that on the occasion in question A 
and :@ were individually necessary and jointly 
sufficient for Jones’s winning first prize, E. On 
Nilson’s proposal we would have to say that Q 
was a more important cause of E than was A; in 
fact, considerably more important since the 
probability of E, given A, was rather slight. But 
such a claim is counterintuitive. Jones’s buying 
ticket #542 seems at least as important for Jones’s 
winning first prize as ticket $542’s being selected. 
Clearly then, Nilson’s analysis must ‘be rejected. 

The main difficulty with Nilson’s analysis is that 
he seems to have made two erroneous assumptions. 
The assumptions are strictly analogous, and 
mistaken for strictly analogous reasons. Nilson 
seems to have assumed that if two particular 
factors, A and Q, were individually necessary and 
jointly sufficient for some particular result, E, and 
given A, it was probable [improbable] that £ would 
occur, then given Q, it was improbable [probable] 
that Æ would occurs Hence the truth of the 
antecedent of this conditional insures that A was a 
more [less] important cause of E than was Q. But, 
as shown in the first [second] counterexample 
above, it is a mistake to suppose that if the 
antecedent of this conditional is satisfied, then, 
given Q, it was improbable [probable] that E 
would occur. 


IV 


In what follows I shall specify a set of require- 
ments the satisfaction of which is logically sufficient 
for one factor’s having been a more important 
cause of some result than was another factor, in 
the sense of “more important’’ under discussion. 
This proposal, while not without some difficulties, 
at least avoids the counterexamples to the previous 
proposals we have considered. Perhaps it will 
serve as a prolegomenon to a fully adequate 
proposal. 

Philosophers commonly assume that it is at 
least typically the case that if one factor, A, was a 
cause of another, P, then A was a non-redundant 
member of a set of factors, which set both occurred 
and was sufficient for P (see [8]). A particular 
factor, A, is a non-redundant member of a set of 
factors (A,...), for a particular factor, P, if and 
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only if the set of factors (A,...), of which A is a 
‘member, is sufficient for P, but this same set of 
factors, excluding A, is not sufficient for P. Thus, if 
a set of factors (A, X), is sufficient for P, but X by 
itself is not sufficient for P, then A is a non- 
redundant member of (4, X) for P; if, however, X 
by itself is sufficient for P, and X does not “include” 
the factor indicated by ‘A’, then A is a redundant 
member of (A, X) for P. In what follows I shall 
confine myself to ‘those GCEs in which the causes 
cited, one of which was a more important cause of 
some result, P, than the other, are each non- 
redundant members of at least one set of factors 
(i.e., the same set of factors), which set (or sets) 
occurred and was (or were) sufficient for P. 
Consider the following proposal: 


(D2) -A was a more important cause of P than 
was B if for any factor, X, such that, A, B, 
and X were each a cause of P, and were 
each a non-redundant member of the set 
of factors, (A, B, X), which set both 
occurred and was sufficient for P, the 
probability was greater, given A and X, 
than it was, given -B and X, that a factor 
of type-P would occur during an ap- 
propriate temporal interval. 


De should be understood such that the factor, X, 
is neither identical with nor “includes” either A or 
B. Moreover, as in D1, we shall assume that neither 
A nor B was, in the context of inquiry in which the 
explanation in question was provided, a “mere 
condition” for the result explained, P; however, 
no such assumption is made in the case of X. De is 
intended to express a sense of “more important” 
such that if A was-an “underlying” or “dis- 
positional,” and B a “precipitating” cause of P, 
then A was a more important cause of P than was 
B (in the sense of “more important” in which 
dispositional causes are typically more important 
than precipitating causes), if and only if, A, B, and 
P satisfy the requirements in the analysans of Da. 
We are going to have to rely on contextual clues 
‘to determine what is to count as a factor of type-P 
and what is to count as the appropriate temporal 
interval; and in actual cases of CCEs the 
boundaries of both are likely to be fuzzy. Consider 
a simple example. Suppose that someone has a 
strong and persistent desire to do something, is 
presented with an opportunity to do it, and does it. 
Moreover, his strong desire was a more important 


cause of his doing what he did than was his being © 


presented with the opportunity, (at least partly) 
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because it was probable both that his desire would 
have persisted and that he would have been 
presented soon with an opportunity to satisfy it. 
For example, suppose that Jones, Smith’s employer, 
dislikes Smith intensely, and wants to fire him the 
first time Smith makes a sufficiently serious 
mistake. Suppose also that Smith makes a mistake 
of the requisite seriousness, Jones fires him, and 
both Jones’s intense dislike for Smith, A, and 
Smith’s making of the serious mistake, B, were 
causes of Jones’s firing Smith, P. In this case we 
would say that A was a more important cause of P © 
than was B if both A and B were non-redundant 
members of some set of factors (A, B,...), for P, 
and for each such set of factors, given that A and 
... were present, it was more probable that the set 
would be “completed” than it was given that B 
and... were present. In our example, the set 
(A,...), would have been completed. (we may 
suppose), had Smith made a mistake of the 
requisite seriousness. And we could embellish the 
example such that the importance of A would 
increase vis-a-vis B, all else being equal, the 
shorter the temporal span in which it was probable 


(and the more probable it was) that Smith would 


make a mistake of the requisite seriousness.. 
Moreover, in our example a factor of type-P 
might be, depending upon context, a firing of 
Smith by Jones, or perhaps simply a firing of Smith. 

D2 may also be illustrated in terms of an 
example borrowed from Nilson ([{13], p. 75). 
Suppose that a lighted cigarette is discarded into 
an open powder keg, the keg explodes, and both 
the discarding of the lighted cigarette and the 
positioning of the keg were causes of the explosion. 
So far, there is no reason to regard either factor 
as a more important cause of the explosion than 
the other. But if we also suppose that the keg was 
concealed in a place where explosives are almost 
never placed, but lighted cigarettes are frequently 
discarded, and hence that an explosion was more 
probable, given just the positioning of the open 
keg.and the other factors (excluding the discarding 
of the lighted cigarette) which made up the 
sufficient set(s), than it was, given just the dis- 
carding of the lighted cigarette and the other 
factors (excluding the positioning of the open keg) 
which made up the same set(s), we would say that 
the positioning of the open keg was a more 
important cause of the explosion than was the 
discarding of the lighted cigarette. 

Analyses of collective violence provide a plentiful 
source of CCEs the weighting aspects of which 
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apparently conform to Da. Sich social phenomena 
are often precipitated by an_incident which was a 
less important. cause of the result explained than 
were other underlying or dispositional factors. 
For example, the Detroit rece riots of 1943 were 
precipitated by a racial inc=lent on the Belle Isle 
Bridge on the evening of June 20. Some observers 
regard this incident, it woud seem correctly, as a 
less important cause of the-riots than the atmos- 


phere of extreme tension whch preceded the riots 


({14],-p. 249n). How are ve to understand the 
weighting aspect of this clxim? Presumably, the 
incident and the atmospher= of tension were. each 
non-redundant members c at least one set of 
factors, which set both occurred and was sufficient 
for the riots; and the riots (cr similar riots at about 
the same time) were more probable, given the 
atmosphere and the other factors (excluding the 
bridge incident) which made up the sufficient 
set(s), than they were, given the incident and the 
other factors (excluding the atmosphere) which 
made up the sufficient set(s%. It is because this was 
so (if, indeed, it was so) taat the atmosphere of 
eextreme tension is correctly regarded as a more 
important cause of the riots than was the incident 
on the bridge. Or, suppose that an assassination 
takes place and a war breaks out,-and that the 
assassination and certain underlying factors were 
each a cause of the outbreex of the war. It would 
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seem that we could weight these causes correctly, 
vis-a-vis one another, if they satisfied the require- 
ments in the analysans of D2. Moreover, this sgems 
to reflect historical practice. Historians would, I 
believe, downplay the importance of the assassi- 
nation, vis-a-vis the underlying factors, if the 
latter and certain conditions which preceded the 
outbreak of war rendered it more probable that 
the war (or a similar war at about the same time) 
would occur than did just the assassination and 
those same conditions. (Compare [13], pp. 76-77.) 
This concludes our discussion of the two senses 
of “more important” that we set out to analyze. 
There are, of course, many respects in which our 
analyses, particularly D2, require clarification. 
And there are other senses of ‘more important” 
that require analysis. (Analyses have been proposed 
for some of these. See [12], pp. 582-7.) However, it 
is my impression that the two senses of “more 
important” that we have discussed in detail are 
the descriptive senses of “more important” most 
frequently encountered among those CCEs offered 
in common sense and historical contexts of inquiry. 
I hope to have done enough not only to clarify 
somewhat these two senses of “more important,” 
but also to diminish the attraction of those mistaken 
approaches to the weighting aspects of CCEs, the 
consideration of which initiated our discussion.’ 
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III. FALLIBILISM AND RATIONALITY 


_ JOHN KEKES 


I 


T= purpose of this paver is to raise doubts 
about certain philosopIxcal arguments in favor 

. of the assumption that sciexce is the paradigm of 
rational inquiry. It will be: argued that scientific 
inquiry, understood in a certain way, rests upon 
presuppositions which ne=d to be rationally 
defended, and cannot, excent question-beggingly, 
be scientifically defended. There is, therefore, a 
prior enterprise, the deferse of presuppositions, 
upon whose success rests the-rationality of scientific 
inquiry. If this enterprise is successful, it, and not 
science is the paradigm of rationality, while if it is 
unsuccessful, not only does scientific inquiry fail 
as a paradigm of rationality, but also, it fails to be 

*rational. The philosophical position that gives rise 
to these doubts is fallibilism. 

According to fallibilism human beings are 
doomed to error. Not ever the most secure, the 
best supported belief is free from the possibility of 
mistake. Certainty is an illusion, proofs are 
deceptive, knowledge, understood as justified true 
belief, is an impossible ideal Fallibilism challenges 
‘the epistemological orthodoxy that regards knowl- 
edge as the attainable prodact ofa reliable process 
of reasoning; it denies the authority, the reliability 
of reasoning, and consequerly declares knowledge, 
regardless of its source, to k= unattainable. 

Two forms of fallibilism need to be distinguished. 
Weak fallibilism is the view that it is logically 
possible that any conclusionarrived at by reasoning 

' is mistaken, and that this possibility can never be 
excluded. Weak fallibilism. allows, however, that 
even though reasoning is in<vitably prone to error, 
some beliefs may be rational and ought, therefore, 
to be accepted. Strong fallivilism goes further and 
denies that any belief can ʻave rational warrant. 
Weak fallibilism cautions against error, and advises 
that all beliefs be held tenta-ively; strong fallibilism 


denies that reasoning can provide grounds for the 
acceptance of any belief. Reasoning, on this view, 
is a blind alley, an illusion, a vain pretence. 

Strong fallibilism is a name for the philosophical 
position for which thorough-going scepticism is 
another label. When Hume declares that “If 
reasoning be considered in an abstract view, it 
furnishes invincible arguments against itself,’’? he 
is expressing the strong fallibilist strand of his 
thought. 

Weak fallibilism does not occur by itself in 
epistemology. For if it is accepted that reasoning is 
untrustworthy and beliefs should be tentatively 
held, it is necessary to ask what warrant there is 
for one’s beliefs. It may be argued that while 
reasoning is fallible, we can learn from our 
mistakes. The possibility of learning from them is 
the hallmark of rationality, and it is what makes 
the growth of knowledge, understood as the 
acquisition of rationally supportable beliefs, pos- 
sible. The most notable champion of this position 
is Popper, and the name he has given it is critical 
rationalism. 

Weak fallibilism, it will be argued, leads to 
strong fallibilism—a progression disastrous for the 
rational aspirations of man—and Popper has not 
managed to stem the tide of unreason. The main 
purpose here is to establish the negative conclusion 
that there is a problem about rationality that both 
needs to be and has not been solved. But it can be 
solved, and the end of the paper contains an 
indication of what the solution might be. 


~ 


IJ 


The initial case for weak fallibilism can be made 
by showing how it fares against its traditional 
opponent: the justificational view of rationality’. 
Rationality has been taken, traditionally, to 
consist in accepting all and only those beliefs that 


1 David Hume, Dialogues Concexting Natural Religion, ed. by N. K. Smith, (London, 1947), p. 135- 

3 For a discussion and criticism of this view see K. R., Popper’s “Oracular Philosophy and the Revolt Against Reason,” 
ch. 24 The Open Society and Its Ezemies 4th rev. ed. (Routledge, 1963), and “On the Sources of Knowledge and Ignorance,” 
in Conjectures and Refutations (Nest York, 1968) 2nd ed.; see also W. W. Bartley’s The Retreat to Commiiment, (Knopf, 1962), 
especially chs. 4 and 5, and ““Racionality versus the Theory of Rationality” in The Critical Approach, ed. by M. Bunge, (New 


York, 1964). 
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are justified, or at least justifiable. The justifi- 
ability of beliefs depends on the logical possibility 
of proving them true or probable. Beliefs are proven 
by reasoning, and only beliefs demonstrable by a 
reliable method of reasoning can be rationally 
held. Weak fallibilism, however, questions whether 
there is a reliable method of reasoning. Supporters 
of the justificational view of rationality are obliged, 
therefore, to argue for their reliance upon reason. 

One possible argument is presented by dogmatic 
rationalism. According to this view, there are some 
standards of rationality and the reliability of any 
instance of reasoning depends on its conformity to 
the standard. There is disagreement about just what 
are the standards. Obvious candidates are the Car- 
tesian clear and distinct ideas, the deductive ideal of 
entailment by self-evident axioms, the traditional 
empiricist requirement of logical construction out 
of “the given,” and the early logical positivist stan- 
dard of reducibility to protocol sentences. 

No matter what the standard is there is a fatal 
objection against appealing to it. If rational 
justification consists in appealing to standards of 
rationality, then the standards themselves can 
never be rationally justified. For if the standard is 
judged rational by its own testimony, then the 
appeal is question-begging. If the standard is 
justified by an appeal to another standard, then the 
same question arises about the credentials of that 
other standard and so the appeal leads to a never 
ending regress of justificational attempts. Dogmatic 
rationalism thus is an easy prey to weak fallibilism 
which can point at the ultimate arbitrariness of any 
standard. 

Another justificational attempt to counter eal: 
fallibilism is analytic rationalism.’ The rational 


justification of beliefs consists'in appeal to some 


standard of rationality, but it is denied that the 
question of the rationality of the standards can 
arise. The reason given is that “rationality” is 
supposed to have meaning only with reference to 
some standard. Questioning the standard of 
rationality is like questioning whether the standard 
meter rod is really a meter long. 

The virtue of this position is that it avoids the 
necessity of opting between the fatal alternatives of 
begging the question and of hopelessly pursuing 
the justification that does not stand in need of 
justification. Analytic rationalists clearly recognize 
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that if the question of the rational justification of 
standards of rationality is allowed to be asked, then 
rationalism must surrender to weak fallibilism. | 
They strive, therefore, to rule the question out of 
order. 

Analytic rationalism, however, fails. Part of the 
problem is that the nature of the account of 
standards of rationality is unclear. If it is supposed 
to be a description of how arguments, as a matter of 
fact, are judged, then analytic rationalism is 
simply false. Rhetoric, propaganda, flattery and 
threat, guilt and greed play a considerably greater 
role in the judgment of arguments than does the . 
judicious weighing of evidence. If, however, it is 
supposed that analytic rationalism offers a prescrip- 
tion of how arguments ought to be judged, then it 
is perfectly proper to demand some support for the 
recommended standards. The need for the, satis- 
faction of the demand is made much the more 
acute, because alternative standards—utopian, 
religious, mystical, aesthetic, political—are pre- 
sented in frightening abundance. Nor does it help 
to avoid weak fallibilism to define “rationality” as 
“satisfying such-and-such standard,” because the, 
whole problem is whether or not arguments should 
be judged favorably by their satisfaction of those 
standards that analytic rationalists are inclined to 
accept. 

The weak fallibilist need not be disconcerted by 
the charge that he makes use of the standards he 
attacks. For the fallibilist position is that all. 
standards are arbitrary and hence all beliefs lack 
rational justification. The logic of the fallibilist 
position is a reductio ad absurdum: it is to assume 
the standards of the justificational rationalist and 
show that they are arbitrary. 

If the justificational view is the only theory of 
rationality, then weak fallibilism is unavoidable. | 
The very general reason for this is that justification 
is taken to consist in appealing to standards of. - 
rationality and these are neither self-evident nor are 
they capable of being rationally justified. The great 
danger is that if weak fallibilism reveals that the 
justifications offered by rationalists are, in the last 
analysis, no less arbitrary than appeals to faith, 
revelation, instinct, taste, or whatnot, then it is 
difficult to see how strong fallibilism could be 
avoided. And strong fallibilism heralds the death of 
reason.‘ 


* This is the view of A. J. Ayer in The Problem of Knowledge (Baltimore, 1956), see especially pp. 74~75 and of P. F. Strawson 
“The ‘Justification’ of Induction” in Introduction to Logical Theory (London, 1952). 
*The problems raised in this section are discussed in greater detail in my “The Sceptical Challenge to Rationality,” 


Metaphilosophy, vol. 2 (1971), pp. 121-196. 
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III 


Popper’s critical rationalism sides with the weak 
fallibilist objections to the fustificational view of 
rationality. Popper refuses, aowever, to draw an 
anti-rationalist conclusion from this. Weak fallibil- 
ism does not lead to strong ‘fallibilism. It can be 
reconciled with rationalism, provided the justifi- 
cational view of rationalit, is replaced by the 
critical view. 

Popper takes rationality te be characterized by 
the critical attitude, and the natural sciences as the 
field where the critical attimde is most typically 
exemplified. Hence for Popper the philosophy of 
science is the key to epistemology. If it is possible 
to reconstruct the logic of sience, then, thereby, 
questions about rationality, truth, knowledge, 
become answerable.§ 

Consider the developmert of science. In the 
pre-scientific stage there ar: a large number of 
myths, practices, beliefs, ard assumptions about 
reality. These form the backzround, the tradition 
against which problems occur. Science starts with 
‘problems. Problems reveal taat there is a tension 

tween various traditional assumptions, or that 
the traditional, assumption: conflict with ob- 
servation. The solution of the-problem is demanded 
by the necessity of coping vith the environment 


and this requires having an ¿curate picture of it.® -. 


The problem calls for a conjecture. A conjecture 
is a guess about the nature of reality. The purpose of 
the conjecture is to bring the traditional assumptions 
into harmony with observation in such a way that 
what was previously problematic will become un- 
derstandable. The conjectur= gives a picture of 
reality, its role is to depict Low realitymay be so 
that one’s assumptions would fit it. The fact that 
a problem occurred previously shows that the old 


assumptions did not quite fit zeality, that they need’ 


. to be revised. The conjecture is a possible revision.’ 


Given the background arc] the problem there 


are, of course, very many conjectures possible. All 


successful conjectures will reconcile traditional 
assumptions with existing cbservations and will 


* See for instance The Logic of Scientific Discovery (abbr.: LSD), (Hutchinson, 1959), 
Physics, and History,” i in Physics, Lo-ic and History, ed. by W. Yourgrau and A. D. Breck 
ê See for instance Sect. VI in “Truth, Rationality, and the Growth of Knowledge,” (abbr.: 


Refutations (abbr.: CR), pi York, 1968). 
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offer a solution by proposing a picture of a segment 
of reality. But not all successful conjectures will be 
rational. What makes a conjecture worthy of 
scientific attention is that it is criticizable or 
falsifiable. 

A criticizable conjecture is a rational scientific 
theory; an unfalsifiable conjecture is pseudoscien- 
tific, metaphysical. The criticizability or falsifia- 
bility of a scientific theory depends on it being 
specifiable what would have to happen for the 
theory to be shown to be mistaken.® 

Popper’s break with verificationsism, that is, with 
the view that the rationality of a scientific theory 
depends on the evidence available for it, is closely 
connected with the asymmetry of verification and 
falsification. A counter-instance to a theory tells 
much more decisively against it than does a 
verifying instance tell for it. This feature follows 
from the nature of theories. If a theory is a con- 
jecture composed in part of traditional assumptions 
and past observations, then any theory will have 
some verifying instances built into it due to the 
possibility of repeating those observations which it 
is supposed to explain. The uselessness of evaluating 
a scientific theory on the basis of successful verifi- 
cations can be recognized if it is noticed that it isa 
simple matter to generate successful verifications 
from scientific theories that are known to be 
mistaken. ® 

Instead of looking for observations that would 
bear out the picture of a segment of reality formed 
by a scientific theory, one should look for ob- 
servations that could not obtain if reality was as 
the theory depicted it. Scientific theories issue 
prohibitions: such and such could not happen. The 
testing of a scientific theory comes to cajoling 
reality into yielding up those features which, 
according to the theory, are not there. To test a 
theory is to try to refute it. If a theory withstands 
testing, if one tried hard to refute it and failed, 
then the theory is acceptable and can be reasonably 
held until either it is refuted by some more in- 
genious test, or some new problem occurs that the 
theory cannot handle.?° 
p. 16, and “A Realist View of Logic, 
» (Plenum Press, 1970), especially p. ae 
TRGK) in Conjectures and 


* See for instance Sect. 6 in “Three Views Concerning Human Knowledge,” also Sect. VII in “Science: Conjectures and 


Refutations,” both in CR. 
3 For a detailed account of falsife bility see ch. IV in LSD. 


* For an account of Popper’s rejection of the verifiability criterion sec “The Demarcation between Science and Metaphysics,” 


CR. 
10 From Popper’s rejection of veïficationism there follows the rejection of probability as a criterion for the appraisal of 
cientific theories. For Popper’s views on induction and probability see LSD, especially ch. X. 
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A theory that is known to be mistaken presents 
clear evidence about the nature of reality: it tells 
us that reality is not as the theory depicted it. 
‘Some theories resist refutation, at least temporarily, 
and these are accepted, but not of course proven. 
Theories cannot be known to be true with any 
certainty; at best, they can be known to have 
survived sophisticated critical attempts and have 
presented a solution to our problems. This is the 
reason why they should be accepted. There is, 
however, nothing final or certain about surviving 
theories. Their day of reckoning is merely put off 
until the problems they inevitably generate they 
can no longer solve. 

Knowledge grows, but this must not be thought 
of as a process whereby increasingly larger number 
of truths are discovered. The growth of knowledge 
consists in making bolder and bolder conjectures; 
conjectures that are exposed to criticism, survive it, 
and lead to the solution of increasingly more 
difficult problems.4 

The growth of knowledge is motivated not only 
by problems, but also by an ideal: truth. The 
purpose of theories is not just to solve problems, 
but to solve them in such a way that the theory 
gives a true picture of reality. Truth is the regula- 
tive ideal of the growth of knowledge; it is the ideal 
limit toward which theories tend. Truth, however, 
is unattainable; the ideal can be approximated, 
but it can never be achieved. That this is so 
follows from what has been said up to now. For to 
claim that a theory is true requires that it be 
provable, and to prove a theory requires the 
elimination of the possibility of error. Not only is 
it impossible to eliminate all sources of error, but 
also even if this were accomplished, nobody could 
know that it has been done. 

Theories must be judged on the basis of their 
problem-solving capacity, their boldness of con- 
jecture, and their survival of criticism. But it does 
not follow that if a theory passed these tests, then 
it is true. All that follows is that it is closer to being 


true, that it has greater verisimilitude than do 


theories that failed the tests. Verisimilitude is a 
relative concept; it must always be expressed as 
the property of a theory vis-a-vis another theory. 
We know what a true theory would be like: it 
would be a picture of a segment of reality such 
that the picture would correspond exactly to 
reality. But we also know that one can never know 
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that a theory is true, all that can be known is that 
it is the best, boldest, most informative solution to 
a problem and that while it could clash with 
observation, it does not. We have all the reason to 
accept such a theory even though we do not and 
cannot know that it is true.” 

If the quixotic quest for certainty is abandoned, 
if it is realized that truth is an unattainable ideal, 
then the failure to achieve it need not be counted 
as a failure of reason. The function of reasoning is 
to solve problems, to provide conjectures about 
the nature of reality, and to submit these con- 
jectures to criticism. Weak fallibilism is correct in . 
this: reason is fallible. The fallibility of reason, 
however, can be turned to good advantage by the 
method of conjectures and refutations; a method 
that is exemplified by scientific enquiry. Weak 
fallibilism, therefore, does not lead to strong 
fallibilism. Mistakes are unavoidable, but we can 
learn from them,” 


Iy 


Attractive as critical rationalism is, it fails because 
it has not avoided strong fallibilism. The view that 
scientific enquiry is the paradigmatic rational 
activity and as such it is the remedy against 
scepticism is open to serious objections. ‘The point 
of raising these objections here is not that the 
rationality of the scientific enterprise is in doubt, 
but rather that the assumption that scientific 
enquiry is rational needs also to be rationally 
supported and Popper’s attempts to do so are 
unsuccessful. The alleged progress of science is 
not an obstacle in the way of strong fallibilism. 

The distinction between the context of justifi- 
cation and the context of discovery is essential to 


' the rational appraisal of scientific enquiry. The 


circumstances surrounding a man’s formulation: of 
a theory are judged to be irrelevant to the justifi- 
cation of the theory. The psychological, socio- 
logical, and fortuitous factors influencing a 
problem situation bear no relation to the rational 
appraisal of the solution of the problem. What 
leads a man to say something is independent of 
the truth or falsity of what he says. 
Popper explicitly accepts this distinction. 


This question of how it happens that a new idea 
occurs to a man...may be of great interest to 
empirical psychology; but it is irrelevant to the 


n For a detailed statement of Popper’s views on refutation, growth of knowledge, and truth see TRGK. 
13 For a discussion of verisimilitude see Sect. XI-XIV in TRGK. 
n A succint summary of Popper’s views is to be found in the 1962 Preface to CR. 
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logical analysis of scientific kxowledge. This latter is 
concerned not with quesitons o° fact... but only with 
questions of justification or vali-ity....The task of the 
logic of knowledge .. . consist: solely in investigating 
the methods employed in those systematic tests to 
which every new idea must be subjected if it is to be 
seriously entertained. 


The rationality of scientifiz enquiry, or indeed 
of any enquiry, would” be fztally undermined if 
questions of justification could not be answered in 
a satisfactory way. To acEnowledge that this 
happens is tantamount to admitting that the 

«enquiry cannot be rationally appraised; that this 
unavoidably happens is onc of the main con- 
tentions of strong fallibilism. ' 

One attack on the distiaction between the 
contexts of discovery and jusiification is based on 
the idea that the standards Ey which theories are 
appraised are themselves th-ory-bound, part of 
the fundamental assumptions of the domain in 
which the theory occurs. Hence appraisal is either 
question-begging, or it must occur with reference 
to context-independent standards, and, to say the 
Igast, it is very difficult to see what such standards 
could be. 

Suppose, for instance, that the standard by 
which a theory is judged to be rational is that it has 
been reached by following a certain method. Two 
methods that enjoy widespread acceptance among 
philosophers and practitioners of science are 
intersubjective testability end quantifiability. 
Goethe’s theory of colors is unquantifiable, 
Piaget’s studies of the development of individual 
children are intersubjectively antestable. 

Intolerantly, it may be said -hat since these cases 
contradict accepted methods 2f scientific enquiry, 
they are irrational. Guided by a more liberal 
spirit, they could be declared merely unscientific, 
and the possibility of a favoraHle judgment of their 
rationality with reference to some non-scientific 
standard may be allowed. 3ut this is a very 
peculiar way of dealing wi® counterexamples. 
Clearly, both Goethe and Haget thought that 
they were doing science, anc it is unlikely that 
they had been unacquainted with the scientific 
methods. They seem, however, to reject the 

` methods that most scientists accept. Those and 
indeed any methods can thus. be questioned, and 
consequently adherence to them requires justifi- 
cation. The justification cannoz merely be that this 
is how scientists do things, b-cause scientists are 
prepared to criticize practice that conflicts with 
u LSD, p. 31. ' 
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their own. Is this criticism rational, or is it just a 
flaunting of prejudices? 

The argument in favor of accepting such 
methodological requirements as intersubjective 
testability and quantifiability is that-with their aid 
scienufic problems can be solved. It would not at 
all do of course to identify scientific problems as 
problems tractable by the application of scientific 
methods. For if this suggestion were accepted, the 
whole scientific enterprise would become self- 
guaranteeing, since problems not amenable to 
scientific treatment would not be considered, and 
simpliciter, would not be considered unsuccessfully, 
consequently science could not fail. 

It might be suggested that problems do not 
come hallmarked as scientific; problems just occur 
and as it happens science is an excellent device for 
solving very many of them. But this will not do 
either, for problems do not just occur. There are, 
as it were, no problems in nature. Events, occur- 
rences, processes appear problematic-only against 
the background of assumptions which shape 
expectations. If the expectations urge scientific 
solution of the problems, then the employment of 
scientific methods is no doubt amply warranted. 
But perhaps a man who refuses to follow the 
accepted methods does so because his expectations 
have been shaped by different assumptions, and 
hence different things strike him as being prob- 
lematic. To judge the adequacy of his solutions by 
the scientific yardstick is like commenting adversely 
on a pointillist painter for not using straight lines. 

The reply might be that not all problems arise 
against assumptions. There are universal problems 
that stem from the physiological needs of human 
beings and from the nature of the environment 
which has to be forced to yield up the satisfaction 
of these needs. This is no doubt true, but its truth 
presents no argument in favor of those assumptions 
which form the foundation of science. For there 
are and have been many civilizations that solved 


_ these basic problems without the application of the 


scientific methods. The scientific solution is 4 
solution, not the solution. To judge other, non- 
scientific, approaches by applying to them scientific 
standards is of course question-begging. A successful 
argument for science being the paradigm of 
rationality must be based on a demonstration 
that those assumptions upon which science is based 
are rationally preferable to other assumptions. 

If a grand label is wanted, these assumptions 
might be called “metaphysical.” At any rate, they 
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express a priori beliefs about the nature of reality. 
They are the organizing principles of experience; 
they are the devices we employ to make sense out of 
data that continually bombard each human being. 
The assumptions are certainly not necessary, they 
are not supposed to be true by definition. At the 
same time, they are not empirical either, since 
they would not be refuted by experience that seems 
to conflict with them. Experience cannot be used to 
appraise these assumptions, for it is the role of 
these assumptions to appraise experience by them. 
Kant called them synthetic a priori principles, 
Collingwood referred to them as absolute pre- 
suppositions, and Popper, no doubt, would include 
them into the “background” against which 
problems arise. A priori assumptions may be 
ontological, such as ‘There is a spiritual element 
in reality,” or “Everything is. made of matter,” 
or “There exists a life force’; or they may be 
dichotomies in terms of which experience should be 
classified, for instance, “cause and effect,” “mental 
and physical,” “real and apparent,” “‘transcenden- 
tal and sensible; or the assumptions might be 
about how nature works and how best to under- 
stand it, for example, “Nature allows no 
exceptions,” “Nature is orderly,” “God’s will be 
done,” ‘‘God does not play dice,” “There is 
purpose in nature,” and so on.15 

The acceptance of scientific enquiry as a 
paradigm of rationality requires a demonstration 
of the assumptions upon which scientific enquiry 
rests. But such demonstration cannot come from 
within science, since it would already presuppose 
what requires to be proven, namely, the as- 
sumptions of science. 

Naturally Popper is aware of these pitfalls and 
attempts to avoid them. What makes the scientific 
enterprise preferable to other attempts at problem- 
solving is the cumulative, progressive nature of 
science. “TI assert,” Popper writes, “that continued 
growth is essential to the rational and empirical 
character of scientific knowledge; that if science 
ceases to grow it must lose that character.” And 
he goes on to say: “Science is one of the very few 
human activities—perhaps the only one—in which 

errors are systematically criticized and fairly often, 
in time corrected. This is why we can say that, in 
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science, we often learn from our mistakes, and why 
we can speak clearly and sensibly about making 
progress there. In most fields of human endeavor 
there is change, but rarely progress... for almost 
every gain is balanced, or more than balanced by 
some loss. And in most fields we do not even know 
how to evaluate change.”1® 
This view of science has been contested by 
Kuhn.’ Central to Kuhn’s thesis is the distinction 
between normal and revolutionary science. The 
distinction rests on the notion of paradigm. A 
paradigm performs three main functions. First, it 
is a scientific achievement that has come to be. 
regarded as a model or ideal of scientific research 
by scientists in a given period. It is an achievement 
that opens up new avenues of research, new ways of 
tackling problems; it establishes the foundations 
of a new way of looking at reality. The work 
of Newton or Darwin, for instance, constitute 
in this sense. Another aspect of the 
paradigm is that it determines the type of questions 
that scientists ask. If certain observations suggest 
problems, it is because they are at odds with 
expectations based upon the paradigm. So the 
paradigm acts as a regulative ideal prompting 
some questions, judging others as-irrelevant or 
uninteresting, prescribing methods of research that 
are likely. to be successful. In its third role the 


‘paradigm is a textbook, or an actual piece of 


research, that is, a concrete scientific achievement 
that functions as an educational tool for the training 
of future scientists. It is a showcase of good 
science, ?® 

Normal science refers to a period of scientific 
research when there is an agreed-upon paradigm; 
revolutionary science occurs when scientists for one 
reason or another become dissatisfied with the 


existing paradigm and it is being replaced by 


another. Normal science, as the adjective suggests, 
is what science largely is. The overwhelming 
majority of scientists spend ‘all of their professional 
time pursuing normal science, that is, research 


more or less determined by a paradigm. Scientific 


revolutions, the replacement of one paradigm by 


‘another, are very rare.: When they occur, they 


determine for generations to come what normal 
science is to be. 


18 The nature of these assumptions is discussed in some detail in my ‘Metaphysics and PERIE forthcoming in Idealistic 


Studies. 
T 26 Both quotations are from Sect. I in TRGK. 


17 See T. 5. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago, 1962), and “Logic of Discovery or Psychology of Research?” 
in Criticism and the Growth of Knowledge (abbr.: CGK) , (Cambridge, 1970), ed. by I. Lakatos and A. Musgrave 
18 This elucidation of the notion of paradigm is Margaret Masterman’s; see her “The Nature a a Paradigm” in GCK. 
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Kuhn agrees with Popper that science starts 
with problems, but he disagzees about the nature 


of the problems. The paradigm, according to 


Kuhn, imposes something like a grid upon nature. 
The grid has large gaps andit is not clear how to 
fill them. The paradigm give: an outline of nature; 
the task of normal science is to complete the 
outline, to fill in the gaps, w transform the loose 
grid into a finely meshed onz. Scientific problems, 
then, are the difficulties enccuntered in the way of 
completing the task of normal science. Scientists 
doing normal] science, in a sense, already know 
what nature is like: it is as the paradigm depicted 
it. Their problem is the application of the big 
picture to the particular case. Normal ‘scientists 
are given the general answe-s, the rules by which 
the answers can be reached, and an excellent 
example of reaching the arswer-—they are given 
all this by the paradigm—and their problem is 
to reconcile a particular ~bservation with the 
dictates of the paradigm. Their activity, Kuhn 
suggests, is better described as puzzle-solving, 
rather than problem-solvinz. The solution of a 
problem of normal science & not the discovery of 
some new truth about nature, it is a successful 
reconciliation of an observation with the ex- 
pectations created by the paradigm. 

But what happens if the reconciliation is not 


achieved? Is it not then tha: there is a refutation - 


of the paradigm? Do scienti=ts have to admit then 
that nature has said “No!” to their paradigm? 
Not at all. If a scientist tails to reconcile an 
anomalous observation with the paradigm, there 
are two options open. It may be concluded that 
the scientist failed to solve the puzzle, or the 
paradigm may be rejectec Normal science is 
characterized by the adoption of the first option. 
Only if the paradigm is alrzady suspect would a 
conflict between it and an observation be inter- 


. preted as a criticism of the paradigm. 


The role of criticism is this profoundly different 
for Popper and Kuhn. The task criticism accom- 
plishes, according to Popper, is that of getting 
nearer to the truth, of increa.ing the verisimilitude 
of our theories by eliminating mistakes. Mistakes 
are built into theories, and = is thus theories that 


. suffer as a result of criticism. On Kuhn’s view 


criticism may well leave theories intact and 
reflect adversely only on the skill, intelligence, or 
ingenuity of the scientist. As 1 result, criticism does 
not bring one closer to trut, it merely spurs the 
normal scientist toward mo-e ingenious attempts 


18 T, 5. Kuhn, “Reflections on ry Critics,” p. 264 in CGK. 
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at reconciliation. Popper regards science as an 
unceasing attempt to overthrow the paradigm; 
Kuhn sees science as increasingly sophisticated 
attempts at defending the paradigm. Popper thinks 
that normal science is atypical, Kuhn thinks that 
revolutionary science is atypical. Neither denies 
that the phase the other regards as important 
occurs, they deny that the other has correctly 
gauged its importance. 

If Kuhn’s view of science is correct, then Popper’s 
claim fails. Science, then, is not distinguished from 
other areas of human endeavor by its capacity for 

rogress. Progress in science is filling in the gaps 
left by the paradigm. But such progress is possible 
in any field that has a paradigm. If an historian 
accepts, say, dialectical materialism, his paradigm 
is provided by Marx and progress consists in 
explaining more and more historical events in 
dialectical terms. If a jurist accepts the codification 
of social behavior as the legal ideal, then progress 
will be recognized as the extension of the legal 
system to increasingly greater areas of social life. 
Paradigms breed progress, and scientific progress 
has no special place. 

The disagreement between Popper aid Kubn 
is a family quarrel. They disagree about the 
nature of science, but they do not disagree about 
science being the rational enterprise par excellence. 
Kuhn in reply to the charge that he defends 
irrationality in science writes: 

To describe the argument as a defence of irrationality 
in science seems to me not only absurd but vaguely 
obscene. I would describe it...as an attempt to 
show that existing theories of rationality are not 
quite right and that we must readjust or change them 
to explain why science works as it does. To suppose, 
instead, that we possess criteria of rationality which 
are independent of our understanding of the essentials 
of the scientific process is to open the door to cloud- 
cuckoo land. 


This is a pure expression of the assumption that 
needs defending. Popper and Kuhn agree in 
making it, and they are at one in failing to defend 
it. The point of the argument in this paper is that 
unless the assumption is defended strong fallibilism 
prevails. For strong fallibilists need not deny that 
there is progress in Kuhn’s sense; they merely 
deny that the paradigm is rationally justifiable. 


„ They detect no substantive difference between 
‘completing a paradigm, scientific or otherwise, 


and completing a jigsaw puzzle. 
Kuhn’s endorsement of science as the touchstone 
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of rationality is a semantic decision. It amounts to 
advocating that we should use “rational” to refer to 
scieħtific enquiry in its primary sense. But definitions, 
as we have seen in criticism of analytic rationalism, 
will not assuae the strong fallibilist. Rationality, 
for it to be worth anything, m 
to do with truth, where truth is understood as 
correspondence between statements or theories 
and the world.. Popper endorses this conception 
of truth and rationality, Kuhn denies it. In 
characterizing the difference between himself and 
other philosophers of science, including Popper, 
Kuhn writes: 


There is another step . . . which many philosophers of 
science wish to take and which I refuse. They wish, 
that is, to compare theories as representations of 
nature, as statements about “what is really out 
there” ... I believe nothing of that sort can be found 

If I am right, then “truth” may, like “proof,” be 
a a terta with only intra-theoretic application.”° 


The disagreement between Kuhn and Popper 
is partly over the question of whether or not a 
correspondence theory of truth is possible, Kuhn 
argues that it is not possible, and so we must rest 
content with a coherence theory: truth is an 
intra-theoretical term. But if this is the case, then 
any theory, domain, or field of human endeavor 
can be judged rational and true provided it has a 
paradigm, a method of completing the paradigm, 
and it is internally consistent. Rationality and 
truth, then, become ideals the satisfaction of which 
rests upon the prior acceptance of those assumptions 
that form the foundations of a domain. And when 
the strong fallibilist demands rational support for 
` the assumptions themselves, champions of the 
coherence theory of truth are helpless. ‘They have 
to resort to the kind of ex cathedra pronouncements 
that Kuhn provides, namely, that if science is not 
rational, then nothing is. The strong fallibilist re- 
joinder of course is to endorse the consequent of 
that dubious conditional. 

Can Popper avoid this conclusion? If problems, 
the methods of solving them, and criticism are 
merely ways of getting from prescientific assump- 
tions that form the traditional background to 
paradigms, then the ideal of objective truth 
recedes. The paradigm, it is true, may be ap- 
proximated, but what is the guarantee that it is 


truth thereby which is being brought closer? How 


can it be determined whether or not the paradigm 


must have something ~ 
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corresponds to reality? How could Popper avoid 
the possibility that a paradigm is an arbitrary way 
of looking at nature whose adequacy is judged by 
its internal consistency and the capacity to solve 
problems that arise only because scientists subscribe 
to prescientific assumptions? 

A possible, albeit unsatisfactory, answer is 
provided by Popper’s follower Lakatos, who 
frames his discussion in terms of research pro- 
grams. Lakatos writes, 


One must never allow a research programme to become 
a Weltanschauung ... setting itself up as an arbiter 
between explanation and non-explanation....Un- ° 
fortunately this is the position that Kuhn tends to 
advocate: indeed, what he calls “normal science” is 
nothing but a research programme that has achieved 
monopoly. But, as a matter of fact, research pro- 
grammes have achieved monopoly only rarely and 
then only for relatively short periods... The history of 
science has been and should be a history of competing research 
programmes (or, if you wish, “paradigms”, but it has not 
been and must not become a succession of periods of normal 
science; the sooner competition starts, the better for progress.** 


The, guarantee that a paradigm does approxi ` 
mate nature, according to Lakatos, is that there 
are competing paradigms. The success of a research 
program means that it is a better model, a more 
accurate representation of nature than its com- 
petitor is. But how is the success of a paradigm or 


-research program to be judged? One of Lakatos’ 


examples of a research program is the mechanistic 
view of nature. Suppose it is contrasted with a 
teleological research program. According to one 
paradigm, nature is like a clock; according to the 
other paradigm, nature is like a growing acorn. 
Clearly, testing or prediction will not show what 
nature is like. If a scientist cannot find the causal 
law explaining the occurrence of an event, the 
mechanistic view of nature will not be abandoned. 
It will be assumed that the scientist has not found 
the law. Similarly, if the discovery of a fact seems 
to contradict the design that was thought to exist 
in nature, the conclusion will not be that nature 
has no design, it will be assumed that the design is 
other than what it was thought to be. 

Research programs can be judged vis-a-ms the 
problems to which they attempted to provide a 
solution. ` Success consists in problem-solving, 
failure in the lack of it. As we have seen, however, 
problems that prompt research programs occur 
only against the nares onur e expectations 


30 T. 5. Kuhn, “Reflections on my Critics,” loc. cil., pp. 265-66. 
41 See I. Lakatos, “Falsification and the Methodology of Scientific Research Pecan ” in CGK, p. 1 ne 
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created by prescientific assumptions. Hence the 
adequacy of the research pregram must be judged 
against the rationality o- those prescientific 
assumptions upon which it is based. And it is the 
rationality of these assump7ions that the strong 
fallibilist calls into question. Lakatos. recommends 
that scientists should build competing castles on 
air, and he ably reconstructs the architectural 
problems involved. The strorg fallibilist is right in 
demanding something firmer 


V 


If the arguments offered in -his paper are correct, 
then there follows an old, but neglected problem: 
in order to maintain the ratinality of science and 
in order to avoid strong fallib lism, the assumptions 
upon which scientific encuiry rest must be 
rationally supported. It dees not seem to be 
questionable that there are at least some onto~ 
logical, methodological, and categorial (classifica- 
tory) assumptions underlyir= scientific enquiry, 
and there may be axiological assumptions as well. It 
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is only fitting that these assumptions be brought out 
into the open, examined,.and given a chance to 
prove, as Popper would say, their mettle. The 
merit of fallibilism is calling attention to the 
problem. Popper fails in the attempt to deal with 
the problem by acknowledging that the assump- 
tions are there, and insisting that they can, all the 
same, be subjected to rational appraisal by the 
use of the method of conjectures and refutations. 
For scientific enquiry, the practice of conjectures 
and refutations, owes its problems, methods, and 
ideals to the acceptance of those assumptions that it 
is now trying to make respectable. Unless indepen- 
dent, nonscientific, arguments are provided for the 
assumptions, science must be hopelessly question- 
begging. What could such independent arguments 
be? The answer is clear, although perhaps a little 
surprising: metaphysical. The conclusion seems 
to follow that the rationality of science and the 
possibility of metaphysics stand or fall together. 
The argument for this conclusion is the subject- 
matter of another paper.™, 33 
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n See “Metaphysics and Rationaïty,” forthcoming in Idealistic Studies, op. cit., 23. 
* I am indebted to Donald F. Henze and Jean Y, Kekes for their comments on this paper. 
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FICHTE’S IDEALISM ‘ 


JOHN LACHS 


pone is usually classifed as an idealist, yet 

the precise nature of ris idealism is rarely 
examined. Idealism is frequently taken as the view 
that only minds and their states are real. The 
” temper of our times is such that this theory appears 
to need no refutation. Th- suggestion that the 
Ohio Turnpike is nothing brt a state of your mind 
or mine, or even of some supermind, no less than 
the Leibnizian idea that it consists of an infinite 
collection of harmonized sculs, seem to us to be 
manifestly absurd and to warrant serious exam- 
ination only of the persons wno are so deluded as to 
suppose them true. 

It would, of course, be w-ong to classify Fichte 
as an idealist in any such popular or easy sense. He 

“does maintain that there is a watershed question 
for all of philosophy: the answer to this determines 
the total complexion of one’s philosophical 
thought. The question is whether or not objects 
exist independently of the se/f. There are only two 
possible answers to this question, and of the two 
only one is right. The -cogmatist, incorrectly, 
asserts the absolute and incependent existence of 
the world of objects. The idealist, by contrast, 
maintains that no object cansexist independently of 
some self. 

Fichte does not think tha_ the world of objects, 
what we normally call the plysical world, is in any 
sense the creature of some finite individual self, 
group of selves, or the infinite individual we call 
“God.” Such might be the dew of “dogmatic” or 
absolute idealism which, Ly Fichte’s own pro- 
fession, is in sharp contrast vith what he calls his 
“critical idealism.” According to the critical idealist 
both finite individual selve; and the correlative 
world of physical objects are the resultants of a 
single, unconditioned self. Much of the interest of 
Fichte’s metaphysics derives from his fundamental 
claim that the undifferenticted primordial being 

-that is the source of all is actually a self. The 


plausibility of his. idealism ainges entirely on his. 


ability to substantiate this chim. 


The central concept in Fichte’s thought, then, 
is that of the self. What does he conceive to be the 
nature of selfhood? Without a reasonable account 
of this, his idealism is certain to remain vacuous. 
In attempting to determine his position on this 
and a variety of other issues I shall be relying 
primarily on the 1794 version of the Wissenschafts- 
lehre, the first complete English translation of 
which was published last year. 

The most convenient and most obvious starting 
point in developing Fichte’s thoughts on the self 
may well be his famous aphorism, “Was für sich 
nicht ist ist kein ich”—what is not conscious of 
itself is no self. Self-consciousness is a nec 
condition of selfhood: nothing that lacks the ability 
to reflect on itself can qualify as a self. Fichte 
affirms in a variety of places and in a variety of 
ways his conviction that self-consciousness pre- 
supposes consciousness of objects. This view may 
well be open to argument, but it is not my present 
purpose to dispute it. I shall merely note that a 
self must be or at least must have the ability to be 
conscious of both objects and itself. But even this 
is not enough for full-fledged selfhood: the in- 
tellectual, attentuated property of consciousness 
can never be enough to constitute the essence of a 
real being. 

What, then, are the conditions both necessary 
and sufficient for a given existent’s being a self? 
Are they to be consciousness and creativity? Or 
cognition along with a certain organization or 
structure of the elements of the being? Or the 
presentational and reflective activity of conscious- 
ness in conjunction with the purposiveness of all 
the activities of the being and the purposiveness of 
their union? Characteristically, Fichte has given 
ample thought to the problem, and equally | 
characteristically he infuriates his readers by not 
disclosing. his answer in any systematic or 
straightforward manner. 

The magnitude of the reader’s frustration may be 
evident from the fact that perhaps the best place 


1 Johann G. Fichte, The Science or = Knowledge, ed. and tr. by Peter Heath and John Lachs (New York, 1970). Scisnce hereafter. 
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for relevant hints on the nature of the self is in the 
chronically obscure Part III (“Foundation of the 
Knawledge of the Practical’) of the Wissen- 
schaftslehre of 1794. There Fichte discusses the 
activities of the absolute self in their purity; the 
activities and features that pertain to this 
primordial ego must be reflected, to a greater or 
lesser degree, in all finite individuals, The absolute 
self, Fichte maintains, has two divergent but 
interdependent fundamental drives. The two 
drives give rise to two divergent lines of activity; 
and since it is impossible to distinguish agent from 
activity on this level, the self is properly said to be 
constituted of these two sets of non-temporal acts, 
The first activity of the self is its striving to fill 
out infinity. The practical drive urges the self on to 
‘infinite self-expansion, to an affirmation of itself 
and its own law without limit. The second activity 
is that of reflection or self-consciousness. The 
theoretical drive urges the self on to know itself 
as a unitary, self-expansive being. Using Fichte’s 
physical model we could conceive the practical 
activity of the self as a line stretching outward 
from a center to infinity. By contrast, theoretical 
activity may be conceived as a line reverting back 
to the center; but throughout it is important to 
remember that the center is not to be thought of 
as any substantial or substantive being. The two 
activities are interdependent: reflection pre- 
supposes the outgoing activity which it restricts 
and turns back upon the self, while the effusive 
activity of self-assertion relies on the other to 
define its direction and to present it with the 
obstacles it must overcome. | 
- These two closely interrelated activities define 
the nature of the self. Anything that is both self- 
assertive and refiective must be a self; nothing 
that lacks these characters can qualify as one. 
Reflectiveness is nothing but what I have previously 
referred to as self-consciousness and identified as a 
necessary condition of selfhood. If we combine it 
with expansive or assertive activity, we have the 
necessary and sufficient conditions of selfhood as 
Fichte conceives it. And this, incidentally, also 
gives us the clue to why Fichte thinks that, at 
least primordially, self-consciousness and the 
consciousness of objects are necessarily connected. 
The explanation is simple if we bear in mind that 
he thinks of reflection as an activity that restricts 
the infinite outgoing act of the self and drives it 
back upon itself. Since both activities are pri- 
mordial, neither can overwhelm the other: no 
sooner is the assertive activity restricted than it 
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renews itself, and the ensuing oscillation 
(Schweben), in a manner of speaking outside the 
self, yet totally dependent on it, is what Fichte 
calls the imagination. It is in this field of 
imagination that the presentations of which the 
empirical world consists are generated. The 
unavoidable conflict of the primordial activities 
manifests itself to the self in the form of the feeling 
of frustration and inability. These, in turn, are the 
source of the feeling of necessity or constraint 
which accompanies, in our experience, the 
presentation of external objects. In this way, the 
self’s consciousness of itself is inseparable from the , 
consciousness of external objects: the very activity 
of reflection is the cause, or at least a part of the 
cause, of the generation of objects. 

What we have laboriously disentangled from the 
obscure parts of Fichte’s work can also be found 
stated by him with the greatest clarity. Unfortu- 
nately, however, even the clearest and most 
elegant Latin is lost on the man who never learned 
the language. The meaning of some of Fichte’s 
plainest statements becomes evident only after one 
has gone through some of his obscurest deductions: 
their clarity after one has understood them is often 
no less annoying than their vagueness had been 
before the light dawned. In a variety of places 
Fichte reminds us that the self is what it does, that 
it consists of nothing beyond its activities in their 
dialectical relation. If we add to this his oft- 
repeated statement that the self posits itself and 
posits itself as positing, we have in an embryonic - 
form everything that we have said so far. For 
positing is nothing but the self-assertive activity of 
the self; and to posit the self as positing is to think 
it, to reflect on it, to know it as engaged in 
characteristic activity. The very essence of the 
self, therefore, is summed up by saying that it is 
something that both posits and knows that it does. 

But have we helped clarify by introducing the 
concept of positing? Not if we can give no better 
account of the mysterious activity it stands for 
than the few commentators who have written on 
Fichte in English. Possibly the problem is one of 
translation: no English word captures the richness 
of the German original. The German word 
“setzen” is ordinarily translated as “to set,” 
“to place,” or “to establish.” Its root significance is 
creative activity, an activity that can show itself in 
various modalities. It may be the simple physical - 
act of placing an object in some location, the 
biological activity of bringing children into the 
world (Kinder in die welt zu setzen), or the 
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exceptionally complex socd-political action of 
raising some person to the tarone (auf den Thron 
setzen). What we have in cach case is practical 
activity that is productive or creative; it is always 
purposive and often voluntary. 

The activity “setzena” derotes, however, is not 
only practical. The word may be used to express 
agreement and opposition (ich auf etwas, wider 
etwas setzen), as well as the propositional attitudes 
of supposing and affirming. I-s connection with the 
‘intellectual and the intelligib is further confirmed 
by the overtone we find of it in the German word 
for law, “Gesetz.” The richness of “setzen” is 
due precisely to this amphibious character: it is 
equally at home in the realms of theory and 
practice. Fichte takes advantage of the ambiguity: 
he uses the word to denote an activity that is both 
- cognitive and creative and r<presents the unity of 
reason and will, the theoretical and the practical. 

The word “positing” is. therefore, at once 
revealed as inadequate to expressing what is 
conveyed by the word “‘setzer..” “Affirmation” and 
“assertion” come close to ca>turing the volitional 
element in the activity Fohte refers to, and 
“self-affirmation” is certain3y a central part of 
what he means when he say: that the self “setzt”. 
itself But both the creativi-y and the cognitive 
action implied or suggested by “setzen” are lost 
in the word “affirmation,” and we can safely say 
that there is no word in crdinary or, for that 
matter, in extraordinary English that comes any 
closer. What Fichte design=tes by this difficult 
word, then, is a fundamental cognitive-conative 
activity. It is a purposive ard productive act, an 
act whose creativity is the socrce of all that is real. 
If we keep this in mind, it cores as no surprise that 
Fichte thinks the organ of pcsiting is reason itself. 
Reason in its primordial unity is thus conceived as 
the infinite and intelligent source of all, totally 
absorbed in its creative, all-encompassing act. For 
lack of a- better substitute, I shall continue to use 
the word “‘posit” to stand fr Fichte’s “setzen.” 
But it is important to remencber that I shall refer 
by this word to the cogniive-conative activity 
whose nature I have briefly dicated. 

Positing is a non-tempore] act. Its model no 
doubt is the Aristotelian ccncept of activity or 
“energeia” in which process and product, agent, 

act, and deed indistinguistably coincide. This 
concept of activity’ appears in Spinoza, whom 
Fichte frequently praises as whe greatest and most 
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consistent of dogmatists, as the infinite potency-in- 
act that is his all-creative Substance. Viewed 
dynamically, from the standpoint of the act, 
Substance or God is Natura naturans, an indeter- 
minately infinite creative agency. Viewed statically, 
from the point of view of the deed, Substance or God 


-is Natura naturata, an infinitely determinate, eternal 


modal order. Since productive act and completed 
deed are indistinguishable in the primordial, 
infinite potency-in-act and since no temporal lag 
separates activity from its end, creative energy and 
created world are inseparably one.? 

I do not wish to minimize the difference between 
Fichte and Spinoza. But I also do not wish to 
overlook or underplay instructive similarities. 
Positing, as the absolute ego’s primordial activity, 
is clearly analogous to what in Spinoza I have 
called potency-in-act. And the relation of Spinoza’s 
God as creative act to God as created modal order 
has a clear analogue in the relation, in Fichte, of 
the absolute ego to the empirical world of subjects 
and objects. The progression from indeterminate 
infinity to infinite determinateness is present in 
both systems: it is by this gradual determination 
that, in both, finite fragmented beings are 
generated. And there is agreement that the 
progressive self-determination of the absolute is a 
necessary consequence of its nature. The two 
thinkers are in consonance even on the funda- 
mental neo-Platonic dictum that determination is 
negation: the self-determination of the absolute, 
by its application to itself of ever more specific 
predicates, is at once a self-negation and self- 
limitation. 

We may view Fichte’s interesting theory of 
thetic Judgments in the light of its relation to the 
emanation scheme that is one of his neglected, or 
at least little understood, versions of the generation 
of everything finite from the infinite ego. A thetic 
judgment, according to him, is one that consists 
of the affirmation of the existence of a subject 
without any reference to a predicate. The prime 
example he gives is the judgment “I am.” Now it is 
clear that the being of the absolute self would have 
to be affirmed in a thetic judgment, and the 
peculiarity of such a judgment is that it leaves the 
concept of its subject unrelated to any other 
concept, and thus totally indeterminate. This is the 
infinite indeterminacy of the absolute ego; yet on 
sooner is the indeterminacy ascribed to the self 
than it becomes inapplicable. Even as general a 


3 I acknowledge my indebtednes: for this interpretation of Spinoza to H. F. Hallett’s excellent Benedict de Spinoza (London, 
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predicate as indeterminateness limits and 
determines; the very indeterminateness of the 
primordial self constitutes the first step toward its 
inevitable total determination. The finite world of 
empirical selves and physical objects naturally 
flows from the necessary self-determination of the 
absolute ego, and in Part II (“Foundation of 
Theoretical Knowledge”) of the Wassenschaftslehre 
of 1794 Fichte displays considerable ingenuity in 
tracing this dialectical development. 

An obvious dissimilarity between Fichte and 
Spinoza, of course, is due to the historical fact of 
the presence of Kant between them. Spinoza 
strove to deduce the eternal modal order from the 
activity of his primordial substance. By contrast, 
Fichte no longer wishes to deduce an infinity of 
` beings, but only the structures and categories of 
experience. I will not stop to explore this interesting 
point; it is peripheral to my main purpose here. I 
have set out to examine the nature and to deter- 
mine the tenability of Fichte’s critical idealism, 
and I have now managed to reach a stage where 
his terms have been, I hope, adequately clarified, 
and where we can set him a fundamental and, I 
think, disastrously destructive question. 

Fichte spends considerable effort in deducing 
the categories, conceived as principles of unity in 
experience, from the self-postulation of the 
absolute self. It should be evident, therefore, that 
the primordial self itself is sub-categoreal or 
pre-categoreal. We cannot say of it, for example, 
that it is a substance, even though we must think 
of it as, in a sense, non-temporally enduring. No 
predicate that is applicable in the world of ex- 
perience is applicable to it univocally; in its 
primordial being, which may be affirmed in a 
thetic judgment, no predicate is applicable to it at 
all. I shall not discuss here Fichte’s apparent 
violation of this principle in conceiving of the 
absolute self as the cause of the world of objects. 
Spinoza at least realized a part of the limitation 
on what we may predicate of the primordial 
- being and conceived his infinite potency-in-act as 
neither mental nor physical, although in a sense 
the source of both. The question fundamental for 
Fichte’s idealism that thus arises is the following: 
What conceivable reason can we offer for thinking 
of the primordial agency-activity as a self? If 
there is good reason for thinking of it that way, it 
may be difficult to escape Fichte’s critical idealism; 
if there is none, his central views will surely appear 
as unwarranted dogmas. 

4 Science, op. cit., pp. off. 
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To say, as Fichte does repeatedly, that the 
absolute ego is not in any sense an individual 
person does not eliminate the question. On the 
contrary, it only raises the additional problem of 
how anything could be a self without displaying 
at least some of the determinate tendencies, 
attitudes, and intentions that are the hallmarks of 
individual personality. 

I think I can detect in Fichte three major lines of 
argument for his idealistic conclusion. Nowhere 
does he develop these arguments in detail. Their 
outlines, however, are clear enough and he hints 
at them in a variety of places: I shall consider them 
in turn. 

The first argument starts from the premiss that 
the task of philosophy is to give an account of the 
origin and nature of experience. Fichte appears to 
be of the opinion that this can be attempted in 
only two ways. In the first attempt we proceed 
from the side of the object or unthinking thing, in 


the second from the side of the subject or self. - 


Accordingly, as he insists in the First Introduction 
to the Wissenschaftslehre, there are only two possible 
philosophical positions: dogmatism, which ate 
tempts to deduce experience from a world of 
independently existing things or things-in- 
themselves, and idealism, which attempts to display 
experience as the result of the operation of an 
active self.4 The two theories are contradictory: 
at most one of them can be true and at least one of 
them must be. Fichte makes no secret of the fact 
that he thinks we can never account for lived 
experience by reference to things or objects alone. 
In some places he goes so far as to assert that a 
dogmatism which attempts such an account is 
demonstrably false. If only two attempts at 
explanation are possible, the two are contradictory, 
and one of them is demonstrably inadequate, the 
other must clearly be correct. For this reason, 
idealism is the only tenable philosophy and the 
primordial existent must be a self. 

This argument appears to me to have no merit. 
First of all, even if we grant that one of the tasks of 
philosophy is the relatively vague one of explaining 
the nature and origin of experience, we have 
reason to doubt the remarkable claim that this 
can be done in two ways only: either by sole 
reference to things and their laws or by reducing 
all to selves and their operations. This is surely a 
gross simplification and excludes by edict far more 
philosophical views than it permits. It is this 
oversimplified picture that leads Fichte to the 
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mistaken thought that idealism and dogmatism 
are true contradictories ard that hence by dis- 
proving the latter we can ineontrovertibly establish 
the former. The contradicbry of the proposition 
that in explaining the sorrce and structure of 
experience we need no reference to anything 
beyond things and the laws that govern their 
behavior is the proposition that such reference is 
necessary, and not the prodosition that we need 
reference to selves only. Exen if we were to stay 
within Fichte’s unreasonablething—self dichotomy, 
the most that the refutatioa of dogmatism could 
show is that some conceps or laws other than 
those relating exclusively t» things are necessary 
to give an adequate account of human experience: 
This would leave the door ~vide open to a variety 
of dualisms, among them tne highly critical and 
attenuated sort held by Kant, who viewed ex- 
perience as a unity of eler=nts derived from self 
and thing.’ 

Let me wipe the slate clean, however, and 
permit the entire matter -o be decided by an 
adequate refutation of dogmatism. On Fichte’s 
eown interpretation such a demonstration of the 
inadequacy of dogmatism -vould be tantamount 
to a proof of his idealism and even on a less 
charitable rendering it wculd tend to increase 


substantially the probable truth of his position. , 


Unfortunately, however, onc looks in vain through 
Fichte’s works for the demonstration. It is, in 
fact, not even seriously ettempted, much less 
accomplished. And in a bold about-face in the 
work in which he claims th= demonstrable falsity 
of dogmatism, Fichte asserts that ultimate philoso- 
phical positions are suscepable neither of proof 
nor of disproof: the view we adopt, without 
evidence and as a starting-point, is a function of 
personal interest, commitment, and disposition. ® 
I shall come back to this point later and now 
proceed to Fichte’s second argument. 

- Here his reasoning amourts to perhaps no more 
than a version of the previcus argument stated in 
the material mode. Whatever else there may be in 
the world, it is generally agreed that there are at 
least some selves. Now Fichte thinks it evident 
that no self can ever com= from an unfeeling, 
unthinking not-self. If all is to have a simple, 
unitary source and the only conceivable source of 
an ego is another one, it czarly follows that the 
primordial reality must be-a self. We can view 
Fichte’s attempt to deduce finite objects and 
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subjects from an absolute self as giving added 
point and poignancy to this argument. Since 
nothing that lacks self-consciousness and ¢self- 
affirmation can be the ground of a self, nothing 
that is bereft of these features of selfhood can 
serve as an ultimate principle. His deduction aims 
at establishing that an ego, by contrast, is able to 
generate both selves and things, and thus amply 
qualifies as the ultimate source of all. 

I cannot make myself believe that this argument 
has anything to recommend it. First and foremost, 
I am entirely at a loss as to why anyone should 
think it evident that a self cannot have its source 


‘in the not-self. I do not propose to argue here that 


it can or does, even though the entire weight of 
evolutionary thought supports this hypothesis. I 
shall content myself with the comment that if no 
good reasons are presented for accepting it, Fichte’s 
putatively self-evident premiss is simply an 
arbitrary dogma. The issue of whether or not 
things can function as the source of selves is at the 
very heart of the problem of idealism: the bold 
claim that they cannot serves only to start the 
controversy, not to resolve it. 

Fichte was no less vocal in avowing belief in the 
view that things cannot give rise to selves than he 
was silent about his reasons. Although it is idle 


_to speculate on what these might have been, it is 


appropriate to make two brief remarks. The first 
is that his reasons could not have been of the sort 
that supported Berkeley’s conviction that objects 
cannot generate spirits. For Berkeley thought of 
causation as the exclusive property of minds; for 
him physical objects were impotent. By contrast, 
Fichte in no way restricts causal activity to selves: 
following Kant he thinks of causation and of 
reciprocity as universally applicable. My second 
and more positive comment is that what might be 
behind Fichte’s conviction that the not-self can 
generate no self is simply the time-honored causal 
maxim that decrees the impossibility of the like 
coming from the unlike. The putative emergence 
of mind, consciousness, or selfhood from the 
thoughtless and inanimate is surely a paradigm of 
the generation of the like from the unlike. To some 
it may also seem to demonstrate the absurdity of 
any such generation. In reality, however, there is 
nothing absurd about it, and if Fichte’s argument 
is to be grounded in this-maxim of causation, we are 
perfectly justified in asking for the grounds for it. 
The blow of the hammer does not resemble the 


ë Fichte devotes considerable efort and ingenuity to the attempt to show that Kant held no such view. 
€ First Introduction to the Wissens-haftslehre, Science, op. cit., pp. 12-16. 
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pain it causes, nor the brain of Shakespeare a page 
of manuscript. The vast majority of the causal 
sequences we know involve the creation of like by 
unlike; what are we to do with-a maxim that 
decrees all this*impossible ? 

Let me, however, forget all that has os said: 
let us suppose that Fichte has proved, as he has not, 
that the source of every self is itself or another. 
Would this be adequate to show that the ultimate 
existent must be an ego? Clearly not. This by 
itself leaves the door wide open, once again, to 
` dualism: it is perfectly compatible with the view 
that ‘there are two ultimate existents, say, a 
transcendental ego and a transcendental -object. 
Fichte thus needs an additional principle, viz., the 
one that maintains that all is to have a single 
source. Yet why should we accept this principle? 
Surely not because unity is boldly asserted to be a 
demand ‘of reason. This may well be the demand 
of reason in a tight little mind perpetually at work 
imposing discipline on his children or the world, 
but it is surely no demand of universal reason. And 
even if it were, would it not be a begging of the 
question, an unwarranted assumption of. the 
idealist principle that reason shapes the world—the 
very principle under examination—if we were to 
say that its demands are invariably met? 

I now come to Fichte’s third argument. This is 
never explicitly stated by him, but it appears to me 
to be behind what he says in a number of passages. 
We start with the assertion that the primordial 
being must engage in creative activity. Such an 
activity, since it is essentially sélf-assertive and 
expansive, resembles far more closely the activity of 
a self than that of some thing or not-self; self- 
assertiveness is in fact, as we noted, one of the 
marks of the ego. If the argument were correct, it 
would not of course prove that the ultimate source 
of all is actually a self. It would, however, show 
that such an unconditioned being must resemble 
selves far more closely than it resembles un- 
conscious or inactive things—and this may con- 
ceivably be all that Fichte needs to establish his 
idealism. 

This argument hinges on a fundamental un- 
justified assumption, namely that the activities of 
the self are the paradigm of creative activity. Fichte 
clearly wants to stop short of the extreme position 
of asserting that only selves can engage in causally 
creative endeavor; since he does, he has to justify 
his taking the dialectical self-expansive/self- 
limiting activity of the self as the model of all 
creative agency. Why should we say that the 
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primordial creative act is more like the self- 
expansiveness of a self than like the self- 
expansiveness of a gas or of a healthy tree? We 
search in vain for Fichte’s answer to this question. 
It is clear that reference to the self’s voluntary or 
intelligent self-assertiveness is of no avail: the. 
absolute ego’s expansiveness is unavoidable and 
the self-expansion of a tree is law-governed: and 
purposive. Similarly, there is little merit in the 
approach that professes to see in each tree’s 
growth a pale replica of the ego’s actions. These 
activities are different, and either one can be 
considered a pale or imperfect version of the other, 
depending on what features we select for emphasis. 
Fichte loads the dice by using the word “setzen” 
for the primordial activity: this suggests, without 
being evidence for, the view that the activity 
properly belongs in the sphere of the self. But what 
reason have we to suppose that the activity is 
self-like or self-connected and that “setzen” is not 


merely a misleading or question-begging name for ` 


it? As best I can see, none at all. 

I must conclude, therefore, that Fichte’s 
arguments for the view that the primordial beinge 
is a self fall altogether short of establishing their 
conclusion. As we have seen, each suffers from a 
variety of faults, but most blatantly the first fails 
because it presupposes an unprovided demon- 
stration, the second because it must rely on an 
unacceptable maxim of causation, and the third 
because it begs the question by a prejudiced 
selection of the paradigm of activity. Does this 
leave Fichte entirely without defense? I do not 


think so. It would be open to him to use a version __—~ 


of his third argument, if not to attempt to show that 
the ultimate being is a self, then at least to justify 
supposing it to be that for the sake of increasing our 
knowledge. This regulative version of the argument 
is well known in the history of idealism, and the 

likely reason why Fichte made no reference to it is 

that he thought it both valid beyond all reasonable 

doubt and inextricably intertwined with the 

entire enterprise of Kantian and post-Kantian 

transcendental philosophy. The usual argument is 

that since we know the self and its structures and 

activities best of all, we must use them as our model 

for understanding everything else. Fichte, however, 

might subscribe to a somewhat stronger version... 
His acceptance of Kant’s theory that all intelligible 

structure is due to mental activity might lead him 

to the view that all we ever know is the self, its 

structures and activities and therefore have in fact 

no choice but to use them as our models. 
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Now I can find nothing vrong with using the 
self as our model in the atte:npt to see how far it 
will take us and what impcttant or unsuspected 
insights it might provide. ne can have one’s 
opinions about the ultimate value of this model, 
but when all is said and done there is no substitute 
for the actual full-scale actempt to push the 
idealist program as far as it will go. Surely this is 
all the justification Ficht- needs for having 
attempted a deduction of the finite world of 
subjects and objects from a primordial self. It is an 
interesting and important act that such a de- 
duction is possible, and his having managed to 
complete it is a tribute to hs dialectical skill. But 
the possibility of the deduction is ‘one thing, its 
truth or bearing on the rea_ world another. It is 
well worth keeping in mind tnat the way we choose 
between two deductions, say those of Spinoza and 
Fichte, is normally not ky finding logical or 
dialectical slips in the one and none or fewer in 
the other. Philosophers nctoriously have more 
logical than good sense, ard though an idealist 
deduction proceeding on the basis of the regulative 
ə principle under discussion is clearly possible, it 
may well be severely at odd. with reality. 

So much for the weaker v-rsion of the regulative 
principle. The stronger version, according to 
which our only models for urderstanding the world 
are the cognitive, conative, and affective activities 
of the self appears, by ccntrast, excessive and 
question-begging. It assume; without good reason, 
that all forms, structures, and activities are mental. 
By according such pre-emimence to the self and 
thinking of it as the source cf all order, if not of all 
reality, were we not tacithy affirming idealism? 
And if such tacit affirmatixn is disavowed, what 
reason could conceivably be proposed for saying 
that the activity of gravitation or the orderliness in 
the growth of poison ivy revzal somehow the marks 
of intellect? 

Let me conclude with some remarks on a 
characteristic, though typic_lly exaggerated, claim 
of Fichte’s. Acceptance of ultimate philosophical 
positions is a matter of p=rsonal inclination or 
interest, he maintains. Now, his argument con- 
tinues, the highest and most exalted interest of 
every ego is that of self-eiirmation or the free 
- exercise of the intelligent :reative powers of the 
self. This activity of self-creation and self-develop- 
ment is the source of all norality and goodness. 
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But an activity of this sort presupposes a free and 


independent ego. The highest interest of man, the 


very possibility of morality demands, therefore, 
the primacy of the ego and its total primordial 
independence of determination by objects. This 
makes idealism, and with it belief in the primacy of 
the self, á demand of morality, Fichte concludes. 
But he refuses to stop even here and indicates that 
whoever does not acknowledge and exercise his 
freedom does not truly or for long possess it. And 


- not to possess freedom is not to be a self, but a mere 


thing. For this reason, failure to subscribe to 
idealism is not merely a theoretical error: it is a 
practical act which disqualifies one fromzmember- 
ship in the kingdom of ends. The dogmatist is not a 
person who is simply wrong; he is simply not a 
person. 

It is difficult to think that this argument is 
anything but nonsense. It is a peculiar sort of 
morality indeed that sees the greatest requirement 
imposed on every man as self-assertion or the 
exercise of his native powers. But this peculiarity is 
nothing when compared to the singular claim that 
practical life determines or should determine one’s 
beliefs about what is, and that a single wrong 
opinion can strip us of selfhood and turn us into 
things. 

The ultimate problem here, however, is the easy 
confusion between the absolute ego and the finite 
selves of individuals. Fichte devotes considerable 
attention to the deduction of the world of objects, 
but almost none at all to the deduction of finite 
subjects. To establish his idealism, he would have 
to prove that the unconditioned being is a self. 
Showing, as he attempts to, that the demand of 
morality is to think of individual selves as un- 
conditioned and free does not in the least contribute 
to proving this. Good sense impels us to believe in 
the existence of a variety of finite selves; but if 
there are more than one of them, none can serve 
as the primordial unity from which all flows. If, 
however, all individual selves are to share a single 
transcendental ego, the analogy, central to Fichte’s 
entire enterprise, between our finite selves and this 
primordial ego inevitably collapses. And even if 
this near disaster could be averted, what account 
should we give of the relation, so peculiar on this 
view, of transcendental to individual self? To this 
question, though not to this alone, Fichte provides 
no answer. 
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V. NON-CONSCIOUS SEEING ; 


PATRICK McKEE 


I ~ 


ONE kind of non-consciows seeing occurs when 
a motorist, driving on- an unfamiliar road 
and unaware of a red traffic light in his field of 
view, drives past that red trafic light, immediately 
afterwards comes to believe taat he has just driven 
past a red traffic light, and i. then able to say, in 
defending his belief that he 2as just passed a red 
light, that he can remember that the thing looked 
like a red light, including its having looked red to 
him, Call the motorist M, the time at which the 
light was in his field of view tẹ and the time, subse- 
quently to ¢,, at which he comes to believe that he 
has just passed a réd light, anal is able to say, on the 
basis of memory, that the ligat looked red to him, 
fz. We must concede that M was not aware of the 
light at ¢, because he explicity remembers that his 
thoughts were entirely taken-up with other things 
at the time, and explicitly zemembers not being 
aware of the light. Nevertheless, because of M’s 
remembering that the light cooked red to him at 
t we must concede that it looked red to him at #,. 

Among the questions that-now arise are: How 
is it possible for one to be ina position to say “It 
looked red” in such cases= Don’t we need to 
explain how it is possible for M to say, on the basis 
of memory, that at a certair: moment in the past 
when he was not aware of a thing that it was, 
nevertheless, then looking some way to him? 

One answer that suggests relf is that something 
happened in M’s. mind -at 4, namely, a certain 
subconscious, inner mental event—a subconscious 
visual sensation—occurred, and that M's bringing 
that mental event to conscicusness in memory is 
what makes it possible for Fim to say, at tẹ “It 
looked red.” But there is an =rgument against this 
suggestion. Suppose it were correct that what 
makes it possible for M to szy “It looked red” is 
his remembering an “inne occurrence” of a 
visual sensation. Then it ought to be possible for 
him to try to remember the ~isual sensation quite 
precisely. One can always be said to try to 
remember precisely, and then quite precisely, 
anything that one can remember having ex- 


perienced. Now consider the target expression 
“It looked red.” If one attempts to remember 
quite precisely what the “visual sensation” was like 
in such cases of seeing, one’s memory focuses 
instead on the conscious thoughts and feelings one 
had at the time or on what was happening at the 
time, or on the movements one made, and so forth. 
And notice that the desire to “remember more 
precisely” what the seeing was like in such cases is 
satisfied by remembering these things! So if we 
construe the remark “It looked red” as involving 
reference to an inner sensory event, the inner 
sensory event apparently drops out of consideration 
as irrelevant. 

Though the light’s looking red to M did not 
include M’s awareness of the light’s looking red, 
nevertheless what I am calling “the light’s looking 
red to M” did not consist, solely, in M’s disposition 
to say “Yes,” if asked, at the time of his seeing, 


“Does that light look red to you?” or in M’s 
' disposition to say “It looked red” after the time of 


his seeing, or any other of M’s dispositions. For 
M’s belief, adopted at tẹ that the light was red at 
tp is a justified belief, whose justification is directly 
related to the light’s looking as it did to him at 4. 
That M’s seeing did not include awareness of the 
light’s looking red to him, but did involve more 
than Ms related dispositions, suggests the presence 
of some intermediate state—something between 
awareness of appearances on the one hand and 
disposition on the other. To see the need for the 
concept of such an intermediate state; consider the 
account of non-conscious seeing given by Fred I. 
Dretske in his book Seeing and Knowing (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1969). According to 
Dretske the seeing featured in such cases is “non- 
epistemic” seeing. The percipient sees, but in 
seeing acquires no beliefs, and specifically does not 
acquire the belief that something is appearing in 
some way to him (pp. 11-12). Nevertheless, this 
seeing includes the object’s looking some way to 
the percipient (p. 22). Now the trouble is, Dretske 
cannot characterize the looking included in non- 
conscious seeing as including the percipient’s 
awareness that he is being appeared to in some 
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way, for then knowledge of, and some belief about, 
his being appeared to is entailed, and it is just this 
entafiment Dretske argues against, for such cases 
(pp. 11-12). Yet if one denies that the percipient 
is aware of beidg appeared to at the time of seeing, 
that suggests that an object’s looking red to a 
percipient is a matter of mere discrimination, as a 
behaviorist might characterize “visual differenti- 
ation.” But Dretske can’t take this suggestion 
either, because for him the appearing included in 
non-epistemic seeing is the sensory element or 
dimension of perception, and serves as grounds for 
perceptual belief (pp. 75-76; pp. 79-81). But if 
the being-appeared-to featured in non-conscious 
seeing is not a form of sensory awareness, and yet is 
more than a physiological state apt for causing 
discriminatory behavior, what’s in between these 
two? In’ what follows I attempt to bridge this 
gap by introducing the notion of “explanatory 
sensation.” I shall proceed by first explaining 
briefly what I mean by explanatory sensation, 
then developing this concept in detail by tracing 
its connection with our ordinary way of thinking 
about non-conscious seeing. 


II 


According to one way of thinking about appear- 
verbs and other psychological verbs, they must - 


always describe mental acts, processes, or states. 
This doctrine of the psychological is usually 
accompanied by a certain picture of what an event, 
process, or act is, such that a thing’s having 
looked ¢ to someone at time #, must be temporally 
discrete, in the sense that it either looked ¢ to that 
person at ¢, or else it didn’t, and its looking ¢ to 
him, if it did, and its not looking ¢ to him, if it 
didn’t, is independent of what comes after t,. Now 
this way of thinking does not seem to be true of 
every past-tense use of psychological verbs. If a 
man stumbles at the top of the stairs and is asked 
why, his reply “I thought there was another stair” 
` does not (necessarily) describe a discrete event- 
thought which he had at the time either in the 
sense of forming the words “there is another stair” 
or in the sense that his mind was engaged in 
entertaining the proposition “there is another 
stair” before or at the time of-his stumbling. If one’s 
saying, upon stumbling, “I thought there was 
another stair” were a report of a discrete event- 
thought, then we ought to be able to imagine just 
that same thought by itself, cut out from ante- 
cedent and subsequent developments. But we can’t 
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imagine this; cut off from its antecedents and its 
development no occurrence or isolated episode 
would be that of his having that thought of there 
being another stair. Nothing would count as the 
thought of there being another stair which we are 
now concerned with apart from his climbing the 
stairs and stumbling. What would it be like to 
take away the antecedent climbing of stairs and 
the stumbling and leave a mental occurrence 
corresponding to his having that thought “There 
is another stair”? 

In the characteristic use we are examining the 


expression “J thought there was another stair” is. 


not a report of a prior discrete mental event, but an 


explanatory remark. I make the remark “I thought — 


there was another stair” to explain why I stumbled, 
to make it clear to myself and to others why I 
stumbled. Now it follows from what has already 
been said that the explanation this remark gives 
does not depend upon its adverting to a prior 
discrete event-thought. But that does not mean 
that there was no thought, that really I didn’t 
think there was another stair. Our ordinary way of 
thinking about such cases embodies an alternatives 
conception of this “thought”; namely, that my 
subsequently being able to explain my stumbling 
(in a sense of “explain” to be explicated in Sect. 
TII, below) by saying “I thought there was another 


stair” is what it is for me to have had the thought. 


then—when I stumbled—that there was another 
stair. Against this we may feel entitled to insist 


that ifa man had a thought at a certain time then 


either he had that thought, or else he didn’t, and 
his having had the thought, if he did have it, and 
his not having it, if he didn’t, is independent of 
subsequent developments. We seem to want to 
insist that statements asserting the existence of 
past thoughts must be categorical, in the sense 
that their truth cannot be conditional upon 
subsequent developments. I want to suggest that 
this insistence is alien to our ordinary way of 
thinking about such cases. The ordinary way of 
thinking about such cases does not endorse either 
a categorical “Yes” or a categorical “No” in 
answer to the question whether there really was a 
thought. In answering the question “Did the man 
who stumbled on the stairs really have the thought 
that there was another stair?” we find it necessary 
to make reference to the situation m which his 
stumbling occurred and to our way of explaining 
and understanding that stumbling. To the extent 
that we find the remark “He thought there was 
another stair’ necessary for understanding his 
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stumbling, the answer to tae question whether 
there was a prior thought is affirmative. And to 
whatever extent (if any) reference to a prior 
thought might be shown to b= -not necessary to our 
understanding his stumbling. our ordinary way of 
thinking about the case condcnes our relinquishing 
the existence-claim that therc was such a thought. 
That is to say, our being ab æ to best explain the 
_ stumbling by saying “He thorzht there was another 
stair” is what it is, according to our ordinary view 
of such cases, for there to ha~e been that thought. 
We are committed to the existence of that thought 
precisely and only to the extent that we accept 
that advance in our understanding of the situation 
that comes with the man’s marking “I thought 
there was another stair” and_by others’ remarking 
“He thought there was another stair.” Accordingly, 
I shall refer to such thoughts as ‘“‘explanatory 
thoughts.” 

Now consider again the traffic light’s having 
looked red to M. I shall dopt the hypothesis, 
subject to withdrawal upc its failure to be 
confirmed by what follows that just as one’s 

*saying, in explanation of his stumbling, “I thought 
there was another stair,” does not entail that one’s 
mind was engaged in ente-taining the thought 
“There is another stair,” buf rather his being able 


to explain his stumbling in ‘his way is what it is 


-for him to have had the thozght, so it is with the 
light’s having looked red to Af. That is to say, M’s 
saying, in connection with th- kind of seeing which 
now concerns us, that the thmg he saw looked red 
to him, does not entail that ir addition to his job of 
shifting gears and pedalling the accelerator, M 
was also engaged in apprecĀting the look of the 
light. Rather, the light’s lookiag the way it did to M 
at ¢, consists in his being able, at t, to offer the state- 
ment “It looked red” in explanation of his believing 
that there was a red traffic light at the intersection. 

-When a thing’s having looled ¢ to someone is, 
simply, for him to be able to advert to that thing’s 
having looked ¢ to him in explanation of a belief he 
has adopted, I shall refer to ts having looked ¢ to 
him as an “explanatory visul sensation.” (In this 
connection I use the term “Sensation” as a label 
only; in the arguments that falow I do not appeal to 
any use of this term or any nétural or philosophical 
conceptions corresponding toit.) . 


TII 


But if M’s statement “It looked red” explains 
his belief that there was a r:d traffic light at the 
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intersection, what is the logic of the explanation it 
gives? It might be explicated, in accordance with 
an inner-event picture of visual sensation, as 
follows: 
In saying “It looked red” M explains his belief that 
there was a red traffic light at the intersection, in the 
sense of making it clear why he has come to believe 
there was a red traffic light at the intersection, by 
asserting the existence at t, of a remembered visual 
sensation consisting in the light’s looking a certain way 
to him, whose existence at ¢, is logically independent 
of M’s adopting that belief at tg, and is, according toa 
“rule of evidence,” sufficient to render that belief 
rational for M. 


As an analysis of the explanation of M’s belief 
provided by his saying “It looked red” this is at 
best only a beginning, since M’s remembering a 
thing’s having looked red to him in the indeter- 
minate way he now remembers the traffic light’s 
having looked would not by itself be sufficient to 
confer rationality on his present belief that there 
was a red traffic light at the intersection. For even 
if we imagine M’s remembering not only a visual 
sensation as of an (indeterminately) red thing‘ 
but as of that thing’s appearing (indeterminately) 
of a certain size and shape, and at a certain 
distance and direction from his eyes, still his now 
remembering this visual sensation would not by 
itself be sufficient, to confer rationality on the 
belief that there was a red traffic light at the 
intersection. Beyond having had such a visual 
sensation, M must, presumably, on this account, 
have certain “background beliefs,” such as that 
the conditions of observation for driving were 
normal at the time. If, for example, M believed 
that the lighting fixtures and sign-posts of the 
intersection were decorated by red Christmas 
street-lights, then a thing’s having looked red and 
so forth in the indeterminate way he now 
remembers would not be sufficient to confer 
rationality on his belief that there was a red 
traffic light at the intersection. For parallel 
reasons M must, presumably, have the background 
beliefs that traffic lights are of a characteristic 
size, and are stationed at characteristic positions 
in intersections. Might M’s saying “It looked red” 
then explain his belief that there was a red traffic 
light at the intersection by adverting to a visual 
sensation, consisting in the light’s looking as it did 
to him, and which is, in accordance with a rule of 
evidence, a sufficient condition for the belief’s 
being rational when he believes these other things? 

This way of thinking cannot adequately 
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explicate the explanation provided by M’s 
statement “It looked red.” First, we accept M’s 
statement as providing the explanation it does 
when we do not know he has the relevant further 
beliefs, in the sense that the question of what 
beliefs accompany his contention that what he saw 
looked red simply doesn’t arise. Secondly, and 
more fundamental, according to this explication 
the further beliefs in question are conceived, as is 
the light’s looking red to M, as existing indepen- 
dently of the belief to be explained. But this is 
confused; the beliefs in question are (typically) 
specimens of ‘“‘explanatory” thoughts. For 
consider: in what sense does M think, at the time he 
says “It looked red,” that the conditions of 
observation for driving were normal, or that 
traffic lights are stationed at such and such 
positions in intersections? Not in the sense that he 
forms words to that effect, or entertains proposi- 
tions to that effect, but rather in the sense that if 
his belief that there was a red traffic light at the 
intersection proves false (he discovers that what he 
saw was a decorative Christmas-light), he could 
nevertheless defend the reasonableness of his 
prior belief by saying “I’d forgotten about the 
decorations—I thought the lighting was normal” 
(or something of the sort), or if his belief that what 
he saw was a red traffic light were criticized on the 
grounds that traffic lights are never placed to the 
right of intersections but always suspended 
overhead in the middle of intersections, he could 
nevertheless defend the reasonableness of his 
belief that what he saw was a traffic light by 
saying “I thought traffic lights were sometimes 
placed over to the right.” So “background 
beliefs” enter into the explanation, if at all, not as 
logically independent conditions of the rationality 


of the belief to be explained, but as. logically. 


dependent conditions for its rationality—i.e., only 
insofar as the belief’s rationality has been called 
into question and can now be made clear by M’s 
saying “I forgot about the decoration lights,” and 
the like. This leaves only the light’s looking the way 
it did as candidate for independent sufficient 
condition for the reasonableness of the belief. But 
we have already seen that the light’s looking as it 
did cannot alone be sufficient. What is needed, 
apparently, is an explication of the explanation 
provided by M’s saying “It looked red” which 
does not depend upon construing the relevant 
sensory event consisting in the light’s having 
looked as it did to M as an independent sufficient 
condition for the rationality of his belief. 
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No doubt the explanation of M’s belief provided 
by his statement “It looked red” consists in making 
clear the rationality of his belief, enabling us to 
regard it as rational. This understanding of M’s 
belief as a rational belief, effected by his ex- 
planation, consists in our r izing, upon hearing 
his statement “It looked red,” that M has a reason 
for adopting the belief that there was a red 
trafic light at the intersection. His statement 
provides the understanding it does by specifying 
his reason for belief. But how can we make 
analytical sense of this understanding, given that it 
cannot involve recognition of a sensory event 
which is a sufficient condition for the rationality of 
M’s belief? The needed explication will not 
become clear until we separate the following as 
distinguishable aspects of the understanding M’s 


statement provides: (1) our recognition of what 


kind of belief M’s belief that there was a red 
traffic light at the intersection is; (2) that M has a 
reason for adopting it; and (3) what that reason is. 

We recognize what kind of belief M’s belief is, 


namely, perceptual belief, in recognizing that M ` 


takes himself to have acquired it through the use ofe 


his senses, and specifically through the use of his 
eyes. Further, M’s description of how the thing he 
saw looked to him makes it clear that M has a 


reason for adopting the belief that there was a red 


traffic light at the intersection. But that aspect of © 


our understanding of M’s belief consisting 
specifically in our recognizing that M has a reason 
for adopting the belief that there was a red 


traffic light at the intersection does not itself . 


presuppose anything about what that reason is. It 
does not, in particular, presuppose that M’s 
reason for adopting the belief he does is the light’s 
having looked in some way to him. This is shown 
by the possibility that another percipient (let us 
identify him as N), upon passing the red light at 
the intersection without having been aware of the 
light at any time while it was in his field of view, 
might adopt the same belief as A4—the perceptual 
belief that there was a red traffic light at the 
intersection—on the basis of some reason, but 
without the light’s having looked in some way to 
him. Like M, N believes that he has acquired the 
information that there was a red traffic light at the 
intersection, and that he has acquired that 
information through the use of his eyes. Discount- 
ing as differences in the content of the two men’s 
beliefs any differences consisting merely in M’s 
beliefs referring to M and N’s referring to N, we can 
imagine their beliefs to be identical in content, 
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with this qualification: whereas we have imagined 
that M’s belief is related in a characteristic way 
to the light’s having looked =s it did to him, N’s 
belief is not related in the same way to the light’s 
having looked in some way b him. Although N’s 
belief is identical in content tb M’s, it differs from 
M’s in that it is not, as we have characterized it so 
far, in any way rational. We needn’t suppose, 
however, that insentient perceptual beliefs such as 
N’s must be entirely withow rationality; we can 
imagine perceptual beliefs ucaccompanied by the 
perceived object’s appearing in some way which 
are nevertheless supported by reasons. V might 
support his belief, for examole, by an inductive 
argument appealing to the consideration that 
whenever he has been at th3 intersection before, 
he has experienced the incliration to believe that 
he has just acquired througa the use of his eyes 
the information that there was a red. light at the 
intersection, and further thatcin all such cases, the 
belief he has been so inclined to accept has upon 
subsequent investigation turr=d out to be true. Or 
he may have been told by son=one whose judgment 
ehe accepts as authoritative ir matters of this sort, 
perhaps a psychologist wit whom he is co- 
operating as the subject ir an experiment on 
non-conscious perception, that his (JV’s) present 


inclination to believe that there was a red traffic. 
light at the intersection derives from his just having: 


subliminally seen a red traffiz light. I will refer to 
these two possible kinds of rezsons for N’s adopting 
his perceptual belief as “incuction” and “‘testi- 
mony,” respectively. A difErent reason for his 
adopting that perceptual >elief is the light’s 
having looked in some way tc him. I shall call this 
kind of reason “sensation.” How what goes for N 
also goes for A4—there are several possible reasons 
for his adopting the belief tha- he has just acquired, 
through the use of his eyes, the information that 
there was a red traffic light st the intersection. As 
we have imagined his case M’s reason for his 
belief is sensation. This onl” means that, as we 
have already seen, M’s bezief and his way of 
justifying it are intimately rezated, in a way yet to 
be explicated, to the way the ight looked to him at 
t,. Although sensation is the «nly sort of reason we 
find natural to imagine, under any readily 
conceivable conditions, as supportive of perceptual 
beliefs, it is nevertheless oriy one among other 
possible kinds capable of conferring degrees of 
rationality upon perceptual keliefs. 

Recognizing that there are alternative reasons 
M could have for adopting fhe belief that he has, 
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through the use of his eyes, acquired the in- 
formation that there was a red traffic light at the 
intersection makes it clear that M’s statement 
“It looked red” can advance our understanding of 
that belief by identifying M’s reason for holding it, 
but without presenting that reason as an indepen- 
dent sufficient condition for the belief’s rationality. 
For the explanation of his belief M provides by 
saying “It looked red” may now be compared to 
the explanation of a fever by attributing it to a 
deficiency of white corpuscles in the blood, but 
without identifying the deficiency as a sufficient 
condition for the fever. In such cases our ex- 


planation takes the form: “Given that the fever 


occurred, and given that it must have been caused 
either by a deficiency of white corpuscles or by an 
infection in the lymph system, or by some unknown 
condition, and given further that the conditions 
pretty much rule out the latter two possibilities, the 
fever must have been brought on by deficiency of 
white corpuscles.” We do not identify the relevant 
disorder as the sufficient condition for the 
occurrence of the fever (since, for one thing, we 
haven’t said what the degree of deficiency of 
white corpuscles was) but as the condition that 
was, under the circumstances, necessary for its 
occurrence. Similarly the increase in our 
understanding of his belief provided by M’s 


‘saying “It looked red’? may now be seen to derive 


from our recognizing M’s reason as the one 
necessary for the rationality of his belief, given 
that it is a belief of that kind (a perceptual belief} ` 
and given that it is clear M has not accepted his 
belief on the basis of any unusual or unorthodox 
reason for perceptual belief such as testimony or 


‘induction. 


Providing an explanation of this form is, I 
suggest, the primary force of M’s statement “It 
looked red.” His statement increases our under- 
standing of M’s belief by making it clear what 
kind of belief it is—identifying it as a perceptual 
belief—and at the same time articulating what his 
reason must be, the circumstances having ruled 
out such unusual reasons as testimony or induction. 

While M’s explanation and the fever-explanation 
are comparable, there is this important difference 
between them: whereas in the case of the fever we 
have a conception of the explanans as an in- 
dependent necessary condition or as an in- 
dependent sufficient condition of what it explains 
(whether or not identifying it as such plays a role 
in the explanation we give), and are therefore not 
prohibited on conceptual grounds from speaking 
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of its existing independently of what it explains, we 
have no conception—other than the notoriously 
problematic one already rejected—of the relevant 
sensation—-the lights looking red to M—as an 
independent condition for the rationality of M’s 
belief, and accordingly we are not free to speak of 
its existing independently of what it explains. 

I can imagine someone’s questioning whether 
reference to explanatory sensation can provide 
genuine explanation of perceptual belief. In order 
for a traffic light to have looked red to me at time 
t, where its having looked red to me is an ex- 
planatory visual sensation, it must now be possible 
for me to explain the relevant belief (in part) by 
reference to the light’s having looked red to me. An 
explanatory sensation is introduced, that is, 
specifically with reference to the belief it is supposed 
to explain. Won’t explanations afforded by 
explanatory sensation then always be vacuous in 
the sense of failing to add any real information to 
what is said in the description of what they 
explain—like explanations of the sleep-inducing 
property in terms of soporific powers? 

This objection would hold only ifan explanatory 
sensation could be defined exclusively in terms of 
the belief it explains. But it can’t; beyond the 
belief that a given explanatory sensation explains, 
there are further, equally essential conditions for 
the sensation, such as its relations to elements in 
‘the experience it does not purport to explain. For 
example, an explanatory sensation consisting in a 
thing’s having looked red to me will have necessary 
causal conditions in the physical stimuli and 
physiological states underlying the experience, 
which conditions cannot be defined in terms of the 
problematic belief. Again, an explanatory visual 
sensation consisting in a thing’s having looked red 
to me could harmonize with, but could not 
severely clash with, a concurrent visual sensation 
consisting in a thing’s looking yellow to me. The 
relation of an explanatory sensation to the belief 
it explains, then, while more than empirical, is not 
so strong as to make it true by definition that if the 
latter has occurred, then the former has also. Hence 
reference to explanatory sensation can carry 
genuine explanatory force. 


IV 


Interpreting the explanation provided by M’s 
statement as explanation by identification of a 
dependent necessary condition for the rationality 
of his belief makes possible our interpreting the 
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sensation in M’s seeing as a sensation that is 
explanatory in the way that the thought that 
there was another stair can be an explanatory 
thought. For what makes the thought that there 
was another stair an ‘‘explanatory”’ thought is that 
it is not independent of the speaker’s stumbling 
and being able to explain his stumbling by saying 
“I thought there was another stair.” This thought 
is not independent of the whole history of the 
episode of which it is a part, and so does not 
explain the man’s stumbling by being an in- 
dependent condition for his stumbling. Rather, 
this thought is what must have brought about the 
stumble—given that the stumble was not deliberate 
and not attributable to an obstacle on the stair or to 
darkness, and so on. And just as one’s ability to 
explain in this way why he stumbled is what it is’ 
for him to have had the thought—an explanatory ` 
thought—that there was another stair at the time 
of his stumbling, so M’s ability to explain his 
current perceptual belief that the light was red by 
saying “It looked red” is what it is for him to have 
had an explanatory visual sensation at the time of 
his seeing. n n 
Notice that the explication of M’s statement I 
have offered cannot be formulated along the lines 
required for the ‘‘independent sufficient condition”’ 
explication; it is quite different in form from “If 
testimony is received, inductive evidence is 
received, or sensation occurs, they will justify the 
belief that there was a red traffic light at. the 
intersection.” First, my explication states necessary, 
while the other states sufficient conditions. 
Secondly, the explication I am rejecting requires a 
comparatively more specific characterization of the 
relevant sensation. As long as we hold to the 
“independent sufficient condition” model of the 
explanation effected by M’s statement “It looked 
red,” it would seem necessary for the unpacking of 
that statement to be relatively specific—to indicate, 
for example, roughly how long the thing looked 
red to M, and roughly how large and how bright it 
looked. For surely no defensible “rule of evidence” 
would sanction our holding, under a given set of 
independent background beliefs, that just. any 
independently existing sensation consisting in a 
thing’s looking red and round to M would be 
sufficient to justify M’s believing that there was a 
red traffic light at the intersection. On the other 
hand, no corresponding specificity is required 
when M’s explanation is explicated in the way I 
have suggested, any more than the explanation of 
stumbling provided by an explanatory thought 
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requires us to be able to say quite precisely what 
the relevant thought was like. Zn each of these cases, 
since the entire meaning of the relevant statement 
(“I thought there was another stair,” “It looked 
red”) is explicated solely in tems of the role which 
these statements have in the explanation of related 
psychological states, there Æ no need, and no 
justification, for supposing zhe thought or the 
visual sensation in question t= possess determinate 
characteristics beyond those explicitly entering 
into the explanations these st:tements provide. 
Part of what this result of the present analysis 
comes to, then, is that we have a coherent way of 
thinking about the possible mdeterminacy of the 
sensory content featured in r0n-conscious seeing. 
If, for example, M had non-consciously ‘but 
rationally acquired the perceptual belief that there 
had been a striped tiger standmg at the intersection, 
the question could arise ““D-d the striped tiger’s 
looking striped to M includeats looking to have a 
determinate number of stripe. ?” If M’s experience 
was such that we want to say “No,” i.e., that 
though the tiger looked to AZ to have yellow and 


„Plack stripes it did not look to him to have any 


determinate number of strip-s, we have a way of 
justifying this. For we can say that the tiger’s 
looking striped to M included his looking to have 
exactly thirteen stripes if znd only if M can 


further explain what he now believes by saying . 


“It looked to have exactly tairteen stripes.” And 
the tiger’s looking striped to £ did not include his 
looking to have a determinat= number of stripes if 
and only if nothing M say:'or needs to say in 
explanation of his belief incl-des his referring to a 
determinate number of strip-s. In this case there 
is no such thing as the tiger’s saving looked to have 
just so many stripes, any mor= than there is such a 
thing as an explanatory thouzht’s having a precise 
character. Not that the tiger night have looked to 
M to have thirteen stripes wi-hout M’s noticing it. 
Rather, its looking to M to have thirteen stripes is, 
simply, a matter of what eaters into explaining 
Ms current perceptual belie: 


V 


It will be objected that t is not possible for 
explanatory sensation and si-bsequent belief to be 
related in explanation unles they are related in 
fact, and if they are related 5n fact then there was 
an earlier sensation. 

This objection derives from a misconception of 
the kind of explanation an explanatory sensation 
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provides. An explanatory sensation “‘explains” a 
perceptual belief, not as an hypothesized cause of 
that belief, but by contributing to a fuller, more 
adequate description of that belief. It is in order to 
say something about a perceptual. belief, in the 
sense of further articulating it, making clear its 
character as a rational perceptual belief, that one 
mentions the explanatory sensation. The condition 
of an explanatory sensation’s occurring is not that 
it was a discrete event which occurred prior to a 
belief as its partial cause, but rather that we are 
now able to further describe or elaborate upon the 
belief by reference to the sensation. And this is 
what we in fact do; we engage in this way of 
elaborating upon, commenting further upon the 
perceptual beliefs we acquire in the kind of 
non-conscious perceiving we have been discussing 
by referring to prior visual sensation, and in doing 
so we do not seem to mean that the prior sensory 
elements cited are causes of the belief we are 
trying to explain. (This does not in itself mean | 
that the explanatory sensation and other psy- 
chological states cited in the explanation of one’s 
perceptual belief cannot be (partial) causes of the 
beliefg they explain. Explanation by redescription 
can be causal, as when we explain why a man went 
to the pantry by saying that he went because he 
wanted to get some cheese. What it means, rather, 
is that it is such redescription of perceptual belief, 
not identification of its causes, that contains the 
nerve of explanation provided by appeal to 
explanatory sensation.) 

At this point the objection that an explanatory 
sensation and subsequent belief cannot be related 
in explanation unless they are related in fact may 
persist, as follows: “How can we ‘further describe 
or elaborate’ by reference to a sensation that did 
not really occur?” In this form, the objection 
misses the crucial point of what I am 
What I am claiming does not include a denial 
that there was a sensation. Of course, if we were to 
accept that doctrine of the mental according to 
which one’s having had a visual sensation in a 
situation must consist in there having been a 
temporally discrete mental occurrence, then one’s 
being able to say, in explanation of a belief he has 
adopted, “It looked red” would not count as his 
having had a visual sensation in that situation. 
Thus by comparison with that doctrine, I shall 
appear to be denying that M had a visual sensation. 
But I have given reasons for questioning that 
doctrine of the mental in Sect. II, above. As with 
explanatory thought, we are entitled to question 
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the presumption that M either had the sensation 
in question, or else didn’t, independently of what 


comes after. This presumption is foreign to our: 


ordinary way of thinking about such cases. The 
unphilosophical answer to the question whether M 


really had a visual sensation is not categorical. To 
the extent that we accept the remark “It looked 
red to M” as adding something essential to our 
understanding of M’s believing that there was a 
red traffic light at the intersection, to that extent 
our ordinary way of thinking about such cases 
commits us to asserting the existence of the 
relevant sensation. And in the event that that 
explanation were somehow found to add nothing 
to our understanding of M’s believing that there 
was a red traffic light, our ordinary way of thinking 
would condone our relinquishing the assertion that 
there was a sensation.. Thus according to our 
ordinary way of thinking the entire meaning of the 
existence-claim “M had a visual sensation” derives 
from the role which that claim has in the sub- 
sequent explanation of his belief. And what I am 
claiming is that M did have a visual sensation at h, 
in that he can now, at t add something essential 
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to our understanding of his perceptual belief that 
there was a red traffic light at the intersection, by 
saying “It looked red.” 

To sum up: the foregoing account of the sensory 
element in non-conscious seeing takes seriously 
the similarity of reports of the sensory element 
in non-conscious seeing to the characteristically 
explanatory remark “I thought there was another 
stair.” This account accords well with the de facto 


explanatory character of such reports and with the __ 


most natural explication of the kind of explanation 
such reports give. In addition the analysis enables 
us to make sense of the possible indeterminacy of , 
the sensation featured in non-conscious seeing. 
Finally, I have argued in Sect. I, above, that an 
adequate analysis of non-conscious seeing must 
make it possible for us to acknowledge the sensory 
component of non-conscious seeing while rejecting 
both the notion of a sensory event that takes place 
unnoticed in the percipient’s mind, later surfacing 
to conscious memory, and the reduction of non- 
conscious seeing to mere physiological states. The 
explanatory sensation analysis allows us to do 
that. i 
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VI. LOCKE DN THE IDENTITY OF PERSONS 


BARUCH BRODY 


OCKE’S discussion of >ersonal identity is 
justly famous. It has nct often been noted, 
however, that it is found wi-hin the context of a 


much more general theory akout identity, a theory | 


which (if true) raises consiserable doubt about 
the point of his discussion o- personal identity. I 
would like, in this paper, to aralyze the relationship 
between his general theory of identity and his 
theory of personal identity. hy purpose is twofold. 
On the one hand, I want to show that, given 
Locke’s general theory, a theory of personal 
identity of the- type that he advances faces much 
more fundamental problems than the familiar 
ones raised by Reid and Butler. On the other hand, 
I want to show that this is nct a problem uniquely 
*faced by Locke; other theomies face it equally. I 
have argued elsewhere! that eny theory of personal 
identity (or of the identity >f any other type of 
substance) faces such a probem. What I want to 
show here is how concretely- such problems arise, 
and I am using Locke as my concrete example of 
the problems arising. 


I 


Locke, when he first state: his general account 
of identity, offers two differeat versions of it. The 
first is: 


That, therefore, that had onc beginning, is the same 
thing; and that which had = different beginning in 
time and place from that, is rot the same but diverse. 
(Essay Concerning Human Under tanding, TT, 27, 1.) 


The second is: 


From what has been said, it 3 easy to discover what 
is so much inquired after, the Srincifium individuationis : 
and that, it is plain, is =xistence, itself; which 
determines a being of any s~rt to a particular time 
and place, incommunicable te- two beings of the same 
kind. (ibid., IT, 27, 4). 


What do these two accounts come to? The first 
seems to offer the following claim: (1) x and y are 
identical if there is some moment in time t, and 
some place pı which are such that h is the first 
moment at which x existed and at which » existed 
and they were both in p, at 4, while x and » are 
different if they both began existing but there is no 
#, and $, which jointly satisfy that condition. The 
second offers the following claim: (2) x and y are 
identical if they are of the same kind and, for any 
i and p, x is in p at ¢ if and only ify is.” 

There are, obviously, several important differen- 
ces between these two accounts. To begin with, 
while both offer a sufficient condition for identity, 
only the first offers a sufficient condition for 
diversity and, consequently, a necessary condition 
for identity (viz., the nonsatisfaction of the 
sufficient condition for diversity). Secondly, the 
first account places special significance upon where 
an entity is at the moment at which it begins to 
exist while the second account sees its location at 
any moment as being of equal significance. Finally, 
while the’first account deals only with the identity 
of entities that came into existence at some time, 
the second account applies more generally to any 
entities that have spatio-temporal location even if 
they always existed. 

What lies behind these two accounts of identity? 
If we look at the very beginning of Locke’s dis- 
cussion, we find that he developed the following 


argument for (1):° 


... we never finding, nor conceiving it possible, that 
two things of the same kind should exist in the same 
place at the same time, we rightly conclude, that, 
whatever exists anywhere at any time, excludes all of 
the same kind, and is there itself alone. When therefore 
we demand whether anything be the same or no, it 
refers always to something that existed such a time in 
such a place, which it was certain, at that instant, 


1 In “Is There a Philosophical Poblem about the Identity of Substances,” a paper read to the western division meetings of 
the American Philosophical Associ_tion in 1969 and published in Philosophia, vol. 1 (1971), pp: 43-60. 

2 An alternative interpretation would only require, for the identity of x and 7, that there be some p and t which are such that 
x and y are both in that p at that t; This claim collapses, however, into our (2) unless you allow for the possibility that the same 
entity might be in two different pl_ces at the same time, a possibility that Locke explicitly rules out (in II, 27, 1). 

3 Unfortunately, he offers no explicit argument for (2), claiming merely that it follows from what he has already said. 
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' was the same with itself, and no other. From whence 
it follows, that one thing cannot have two beginnings 
of existence nor two things one beginning; it being 
impossible for two things of the same kind to be or to 
exist in the same instant in the very same place; or 
one and the same thing in different places. (ibid., IT, 


27, 1.) 


The argument seems to run as follows: (a) if x is in 
fı at t, and y is of the same kind as x and yx, then 
y is not in p, at t,; therefore, (b) two things cannot 
have one beginning of existence and (c) one thing 
cannot have two beginnings of existence; 
consequently, (d) principle (1) of identity is true. 

There are two things that should be noted about 
this argument. The first is the very strange claim 
that (c), with its consequential sufficient condition 
for diversity, the one stated in (1), follows from (a). 
This is obviously a mistake. What Locke needs to 
get (c) is some additional principle like (a*) if x is 
in p, att, and p,34, then x is not in p, at t,. Locke 
seems to recognize this when, in the last clause of 
the above-quoted argument, he adds such a 
principle. But, as the earlier parts of that quotation 
indicate, Locke normally did not see this point 
and thought, quite incorrectly, that (c) follows from 
(a). The second point to be noted is that even (b) 
doesn’t follow from (a). After all, it only follows 
from (a) that two things of the same kind cannot 
have the same beginning. 

If, theri, we were to correct Locke’s argument to 
avoid these problems, we would wind up with the 
following argument: (a’) if x is in f, at 4 and y is 
of the same kind as x and y=4x, then y is not in 
f at ti; therefore (b’) two things of the same kind 
cannot have the same beginning of existence 


(cannot come into existence in the same place at - 


the same time); consequently, (c’) x and y are 
identical if they are of the same kind and if there is 
some moment in time 4 and some place p, which 
are such that 4 is the first moment at which x 
existed and at which y existed and they were both in 
fı at t, (we shall call this principle of identity (1’)). 

Now Locke’s principle (2) also follows from 
(a’). It is, moreover, a better principle of (1’). 
partially because it applies to entities that have 
always existed, and not merely to entities that 
have come into existence, and partially because it 
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recognizes no special significance for the moment 
at which the entities come into existence, a moment 
that, in light of (a’) (the rationale for both of 
these principles), has no special importance. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that when Locke finally 
stated his principium individuationis, he dropped 
(1) — and (1’) which, presumably, was what he 
had in mind — and used (2) instead. We shall, for- 
the rest of this paper, follow his lead and treat (2) 
as Locke’s general sufficient condition for identity. 
Principle (2) raises several important issues. To 
begin with, it only states a sufficient condition for _ 
the identity of x’s and ys which are spatio- . 
temporally locatable. What about entities that 
are not so locatable? Locke actually considers one 
entity which might meet this description, God, 
but he has the following to say about God’s 
identity: 
God is without beginning, eternal, unalterable, and 
everywhere, and therefore concerning his‘ identity 
there can be no doubt. (ibid., IT, 27, 2.) 


In other words, Locke sees God as literally existing 
at all times and at all places and, therefore, feels . 
that his standard theory of identity can be applied 
to questions about God’s identity and that, given 
his unique features, such problems are easily 
solvable. Another example that one would have 
hoped that Locke would have considered is that of 
numbers, but Locke does not, presumably because 
he thinks of numbers as modes and not as sub- 
stances. In short, then, Locke probably did not 
see this as a problem because he did not sce that 
there were any substances that are not locatable in 
space and time.* 

The second issue that arises in connection with 
Locke’s principle (2) is the meaning of “the same 
kind.” Which kinds are relevant here? Locke 
offers a clear answer to this question, viz., that the 
three relevant kinds of things are God, finite 
spirits, and particles of matter. In other words, 
Locke is saying that x and y are identical if they are 
in the same places at the same times and have 
certain properties (the ones that make them God, 
or a finite spirit, or a particle of matter) in common. 
The question that naturally arises is; What makes 
these properties special? What reason is there to 


1 There is no indication as to what he thought about angels. If they exist, they would be substances and (presumably) would 
not be in space and time. The medievals recognized, of course, that there were serious problems with the individuation of angels. 

3 The relevant text here (II, 27, 2) offers no support for the suggestion made by David Sanford (“Locke, Leibniz, and 
Wiggins on Being in the Same Place at the Same Time,” Philosophical Review, vol. 79 [1970], pp. 75-82) that Locke means 
his thesis to be applied primarily to material things. The passage in I, 1, 18 that Sanford cites, where Locke states his principle 
only for material things, hardly supports his view since he is only stating there lots of common maxims. 
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suppose that the common possession of these 
properties, and not others, makes it impossible for 
two objects to be in the same place at the same 
time? 

How might Locke avoid such problems? Well, 
if we think of Locke’s theor~ as it now stands as 
running into trouble just because it picks out 
certain properties as special “in the sense that the 
common possession of them -ules out being in the 
same place at the same time) „then we are naturally 
led to suspect that such probEms will be avoided if 
we treat all properties equaly. This leaves open 


» two possibilities, the theory zhat (2’) x and y are 


identical if they are in the same place at the same 
time and the theory that (2” x and y are identical 
if they are in the same placé at the same time and 
have all of their properties in common. (2) faces, 
however, serious difficulty. After all, my body and 
I are in the same place at th= same time, but they 
cannot be identical since the-e are some properties 
that they do not have in common. More generally, 
there can be two entities in zhe same place at the 
same time but which do rot have all of their 
e properties in common, so beng in the same place 
at the same time cannot be -a sufficient condition 
for identity and (2’) must be rejected. Now (2”) 
avoids this type of problem entirely. It would 
appear, therefore, that (2’’), which imposes a more 
restrictive condition for ideatity than (2), is the 
most plausible version for a general theory of 
identity like Locke’s, although, unfortunately, it is 
not the one that Locke actuzlly adopted.® 


II 


So much for Locke’s general theory of identity. — 


We know, however, that ths is not the whole of 
Locke’s theory of identity, fer he goes on to claim 
that 


to conceive and judge of it [entity] aright, we must 
consider what idea the word E is applied to stands for; 
it being one thing to be the zame substance, another 
the same man, and a third tht same person, if person, 
man, and substance are thee names standing for 
three different ideas. (ibid., I , 27, 8.) 


In light of this claim, Locke goes on to develop 
special theories for the identity of men and of 
persons. We will return below to a consideration 
of these theories; what we lave to consider first is 
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what Locke meant by this claim and why, in the 
light of it, he developed these special theories. 

One way to pose the problem is as follows: there 
is a trivial way in which what Locke says is true. 
For x and y to be the same person, x must be a 
person, y must be a person, and x must be identical 
with y. For x and y to be the same man, however, 
the first two of those requirements need not be met 
and, instead, x and y must both be men. The 
requirements, then, for being the same man and 
for being the same person are different. But all 
that this trivial truth means is that, in determining 
whether x and y are the same P, we have to 
determine whether they are both P’s and whether 
they are identical, and how we do the former 
depends upon what P is. But in no way does it 
follow that what P is will affect the way we 
determine that x is identical with y. It is clear, 
however, that Locke does not have this trivial 
point in mind because, for different P’s, he wants 
to offer different requirements for their identity. 
What Locke wants to claim, in other words, is 
that what P is will affect the way in which we 
determine whether x and y are identical. But why 
doés Locke want to claim this? Why does he offer 
these special principles? He already has (in (2)) a 
general theory of identity equally applicable to all 
substances. 

A good way to approach this question is from a 
consideration of Locke’s distinction between a 
mass of particles and an oak tree. Locke says that 


If two or more atoms be joined together into the same 
mass... whilst they exist united together, the mass, 
consisting of the same atoms, must be the same mass, 
or the same body, let the parts be ever so differently 
jumbled. But if one of these atoms be taken away, or 
one new one added, it is no longer the same mass or 
the same body. In the state of living creatures, their 
identity depends not on a mass of the same particles, 
but on something else. For in them the variation of 
great parcels of matter alters not the identity: an oak 
growing from a plant to a great tree, and then lopped, 
is still the same oak. (ibid., IT, 27, 4.) 


What Locke is saying here is that the identity of 
compound substances (substances composed out 
of other substances) is sometimes dependent upon 
the identity of the substances composing it and is 
sometimes not. In particular, while a mass of 
particles m, is identical with a mass m, if and only 
if the set of particles making up m, has the same 


8 The theory that I presented insthe paper cited in the first footnote is, in effect, a combination of (2°) with a theory for the 
identity of substances that are not spatio-temporally locatable. The reader is referred to that paper for further details of the 


theory. 
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membership as the set of particles making up maa 
an oak tree o, can be identical with an oak tree o, 
even hough the set of particles making up 0, is not 
oe with the set of particles making up 05.’ 

Or, (3) for alk m, and ma which are masses of 
particles, Mt, ==M, = {x|x are components of m, } = 
{x|* are components of m,}, but~(4) for all o, and 
0, which are oak trees, 0,022 { x|x are components 
of 0,}={x|x are components of 0,}. It should be 
noted that although Locke rejects (4), he offers in 
the next paragraph a principle for the identity of 
oak trees, the principle that 


That being then one plant which has such an 


organization of parts in one coherent body, partaking 
of one common life, it continues to be the same plant 


as long as it partakes of the same life, though that life 
be communicated to new particles of matter vitally 
united to the living plant, in a like continued 
organization conformable to that sort of plants. (ibid., 
IT, 27, 5.) 


Roughly speaking, this principle is (5) for all o, 
and o, which are oak trees, 0;==0,=0, and 0, 
partake of the same life in a like organization. 

There are two questions that arise about (3) and 
(5). One has to do with Locke’s reasons for 
advancing these principles. An answer to this 
question will, presumably, be an answer to our 
original question as to why, given a theory of 
identity like (2), Locke felt that whether x and y 
are identical depends upon what type of thing x 
and y are. After all, it is just principles like (3) and 
(5), which introduce different identity conditions 
for different types of entities, which are required 
by Locke’s original claim. The second question 
that we shall have to consider is whether principles 
like (3) and (5) can be conjoined with (2) without 
producing serious difficulties in the theory of 
identity. 

The least charitable interpretation of Locke is 
that he has fallen into a pseudo-problem about 
how x (at time 4) can be identical with y (at time 
t)? if the objects making up x are not identical 
with the objects making up » and that all of the 
conditions offered in the principles like (5) are 
meant to substitute for the satisfaction of the 
condition of having the same constituents. I say 
that this is a pseudo-problem because, on the 
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whole, there is no connection between x’s being 
identical with y and their composition. Moreover, 
Locke recognized all of this; after all, with the 
exception of masses of particles, he explicitly 
claimed that x and y could be identical even if 
they do not have the same constituents. So we 
should look for some other motivation for principles 
like (3) and (5). 

The following account seems correct: Locke was 
committed to the view that problems about 
identity arise only when we are considering an 
entity which we know to exist at 4 and wondering 


whether or not it is identical with some entity + 


that we know to exist at a later t}. As he said: 


Another occasion the mind often takes of comparing, 
is the very being of things, when, considering anything 
as existing at any determined time and place, we compare it 
with itself existing at another time, and thereon form the 
ideas of identity and diversity. (tbid., IT, 27, 1. The 
italics are Locke’s.) 
Thinking about identity problems this way,® one 
might easily wonder as to how different y at t, can 
be from x at ¢, and still be identical with that x, 
i.e., one might easily wonder as to what changes an * 
object can undergo while still remaining the same 
object. Principles like (3) and (5) offer, in effect, 
answers to such questions for different types of 
entities. (3) says about masses of particles that they 
cannot gain or lose any members; if they do, the 
old mass no longer exists and there is a new one 
present. (5) says about oak trees that they must 
retain certain basic organizational features and 
continue to participate in the same life. In other 
words, Locke noticed that principles like (2) do not 
do justice to all of our ordinary intuitions about 
identity. It is ordinarily thought that in order for 
x at t, to be identical with y at t, y at i, must 
retain some of the properties that x had at 4. Or, 
to put it another way, if y at łą is a radically 
different type of entity than x at h, they cannot 
be identical. Now none of these intuitions are 
captured by (2), for all that (2) requires is that x 
and y both be physical objects, or finite spirits, or 
God and that they both be in the same places at 
the same time, i.e., that x be at t, where y is at i 
and that y was at 4 where x was at #,. As far as (2) 
is concerned, y could have been a door while x 


T This does not contravene Leibniz’ Law since 0, would be an oak tree at time t while o, would be an oak tree at a different 


time fy. 


8 Of course x at te and y at ¢,; must have the same constituents or they are not identical. But that is required by Leibniz’ Law 


and not by some special principle. 
° And therefore 


cases such as when one wonders whether Elizabeth II is identical with the present Queen of 


England, knowing very well that they both exist now but not remembering what country she is queen of. 
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was an oak tree and yet x be clentical with 7. It is a 
principle like (5) that rules zuch a possibility out, 
and Locke adopted principl-s like (3) and (5) to 
capture this element in ow ordinary intuitions 
about identity. . 

It should be noted that he adoption of such 
principles gives rise to at interesting sort of 
essentialism. We shall say that x has P essentially 
just in case x has P, P is a nor-tensed property, and 
if x were to lose P, then x would no longer exist. 
Roughly speaking, an obxct has a property 
essentially if it cannot lose hat property without 
going out of existence.!® The -.doption of a principle 
like (2) only commits us to very minimal form 
of essentialism since the on-y essential properties 
are being a physical objet, or being a finite 
substance, or being a Gos. According to (2), 
retaining one of these properties is the only 
requirement of the retenton of a non-tensed 
property that must be met for x to continue to 
exist at ¢,, for there to be some entity at t, identical 
with x which existed at ¢, But the adoption of 
principles like (3) and (5) -equire x, in order to 
continue existing, in order ‘to be identical with 
some entity existing at #,, to retain additional 
non-tensed properties (the property of being 
composed out of certain otaer substances, or the 
property of having a certaic kind of organization, 
or...) and commits us -herefore to stronger 
essentialist claims. 

In summary then, Locke lt that, for any given 
entity, there were only certain changes that it 
could undergo and still cortinue to exist, that it 
had to retain certain properties from $ to ¢, if there 
was going to be any entity =xisting at łą identical 
with it. Moreover, he felt that what properties 
these were would vary fror one type of entity to 
another. In some cases, the properties in question 
were composition-propertice, but usually this was 
not the case. All of this beinz so, whether x at 4 is 
identical with y at ¢, deperds upon what type of 
entity x and y are and upon what principles of 
identity (like (3) or (5)) govern the identity of 
such entities. Since (2) tells us none of this, it will 
not do as a complete theory of identity. 

All of this raises, however a serious problem for 
Locke. After all, principle (2) says that it is 
sufficient for x and y (provicing that they are both 
physical objects, or finite spirits, or God) being 
identical that they be in the same place at the same 
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time. And, although this is not included in (2), we 
would certainly want to say, by virtue of Leibniz’ 
Law, that their being in the same place at the same 
time is necessary for their identity. Now if we add 
some additional principle (like (3) and (5)) that state 
additional necessary and/or sufficient conditions, 
we are, in effect, making commitments whose 
justification is very unclear. For example, consider 
some mass of particles m, existing at $ In p} and 
some mass of particles m, existing at fg in pg. Now 
Locke’s principle (3) tells us that 7; =m ifand only 
if the particles making up mą at tą are identical 
with the particles making up m, at f}. But (2) tells 
us that m,—m, if and only.if ma was in f, at h and 
m, Was in f at ty. So it follows that mẹ was in p, at 
i, and m, was in pa at ia if and only if the particles 
making up m at t, are identical with the particles 
making up m at h. It is difficult to see what force 
this latter claim has; it certainly seems that there 
could be counter-examples to it. So the fact that it 
follows from (2) and (3) suggests that we ought not 
jointly to adopt the two of them. More generally, 
by adopting principles like (3) and (5), we are 
committing ourselves to the view that some 
condition C is necessary and sufficient for x’s (ofa 
certain kind) being identical with »’s (of the same 
kind). But, according to (2), x=y if and only if 
they are in the same places at the same time (and 
are both physical objects, finite spirits, or God). 
It follows then that x and y car. be in the same 
places at the same times if and only if C obtains. 
If, as often seems to be the case, we can imagine 
counter-examples to that last claim, are not we 
going to have to reject either (2) or Locke’s 
additional principles? 

It should be noted that this is not only a problem 
for Locke. Anyone who is prepared to accept the 
identity of indescernibles (our (a”)) and yet wants 
to say that physical object 0, is identical with 
physical object o, only if they are spatio-temporally 
continuous has the same problem. And even if one 
is not prepared to accept the identity of indescern- 
ibles, one will still be in the same trouble if one 
adopts Leibniz’ Law and also claims that spatio- 
temporal continuity is sufficient for the identity of 
physical objects. The problem, in its most general 
form, is a simple one. If you have (because of the 
adoption of the.identity of indescernibles) a view 
that a certain condition C, is sufEcient for identity, 
then the adoption of the view that some other 


20 Í have discussed this type of essentialism more fully in my “Natural Kinds and Real Essences,” Journal of Philosophy, vol. 64 
(1967), pp. 491~446, ‘Two Receat Contributions to the Theory of Reference,” Studies in the History and Philosophy of Science 
(1971), and “De Re and De Dict. Interpretations of Modal Logic,” Philosophia (1972). 
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condition G; is necessary for identity of a certain 
type of entity commits you to the claim that C, can 
be satisfied by entities of that type only when G; is. 
Similarly, if you have (because of Leibniz’ Law) 
a view that a certain condition C, is necessary for 
identity, then the adoption of the view that some 
other condition C, is sufficient for identity of a 
certain type of entity commits you to the claim 
that C, can be satisfied by entities of that type only 
when G, is. Since these conditions often seem 
unrelated, and, consequently, these commitments 
often seem to be unjustified, this result casts doubt 
upon theories of identity that contain both of these 
conditions. 

Intuitively, the situation is as follows: Locke 
(and many of us) seem committed to (2) or to some 
modification of it like (2). But even if we are not, 
we are certainly committed to the view that being 
in the same places at the same time is a necessary 
condition for identity. ‘This, after all, follows from 
Leibniz’ Law. On the other hand, we want, like 
Locke, to impose additional necessary and 
sufficient conditions for the identity of entities of 
different types, conditions that are based upon our 
intuitive feelings that entities of those types cannot 
change in certain ways without thereby going out 
of existence. But when we add these additional 
conditions, we find ourselves committed in ways 
that are difficult to justify. Two options are 
therefore open to us. We can reject these additional 
conditions (and reject essentialism) by rejecting 
the claim that there are certain changes that an 
object can undergo which necessarily mean its 
going out of existence. Or, we can accept these 
conditions and the commitments that come along 
with them. As far as I can see, most writers on 
identity have followed Locke, both in accepting 
these commitments and in not realizing that they 
have done so. Whether they have been wise in 
doing so is a matter that lies beyond the scope of 
this paper. 


I 


In light of this understanding of Locke’s general 
theory of identity, we turn to his discussion of 
personal identity. The thesis that he wanted to 
maintain is that l 

When we see, hear, smell, taste, feel, mediate, or will 

anything, we know that we do so. Thus it is always as 
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to our present sensations and perceptions: and by 
this everyone is to himself what he calls self... . For, 
since consciousness always accompanies thinking, 
and is that which makes everyone to be what he calls 
self, and thereby distinguishes himself from all other 
thinking beings, in this alone consists personal identity, 
i.e., the sameness of a rational being: and as far as this 
consciousness can be extended backwards to any past 
action or thought, so far reaches the identity of that 
person; it is the same self now it was then; and it is by 
the same self with this present one that now reflects on 
it that that action was done. (ibid., IT, 27, 11.) 


From our perspective, Locke is adding here a new - 
principle like (3) and (5), one which applies to_ 
persons. What is this new principle? Two can- 

didates suggest themselves: (6) for all x and y 

which are persons, x=y=x at t, remembers 

experiencing and doing all that y at 4; was conscious 

of experiencing and doing or (6’) for all x and y 

which are persons, x=y=x at ł, remembers 

experiencing or doing something that y at 4 was 

conscious of experiencing or doing. Which of these 

claims is the one advocated by Locke is something 

that we shall consider in a moment; what we 

should note for now is that, on either interpretation, ° 
the principle is about the type of change that an 
object can undergo while still being the same 
object. x at ł can be identical with y which 
existed at #, only because there has not been such a 
change in the content of the minds in question that 
x is not conscious of what y was conscious. 

It seems clear that it is (6’), and not (6), that 
Locke was advocating. To begin with, (6) is totally 
implausible since it guarantees that no person is 
identical with anything that existed just a few 
hours ago. After all, who now remembers every 
action and experience that he was. conscious of 
doing and experiencing a few hours ago. So why 
attribute to Locke the totally unplausibly (6) when 
we have the much more plausible (6’) to attribute 
to him? Secondly, if we look at what Locke has to 
say about certain cases of non-identity, we see that 
it is (6°), and not (6), that he is operating with. 
Thus, in talking about the difference between the 
identity of persons and the identity of men, Locke 
says: 


But if it is possible for the same man to have distinct 
incommunicable consciousness at different times, it 
is past doubt the same man would at different times 
make different persons; which, we see, is the sense of 


41 Both of these interpretations have to be distinguished from A. Flew’s interpretation (in “Locke and the Problem of Personal 
Identity,” Philosophy, vol. 26 [1951]) pp. 53-68 that Locke is saying that (6) x==y==x remembers at t, his doing what y did or 


felt at i,. Flew’s reading has no support in the text. 
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mankind in the solemnest declaration of their opinions, 

human law, not punishing the madman for the sober 

man’s actions, nor the sober nan for what the madman 

did—thereby mane them two persons. (ibid, II, 

27, 30.) 

The sober man and the madman are not the same 
person because they have :ncommunicable con- 
sciousnesses, i.e., each is not-conscious of anything 
the other is conscious of, ard not merely because 
one does not remember sowe one thing of which 
the other is conscious. So iti (6’) and not (6), that 
Locke was working with. 

It should be noted, in passing, that this means 
‘that a familiar objection to Locke’s theory, Reid’s 
gallant officer objection, is net, as it stands, correct. 
Reid! had argued as follows: (a) imagine that at 
time t, there is a general wD remembers doing at 
i an action (taking a standa-d) that was done by a 
certain gallant officer who, at ta, was conscious of 
doing it. Moreover, imagine that at t, that officer 
remembers experiencing scmething at 4 (being 
flogged) that happened thea to a schoolboy who 
was, at h, conscious that it happened to him. 
Finally, imagine that, at t}, the general does not 
remember that flogging; {b} by Locke’s account of 
identity, the general at łą is identical with the 
officer at i and that officer at i, is identical with 
the schoolboy at #,; (c) therecore, by the transitivity 
of identity, the general is identical with the school- 
boy; (d) however, according to Locke’s theory, the 
general is not identical witk the schoolboy because 
he does not remember being flogged; (e) therefore, 
Locke’s theory is inconsistent and should be re- 
rected. Now if Locke meant (6°), and not (6), step 
(d) of the argument should Fe rejected. For it is not 
necessary that the general remember the flogging in 
order to be identical with th= schoolboy; he just has 
to remember something (in this case, something 
other than the flogging) wHich the schoolboy was 
conscious of at t. One can, aowever, modify Reid’s 
objection to avoid this reply ‘by stipulating that the 
general, at t;, remembers nothing that the school- 
boy was conscious of doing and experiencing at 4. 
So modified, Reid’s objecti~n holds against (6’) as 
well as against (6). 

Having before us (6’) as well as (5) and (3), we 
are now in a position to ee that Locke has, in 
effect, adopted a very strarge type of essentialism. 
It is necessary to distingcish two very different 


12In his Essays on the Iniellectua: Powers of Man (Massachusetts, 1969), pp. 357-358. 
18 This distinction is a modificacion of the distinction drawn by R. B. Marcus in 
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types of essentialism.1* One, Aristotelean essential- 
ism, is the view that every object belongs to some 
class (which could contain more than one member) _ 
which is such that all members of this class, but not 
any other objects, have a given property (or 
properties) essentially. The other is the thesis of 
individuating essentialism, the view that each 
object has a set of properties which only it has and 
it has them essentially. Now, it would seem that 
Locke is adopting this strange, very strong, 
second type of essentialism. After all, that common 
consciousness which a person at ła and a person at 
i, must have if they are to be the same person, that 
consciousness whose continued existence is 
necessary for the continued existence of the person 
and which is therefore essential to that person, is 
something that only one entity has. 

This point can also be put as follows: Locke had 
adopted a series of principles that state what 
changes an object can undergo and still remain the 
same object. Masses of particles cannot gain or 
lose particles, oak trees must retain their organi- 
zational structure and their “common life,” and 
people must retain some part of their consciousness. 
At first glance, it seems that these principles have 
the same import for each member of the class in 
question, but, on further analysis, this turns out to 
be a mistake. For example, what I have to retain 
to continue to exist is different from what you have 
to retain to continue to exist. I must remember 
some of the things that I am now conscious of 
experiencing or doing while you must remember 
some of the things that you are now conscious of 
experiencing or doing. Similarly, different masses 
must retain different compositions and different 
oak trees must continue to participate in different 
common lives. 

The question that we have to consider therefore 
is very simple. We know that Lockie adopted 
these principles because he felt that (2) did not do 
justice to our intuitive feeling that objects do not 
continue to exist through radical changes. But to 
meet that intuition, it would be sufficient to adopt 
principles of Aristotelean essentialism, principles 
like (6*) if x at t, is a person, then y at é, is identical 
with x only ify is a person or (5*) if x at } is an oak 
tree, then y at ¢, is identical with x only if y is an 
oak tree. Why then did Locke adopt this stronger 
form of essentialism? 


“Essential Attribution,” Joumal of Philosophy, 


vol. 68 (1971), pp. 187-202. In aer definition of individuating essentialism, she does not require that the object have those 


properties essentially. 
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There is nothing in the text that fully answers 
this question, but the following suggestion seems 
plausible. Locke felt that what was needed was a 
special requirement for the identity of each object 
to distinguish different objects having the same 
Aristotelean essence. After all, given any class of 
objects having the same Aristotelean essence, the 
members of that class are not necessarily identical 
with each other, so any theory of identity must give 
you principles that distinguish them.1* _ - 

If, however, this suggestion is correct, then it is 
evident that Locke has made a serious blunder 
here. After all, he already has a principle that 
enables him to distinguish objects with the same 
Aristotelean essence, viz., (2). If, then, like Locke, 
one is adding essentialist principles to a theory of 
identity that contains some principle like the 
identity of indescernibles, there is no need to go 
beyond Aristotelean essentialism. 


IV 


The following seems to have emerged in our 
consideration of Locke’s theory of personal 
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identity from the perspective of his more general 
views about identity: 

(a) Locke had a general theory about identity 
which seems to be applicable to all substances. 

(b) Nevertheless, he introduced special prin- 
ciples governing the identity of different types of 
objects because he felt that his general theory did 
not do justice to our intuitions about the type of 
changes that an object can undergo while still 
continuing to exist. Unfortunately, he did not 
recognize that this committed him to a variety of 
claims whose justification is very unclear. 

(c) Moreover, the principles that Locke ad- 
vanced are stronger than necessary to meet the 
intuitions in question and this additional strength 
seems unjustified. 

If these claims are true, then Locke’s theory of 
personal identity suffers from fundamental defects, 
much more fundamental than the familiar ones 
first raised by Butler and Reid. And if (2) or £2") 
are plausible, then similar things can be said about 
all special theories of the identity of physical 
objects, persons, etc. 
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VII. 


-EGITIMATE AUTHORITY. 


ROBERT F. LADENSON 


A a a wicespread belief among 

political philosophers as been that the 
primary philosophical issue concerning political 
authority is generated by a tension between the 
. idea of morally legitimate political authority and 
the principle that one ought-to follow the dictates 
of his conscience. This tension, they have felt, is 
best expressed by posing the question “Why is it 
that the members of the body politic have a duty to 
obey the commands of their rulers even on 
occasions when they oppose those commands in 
conscience?” In the first part of this paper I 
discuss the account of legitimate political authority 
advanced by Robert Paul Wolff, perhaps the most 
recent example of a treatmert of the subject which 
, takes the above question as is starting point. 1 The 
” upshot of this discussion is thet the question is not a 
genuine one; that is, that the conflict between 
morally legitimate politica. authority and the 
principle that one ought to Zollow the dictates of 
one’s conscience does not ex&t. In the second part 
I set out what seems to me td be the outlines of a 
correct analysis of the concep . of morally legitimate 
political authority and offer z few suggestions as to 


why so many philosophess have fallen into’ 


confusion on this matter. 
I 


In the preface to his recent monograph, Jn 
Defense of Anarchism, Robert Paul Wolff offers us 
the following interesting siece of intellectual 
autobiography: 


This essay on the foundations of the authority of the 
state marks a stage in the dev~lopment of my concern 
with the problems of politic. authority and moral 


autonomy ... during my first year as a member of the 
Columbia University Philosophy department I taught 
a course on political philosophy :n which I boldly 
announced that I would formulate and then solve the 
fundamental problem of political philosophy. I had 
no trouble in formulating the problem—roughly 
speaking, how the moral autonomy of the individual 
can be made compatible with the legitimate authority 
of the state. I also had no trouble in refuting a number 

` of supposed solutions which had been put forward by 
various theorists of the democratic state. But midway 
through the semester, I was forced to go before my 
class, crestfallen, and very embarressed, to announce 
that I had failed to discover the grand solution.? 


Wolff goes on to relate both how, after subsequent 
years of philosophical reflection, the problem 
remains for him as intractable as ever and how, 
indeed, he has become sceptical about whether a 
solution can be found. More wil be said shortly 
about Wolff's scepticism. The point to focus upon 
now is that from the above passage it appears that 
Wolff believes the philosophical problem con- 
cerning political authority to arise out of an 
apparent or prima facie incompatibility between 
“the legitimate authority of the state” and the 
“moral autonomy of the individual.” It will be 
useful then to dwell for a moment on the way in 
which Wolff explains these two key ideas.® 
According to Wolff, all politica. societies (cities, 
nations, etc.) claim authority; that is, they claim 
the right to rule or, as Wolff frequently puts it, the 
right to command. To say of a given political 
society that its authority is legitimate is to say that 
its claims of authority are morally valid. Legitimate 
authority, for Wolff, is to be sharply distinguished 
from de facto authority. All that need occur for a 
state to have de facto authority is that many people 


1 Among writers who clearly posethe philosophical problem of political authority in this way one finds Yves Simon, Philosophy 
af Democratic Government (Chicago, 1651), ch. g; Nicholas Berdayev, “Slavery and Freedom” in Patterns of Anarchy, (ed. by Leonard 
Krimmerman and Lewis Perry, Naw York, 1965), pp. 150-165; Stephen Pearl Andrews, “The Science of Society” (also in 
Patterns of Anarchy, pp. 207-223); end Mulford Q. Sibley, The Obligation to Disobep the Law (The Council on Religion and 


International Affairs, 1970). 


Both Rousseau { The Social Contre+t) and Jacques Maritain (Man and the State) also appear to adopt ths formulation of the 


issue, although it is less clear in ther cases that they do. 


1R, P. Wolff, In Defenses of Anaradsm (New York, 1970), p. vii. 


3 Wolff’s analyses of both legitimate political authority and moral autonomy appear in Part I of In Defense of Aa 


ibid., p. 3-18. 
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believe its claims of authority to be morally valid. 
It need not be the case that they actually are. 
Throughout his monograph, Wolff uses the 
phrases “legitimate authority,” ‘de jure authority,” 
“the right to rule,” and “the right to command” 
interchangeably. 

How does Wolff explain the other notion, that of 
moral autonomy ? He begins by noting that while a 
man is reponsible for his actions whether he likes it 
= or not, it is always up to him whether to take 
responsibility for them. Now one takes re- 
sponsibility for his actions, on Wolff’s view, when 
he both regards himself as the final judge about 
right and wrong with regard to his own conduct 
and when he acts accordingly; that is, when he 
deliberates to the best of his ability about what, in 
given circumstances, is the right thing to do. Thus 
one takes responsibility for one’s own actions when 
he gathers all the information relevant for making 
a sensible decision on matters of right and wrong, 
carefully maps out the various possible courses of 
action, ascertains the reasons for and against each 
of them, and weighs those reasons against one 
another so as to decide what to do. Taking 
responsibility for one’s actions in this sense is 

what Wolff means by moral autonomy. 


There are then two key features of moral . 


autonomy as Wolff conceives it. First, the morally 
autonomous person always attempts to the best of 
his ability to form a true opinion about right and 
wrong with respect to his own actions. Secondly, 
he is always prepared to act upon this opinion; that 
-is, to do what he believes is right. To do the first 
without the second would simply be to engage in a 
form of sterile moral intellectualism. To do the 
second without the first (to do what one thinks is 
right without thinking the matter through care- 
fully) would be to indulge in a form of well 
intentioned irresponsibility. In effect, Wolff’s 
account of moral autonomy is a good explication 
of what is meant (or ought to be meant) by the 
claim that one ought to follow the dictates of one’s 
conscience. 

It will be recalled that according to Wolff, the 
fundamental problem of political philosophy is 
that of how ‘‘the moral autonomy of the individual 
can be made compatible with the legitimate 
. authority of the state.” It can now be seen that in 
saying this he is asserting that the problem to be 
faced is that of reconciling the principle that one 


* Ibid., p. oe 
š Ibid., p 
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ought to follow the dictates of one’s conscience, as 
explained above, with the acknowledgment that at 
least in some cases, the state’s claims of authority 
are morally valid. Furthermore, Wolff often 
formulates this task of reconciliation as the 
question of why it is that the citizen has a duty to 
obey the commands of his rulers simply because 
they are the commands of his rulers; in other words, 
even when he opposes those commands in con- 
science. In a long paragraph Wolff carefully 
distinguishes doing what someone tells you to do 
because you have independently decided that it is 
right, from doing what he tells you to do simply » 
because he tells you to do it. Wolff then im- 
mediately goes on to say, 


The point of the last paragraph cannot be too strongly 
stressed. Obedience is not a matter of doing what some- 
one tells you to do. It is a matter of doing what he 
tells you to do because he tells you to do it. Legitimate 
authority or ds jure authority thus concerns the 
grounds and sources of moral obligation.‘ 


Similarly, at other places in the monograph, 
Wolff poses the problem of political authority as, 
being that of explaining why it is that one has a 
duty to obey the law simply because it is the law.§ 

The entire second and third parts of Wolff’s 
monograph are devoted to various attempts at 
answering this question; that is, resolving the 
alleged tension between the idea of morally 
legitimate authority and the principle that one 
ought to follow the dictates of his conscience. 
Wolff examines various procedures for arriving at 
collective decisions and concludes that all except 
unanimous majority vote, which is impossible 
from a practical standpoint, fail to preserve the 
moral autonomy of the citizen. Thus, for Wolff, 
the conflict between the idea that there is legitumate 
political authority and the idea of the moral 
autonomy of the individual cannot be reconciled. 
Moreover, since he regards the latter as far more 
well entrenched than the former, he concludes 
that the former has to go. In other words he argues 
that the concept of morally legitimate political 
authority is incoherent. He tells us that no state 
has ever had or ever could have a moral right to 
rule. In this connection, Wolff compares his attack 
on the notion of morally legitimate political 
authority with Kant’s destruction of speculative 
metaphysics in the first Critique.® 


*R. P. Wolff, “On Violence,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 66 (1969), pp. 601-616. 
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The boldness of Wolff’s: conclusions notwith- 
standing, surely something kas gone wrong here. 
The belief that a state’s claims of authority can be 
morally valid appears on is face to be utterly 
indisputable. Consider the familiar set of purposes 
enumerated in the Preamble to the United States 
Constitution; namely, “to essablish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provice for the common 
defense, promote the genera. welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” No one could rezsonably deny that if 
there were a state which really did all that, its 
authority would surely be |-gitimate in a moral 
sense. Wolff’s- claim that -he idea of morally 
legitimate political authority-is incoherent implies 
that even after it has been scrupulously established 
that a given state does a goo-i job of serving all of 
the above purposes, it still dœs not follow that the 
authority of that state is morally legitimate. 
Actually, an analogy more —ppropriate than the 
one drawn by Wolff would t= between his doubts 
about the existence of moral-y legitimate political 
authority and the radical. doubts about the 

¿existence of an external worlc which Kant was also 
concerned to refute. The parallel with radical 
scepticism in the realm of epistemology is almost 


exact. According to this kind of scepticism, even. 


after we have checked all the considerations which, 
even in the widest sense, ceunt as evidence for 
empirical knowledge, it still does not follow that 
the. existence claims one makes about physical 
objects, presumably on the tasis of this evidence, 
are well founded. If one aks the sceptic what 
would be needed in order to Eave good grounds for 
such claims, over and above the normal evidence 
of sight, touch, and so forth, t= tells us that nothing 
would or even could do th- job. Likewise with 
Wolff, if asked what would c= needed to establish 
the moral legitimacy of a given state’s authority, 
over and above showing thet it does a tolerably 
good job of serving purposes such as those 
enumerated in the Preamble: to the United States 
Constitution (i.e., the sorts >f things one would 
naturally think of as relevent for deciding the 
issue) he would say that nothmg could do this. On 
his view, no state, in principle has had or could 
have the right to rule. Now zhe beliefs which the 
radical sceptic about the ex-ernal world seeks to 
undermine are so basic that they cannot be 
rejected. Accordingly, the fact that a given 
epistemological theory leads to radical scepticism 
about the external world is = sufficient reason for 
rejecting it. The same is true >f Wolff’s account of 
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legitimate political authority. The fact that it 
leads to the kind of scepticism that it does shows his 
account to be unacceptable. 

Wollff’s views cannot be correct then but where 
do they go wrong? To answer this it is useful to 
focus again more carefully upon his problem so as- 
to have a clear understanding of what is at issue. 
The question Wolff raises is that of why the 
citizen has a duty to obey the commands of his 
rulers (i.e., the laws) even on occasions when he 
opposes those commands in conscience. Wolff 
feels that to answer this question is to explain the 
basis of legitimate political authcrity; that is, to 
explain why it is that the state’s claims of authority 
are, except perhaps in certain extreme circum- 
stances, morally valid. He also feels that this 
question reflects a prima facie incompatibility 
between the belief that a state’s authority can be 
morally legitimate and the belief that one ought to 
follow the dictates of one’s conscience. 

Now the question, “Why does the citizen have a 
duty to obey the law even when he opposes it in 
conscience?” is ambiguous. In asking this question 
one’s intention could be to raise the issue of why 
morality frequently requires a person to obey laws 
which he believes to be unjust, or in some other 
way morally bad. That is, the aim of the question 
could be to ask on what grounds a person might 
correctly decide that though a given law to which 
he is subject is morally objectionable, it is nonethe- 
less morally incumbent upon him to obey it. 

This issue, though certainly important, does not 
seem to be the one that Wolff and others have tried 
to put their fingers upon in their discussion of 
legitimate political authority. The issue which 
interests them presumably involves the recon- 
ciliation of a belief in the legitimate authority of 
the state with a belief in the primacy of the 
dictates of one’s conscience. This, however, does not 
at all figure in the question of why one is, at times, 
morally required to obey bad laws. A person 
might believe a law to be morally bad and yet, in 
spite of that, come to the conclusion that it would 
be wrong for him to disobey it. He might, for 
example, believe that though the law is bad, the 
institutions in the name of which it was decreed 
are good ones, and thus, deserving of the support 
that one characteristically shows for an institution 
by obeying the rules laid down bv it. Even if the 
Jaws and legal institutions of his state are not very 
admirable a person may feel that it is morally 
incumbent upon him to obey because by violating 
the law he would undertake a substantial risk of 
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being deprived of his freedom, and thereby be 
unable to look after people to whom he has 
responsibilities. In both of these examples the 
individuals involved would simply be choosing 
what they regard as the lesser of two evils. Conse- 
quently, in their respective cases compliance with 
morally bad laws is consistent with the principle 
that one ought to follow the dictates of one’s 
conscience. There is no necessary conflict here. 

One might, however, construe the question, 
“Why does the citizen have a duty to obey the law 
even when he opposes it in conscience?” in another 
way which seems to be closer to Wolff’s concerns. 
Given that he perceives a conflict between morally 
legitimate political authority and the principle 
that one ought to follow the dictates of one’s 
conscience, it would seem that the issue which lies 
behind his statement of the problem of political 
authority should be expressed thus: 


Why is it that a person should regard himself as 
morally required to obey the law even on those 
occasions when all things considered he believes that 
obedience would be morally wrong? 


This formulation has the merit of focusing 
attention upon what seems to be the source of 
Wolff's anxiety. At the same time, however, it 
enables us to see more clearly that his anxiety is 
unfounded; that is, that it rests upon intellectual 
confusion. Anyone with an understanding of the 
concept of morality could not possibly consider 
himself as morally required to obey the law even 
when he believes that, all things considered, it would 
be wrong to do so. After all, what is it to make 
decisions about one’s personal conduct from the 
standpoint of morality or, using Baier’s phrase, to 
take the moral point of view? Whatever else it 
involves, it is to ascertain to the best of one’s 
ability what is right and wrong, all things con- 
sidered, with respect to one’s own behavior and 
then to act accordingly. To claim that there are 
times when morality might require us not to do this 
is to betray one’s misunderstanding of the concept 
of morality. To state the matter in another way, 
following the dictates of one’s conscience, as 
conceived by Wolff, is nothing more than taking 
the moral point of view. Thus, whatever follows 
from the belief that the authority of one’s state is 
morally legitimate, it cannot follow that the 
citizens of that state should regard themselves as 
having a duty to obey the laws of the realm even 
on the occasions when, all things considered, they 
oppose the law in conscience. Given what we mean 
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by the moral point of view, a person cannot 
intelligibly regard himself as being required by 
morality not to do what he thinks is required of 
him by morality. We have then a curious state of 
affairs. The key philosophical question concerning 
political authority, as conceived by Wolff, admits of 
two interpretations. On one, the question is 
sensible, but surely not the one he had in mind. On 
the other, the question reflects his concerns all 
right, but on closer inspection, turns out to be 
incoherent. 


II 


As mentioned at the outset, Wolff is only one 
among many who adopt precisely the same 
confused starting point. Attention was focused 
upon his views because they are of considerable 
interest, not because they should be regarded as 
a particularly good specimen of intellectual 
pathology. Indeed, the fact that a thinker of such 
merit adopts an incoherent intellectual framework 
when analyzing the notion of morally legitimate 
political authority makes the issues to be dealt. 
with in this section all the more pressing; namely, 
what are the questions we should be asking about 
morally legitirnate political authority?; and what 
is it that has led so many philosophers to ask the 
wrong questions? 

Frequently, when we ascribe authority to 
someone we are affirming his right to give orders 
to someone else and, correlatively, that other 
person’s duty to obey those orders. For lack of a 
better phrase, authority in this sense will hereafter 
be referred to as command authority. Military officers, 
judges, football coaches, symphony orchestra 
conductors, and movie directors are just a few of 
the kinds of people who typically have command 
authority. This sort of authority, by its nature, 
arises in connection with social practices which 
assign roles to people such that in some roles the 
giving of orders constitutes appropriate behavior 
while in others, obedience to those commands is 
appropriate. A’s having command authority over 
B then is simply a matter of A’s and B’s occupying 
certain roles as defined by the rules governing a 
social practice in which they are both participants. 
Nothing more than this is entailed by the claim 
that A has command authority over B. 

Consequently the rights and duties involved in 
command authority are not moral in nature. To 
establish the basis of A’s rights and B’s duties in 
virtue of A’s having command authority over B is 
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to do nothing more than lIccate their respective 
roles within a given social practice. Independent 
argument is needed to leg-timate this state of 
affairs from a moral stantpoint. To take an 
obvious example of this, in an unjust war many 
soldiers find that, in conscience, they cannot 
justify obedience to certain commands which, 
looked at simply from the standpoint of their 
position within the militar~, it is quite clearly 
their duty to obey. In this sort of situation what we 
have is not a conflict of mord duties but rather, a 
conflict between two kinds >f duties; moral and 
nonmoral.’ Thus, one canna: answer the question 
“What is the moral basis of the state’s authority ?” 
in the manner appropriate to questions about the 
basis of someone or other’s command authority. 
Morally legitimate politica. authority is not a 
species of command authorit». 

What is it then? What other type of authority is 
there besides command aathority? On many 
occasions when authority is ascribed to someone 
it is not being asserted that Le has a right to issue 
commands to others but rzther, that, for some 

e reason or other, he is worthy of respect. This kind 
of authority is referred to, fœ example, when it is 
said of someone that he is ar. authority or that he 
speaks with authority on a particular subject. To 
say these sorts of things abut a person is not to 
suggest that he has a right ~o issue commands to 
others and that others have a duty to do what he 
says. Instead, it is to assert hat his words on the 
subject in which he has expertise should be sought 
out and listened to carefully. This is the character- 

_ istic way in which one shows respect for someone 
who is an authority on a' subject. It will be 
convenient to label authori-y of this sort respect 
authority. 

Morally legitimate authory i is a form of respect 
authority, for to say of a stave that its authority is 
morally legitimate is to say that it is worthy of 
respect. More specifically, it 3 to say that the state 
does a tolerably good job cf performing certain 
tasks which all rational men agree should be done 
but which they agree cannot be done on an 
individual basis. The Preamble to the United 
States Constitution, which’ was cited earlier, 
contains a good basic statement of these tasks; 
that is, the promoting sf justice, domestic 
tranquility, the common cefense, the general 
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welfare, and liberty. There may well, however, be 
others. Some have argued that an important 
criterion for evaluating states is the exteyt to 
which they promote the fine arts and literature. 
Others have insisted that the state which takes no 
steps to preserve or establish a sense of community 
among its members is to be strongly criticized. 
Nonetheless, it is the satisfactory performance of 
these sorts of tasks which makes a state worthy of 
respect; and to say of a state that it is worthy of 
respect from a moral standpoin: is to say that 
morality requires one to support it; that is, not to 
do anything that would contribute to its demise. 

The key questions concerning morally legitimate 
political authority then are questions about the 
— circumstances under which one is required by 
morality to support the state. Basically, they are 
the questions of exactly what tasks the state must 
perform and what standards of success it must 
meet with regard to each of these tasks to merit 
the support of the citizen. These are difficult 
matters. As mentioned earlier, there is by no means 
general agreement about what should be included 
in a list of the basic tasks of the state. Also, the 
question of how those tasks about which there is 
agreement should be ranked is far from settled. 
When we get into the matter of standards of 
success, things are even more problematic. Are 
there standards which all states must meet or do 
the standards vary depending upon factors such as 
level of technology, wealth in natural resources, 
and so forth? Or again, are there universal 
standards with regard to some of the tasks but not 
others? It is important to get as clear as possible 
on all these matters for they zre the decisive 
factors in evaluating the justifiabiity of particular 
political revolutions or acts of resistance. Our 
views about whether a given revolutionary or 
resistance movement can morally justify its 
existence are a function of our moral assessment of 
the state it seeks to undermine. And this assessment, 
in turn, is in large part a function of our general 
views about what a state should do and how well 
it should do it.® 

Conclusions about the basis of the state’s 
authority then are primarily relevant for dealing 
with questions about the justification for revolution. 
They are only marginally relevant to questions 
about the nature and limits of ons’s duty to obey 


7T On the distinction between m-ral and nonmoral obligation see Rolf Sartorius “Utilitarianism and Obligation,” Ths 


Journal of Philosophy, vol. 66 (1969) pp. 67-81. 


® All of these questions are far beyond the scope of this pepe I hope, however, to pay my respects to them in the not too 


distant future. 
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the law. If a person decides that the authority of 
his state is morally legitimate he thereby decided 
that he has a duty not to do anything that would 
contribute to its overthrow. But this does not, in 
_ itself, settle fos him most of the difficult questions 
_ he might have about his duties with respect to law 
` obedience. The question, “Why should I obey the 
law?” must be understood as a request for answers 
to any of a number of more pointed questions; for 
example, “Would Socrates have been guilty of any 
sort of moral transgression had he taken the 
opportunity to escape?” or “Is it ever justifiable 
in a viable constitutional democracy to register 
one’s objection to a law by openly violating it 
(without the specific intention of testing its 
constitutionality)??? or “Is it really wrong to 
disregard some legal restrictions: upon one’s 
` freedom when it is obvious to any rational person 
that it serves no purpose whatsoever?” Simply 
establishing that the authority of one’s state is 
morally legitimate does not go very far in answering 
these sorts of questions. That one would be 
tempted to think that it does results from a faulty 
perception of the issues. 

The distinction between command and respect 
authority is not only helpful in focusing upon the 
real issues of philosophical importance concerning 
legitimate political authority but also is useful in 
explaining what might account for the failure of so 
many philosophers to do so. It may be that 
philosophers such as Wolff have fallen into 
confusion over the concept of morally legitimate 
political authority as a result of committing two 
errors which are both rather easy to make. First, 
it may be that they have tended to think of 
morally legitimate political authority as being a 
form of command authority. Given the almost 
irresistable temptation to speak of the state itself 
as “the ruler” or “the soveriegn’”—rather than 
reserving these phrases for reference to the 
individuals who wield power in the name of the 
state—it is no wonder that this mistake has been 
made. For if we picture the relations between 
those institutions which we call the state and those 
- individuals whom we call citizens as- analogous 

to the relations between a person who issues 
commands and those to whom he issues them, it is 
almost inevitable that questions about the basis 
of the state’s authority will be taken as questions 
about its right to command. 

Secondly, it may be that these same philosophers 
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have failed to recognize that the rights and duties 
that arise in virtue of one party’s having command 
authority over another are nonmoral in nature. 
This too is an error into which one might easily 
fall. It is, after all, a species of the more general 
error which has been made in other areas, of 
failing to distinguish between the justification of 
an act falling under a practice and the justification 
of the practice itself. A person who thinks that 
duties arising out of command authority situations 
are moral in nature believes that at times one can 
morally justify his actions by (a) showing that 
they were commanded by some person X and 
(b) showing that according to the rules governing 
the social practice in which he and X are engaged, 
it is appropriate for him to obey those commands. 
But this is, of course, mistaken. Showing (a) and 
(b) above would, at most, justify one’s actions 
only in the eyes of other participants in the 
practice; that is, in the eyes of people who take 
the rules governing the practice as unquestioned 
standards of evaluation. It is thus not justification 
in terms of morality. To provide that sort of 
justification one would have to, at least, establish , 
the moral legitimacy of the practice. This is why to 
believe that rights and duties arising out of 
command authority situations are moral in nature 
is to confuse justifying an action falling under a 
practice with justifying the practice itself.® 

How do these two errors lead to confusion over 
the concept of morally legitimate political 
authority? If one thinks that such authority is a 
form of command authority, as would one who 
made the two mistakes described above, he would 
think that its basis is to be found in some relation- 
ship between state and citizen similar to those 
which typically obtain in command authority 
situations. But, as we have seen, the rights and 
duties created in these sorts of situations can 
conflict with the dictates of one’s conscience. And 
so, it now seems that the rights and duties entailed 
by the morally legitimate authority of the state 
can also conflict with the dictates of one’s 
conscience. ‘That is, it now seems that there is a 
prima facte conflict between the idea that there is 
morally legitimate. political authority and the 
principle that one ought to follow the dictates of 
his conscience. Also, since the right to command 
and the duty to obey are correlative, it seems that 
the above conflict is brought out when we ask the 
question, “Why is it that the citizen has a duty to 


* The major paper on this distinction is John Rawls’s, “Two Concepts of Rules,” The Philosophical Review, vol 64 (1955), 
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obey the law even wher he opposes it in 
conscience P” 

In all candor it cannot be zaid that in every case 
where we find confusion ~ver the concept of 
morally legitimate political authority there is hard 
core textual evidence of the t~o mistakes mentioned 
here. Norfétheless, they are mistakes which even a 
sophisticated thinker could -asily make and they 
lead precisely to that confusion which plagues 
Wolff, and all the others wao follow him in his 
formulation of the philosoph-cal issues concerning 


BAT 


political authority. Thus we have, at least, a 
plausible explanation of what might have led a 
number of highly competent thinkérs.. into 
difficulties on this matter. In any event the point 
to be stressed here is that getting clear on the 
notion of morally legitimate political authority 
involves getting clear on such concepts as justice, 
freedom, and welfare; that is, on the goods which 
all rational men would agree it is the task of the 
state to deliver. It is not a matter of reconciling 
deeply held but incompatible beliefs.1° 


o Illinois Institute of Technology ` Received Movember 11, 1971 
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19 The final draft of this paper w=s written during a one-semester period of partial released time granted me by the Depart- 
ment of Humanities and the Gradu_te School of the Illinois Institute of Technology. 

The main thesis of this paper wasuliscussed at length with Gary Thrane and Hugh Neuberger. An earlier draft of it was read 
at the work-in-progress seminar of the University of Illinois, Chicago Circle Philosophy Department. Thanks are due to all of 
the above for helping me to formul_te my thoughts more clearly. 
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VIII. WHY IS IT DIFFICULT TO DESERVE PRAISE? 


at 


Fee great undertakings are risky and as they 

say, what is worth-while is always difficult,” 
What they say is strictly incorrect—tying one’s 
shoes is at times both worth-while and easy to do— 
yet what they say points to a common sentiment 
which I believe to be correct. Namely, that it is 
hard to become an admirable, praiseworthy 
person; to lead a life which: can be correctly 
described as non-hereditarily noble. The last line 
of Spinoza’s Ethics? also points to this sentiment, 
as does the title of the evangelistic spiritual, 
“Without a Cross, There is No Crown.” The 
explanation I offer of why this common assumption 
that it is difficult to lead a praiseworthy life is true 
can be given in a rather simple argument. First, 
* if one has reasons for praising someone then one has 
reasons for encouraging that person or other 
persons to act in a similar way in the future. We 
may not wish to universalize the excellence we 
applaud, but we at least wish to have it reproduced. 
Secondly, there is no need to encourage someone 
to do what he already does easily. Hence, unless 
there is some difficulty in acting in a certain way, 
there is no reason to praise somcone for acting in 
that way. Or in other words, if someone is deserving 
of praise, then someone finds it difficult to act in 
that praiseworthy manner. 

My procedure for defending this explanation 
will involve first, examining an alternative analysis 
of why it is difficult to deserve praise, one offered 
by Aristotle. In the second section, I shall discuss 
the link between praise and-encouragement and 
the link between encouragement and difficult 
behavior. 


I 


Aristotle answers the question, “Why is it 
difficult to do what is praiseworthy ?”’ by comparing 
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doing what is right? with successfully hitting a 
target. 

Now virtue is concerned with emotions and actions; 

and in emotions and actions excess and deficiency miss 

the mark, whereas the median is praised and con- 
stitutes success. But both praise and success are signs 

of virtue or excellence. Consequently, virtue is a 

mean in the sense that it aims at the median, This is 

corroborated by the fact that thers are many ways of 
going wrong, but only one way which is right—for 
evil belongs to the indeterminate, as the Pythagoreans 
imagined, but good to the determinate. This, by the 
way, is also the reason why the one is easy and the 
other hard: it is easy to miss the target but hard to 
hit it. 
The positions I wish to understand and discuss 
are: (1) that good is determinate in a way in 
which its opposite is not; (2) that there are many 
ways of going wrong, only one way for doing what 
is correct, good, or right; and (3) this implies 
that it is difficult to do what is rizht. 

The Pythagorean distinction mentioned in 
(1) between the determinate and indeterminate, 
between the [Form of the] Limited and the 
[Form of the] Unlimited,® is unfortunately for me 
an unclear distinction; so I shall attempt to under- 
stand what. Aristotle is trying to summarize in 
(1) by discussing the target metaphor. 

The first feature about the target which 
Aristotle seems to have in mind is that the bull’s-eye 
is so small that there are an indeterminate number 
of ways of missing it; only one way to hit it. 
Consequently, it would be possible to know clearly 
that some ways of shooting would fail without 
knowing exactly how to succeed. Transferring this 
to its moral analogue, the consequence is in 
accordance with the well-known Aristotelian 
advice to face difficult moral problems (where one 
is unclear about what to do) by weeding away the 


1 Plato, Republic 497d; trans. H. D. P. Lee (London, 1955), p- 

$ “But all noble things are as difficult as they are rare.” A Ethics (New York, 1949). , p- 280. 

* For the reason that “It is difficult to do what is right” seems counter-intuitive if left unqualified, in the discussion that 
follows, the qualification will be that “right” and “good” are used in contexts of praise. 

4 Aristotle, Nickomachean Ethics 1106b, 24-3235 trans. Martin Cares (New York, 1962), p- 43. 


© Cf. Plato, Philebus 160. 
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alternatives that one clearly knows to be un- 
desirable,* Just as one can know that a word is 
misspelled without knowing what is the correct 
spelling, so one can know, for example, that to 
seek revenge fs wrong without knowing what 
exactly is the right thing to do. A second conse- 
quence of the target or bull’s-eye being small is 
that it allows one to describe hitting it in more 
detail than missing it, i.e. “Joe hit the target” is a 
more graphic description than “Joe missed the 
target.” A moral analogue of this is that the 
conditions, for example, sufficient for Joe being 
courageous are definite in a way in which the 
conditions consistent with Joe failing to be 
courageous are not. 

The thesis (2), and what I take to be its corollary, 
that there is an exactitude in describing moral 
success which is absent in describmg moral 
failure, deserve scrutiny. But what is crucial, for 
my purposes, is that (2) does not explain why it is 
difficult to deserve praise. In spelling a word, 
e.g., “tennis,” or in solving for x in simple algebraic 
equations, the number of inaccurate ways to 
choose does not make it difficult to choose correctly, 
even though the ways to fail are indefinite and the 
way to succeed is unique. If an archer is close 
cnough, the bull’s-eye is not difficult to hit. By 
analogy, I may do the right thing and it may be 
easy to do, e.g., decide to change my son’s diaper, 
even though I am capable of hopping, skipping, or 
jumping out the back door. Thus, even if Aristotle 
is correct in holding that there is only one way to 
become a virtuous person, or to do that which is 
praiseworthy, he has not shown that this feature 
makes it difficult to become a praiseworthy person. 


II 


My explanatory inference may be restated as 
follows: (1) if A is deserving of praise for having 
¢-ed, then 4- or others are worthy of being 
encouraged to ¢; (2) if A is worthy of being 
encouraged to ¢, then it is reasonable to believe 
that A finds it difficult to 4; consequently, if A is 
deserving of praise for having ¢-ed, then it is 
reasonable to believe that A or others find it 
difficult to ¢. I shall approach the first conditional 
by considering a stronger claim made by P. H. 
Nowell-Smith in his Ethics that praise implies 
encouragement. “Praising is logically tied to 
approval; for if we heard a man praise something 

t Cf. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. II, ch. 9. 

* P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (London, 1954), p. 169. 
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we could not wonder whether he approved of it or 
not unless we suspected him of being disingenuous 
or ironical; and it is logically tied in the same way 
to encouraging.”? I believe that some of this is 
incorrect; and that one feature of praise should be 
emphasized, namely that praise implying en- 
couragement is a stronger contextual inference 
than praise implying approval. 

It is worth noting, first, that the possible 
suspicion Nowell-Smith refers to is not the same in 
the case of disingenuousness as in the case of irony. 
If Aunt Peg is insincere when she loudly applauds 
after a concert then she has praised without 
approving. I might suspect her of insincerity but I 
would not in this case suspect her of not praising. 
But whereas insincere praise 1s praise, ironical 
praise is not. If Aunt Peg sarcastically describes me 
as a terrific father then she is not praising me. 
Consequently, if I suspect her of being ironical 
then I am suspicious of whether she has praised 
and thus whether she has approved, not sure that 
she has praised and suspicious of whether she has 
approved. A similar point about irony contrasted 
with disingenuousness could be made with respect 
to the logical tie between praise and cacourge: 
ment. 

The converse of praise implying approval 
clearly does not hold; to approve of something is 
not necessarily to praise it. For one can hide 
approval while praise is a performance and 
therefore must be open in principle to inspection. 
The logical tie between praise and approval is 
rather like the relationship between praiseworthy 
and desirable. A praiseworthy action is desirable 
although what is desirable is not necessarily 
praiseworthy. It is desirable for me to take of my 
shoes each night but there is no point in praising 
me for doing this. Furthermore, the most desirable 
thing to do, i.e., the best thing to do, is not always 
praiseworthy. I step on a garden rake; the handle 
pops up and smacks my head; I then stagger to my 
bed and lie down while my wife calls the doctor. 
He states that what I am doing is the best thing I 
could be doing, which is not to suggest that I am 
deserving of praise. 

The reason for stating that the move from praise 
to encouragement is stronger than the move from 
praise to approval is that encouragement con- 
textually implies approval; whereas approval does 
not imply encouragement. If I encourage A to œ, 
then I approve of A’s ¢-ing. If I try to get Aunt 
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Peg to play the piano, then I approve of her 


playing. But if I approve of Aunt Peg wearing 
shoes to the market, I do not thereby feel that I 
should encourage her to do this. 

Nowell-Smith claims that praise implies 
encouragement which I take to mean that if I 
sincerely Praise A for having ¢-ed, then (under 
penalty of being logically odd) I am encouraging 
A to ¢. This is too strong. When one praises a 
feeble actor at his last curtain call, one may 
sensibly wish that he should never act again. 
Since the praise of a feeble actor may take place in 
private, the praise may not encourage anyone to 
act like this man. There are cases, to be sure, where 
praise does directly encourage whoever is being 
praised, eg, yelling “encore! encore!’’; but 
normally, I should think, praise expresses a sort of 
gratitude that indirectly encourages copies of the 
sort of activity that is being praised. For example, 
my applause at a concert expresses my enjoyment. 
With the implicit assumption that performers wish 
to please, such applause tends to encourage similar 
performances in the future. However, returning to 
fhe feeble actor who is praised upon his retirement 
without the praise being noticed by others, praise 
may take place quite easily without even indirect 
encouragement taking place. The more modest 
implication which strikes me as correct is that if 
someone is worthy of praise for having d-ed, then 
someone is worthy of being encouraged to ¢. 

Let us suppose that it is reasonable to encourage 
someone, A, to ¢. The following seems to be 
implied. First, ¢-ing is something which it is 
reasonable to believe A can do intentionally. It is 
not reasonable, for instance, to encourage someone 
to meet a friend by accident. Secondly, it is 
reasonable to believe that ¢-ing is something A 
should try to do. It is unreasonable to encourage 
sumeone to do what it is unreasonable for him to 
try to do. Thirdly, it is. reasonable to believe that 
A will find or does find ¢-ing difficult to do, and 
that this difficulty stems from A not being aware of 
the value of ¢-ing. This last consequence arises 
from the fact that to encourage is not merely to 
urge, but to urge by stressing the value of the ¢-ing 
which someone is being encouraged to do. An 
imperative directs but does not generally 


‘encourage. Encouragement may direct but its 


principal goal is to give someone reasons with 
which to overcome his or her reluctance or 
disinclination to do that which is thought, by those 
who encourage, to be valuable. The cheers of 
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encouragement before the game supposedly help 

the team to “get up for the game” by making 

evident how high the stakes are, how 1 important it is 

to win. If] encourage my son to study science, the, 
encouragement is reasonable only if if is reasonable 

for me to believe that changing my son’s beliefs about 

himself or about science will help him to overcome 

what is holding him back from studying science. 

A counterexample for my first conditional will 
have to be a case in which A is deserving of praise 
for having ¢-ed but one in which it is not reasonable 
to encourage A or others to ¢. This might occur if A 
were deserving of praise for doing something which 
(1) could not be done again, or (2) if to do it again 
were not desirable, or (3) if one of the conditions 
that is implied by reasonable encouragement (three 
of which I mentioned above) does not hold. 

Let us focus on the first two possible procedures 
for constructing a counterexample. Is anyone 
deserving of praise for being someone or doing 
something which will be eternally unique? Could 
anyone, for example, deserve praise for being the 
best nineteenth century philosopher? I think not 
in that the eternal uniqueness involved in being 
the best philosopher, for example, is not that which 
makes that philosopher worthy of praise; rather 
if he is worthy of praise, it is because of his excel- 
lence in being a philosopher—an excellence which 
can be duplicated. Considerations along this line 
suggest that not only is no one deserving of praise 
for becoming eternally unique but also one is 
deserving of praise only rarely because of the 
uniqueness of what one is doing, and then, only 
because that uniqueness is part of an excellence 
which can be reproduced. 

In a chapter on the “vocation of the Hebrews” 
in which the discussion centers around what is 
meant by the claim that the Hebrews were 
chosen before other nations, Spinoza states: 

Every man’s true happiness and blessedness consist 
solely in the enjoyment of what is good, not in the 
pride that he alone is enjoying it, to the exclusion of 
others. He who thinks himself the more blessed 
because he is enjoying benefits which others are not, 
or because he is more blessed or more fortunate than 
his fellows, is ignorant of true happiness and blessed- 
ness, and the joy which he feels is either childish or 
envious and malicious. For instance, a man’s true 
happiness consists only in wisdom, and the knowledge 
of the truth, not at all in the fact that he is wiser than 
others, or that others lack such knowledge: such 
considerations do not increase his wisdom or true 
happiness. ® 


"Spinoza, Thsological-Political Treatise (New York, 1951), ch. II, p. 43. 
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This brings out the reasonable thesis that being or 
becoming the best is not necessarily ideal, since the 
situation might be improved if others became as 
good as the one who is at present the best. In those 
cases where we do sensibly praise someone for 
being excellent in a unique manner, e.g., praising 
Cantor for being the first person to understand 
transfinite cardinals, it is only because being the 
first man to do this is an indication of being a 
brilliant mathematician. Similarly, we praise 
artists for their originality, but this is because their 
originality is an indication that they are imagi- 
native, not that our reasons for praising them are 
novel. In short, originality is occasionally part of 
being excellent in some area, but being excellent 
in the area—mathematics, philosophy, art, etc.—is 
something that can be duplicated, and it is this 
excellence which is the fundamental reason why 
someone in such an area is deserving of praise. 
Consequently, I feel that it is impossible to construe 
a case where someone is deserving of praise for 
ġ-ing (where ¢-ing covers the reasons why the 
. person is deserving of praise) but where no one can 
- be encouraged to ¢ (for the reason that no one can 
possibly ¢ again or that to ¢ again would not be 
desirable.) - 

Let us now turn to the third way to attempt to 
construct a counterexample, Le, by finding 
someone who is deserving of praise for having 
¢-ed, but where ¢-ing is not something that (1) one 
can do intentionally, or (2) that one should do,® or 
(3) that is difficult to do. It is important for my 
purposes to show that one cannot be deserving of 
praise for unintentional conduct since unintentional 
conduct cannot sensibly be characterized as either 
difficult or easy. Suppose Joe is given, to his 
complete surprise, a great deal of money. Joe is 
not deserving of praise for having become a rich 
man. Bestowing a gift upon A does not make A 
deserving of praise. If we allow “gift” to be 
identified with “an unearned good thing,” then I 
believe we can say that A’s “gifts” will not make 
A deserving of praise. One consequence of this is 
that since whatever A has at the beginning of his 
life cannot be earned by A, A cannot be deserving 
of praise for having a high I.Q.., beautiful eyes, etc. 
More interestingly, if we assume along with 
classical theologians that God by his nature is 
unable to sin, and along with Pelagius that, 
“There would be no virtue in him who perseveres 
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in the good if he had not had the possibility of ` 
going over to evil.”2° He will not be deserving of 
moral praise for being unable to sin. His inability 
is, by my terminology, a “gift.” The general point 
here is that one can deserve praise for having ¢-ed 
only if one could have been responsible for having 
d-ed. 

The general point above is stated weakly with 
the subjunctive in order to allow for cases of 
worth-while praise in which no one is responsible 
for having done what is worth-while. I am training 
my dog to sit; I force him to sit, or he accidentally 
sits, and I say “good! good! good!” in order to 
reinforce the desirable conduct. In teaching Joe to 
play the trumpet, I watch him struggle with a note 
until he accidentally succeeds in hitting it; at this 
point I praise him. Such pedagogic praise, where 
one praises good publicly observable conduct, 
even if it occurs accidentally, to encourage 
repetition and point out correct activity, is by no 
means improper or uncommon. Such praise is, 
however, disingenuous in that, returning to the 
example above, I am pretending to praise Joe as if 
he were responsible for playing the right note. 
Generalizing, when anyone deserves such pedagogic 
praise for having ¢-ed unintentionally, it is only 
because one could ¢ and should ¢ intentionally. 

Finally, is it possible to consider A worthy: of 
praise for having ¢-ed when ¢-ing is not difficult 
for anyone? Again, my answer is, “no!,” although 
it seems that even if the correct answer is “‘yes, 
rarely” this would be sufficient for explaining the 
soundness of the common sentiment that it is 
difficult to deserve praise. But hedging aside, the 
answer is “no.” We praise a pianist for playing 
Brahms effortlessly, but this is because it is difficult 
to play Brahms effortlessly, i.e., it is difficult to 
become a pianist who plays Brahms effortlessly. 
We praise men for having the trait of being — 
constantly considerate, not because considerate 
people must take pains to be considerate, but 
because it takes pains to become a considerate 
person. Remove the difficulty involved in p-ing, 
and you thereby remove a reason for pens 
someone for ¢-ing. 

As an account of the origin of atuiiication: 
Adam Smith writes: 

When the sentiments of our companion coincide with 

our own in things of this kind, which are obvious and 

easy, and in which, perhaps, we never found a single 


* The impossibility of A being worthy of praise for doing something which A should not have done seems obvious, so I skan 


treat only the first and third cases. 


10 Quoted in Walter Nigg’s The Heretics (New York 1962), p. 134. 
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person who differed from us, though we, no doubt, 
must approve of them, yet he seems to deserve no 
praise or admiration on account of them. But when 
they not only coincide with our own, but lead and 
direct our own; when in forming them he appears to 
have attended to many things which we had over- 
looked gai to have adjusted them to all the various 
circumstances of their objects; we not only approve of 
them, but wonder and are surprised at their un- 
common and unexpected acuteness and comprehen- 
siveness, and he appears to deserve a very high degree 
of admiration and applause. For approbation 
heightened by wonder and surprise, constitutes the 
sentiment which is properly called admiration, and of 
which applause is the natural expression. 


Smith correctly suggests in this passage that 
applause (or to use my term “praise”) is appro- 
bation heightened by what is unusual. Approbation 
merely accompanied by what is unusual will not 
heighten the approbation—imagine the perform- 
ance of a competent purple pianist; rather the 
unusual feature must be one which affects the 
degree of approval deserved. Such a feature is, I 
am insisting, the unusual degree of difficulty 
énvolved in being able to perform a certain sort of 
desirable conduct. Altruism, for example, is 
associated with praiseworthiness not so much for 
the reason that its consequences are unusually 
beneficial as for the reason that its Pace is 
unusually difficult. 

Consider the following exhortation ion the 
Sermon on the Mount, 


If you love those who love you, what credit is that to 
you? For even sinners love those who love them. And 
if you do good to those who do good to-you, what 
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credit is that to you? Even sinners lend to sinners, to 
receive as much again. But love your enemies, and 
do good, and lend, aera apung in euD and 
your reward will be great.. 


I have no inclination to think that the implicit 
reasoning in the passage above is the following, but 
it might be the following. Namely, it is easy to like 
those who like you and lend to those from whom 
you expect to borrow. Evidence for judging that it 
is easy lies in the fact that all men will act in this 
self-interested fashion, i.e., even a sinner. For the 
reason that it is easy, one does not deserve praise 
for such conduct, even though such conduct is 
correct. What is difficult as well as correct is to 
extend one’s concern beyond one’s personal 
interests, and this latter sort of conduct is deserving 
of praise. Because there is good inductive support 
for the generalization that that which everyone Is 
inclined to do is not difficult to do, the reasoning 
above is sensible. 

At this point, the sentiment underlying the 
paper may be restated: it is difficult to deserve 
praise. The underlying reason why one does not 
properly praise someone for having ¢-ed when 
¢-ing is done with ease is that praise is conceptually 
tied to encouragement as outlined above. It is not 
that one usually praises with the intention of 
encouraging but rather that praise is reserved for 
what is uncommonly good, and what is un- 
commonly good does not commonly take place. 
Hence, men need to be encouraged to do that 
which will make them worthy of praise. The 
reason why it is difficult to deserve praise is that 
praise is reserved for those who do what is difficult. 


Recetved August 5, 1971 


u Adam Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments (Edinburgh, 1790), Part one, section one, ch. 4, p. 15. 


1 Luke 6, 32-35; R.S.V. 
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IX. “EXISTENCE” IN “THE EXISTENCE OF GOD”. | 
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WELE philosophers in the past have certainly 
disagreed about the existence of God, both 
supporters and opponents have tended to assume 
that this was in fact the primary question. In this 
brief comment I wish to argue that this question is 
at best secondary and that the fundamental one is 
whether we can give any sense to the word “‘exis- 
tence” in the phrase “the existence of God.” I 
assume that, if not, we should abandon the phrase 
and indeed the word as used in this context. 

I can perhaps make my point with reference to 
. Aquinas to whom my relation is at least somewhat 
ambiguous. Aquinas clearly saw that there were 
serious problems in ascribing even such qualities 
as goodness to God and he solved these by dis- 
tinguishing between the perfecto significata and the 
modus significandi? or, as Copleston puts it, between 
the perfection signified by the term and by its mode 
of signification.? In certain passages, however, he 
. appears to assume that no such distinction is 
required in the case of existence. Now it is true that 
he appears to hold that the ontological argument 
would work for God (if one may put the matter 
thus) and fails for us only because we are incapable 
of conceiving the divine essence. It is also true that 
Aquinas is much less prone to talk about “the 
existence of God” than many of his commentators. 
But these facts notwithstanding, he appears to 
assume that we can know, assert, and know what 
we mean when we assert the existence of God. 
Against this I want to say that “existence” has all 
the problems of “goodness” and some of its own as 
well, 

Of course I realize that all the reasons are not on 
one side, and I should be the first to confess that 
there are good or at least obvious grounds for seeing 
the existence of God as an important if, on my own 
account, not primary item of religious belief. It 
seems, for example, obvious that if God does not 
exist, he could not in any way be relevant to any- 
thing. Similarly, it seems clear that if I do not 
believe in his existence I cannot think of him as 


2¥.g., Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, 19, 3. 
2 F, C. Copleston, Aquinas (Baltimore, 1955), pp. 1g90f. 
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relevant. Existence looks like the primary con- 
dition, the sine qua non, of everything else the 
believer wants to say. Without it, God could not 
have created or, rather, continue to create the 
world. He could not be involved in its destiny. He 
could not be a possible subject of worship or peti- 
tion. If he had everything else but lacked existence, 
he would in fact lack everything. Existence seems 
to be that kind of thing. Hence the assertion “God 
exists” appears to be the primary element in 
religious belief. But I am not persuaded nor do I 
believe I should be. In fact, I think I can see 
stronger reasons on the other side. 

My misgivings about the alleged primacy of this 
claim may emerge by casting this phrase in its 
interrogative form. Put as a question it asks whether 
God does in fact come up to or meet some indepen- 
dently defined and autonomous standard. It assumes 
that we know what we mean by “existence” even 
in this particular case and that we now wish to 
know whether God does in fact meet this test. It is 
like the question ‘Is Jones first class?” or, perhaps, 
“Does Jones pass?” Now it makes sense to ask if 
Jones is first class and it even makes sense to ask if 
he passes; at least there was a time when it used to. 
But, I submit, it makes no sense to ask if God 
passes, if he comes up to some standard which we 
have quite independently derived and formulated. 
And, I further submit, anyone with a clear sense of 
the way “God” has been used in religious belief 
will, at least on reflection, recognize this fact. He 
will recognize that we cannot say that God mea- 
sures up to some independent and autonomous 
standard which we have set for him. Of course, 
someone might intend the word “existence” in a 
radically new and different sense somehow derived 
from insight into the nature of God. I do not deny 
this possibility but observe that ‘‘God exists” would 
then be a tautology and have a structure and force 
quite different from that ascribed to it by the 
tradition. 

Let me put this reservation, for this is perhaps 
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the right word, in another way. The word “‘exis- 
tence” might be used here in either some new or in 
the old, familiar, rooted-in-the-mundane-world 
_ ‘Sense. Ifthe former, I suggest we abandon the word 
together with itg historic circumlocutions. If the 
latter, I suggest that neither the assertion nor the 
mood in which it is made is good enough. It may 
well be true that God is not good in the sense in 
which a man may be good but it is yet more 
evidently true that he does not exist in anything 
like the sense in which a stone exists and those who 
see no difficulty with the traditional claim can 
scarcely be thinking of anything worthy of the name 
God. 

Having confessed these misgivings, let me now 
attempt to state my case with specific reference to 
the word “existence”? and its familiar variants.’ 
Hopefully this will bring us closer to something 
approximating a solution. 

There are, I suggest, three possible types of 
entities of which one might be tempted to say that 
they exist: 


(1) the ordinary and familiar objects of the 
spatio-temporal world. 

(2) the stuff (e.g., the elements of some of the pre- 
Socratics) of which these ordinary objects are 
allegedly made. 

(3) Being or Reality which is the source or ground 
of all that is. 


It is important to be clear about the various 
motives we might have for saying of any or all of 
these entities that they exist. And it is equally 
important to be clear as to what we could possibly 
mean by such claims. 

It is scarcely possible to make too much of the 
fact that we only very rarely use the word “exists” 
in connection with objects of the first class. Put 
another way, this word scarcely has a normal or 
common use context. But we can perhaps imagine 
situations in which we might be provoked into its 
use. For example, “My dog exists” (“I really do 
have a dog and the story is not a fabrication”), “A 
flag exists on the moon” (“‘No, it was a real flag 
and not a trick done with television cameras”). 
Even, I suppose, “The word ‘existence’ exists in 
the dictionary.” Note, however, that the assertion 
‘is in reply to an essentially frivolous doubt and, 
more to the point, that it is voiced just because 
one can imagine the possibility of its falsehood. I 
say “My dog exists” because I understand that 
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someone can intelligibly doubt it. In short, we 
would say of physical objects that they exist just 
because we are so fully aware that their existence 
is fortuitous and contingent. This is an essential 
feature of the so-called ordinary use of “exists” 
and is one which precludes even its analggical use 
in conjunction with at least the more int@resting 
uses of “God.” The point is that our motives for 
using “exists” in the first case are precisely opposite 
to those for using it in the second. 

The second use recalls a very familiar move in 
the history of philosophy. Having emphasized the 
extent to which ordinary physical objects are sub- 
ject to change and decay, certain philosophers 
have been prone to claim that the object or objects 
of their attention are subject to no such vissicitudes. 
And, they add, it is only of such elements that one 
might rightly say that they exist. The argument is 
familiar and, to a point, plausible. Physical objects 
do pass away and those with a proper jealousy for 
“exists” might be unwilling to see it squandered 
upon that which only happens for the moment to 
be. I believe that this objection has some merit and 
that, seriously pondered, it may help us to under- 
stand why this word is so rare; why, in fact, some 
languages appear able to dispense with it alto- 
gether. But I suggest that in the end it too collapses. 
For the test is not whether something may cease 
to be but rather whether we can consistently 


' imagine it as so ceasing; in this case, whether we 


can imagine the world as having a different ulti- 
mate constitution than that which it is alleged to 
have. And plainly we can imagine that this might 
be the case. Hence while the so-called stuff of the 
world may be free of what we might term.imme- 
diate contingency it is nevertheless plainly infected 
with an ultimate one. Hence uses of “exists”? which 
are anchored in this second context are no better 
suited for conjunction with “God” than those 
which spring from the first. 

The third possible object, Being or Reality, 
presents a quite different type of problem. In 
Tillichian language, Being is not a being but rather 
the ground of all possible beings. It is Being itself, 
that whose passing or ceasing to be we cannot 
either fancy or imagine. It is quite unlike those 
fictive and problematic entities which we en- 
counter at the end of each of Aquinas’ five ways; in 
fact, it is something many might be tempted to 
call God. But the very reasons which might make 
us want to do so should, I claim, also make us 


* I have formulated much of my argument with specific reference to the word “exists” but would claim that expressions 


such as “There is a God” are subject to the same objections, 
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unwilling to say that he exists. Of course, if we 
were to speak of the term as opposed to its mode of 
signification, if for a brief moment we imagine that 
we are as God, we might perhaps want to say that 
Being or Reality does exist (i.e., we would perhaps 
be in a position to know what we meant in so 
sayif®.) But precisely because Being is not a being, 
because God is not even conceivably contingent, 
because we cannot think of him as not existing, we 
would, paradox of paradoxes, not want to say that 
he exists. This word is anchored in the world of 
contingency, immediate or ultimate, and cannot 
be freed to go easily in pairs with Being, Reality, 
or God. I cannot say “God exists” precisely 
because I cannot even think of him as not existing. 
I cannot do so for the same reason that I cannot say 
“A circle is circular” or “‘A triangle is triangular.” 
I go back to a central utterance in Wittgenstein, 
a remark which, incidentally; occurs within the 
context of a discussion of the conditions under 
which one might attribute existence: ‘““There is 
one thing of which one can say neither that it is 
one metre long, nor that it is not one metre long, 
and that is the standard metre in Paris.’* But I go 
back only to go ahead: “There is one thing and 
only one thing (I did not say, ‘in the world’) of 
which it makes no sense to say that it exists, and 
that is (the) God who could not not exist.” 

I turn now from this cursory examination of real 
and possible subjects for “exists”? to another area 
which anyone proposing to take ordinary language 
seriously must consider carefully. The first is the 
Bible and the second is the worship of the Church 
as typified, for example, in the Apostles’ Creed. 

It is constantly assumed and sometimes even 
alleged that the Bible asserts the existence of God. 
The best and indeed only evidence for this view is 
found in the Psalmist’s celebrated utterance “The 
fool hath said in his heart there is no God.”’* Now 
it is plain from this that the writer assumes that 
only a fool would say that there is no.God from 
which however it does not at all follow that a wise 
or good man must say that there is. Certainly, it 
does not at all follow that such a man must assert 
the existence of God. Indeed, much of the real 
force of this remark appears to lie in the phrase “in 
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his heart”? which seems in fact to point away from 
assertions altogether. But more about this in a 
moment. n 

It is perhaps worth remarking that the Apostles” 
Creed does not begin with an.assertion of the 
existence of God but rather with something quite 
different, viz., the professing of belief in God. 
Elsewhere I have tried to explicdte some of the 
elements which are packed into and perhaps 
partly camouflaged by this formula.? For the 
moment I simply report that, in my view at least, 
it cannot be interpreted as equivalent to an asser- 
tion of the existence of God in the sense which 
I am here attempting to question. 

It would be quite wrong to suppose that these 
two traditions are different or, indeed, opposed. 
In fact, the Apostles’ Creed simply makes explicit 
an emphasis which characterizes biblical thought 
as a whole. That emphasis is on personal trust and 
commitment; it is on a way of life as distinct from 
any primarily intellectual affirmations which 
undergird this way or which may be thought of 
as doing so. In fact, it is on a trust which is very 
much like commitment to another person. It is 
then relevant to ask whether and in what sense 
such commitment involves belief in the existence 
of its object. 

Now at first glance it seems that nothing could 
be plainer than ‘that my trust or belief in John 
Brown presupposes another and earlier belief in 
his existence; in fact, I could hardly be said to 
trust him unless I already believed in his existence. 
It is surely this self-evident truism which has 
prompted so many to assume that the existence of 
God is the first or primary item in religious belief. 


‘But this concerns the existence of God only in a 


trivial sense and in fact the matter is much more 
complex than this simple account assumes. While 
I could hardly be said to trust someone in whose 
existence I did not believe, neither could I be said 
to believe in or trust someone (in any sense at all 
counterpart to the religious use) if, in the matter 
at issue, I already have certain knowledge that he 
will behave as I hope. If, for example, I know that 
he will not reveal my secret under the most extreme 
duress, it would be misleading simply to say that 


š I have not discussed the alleged and perhaps possible use of “exists” in connection with mathematical entities because I 
believe such use to be non-ordinary and, more important, highly problematic. Further, it seems clear that the alleged non- 
contingency of such entities is not at all comparable to that of God. 

8 Tt is true that the words dre orev occur in Hebrews 11: 6b with reference to God. I would argue however that this involves 
a neutral and finally uninteresting sense of “existence” and that the use in question is certainly not grist for any of our modern 


philosophical mills. 
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I believe or trust that he will not do so. The truth 
is that I know he will not and here as elsewhere we 
should say’what we mean. Now we do sometimes 

Qw, if perhaps in some weaker sense, that God 
will do thus and go. I have attempted to explicate 
this element in religious belief and. have described 
it as involving the assertional use of our claims and 
the determinaté use of the relevant or key term. 
Such uses are important but it is not these with 
which we are here primarily concerned. The focus 
of religious belief is not the God I can conceive 
nor, in general, the one whose actions I can antici- 
pate. The real focus of such belief is not the idols 
I forra and must form but rather he who is beyond 
and yet the object of all my idols. To say “‘I trust 
John Brown” may be to presume the existence of 
someone roughly corresponding to my conception 
of John Brown; to say “I believe in God” is, in the 
interesting cases at least, to presume nothing of 
this kind. But this brings us to the two senses in 
which “God” might conceivably be used in the 
claim “God exists.” 

Someone making this claim might use “God” 
in what I shall call the determinate use. By this 
I mean that he can spell out what he means or, 
perhaps more accurately, can say what he now 
has primarily in mind in using this term. He might, 
for example, suppose that God is an indulgent 
father and intend something like “An all powerful, 
indulgent father exists.” But everyone knows that 
this conception is wrong and inadequate. More 
importantly, just about everyone knows that any 
conception is almost equally wrong and in- 
adequate. But to say that a conception is wrong 
is to say that its object does not exist. From this 
it follows that any use of ‘‘God exists” in which the 
determinate use of “God” is to the fore must 
necessarily be false. Further, any serious religious 
believer must recognize it as such. 
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Nor is the situation any better with the second 
use of “God” which I shall call heuristic. But here 
the difficulty is very different. While there neces- 
sarily is an object corresponding to this use, the 
believer cannot, on his own admission, specify its 
nature. Here he does not have a conception whose 
object he can claim to exist. Indeed, all he fMiows 
is that there must be some object corresponding to 
this use. Of this God he can say only that he could 
not not be. And it is precisely this which prevents 
him from saying that he exists. 

To put the matter very briefly. Existence state- 
ments appear ultimately to be concept-correspon- 
dence claims; to say “X exists” seems to be to assert 
that there is somewhere an object corresponding 
to my conception of X. But on this analysis neither 
use of ‘God exists” will do. That involving the 
determinate use of “God” is necessarily false and 
that involving the heuristic use has as grammatical 
subject a term which is plainly not a concept in 
anything like the traditional sense. 

I have attempted to state my case within the 
framework of traditional philosophical assump- 
tions; to show that, granted these assumptions, 
one cannot properly speak of the existence of God. 
That I do not myself accept them is another 
matter; the fact remains that one must assume at 
least much of the language of one’s community in 
order to communicate. But I doubt that I would 
wish to reinstate this traditional claim even were I 
to succeed in effecting a real revolution in my own 
philosophical outlook. Indeed I suspect that the 
use of “exists” in this connection is at the very 
heart of the tradition which has to be overthrown 


_and, given a new set of assumptions, that one 


might produce yet stronger arguments for rejecting 
this claim than those which I have suggested in 


this paper. 
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X. THE PARADOX 


OF DETERMINISM 


A. AARON SNYDER 


NDERLYING various forms of determinism 

is the idea that every event in the universe is 
so determined by its causal antecedents that, given 
the occurrence of the causal antecedents of an 
event, that event could not fail to occur. This doc- 
trine of universal causal determinism has a certain 
sweeping grandeur which survives successive 
attempts at analyzing it into more specific views. It 
suggests a picture of a world like an enormous 
clockwork precisely regular in its operations, and 
hopefully, simple in the ultimate principles which 
govern those operations. [t conveys a feeling that 
our world, no matter how complex it may appear 
to be, is ultimately intelligible, in principle at least. 
It holds out the hope that with ever increasing 
knowledge, we could come to explain and even 
predict without limit the occurrence of phenomena 
which we do not currently understand. The attrac- 
tion of this idea is, consequently, that any deficiency 
in our understanding of the way our world works 
is not in principle irremediable; it is a function 
solely of our limited knowledge of things and not 
of the way things are in themselves. 

But there is an intuitive repulsion in this idea, as 
well, for it may be used to generate some of the 
more distressing forms of the Free Will Problem. 
If the world is like an enormous clockwork, then 
we are like parts of the clock. If every event is 
determined by causal antecedents, then supposedly, 
so is the behavior of persons. And if — given the 
occurrence of the causal antecedents of our be- 
havior — we could never have done other than we 
did, then a distinguishing feature of persons seems 
to evaporate; namely, it does not seem that persons 
can be moral agents. 

Of course this doctrine of universal causal 
determinism is too general as it stands. It does not 
specify what is to count as an event, it does not 
specify what sorts of antecedents are to count as 
causal, and it only hints at the nature of causal 
connection. This doctrine demands specification, 
analysis, and piecemeal treatment, but even in this 
gencral form, it has considerable philosophic 
interest. I want to approach it in a spirit of corres- 


z 


ponding generality and suggest that, even as under- 
specified as it is, it has self-refuting implications. 


* * * 


It is an old notion that trying to convince some- 
one of the truth of causal determinism smacks of 
self-refutation. Perhaps because this idea is so old, 
or perhaps because it has only been hinted at, it is 
usually treated as a bit of quaintness, not to be 
considered seriously among the arguments that 
weigh in the Free Will Problem. It seems to me, 
however, that this notion is the product of percep- 
tive logical olfaction and I would like to isolate its 
source. I will try to show that it is self-refuting to 
suppose that there could be a proof of the doctrine 
of universal causal determinism. 

This supposition needs some explanation. First, 
by the doctrine of universal causal determinism 
(which I shall call simply “the Determinist 
Doctrine”) I mean the general doctrine mentioned 
above; viz., that every event in the universe is so 
determined by its causal antecedents that, given 
the occurrence of the causal antecedents of an 
event, that event could not fail to occur. This is 
often put more succinctly by saying that (1) every 
event is caused and (2) the cause of any event is 
physically sufficient for its occurrence. I shall employ 
the terminology of “physical sufficiency,” but only 
as shorthand. Those who are justifiably suspicious 
of this terminology may replace it by the longer 
expression for which it is shorthand; viz., take “x 
is physically sufficient for y° to mean that if x 
occurs, ¥ cannot fail to occur. Although the notion 
of physical sufficiency is hardly very clear, at least 
this much is clear about it: it is weaker than logical 
sufficiency, but stronger than mere material suffi- 
ciency. That is, causes do not logically entail their 
effects; but to say that x caused y is to say more 
than merely “It is not the case that x occurs and y 
does not occur.” That physical sufficiency is not 
identical with either logical sufficiency or material 
sufficiency can readily be seen by considering that 
itis a relation between event-like entities, while they 
are relations between propositions. 
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The word “event” in the statement of the 
Determinist Doctrine is to be understood as a 
surrogate for a great variety of things: occurrences, 
situations, states of affairs, properties —- in short, 
almost any contingent feature of the universe which 
could be said to occur, obtain, or exist. Although 
the boundaries of the class of events under this 
generous construal is not well-defined, we have a 
fairly good idea of what some of the more attractive 
candidates for membership are. 

What is important, in order that the Determinist 
Doctrine figure in generation of the “Free Will” 
problem, is that the class of events should specifi- 
cally include things done as well as things which 
merely occur. That is, what it says about events is 
intended to extend equally to the behavior of 
persons. 

By a “proof” I mean any argument or reason for 
believing a proposition p which shows conclusively 
that p is true. Hence, it will be possible to prove p 
— or provide conclusive argument or reason for 
fp — only if p is true; though of course, p may be 
true even when we cannot prove that it is. 

In saying that the supposition that there is a 
proof of the Determinist Doctrine is self-refuting, I 
do not mean that the doctrine is itself inconsistent. 
The inconsistency resides instead in the complex 
concept, “proof of the Determinist Doctrine;” that 
is, the Determinist Doctrine is inconsistent with 
there being proofs, conclusive arguments, or con- 
clusive reasons for believing anything, and hence, 
trying to prove that doctrine is a self-refuting 
activity. 

This inconsistency arises out of the fact that the 
universal operation of physically sufficient causes 
would leave no room for the conceptual sufficiency 
of reasons. If R is conclusive reason for believing f, 
then R would make a rational man (i.e., one who 
is in a perfectly rational state and is informed of 
all the relevant facts) believe that f; that is, one 
has not provided conclusive reason for believing 
f, unless it is the case that what he said would make 
such a rational man believe that p. But, as we 
understand the notion of conclusive reason, this 
“would”? expresses a conceptual relation between 
the propositions R and p, not a physical relation 
between believing R and coming to believe that p. 

Moreover, at least for a great many cases, I 
ought to believe p or do x only if I have good reason 
for believing p or doing x. But (as most determinists 
would urge in the course of generating the Free 
Will Problem) there is no clear sense in saying that 
one ought or ought not to believe or do what one 
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is causally determined to believe or do. These and 
other conceptual relations among what one has 
reason for believing, what one would believe, and 
what one ought to believe are significant features 
of our concepts of reason and proof, but would be 
vacuous in a deterministic universe. ` Jo 
Presumably, one of the entailments of the 
Determinist Doctrine is that what one believes is, 
like every other event, state, etc., causally deter- 
mined. If, in a deterministic universe, I believe 
that p, I do so entirely because of the causal ante- 
cedents of my coming to believe that p. Whether 


I come to believe that p would be independent of * 


whether I have (what we should call) reason or 
proof for p; so, specifically, whether I come to 
believe the Determinist Doctrine would be in- 
dependent of my having reason for it or proof of it. 
Thus, it would be senseless to attempt to convince 
someone of the truth of that doctrine by providing 
reason, argument, or proof in its support. 


we * m 


But what if my having reason for believing the 
Determinist Doctrine ts what causes me to believe 
it? — Then it would not be senseless to try to con- 
vince someone of that doctrine by arguing for it. 
So one might defend the Determinist Doctrine 
against this paradox by claiming that reasons are 
causes, and hence, that my having reason for 
believing p is just what causes me to believe that p. 

This is a plausible response. After all, we do often 
speak of doing things and believing things because 
we have certain reasons for doing x or for believing 
fp. Moreover, we often answer such questions as 
“What made him do that?” (and perhaps, though 
this is less likely, “What caused him to do that?”’) 
by supplying his reasons for his belicf or his be- 
havior. It does seem that in such cases we are treat- 
ing his reasons as the cause of his belief or behavior. 

This provides little support for the Determinist 
Doctrine, however, since both “reason” and 
“cause” have undergone a shift in sense. First, Ais 
reason for believing p need not be a reason for 
believing p. And when we say that someone has 
reason for believing p, we are saying more than 
that there is something which is Ais reason for 
believing it; in addition, Ais reason must be a 
reason (cp. ‘“He had what he believed to be a reason..”’) 
So from the fact that his reason for believing the 


Determinist Doctrine is the cause of his believing | 


it, it does not follow that what caused his belief is 
a reason for believing the Determinist Doctrine. 
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If he has reason for believing the Determinist 
Doctrine, and is a rational man, his having that 
reason (which is also, now, a reason) may cause his 
belief. But this is not a sense of “cause” according 
to which causes need be physically sufficient. 
Consequenjly, it would be inconsistent with the 
Deterrmnist Doctrine to count one’s having reason 
for believing the Determinist pera: as the cause 
of one’s believing it. 

If having reasons for believing p were physically 
sufficient for believing p, then it could not be the 
case, as it is in fact, that we have reasons both for 
and against believing or doing the very same thing. 
Nor could it be the case, as it is in fact, that of two 
persons who have the very same reasons for believ- 
ing p or for doing x, just one of them believes p or 
does x. Moreover, we speak of “accepting and 
rejecting reasons” and of “more or less compelling 
reasons.” But if reasons were physically sufficient, 
all reasons would be equally compelling and none 
could be rejected. 

One could insist that, even if having reasons is 
not always physically sufficient to produce belief, 
nonetheless, my having conclusive reasons for 
believing £ or doing x is physically sufficient for my 
coming to believe p or my doing x. 

But this claim is not true either. I might have 
the very best of reasons for believing something ‘or 
for doing something, and yet as a matter of fact, 
not believe or not do it. Such behavior might indi- 
cate foolishness or weakness of will, but it does not 
indicate that I have a supernatural ability to resist 
physically sufficient causes. 

The status of R as a reason for p, or even its 
status as a conclusive reason for $, does not require 
that someone’s having R be physically sufficient to 
produce belief in p. Indeed, if we require that 
reasons have physical sufficiency, then nothing 
that has been given as reasons for believing the 
Determinist Doctrine would count as reasons for 
accepting it, since many persons who are aware of 
these alleged reasons have, nonetheless, not come 
to believe it. 

Thus, the fact that we sometimes count reasons 
as causes — far from supporting the Determinist 
Doctrine -— actually counts against that doctrine. 
If in the claim that reasons are causes, “reasons” is 
meant in an ordinary sense, then it follows that not 
all causes are physically sufficient, and the Deter- 
minist Doctrine is false. But if, on the other hand, 
this is meant in a sense that requires physical 
sufficiency, then nothing which has been given as 
reason for accepting the Determinist Doctrine can 
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count as reason. So, if reasons are causes, the Deter- 
minist Doctrine is either false or unsupported. 
If one deliberately grasps the second hofn of this 
dilemma, by maintaining that the concept of ` 
“reasons” is one which really has, no use in our 
world, then he must also recognize that it would be 
self-refuting to try to provide reasons, arguments, 
or proofs for determinism. 


* * aa 


A determinist might agree that having reason, 
even conclusive reason, need not be Physically 
sufficient to produce belief, and yet insist that 
having reason does play a causal role in belief. 
That is, he might maintain that having conclusive 
reason is part of a physically sufficient cause; the 
other part is that the person who has that reason 
be in a biophysical state ofa sort which is ordinarily 
indicated by saying of the man that he is in a 
rational state and is informed of all the relevant 
facts. Such a rational man who has conclusive 
reason for believing p, could not fail to believe p. 
Thus, the fact that some persons who are aware of 
the reasons for believing the Determinist Doctrine 
have nonetheless not come to believe it can now be 
explained by saying that either they are not fully 
informed, or they are not rational men, or at least, 
in refusing to accept determinism, they are not 
acting rationally. By this device, one may hope, 
the Determinist Doctrine and the possibility of 
proving the Determinist Doctrine are rendered 
mutually consistent. 

Unfortunately, this device also trivializes the 
Determinist Doctrine. It emerges that the physi- 
cally sufficient condition for A’s believing that p is 
that A have conclusive reason R for believing p and 
also that A is a rational man. (NB. A must be ina 
perfectly rational state and must be informed of all 
relevant facts, lest the slightest deviation from 
perfect rationality or the slightest lack of relevant 
information frustrate the physical sufficiency of his 
having R.) 

Given the logical relation which exists between 
“being a rational man who has conclusive reason 
for believing p’ and “coming to believe p,” this 
view is approximately as cogent as the view that 
being a female fox is physically sufficient for being 
a vixen or that being the successor of 2 is physically 
sufficient for being the square-root of 9. On this 
account, physical sufficiency has collapsed into 
logical entailment and the Determinist Doctrine 
is reduced to a faseinating tautology. Thus the 
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Determinist Doctrine can escape paradox only at 
the cost of total trivialization. 


e * * + 


Though it is.somewhat unsatisfying, one could 
still hold that even if it be logically impossible to 
prove the Determinist Doctrine, the proposition 
which it expresses could nonetheless be true. 

' My response to this would proceed along two 


~ lines. First, it is not usually claimed that the 


Determinist Doctrine expresses the sort of common- 
sensical position which does not stand in need of 
argumentative support. The usual view is that it is 
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a position for which such strong arguments can be 
given that, unless we are “unreflectively committed 
to the metaphysical prejudices of our Stone Age 
ancestors,” we must accept it on the strength of 
those arguments. I have tried to show that the 
supposition that anyone could provide guch argu- 
ments, much less that anyone has, is a self-refuting 
supposition. 

Moreover, though I am uncertain of this, I think 
that the only propositions which are logically in- 
capable of proof are those which are false. In any 
case, this seems the most plausible explanation of 
why this particular proposition is-unprovable. 


Recewed April 14, 1971 
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CORRIGENDA à 


Volume 8 (1971). ` 


Howarp Kamz AND Frepericx Weiss : “Recent Work on Hegel,” (pp. 203-222). 
Page 218, col. 2, line 3: delete footnote 98 
line 4: change footnote 99 to 98 
line 7: change footnote roo to 99 
line 7: add: and a translation of the Phänomenologie des Geistes has been 
commissioned. 9” 


Volume 9 (1972) 


Sam Gova anD D. D. Topp: “Adjusters and Sense-Data,” pp. 107-112. 
Page 112, col. 1, line 11 from bottom should read: 
We could, that is, introduce what we now call hallucinated daggers into our 
conceptual scheme independently of the concept of dagger just as we could 
‘introduce ersatz coffee independently of coffee. 
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